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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap av tux Aywtvensany Mexrixa ox tie Qtr May. 
‘Tis Council have the sativfaction of submitting to the Fellows 


th following Report on tho Sanncial ant general condition 
‘of the Society for the past year;— 





MF Onlinary Mombers (of whom a havo paid) 
tions), and 1 Honorary Corresponding Momber 

‘wore lected during the year ending April 30th, 1 
Ltensine tbe ssabas yare on and 9 

Wes) ling, and. | 187; 
lowes by prction "0, and by 
subscription 82, leaving the net increaso 202. Tn 1874 t 
‘not inetense was 177; in 1873, 140; and in 1872, 78. ‘The 
adilition to our effective numbers i thes seen to have 





vi Royal Geographical Society. 


‘The ordinary expenditure of the Society, ic, exclusive of 
Fxpoditions, investments, &e, ns been 62031 Ox. dd, nzainst 
ASAT, ba. Ud. in the provions year. But the amountenterodon 
the balanco-shoet as contributed to the Livingstone Search ani 
Toliet Fund comes this yoar out of tho Society's means, not 
Doing rofimded, like tho costs of the Congo Expedition, from 
thee souroea ; this sum must, therefore, bo added to the 
Grdinary oxpnnses, making 6902, Tt. 2d, as the total net dive 
buriements of the year. 

“Tho Finanoo Committee of Council, as usual, has heli ite 
monthly mootings throughout the year for supervising the 
Tccotiate; and all liabilities inourred havo been discharged at 
the monthly moctings following the delivery of the statements 

| of account against the Socity with thet ‘vouchers. 

‘The customary aunaal Audit of the accounts was held this 
‘year at tho end of April, the enme gentlemen as before having 
Jnost kindly accepted tho invitation to undertake the task :— 
Tord Cottesloe and Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, acting om 
behalf of tho Conncil ; and General Sir George Balfour, 
and H. Jones Williams, Eaq., on that of tho Fellows. ‘The 
Council feel that the thanks of the Society ut large, as well as 
their own,tire due to these able and experienced gentlemen 
for having s0 cheerfully given their time and attention to thi 
arduous labour, 
































Publications —The 44h volume of tho ‘Journal’ was pile 
ished carly in March last, aud hus been delivered to all 
Fellows who have applied at the offico for their copies. he: 
Sth volume of the ‘Procoodings,’ which is the largent the 
Society has yot published, has alio boen completed winco, the 
Inst Report, ond four numbers of Volume 10 have beon distri 
Duted to Moinbors. Tt ia intended this your to isso seve 
numbers of the ‘Proceedings instead of five, ax was previously, 
‘the enstom. 








Livingstone Aid Expeditions —As stated in last year's Rey 

both the Expeditions sent to the interior of Africa in aid 

Dr. Livingstone were recalled soon after the Council 
received assurance of the great traveller's death. Since 

© oho of them, viz, that sent from the West Coast by way of 
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Congo, under Lioutenant Grandy, mx. has retamed, and all 
tho exponnos connosted with it have boon defrayed. ‘The total 
cost has boon 31112, 19%, 11d, the whole of which, exeopt 
70L. Ge 10d, the payment of which the Council took upon 
itself, wns reimbursed by the munificent pation of tho Expedie 
tion, Mr, James Young, of Kelly. Instruments to tho value of 
1281 110, 4d. woro lont to tho Expedition by the Society, but 
most of thom have been returned in good order, and will bo 
available for other travellers. 

With xgard to tho Bast Coast Expedition, under Lieutenant 
Cameron, 1.x. the lotter of recall neoms not to have reached 
tho leader bofore his doparture, in May 1874, for tho remote 
country of Manyema. As this enterprising’ traveller, sinoo 
the dispatch of Dr. Livingstone’s remains to the coast, has dono 
g00d Geographical work, and bids fair to make further im= 
porlant diseoveries, the Connoil have approved of his con- + 
tinuing his explorations; and have started a fresh Subscription 
Fund to furnish him with means for so doing, ‘Tho former 
“Livingstone Search and Reliof Fund" is therefore closed, 
with tho end of 1874; Lioutenant Cameron's expenses up to 
the time of his recovering Liviugstone’s remaining map and 
Jourmala at Ujiji being charged to it. Krom the commence- 
iment of 1875 the find will be called “The Cameron Expo- 
dition Fund.” ’ 

A tuluuce-shieot of the Livingstone Search and Relief Funil 
is appended, Appondix B. 



















‘Tho wholo cost of tho Livingstone funeral, as’shown in the 
Uetaneesheot A, was, evimburnd to tho Bodety by Hoe 
Majesty's Trouury. "Tho socount for wages du tothe follokort 1 
of tho grout traveller, at tho clown of his last Kxpodition, 
amounting to nearly 10002, was also defrayed by tho Goyerie 
mont. ; 
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and Exrexorrons of the Socioty from 
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Library—712 looks and pamphlets have been added to the 
library during the year, exclusive of volumes and parts of 
periodicals, Transactions, &c., of Societies, aud other continuous 
publications. Of these accessions, 311 (including all the pam- 
phlets) are donations; and the remainder (401 vols.) have been 
chased. ‘The donation of 2002. by the late Admiral Sherard 
bom, to be applied in the purchase of books, as mentioned 
in tho last Report, lus been so. expended, with the exception 
of a small portion retained for certain works, on order but 
not immediately obtainable, ‘The sum of 221 Os, Td, in 
‘addition to this sum, has been expended by the Library Com- 
mittee in purchasing books, and the further sum of 751. 2s. 1d, 
inbinding. Besides the numerous pamphlets and smaller works 
put into covers on the Society's premises, 447 volumes have 
boon bound during the past year, and many others rebacked 











and relettered, &e. . qj 
+ Among the more important accessions are:—An Album of 
photograplis of Rio de Janciro, three Albums of photographs of 


Madrid, Alexandria, Cuiro, and Constantinople, and Sartoriag’s 


“Mexico and the Mexicans" (presented by C. H. Wallroth, Esq); 
an Album of photographs of the Libyan Desert, presented 
by Dr. Gerhard Robl’s); Mundy’s ‘ Rotomahana’ (presented by 

i and Spix and Martins’s “Reise 
nach Brazilien’, and Poppig’s “Reise in Chili’, with Atlases 
(presented, by: J. Bateman, Esq.); the most recent editions of 
all Murray's Handbooks (presented by J. Murray, Esq); a 
complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th edition; Series, 
0 far as published, of the ‘ Geological Magazine’, “Russische 
Révue', Behm's ‘Geographisch Jahrbuch’, and St. Martin's 
“Année Géographique’j all the wanting volumes of Malte-Brun’s 
‘Annales des Voyages, and the “Receuil des Voyages’,completing 
‘the Library Series of those works; D'Orbigny, Voyage dans 
TAmérique Méridionale’; Freycinet, «Voyage do. 7Uranie et 

ict Vaillant, 
















Richardson, ‘Fauna Boreali-Americana’ (complete) 
Natural History Appendices to King and Fit AY 
the Beagle and to the Voyage of the prncke 
Horker-Webb, * Historie naturelle dea Tles Canaries”; 


2 Royal Geographical Society. 

and Linaut, ‘Arabio Pétrés's Phillips, ‘Mexico Ilustrated 

Perry, ‘Expedition to China Seas and Japan’; Cramer, * Ancient 

Greece’ and ‘Asia Minor’; Marsigli, ‘Cours du Danube"; 

“Ze Japon illustré*; Prévost, ‘Histoire générale des 

yyages"; Morelet, ‘Histoire naturelle des Agores'; ‘Golden 

Goust? (1605); Hariot’s * Virginia’ (reprint); Hennepin's Vos- 
‘ges (1697 und 1698); Charlevoix'sS, Domingue and Paraguay 5 
Garve's ‘Ttinerarium’; Pigafetta’s * Congo’; SirThos, Herbert’s 
‘Travels; Yule’s ‘Marco Polo’ 2nd edition (presented by Col 
Yule); Vinson'a* Voyage 4 Madagascar’; Molliss's ‘St. Helona’ ; 
and Dutch works on Grocnland and Spitzbergen, by Gerret 
yan Sante, Moubach, aud Martons (presented by Commander 
‘Tanson). 

Many series of publications of Scientific Societies have alto 
‘boon comploted to date. 
© Mheso additions have rendered tho erection of threo now 
presses necessary ; aud the consequent re-arrangoment of the 
‘Whole library is being actively purswod, wndor the superintond- 
ence of the Library Committee of Council, which hax hold ite 
usual mootings. 

Tho Library continues to bo largoly consulted by Fellows 

of the Society, private students, authors, and officers of tho 
public departments. 
























Map-Room—Tho accessions to the Map-Collection since the 
last Anniversary compriso 812 Maps on 3677sheets; 11 Atlases 
containing 183 Maps, of which 5 Maps and 2 Atlases have beow 
aoquired by purchase; 6 diagrams haye also been constructod. 


‘Dho following are the mast important of the new aoquisi= 
tions:—2810 Sheots of tho Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain 
‘and Ircland on various scales. Presented by the First Com- 
missioner of Works through Sir H. James, n,, Director —271 
Sheets of tho various India Surveys Presented by HLM. 
Secretary of Stato for India, through the India Office —57 
Sheets of British Admiralty Charts, Presented by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, through theit Hydrographor, 
Capt. F. J. Evans, c.n—93 Sheets of French Admiralty Obarts: 
Prosented by the Dépot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine —94 
Sheets of a General Map of Central Europe, and 13 sheets of # | 
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Special Map of Hungary. Presented by the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Institute of Vienna.—Parts 4, 5, and 6, on 38 Sheots 
of the Topographical Atlas of Switzerland. Presented by Ool. 
Siegiried, Chief of the Foderal Sarvey.—10 Sheets of the 
Danish Topographical Survey. ‘Presented by the Royal Danish 
Ministry of War, through Count Von Bulow.—t Sheets of the 
Swedish Geological Survey. Presented by Otto Torell, Chief 
of the Geological Survey.—Parts 17, 18, 19, and 20, of Sticler’s 
Atlas, and parts 10 and 11 of Spruner's Atlas of the Middlo 
Ages, Presonted by Justus Perthes—78 Mapa on 184 shoots 
of European Countries. Presented by Lord Arthur Tussoll. — 
Part 5 of tho Biblical and Classical Atlas, by Dr. W. Smith anil 
G. Grove, Esq. Presented by Mr. Murray.—Klaproth’s Map of 
Control Asia. Presented by A. G. Rocth, Esq., &e, 


Grants to Travellers—Instraments have been lent to the, 
following travellers:—Capt. A. H. Maxxuax, Arctio Soa, 
Standant Seale, 18-inch divided to 51,; Artificial Horizon, 
folding roof; Artificial Horizoo, Capt. C. Goorge's pattern, No. 
73; Mognitying Glass; Parallel Ruler; Sextant, inch Gary: 
Spare Mercury. ‘To tho value of 184, 5s, Gd—Col, C. Gompox, 
%8. Khartam (by F. V. Anson). Two Watches, Brock, No, 1608, 

ida, registering to 15 inchoa}’one Mare 
curial Barometer, Capt. G, George's '; Spare ‘ube 
“Arif Tn 








‘Mercury; large, ©. George's pattorn, 
No. 7h Mo the aloe of SSL The le Col, Cy Gouvox, 
Khartum (by Lieut. 0. N. Watson, nx.), July 28, 1874, 
Pockot Chronometers; one Prismatic Compass; one 

Scale, 18-inch, gradaated to yy of an inch ; one Parallel 
12inch; two Bull'eye Lanterns; besi 

‘To the value of 992. Gx. 62, 
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HONORARY AND HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
* JANUARY, 1876. 





HONORARY. 
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FELLOWS. 
(Sox, 1875.) 


N.B.—Thote having * preceding their names have comspoundel for life. 
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STS) Ades, Fens. On Bag (Seta of Emu), Berlin, 
tera | Adams, W. Ju, Eq, The Coder Moribserront, Rison, 
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43 Alla, C. HL, Exq. 104, Aibonoad, Stoke Newington " 
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iver nto na'aJouony iy Taikh aa Bohan Sates Crate 


1836, Sir Guonan Baox, nx.—Royal Medal—for the Aiscovery of 
einer ak ‘iver, ad ta navigation to tho aon Arctic 
‘Const of America, oe oa 


1S7-—Cpialn Rouner Feral, n.%-—Royal Melal—for tho mary of the 
hoe of Pungo, Cl aad Po ie Seah ee 
‘MOH—Colnl Casey, nA Ip Medal the nea onda ofthe 
lion" ta 


*Hnghites Es 1886-5, and for neceioun 40 tbo 
nity oye Meum nas he sew 





1590-—Mr, THOMAS Stuersox—Founder's Modal—for tht discover wl 
cng in 1897 a TABS faut 90 slo the Ate Seno 


Dr. Kowano WtGrrsti-—Patron's Medal—for hi travels and rescarshos 
‘iw Nubia, Konlofin, Arabia, and Abyasinia. 
HOG, ©, Tawtaswx, 1.0-—Founder's Modal—for his travele and 
revearhos In Susiann nd erin Kurd, ad forth ight thrown 
17 him on the comparative geography of Western Asie. 
aes ving the ye SS a yt ee 
years in the colony of 
nd In the adjacent parts of South America, a 


arin n-—Ponnder's Modal—fer the pubicaton of ha work 
“Nav “Astronomy.” 
Utes Joms Wooey cnet Aataney 








civ Award of the Royal Premiums. 
1944.—Mr. W. J. Hastutox—Foundor's Medal—for his researches in Asa 
‘Prof. Avorew Enxax—Patron's Medal—for his extensive goographlal 
lntours,, 
1845,—Dr. Braz —Founder's Medal—for his extensive explorations in 
cn, 
nig nts Fireran—Patrn's Medal—for his important geogaphiall 
‘rl 


1846,—Count P. P. pm Srecxion1—Founder’s Modal—for his explorations 


‘and discoveries {a the South-Eastern’ portion of Australia, and i 
Van Diomen's Land. 





JHAT—Capiain Cuantes Srowr—Voundera Modal—for his varloun and 
‘extensive explorations in Anatralin, 
Dr, Loovio Lacuanox—Patvn's Medal—for« jourvey perormel 
fiom Moreton Hay to Port Easington. 
1848-—Bie Jase Boone, Rah of Sarivnk and Governor of Labuan 
Founders Medal—fr his expedition to Horaeo, 
Caplan Chanies Wickes, Waxy Modal-—tr le 


in the 8, Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Iegiont 
eye eae 


1849-—Averex Hi. Lavane 4 Bale MP-—Fonniler's: Melal—for bit 
cuautbtenh ate Koprashy, fears hr Max pola 
Alacverie ef ho Fra of Nase 
‘Baron Cn, Hvoxt—Patron's Medal—for his explorations of Cashawere 
tnd eurrounding countrig, communicaled in ‘hie work ected 
‘Kashmir und das Reich der Siek,” 
1850,—Col. Joux Cn, Fustwoxt—Patron's Medlal—for his sucoeanful explom~ 
tons of the Rocky Mountains and California ; amd for his numerotit 
‘Discoveries and Astronomical Observations, 
The fer. Davie‘Lvirwrrn of Kenge Chrno Woe 
furs wot prs of Sat 
1961. — ‘Dr, Guonae Watt, of Finlaal—25 Guineas—for his Travels in Arsbla 
Mr. Tuomas Baoswet—23 Guineas—for his ‘in the MAME 
orto explorations | 


1862.—Dr, Jou Rar—Founder’s Medal—for hia survey of Boothin and a 
‘the Conia of Wollaton and Vetria Landa” 
Captain Hesuy Srasciy—Patron’s Medal—for his Surveys i 
ten Tibet. 
1859.—Mr. Fuaxcts Gaurox—Founder’s Medal—for hin explorations 
‘Soathorn Attica, 
Commander E. A: 2.,—Patroo's Medal—for bis S07 
‘of the Consts of Balin Bay, Sigh and Lancaster Sowa 
1864.—Rent-Admiral Witaaase Hioere Suveu—Fouder’s Metalic Bi 
‘aluable Surveys in the Mediteratenn, 
Captain Rotert J. ML M¢Cuon, a.x.—Patron's Mla —for his die 
‘covery of the North-West Pasa, 
1855,—The Rer. Davin Lryrsoeraxe, xy &e—Patron’s Medal—for Bt 
Selentifc Explorations in Central Aion 


‘le, Cuantis J. AXDrE@Os-—a Set of Surveying Tnstruments—Lo Blt 
‘Travel in South-Western Afflen, 








Auward of the Royal Premiums, cv 


1850, —Ruwa Keer Kast, a.0.—Founle’s Modal—for his discoveries in 
‘he Polar Texions. 
Hivaeat Banen, 2st, o1.—Patron's Medal—for his explorations in 
ira Africa, 
verpaal 3-¥. Cuvxor, of th Reysl Eagisea—a Watch and Chalo— 
Mr is slate obuetvathna while attached to tho Mla Sa Central 
Alen 
1897 —Me. Avousrus ©, Guroony—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations 
Lica dnonaw‘Seore Waveh, Deng. Eagloer—Pat 
Anew ‘ACG Bugineers—Patron'e 
Mesal—for the Great ‘Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
1868 Captain Tionann Couttxsox, 1—Founder's Medal—for hit Dise 
‘nverien in the Arcti ftesions, 
1858, —Prof, Atact, Dattas Baour, Superintendent 1. 8, Court Survey— 
Pairun's Medal—for his extensive Surveys of Atmetica, 
1850—Captain Tuenann ¥. Buwtos—Founder's Melal—for his Explorations 
in Centeal Area, 
sit Jon Patuisen—Patron's Medal—for his explorations in 
tah North Atierion and the Rocky Mowntains, 
Mr, Joux Machouact. StvART—s Gold Watcher hie Dissorerie in 
South aod Central Avital 
1600. —Laly Fuansusx—Founder's Medal—in commemoration of the dige 
‘overeg of Sir J. Franklin. 
Captain SiF P. Lrorox McCuusrock, xx-—Patron's Medal—for his 
lee i the Arotfo Itgions., 
1EOL-—Copaln Jour Hasso Seext—Foand's Modal —for the Discovery 
‘of the Grunt Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Atta, &e. 
Mr. Jon Macnovats, Srvawt—Patfon's Medal—for his Explorations 
‘in tbo Taterior of Auutrli, 
1862.—Mr. Hones O'Hana Bonke—Foundor's Modal—for his Explorations 


‘Austral, 
Captain Twoxay Prascoron—Patron's Modal—for his wurvey of the 
Sis RO Waste Bs mci cnet we 
‘itched 1 the Uspetition ver Mr. Be Oars Bark. 
1869-—MG,Paaxk T. Gneiont—Founder's Madal—for his explorations in 
Me, Jou Amnowntira—Vtron's 

is ous An Halen's Medal—for the wey tpertan r= 
Sabena Gail Watch—tor secon Explore 

1 one AMR Ga Watch vc Esperia tn 

xi Feeioc Watxnn—s Gold Wateh—for sucemful Exploratlons 

WA —Coplain J. A. Gnast—Patron'n Medal—for his I 
Mr ate ops Mat i yn 




















Banow 0. vox ‘ben Deckex—} 
F Rear Betal—tor_hic teo Goo 

y NBerroun PALanave—the sum 25 Gulseas—for the parchane 
isan acre Arabia. ‘for his adventurous’ 








vi Award of the Royal Premiums, 
‘and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of thaw 
‘A Visadan—the wun of 40 Pounte—for Me Tov I Gan 


1806,—Dr, Tomas Twomseor, x.n.—Fonnder’s Meial—for his Tesearchos fe 
the Western Himalayas and Thibet, 
Mg, We Craxouase—Patron's Medal—for a Survey of the Hine 


MCP, pu Cuariix—the mum of 100 Gulnens—for hla Astronenal 
‘Oherrations in the taterie wf Weatera Equatorial Avia. 
‘Moota Anovt Mensuo—e Gold Watchfor hi Explorstions ort the 
Tani Stee, be 
1867-—AAmial Auexis Vooraxorr—Founders Metal—for ing the fiat 
‘une and navigate ship in tho Sea of Aral 
Thao L Havrs—Patron's Medal-—for his memoratie expedite 
‘THUO-T towanda the open Polar Seu, 


1808—Dr. Avovsros Prremaaxs—Founders Medal—for his weaour mol 
‘enlightened services an a writer a eatograper ln advancing Oe 
anit Sees, 
f. Gnnwans Toituy¥—Patron’s Medal—for hie extensive an ie 
‘rtant travels in tho interior of Noruhirn Alon. 
‘The FORO smplayad ty Captain T. G Montgomerie—» Geld With 
“for le ute barvey fim Labo Blaoarowat Ean, Grek 


Hucamioxate Patsx— 
‘Mr, Joms Wita0n—the sum of Five Pounle— for raccessful comptitay 

in Groggy ot te Sately of Ava etumioton. 
1869-—Profowor A. E. Nonimeocixo—Vounere Medal—for the baal 
Yar ok nth rent Svelah Espen nthe North Pt 


Mn Man Soxraviii2—Patrons Melal—in recognition of the La 
‘works published by her whieh ava largely benefit Geogr 


Suoota’ Poser Mamata — 
‘oltal Ggraphye~i 6 Kao Liver Clos (lt 
dar etn Sta uh 
‘Wat Gir, Rowall Schoo! (irvase Medel). 
1s, aoe Foy Beds cl ml 
tion Geography who Sedty of Arte ouaaton, 
1870.—Lieotenant Finan, Gansten (of tho French Imperial Navy) —ae 
‘Meda-for is srvey ef She ouse ot the ge Guna 
aie Gaon Founder's Modal—Por his explora 
fs. Geonae W, Hat Wan— i 
in Eastern Turkatan, 
reitoaa cna ee le WA Ges, Namal stn (a Mat 
Livery Clleg Conse Maal 
Pia Greniy—Gan Or ‘Bret Cote 
-Maxrrs SriAn, Rewall Scoel (Bront Mala): 
ocearionat, Prien t= 
‘Mr. Tuonuas Ricwann CLanice—the sam of ing Pounde—for socal 
Competition a Geography atte Soy ot Ave eae 
Sie Roomex I Munomox, Bart-—Foasdar's Melal—in 
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PRESENTATION 


ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 
(At the Anniversary Meeting, 24th May, 1875.) 


ROYAL MEDALS, 


‘we Gold Modate entrusted to the Society for the encouragemont 
of Geographical woience and discovery wore awarded this year aw 
followns— 

‘Tho Founder's Modal to Lioutonant Weyprecht, of tho Auntrian 
Novy, for tho enterprise and ability he has displayed in the come 
anil of two expoditions to tho son betwoon Spitzbergen and Nova 
Yambin; for his discovery of now lands in tho imo soa; and for 
‘the nhimerous and valuablo sciontiflo observations made during hin 
‘voyages, 

‘Tho Patron's Modal to M. Julius Payer, for the great norvico ho 
hus rondored to Geography by his explorations and discoveriew in 
{he Arotio regions; first, as member of tho North German Expedi- 
lon of 1860-70, in East Greenland, and afterwards, as socond in 
command to Lientenant Weyprecht, in tho two Austrian Expe- 
nd its Nova Zombla Sea of 1871 and 18724, during the latter 

‘which ho led the slodge-party in exploring the coarts of the 
sertydinoresd Franz-Josef Land, 

Heney the Count von Beust, Austro-Mungarian Ambas= 
‘lar, tended to roceivo the Medals in tho absance of Licutotiant 
and ML Payor. 


Royal Geographical Socioty has this year awared its Medals, T 
Proud to be permitted to deliver thom into the hands of a stateatuan, 





ex Sir IL, C, Rawniwson’s Address. 


<0 well known and so universally respocted throughout Europo ay 
yourself, And Twill venturo to observe that the occasion is one 
Which, from its very excoptional charsoter, is the more worthily 
assooiated with your Excellenoy's name, sinco it is the frst tine 
during a long series of yours that the Council of the Royal Gev. 
graphical Society, weighing tho claims of travellers in all parta of 
‘the world, bas decided to award both its Medais to members of the 
same Expedition, that Expedition moreover led by Austrian officers 
andl enpported by the private munificence of Austrian subjects, nof 
-only beating honourable testimony to the maritime entorprise of 
‘the nation which you so ably represent, but having also achiovedl 
‘tho most important Geographical discovery of modern times, ea 
tonant Weyprecht, of the Austrian Navy, and Lientonant Payer, af 
‘tho Austrian Military sorvico, have boon nasooiated for several yours 
‘past in Arctic oxploration, "Their fit joint ontorpriae was in the 
out 1871, when, emburked in # small vailing-vessel of only 40 tons 
Teasutoment, they oxtonsively explored the sox between Spite 
borgon and Nova Zombla, and setually reached tho very high late 
‘tudo of 79° x, bringing tack to Entupe such a favourable nccount 
-of tho navigability of this part of the Artic Ocean, that the worewe 
stoamor Tryethof’ was fitted out tu 1872 and sent to continue the 
-oxploration, It is this last Expedition—in which Lieutenant Woy 
prvcht cotnmanded and Lioutenant Payor led the sledge-partion of 
shore—that has mainly ournod the Melals of our Society, granted 
for important services rendered to Geographical science ; for not 
‘only was a new and extonsivo land discovered to the north-oust of 
Spitzbergen, to which the namo has been given of Franz-Josof Land, 
Int under efroumatanoos of extreme difficulty, owing to the imml: 
sent danger which threatened thir ice-hound yoscl, a scrion of 
scientifio obmervationa wore mude and reootded by the aficets of the 
Tegethoff ws valuable os any ever before obtained in an ArotiowyHgh 
‘Tho greatest credit also isduo to Lioutenant Weyprecht for bisable 
and thoughtful management of the crew committed to his charge 
for bis maintenance of discipline, and hin attention to the healt 
and coufort of his men, during the two winters that bis vessel 
romainud imbedded in the foo ; and, finally, for the rosolntion and 
skill with whicb, when the extrication of the Tegethag’ from the ice 
‘was manifestly impossible, he abandoned the ship and succeedely 
‘by means of boats and sledges, in conveying his party in anfoty 1 
Nova Zombla. q 
‘ Lieutenant Payor was distinguished as an Alpine explont 























Award of Medals—Weyprecht—Paycr. ext 


Velure he joined the North German Expedition to East Greenland 
in 1809. On that oocasion, however, he gained fremh laurels, having 
‘ed the sledge-parties from the Germania in the spring of 1870 beyond 
the 77° of north Iatitude, and having contributed two excellent 
<hapters and portions of others to tho acconnt of the voyage which 
‘wos published on the roturn of tho Expedition to Europe. In 
1871 bo wax again employed in tho first Austrian Expedition to 
the Nova Zembla Sea, and ably soconded Lioutenant Weyprecht 
‘that navigation, when they reached 79° x, before they were 
olsiruoted by the ice, Lieutenant Payor's great and crowning 
servioos, however, as an-Arotic explorer Lave been rendored in 
conncotion with the recent voyage of the Tegetheff, During that 
‘voyage, in the carly spring of 1874, and after being imprisoned for 
two wintors in tho ice, Lieutenant Payor landod on Frans-Jorof 
Tani, and commenced  aledge-journey of 17 dayn to tho north, 
uring: which ho not‘only Iaid down tho outline of w largo extont 
‘of hitherto unknown land, but he ultimately reached Cape Fligely, 
‘in 829), and from that elevated point, about 1500 foot high, Ive 
tmoeil tho const-lino as far os 83° x,, whore a rumarkable head 
land, ‘named Capo Vienna, formed the western extromity of 
comntry which bo called, Potormann Zand, aftor the famous goo 
Srplor of Berlin, Lieutenant. Payor eubwequently rejoined hia 
Yewwel 100 miles to tho south in safety, and nocompanied his com. 
‘wandor on their roturn route to Europe, 














‘ment to send forth the Discoeery and Aled. 
Finn? tinorly congratulate Auatia on the achievements of her 








ae 
oxi ‘Sir H.C, Rawzasson’s Address. 




































‘President hhad used, and his countrymen would be proud of 
testimonials from 20 eminent a Society. Ho was equally grateful 
to the Society and to his countrymen ‘tho latter first, on account 
‘of the lustre they had added by their deeds to Austro-Hungary, 
‘and next, bocause it was to them he was indobted for the kind and 
{friondly reception he had mot. with in this distinguished assembly, 
‘Dhe medals were « substantial pledge of the appreciation which 
was fot in thin country for the labours of his cowatrymen ; and he 
was acting in accordance with the wishes of both his Government 
‘and. his. countrymen when ho tondered their sincerest good. wishes 
for tho mocess of the Drilliant and gallant Expedition which wats 
toon to set sail from theso shores, to curry England's “ Union Jack” 
‘and her hrayo sailors to the far north, 





OTHER AWARDS. 


A Goto Wareit was prosentod to Mr. W. HL. Johnon, in aeknow: 
edginont of tho services rendered to Geography by’ bin rrveyy 
jJovtrnoy 1808 neross tho Kuen-Luon to Ichi in Khotan, anil fir 
tho aid mibsequently rendored to Sir D. Forxyth's Expedition whllit 
residont nt Tadak. 

Colonel t, G, Montgorerie, of tho ‘rigonometrical Survey of 
‘India, attonded to receive the watch on behalf of Mx, Jobuson. 


‘Who Prwaweeer addevssod Colonel Montgomerie ax follows >= 

“Sin, 1 avo tho honour to hand to. you, as roprevonting tht 
Great Trigonomotrical Survey of India, a Gold Watoh, which 
‘veo awarded by the Council to Mr. W. Hl. Johnson, who we 
foraorly attached to the Survey, for tho great services which he 
vondered to Geography— 

“tatly, By hin visit to Khotan in 1865, whon ho 
fisod tho position of that important city, and was the first English: 
man who ever crossed the Knen-Luen into the plains of Tartary. 

“ 2ndly. By his constant effurts, in his position as Coun 
of Ladak under the Maharaja of Cashmere, to promote 
jondont exploration, and expecially: bythe aid he afforded 
Forsyth in the recent passage of his Mision vid Leh to 
and Kashgar. 

“As Mr, Johnson began 
bo gratifying to the Council 
with this watch, as a mark of our appreciation of his service! 





Award of Medale—Johnson. exit 


‘if you will assure him of tho lively intorest wo shall take in his 
futuro carver on that extreme frontier of our Indian empire where 
his lot is east.” 

Colonel Mosroosensx replied — 

“ Sir Henry Rawlinson, Ladies, and Gentlemen :—I have much 
pleasure’ in receiving this watch for Mr. Johnson, knowing, as T 
do, how well he hax desorved such an honour from this learned 
Society. 

“Tam prond to think that ono of my assistants on the Survey of 
the Northern Frontier of India has been solected for such a testi- 
‘monial, looking on it, as I do, ax the moet reward for much hard 
‘workin purely geographical research among the upper valleys, peaks, 
and glaciers of the Himalayas. Such a recognition of his servioos 
in, atthe samo time, » compliment to tho Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, to which he had formerly tho honour to belong. 

“ Trogrot Mfr. Jolnson is not hore in porson, for I fool wuro that 
‘ho would have expressed his grateful thanks much better than I 
can for him, Ho is, however, ‘unavoidably absent, having had to 
return to India, 

“I know ho will groatly valuo this recognition of his services, 
‘hin token of hin having done good work in the eause of Geography ? 
‘ho will thoroughly appreciate it, and will, I know, treasure it as an. 
leo, 

"A surveyor and explorer from boyhood, nothing ean, him 
‘more than atch © mark of approval fiom this Booogy whieh is 
chartered to decide upon all geographical questions, 

“An © mountaineer, Mr. Johnson was always conspionons: no 
‘wight, no amount of snow or ice, were sufficient to dater him if an 
nesent was necessary; and tho number of trigonometrical stations 
whieh he established at over 20,000 feet wna quite extruordinary. 

















PAY 


exiv Sir H, ©. Rawxtsson’s Address. 


4-7he occasion of Mr. Johnson's ascending to 22,300 feet wak 
owing to his inability to got at a valley in-any other way, except 
By croaing a ridge which ronchod thie altitude. To actually 
forced is way over, and was obliged to spend tho night at 
rnoarly 22,000 feet above tho sea, darkness having come on before 
ho got any Tower. 

‘© T know this award will be an incontive to Mr. Johnson's fart 
‘exertions in all geographical mattors, and as this watch is ono thit 
‘will keep good time, T trast that with it Mr. Johnson may binielf 
‘ave nn opportunity of determining some further geographiou! 
‘probloms for thin Society, 

‘Again thanking you most heartily on bebalf of Mfr. Johnson for 
the honour you have conferred on him, T have only to add thatl 
‘will do my best to seo that it ix conveyed fo him ax safely a 
pomible, though it will bo no very easy matter, as it cannot reach 
him till ho has again crossed tho Himalayas, and reaobed Ws 
distant residenoo in Tadak, somo 20 marches beyond that grt 
mango of mountains.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS' PRIZE MEDALS. 


‘Tho Hon. G, ©, Buonnick, at the fnvitation of tho Prosidetty 
‘alidressod the Meeting on the subject of the Public Schools 
Fxamination of the prosent year, Ho maid tho Spooial Subj 
for tho year 1874-5 waa China; General R, Stnichay boing Exaile 
in Phywical, and Sir Ruthorford Alcock Examinor in Politi! 
Geogtnphy. ‘The award of tho Eximinors was as follows :— 


Purstcat Greorari, Gold Medal—Honry Alexander Mion 
Bion College. Bronze Medal.—Arohibald Edward Garrod, Bath 
Dorough College. Honowrably Mentioned.—O. A. Spring Rice, Btoe 
Colloge ; H. Perrin, Clifton College; HL. H. Hancock, Dristol Gras 
mir School; W. D. Thomson, Clifton College; H. M. Platnatif, 
City of Lonilon School. # 

Pourrica, Groonarty. Gol Medal—Sidney H. Be 
Dulwich Coleg. Bronze Medal—William 0. Graham, Etoa 
loge. Honourably Mentioned.—J. ‘Vans Agnow, Marlborough College: 
W. M. H, Milner, Marlborough College; J, F. Heyes, 

College; D. G. Crawford, Cheltentam College, Knox, 
bury College; A. S. Moriarty, Brighton College: 





Public Schools Prize Medals, oxy 


‘This was the seventh year in which these examinations had been 
held, and it was o most gratifying fact that, although tho average 
standard of atlainment had not always beon as high as could have 
‘heen wished, there never had been wanting candidates worthy, in 
the opinion of the Examiners, to receiv hoth the Gold and the 
Bronze medals in both divisions. At first sight, the total number 
of candidates (nineteen in each subject) might appear rather «mall 
‘but he thought it was as great as could be expected, for boys at 
Dublio schools were now almost distracted with tho multiplicity of 
examinations, and nincteen would bo oonsidored a vory rospectable 
number of competitors for a college scholarship at either of the 
Universities. Nor should it be forgotten that the Special Subject 
chosen for the year required a good deal of propargtion outside the 
groove of tho ordinary school studies, It was vory satistuotory to 
earn, a8 the Coumoil had dono, that #o many of the successful can- 
‘idates in. previous examinations had distinguished themeolves in 
othorstadien at the Universition and elsewhere; and ho had always 
‘maintained that preparation for the genoral Geographical papers was 
‘8 good an inventment of time as a boy at « publio school could make, 
whether for tho Universities, the Anny, or the Civil Service, So 
1nch could scarcely bo snid for the Special Subject cach year, which, 
ierers, was the Seschceeg feature of the examinations, and 

entured to donbt whether any Geographer present, howevor 
einen, would land sch chance tha coupe ion, without 
lovoting a groat deal of time to special reparation, aguinst the 
coil cates of tho your, y 

Special Subject for noxt year was tho Arotio Regions. The 
Physical geography of the Arctic Rogions had n groat intorent of ite 
‘own, and Afr, Major had shown how much was to be nid on the 
‘Political goography in connection with tho yarione ‘migrations and 


































exvi ‘Sir H.C, Rawninson’s Address. 


‘In prosenting the Gold Medal for Physical Geography to Mn | 
TL. A. Miors, the Purstonnt said: “Tam very happy to present you 
‘with the Gold Medal for Physical Geography. You havo hail ono 
‘of the first physical geographors in tho world for your examiner 
Genoral Strachey, and having ‘attained the Gold Medal under his — 
inwpeetion is 4 vory great honour indeed. Tam happy to find that 
you bave an hereditary connection with science ; your grandfather's 
epntation as a Botanint is known all over the world, and I tri 
thia will be an incentive to you to emulate that reputation,” 

‘Addressing Mri Garrod, tho Puesinxxr spoko these wonlss= 
™ Allow amo to present you with tho Bronzo Medal for Physical 
Geography which you havo earned this year, I boliove you alae 
aro connected with science, your brother being woll known ax 
Physiologist. I trust that that will be an incentive to you to 
further oxortion in welontific studios in future,” ' 

Noxt addrosing Mr, 8. H. B, Saunders, tho Pansvent aids | 
fm vory glad to prosent you with this Gold Modal for Political 
Geography. Sir Rutherford Alcock, one of our Vico-Presidenth 
whowo paat official connection with China rendered him roaster of 
tho Special Subject of tho year, at fur ax Political Geography wat 
concormed, was your Examinct, and it id a great honowr for you that 
ho reports most favourably of your work. I think that on « proviott 
‘consion alao you Were honourably mentioned, and it in vary aie 
factory now to find that you havo obtained the Gold Modal ae ® 
reward of pormevering in tho we course.” ak 

Addrosing Mr. Graham, the Prxsioexr aaidl : 1 prowont you wilh 
this Bronze Medal for Political Geography. 1 congratulate you 0h 
having obtained it, 1 congratulate Eton Colloge also on 
‘having come to the front, and sent to us a prizoman for 
Political awd Physical Geography. Lsay nothing in disparagement, 
of the other schools, but it tnust be very satisfactory. to all 
to find their old college coming to the front in this manner, 40 
sonding prizemen for the Geographical Medals.” 

‘The Ballot for the Connell was then taken, and the 
declared as follows (the naines in Italics being those of the 
Councillors, and those who change office) :— 

President : Major-General Sir HO, Bayingoa, x.0.b ke. 
Presidents: Sir Rutherford Alcock, k.c.n., &e.; Admiral Sir 
‘Vico-Admiral Sir R. Collinson, on; Lord 
‘Trustece: Lord Houghton, Diccty ¥-ns; Sir Walter O. 
Bart. Secretaries: Clements R, Markham, Esq, cn, Fons7 2 





Vote of Thanks to the Presitent, oxvii 


Major, Haq 5.4. Foreign Secretary : Lord Arthur Russell, tr. Cote 
eillore: John Balt, Bug, ¥. 1, Fowell Buston, Bart.; Six George 
Gampbell, Kosa, a.7.; Captain F. J, 0, Evans, nax., c.n.; Jamo 
Forgnsson, Esq., rx.2,; Right Hou, Sir H. Bartle Frere, xm; Vieos 
Adiniral Sir William H. Hall, w.c.b,; Major-General Sir Fredorio J. 
Goldemaid, xo.81.; Francie Galton, Bay, v |. B. Grant-Dalf, 
Ua Mt; The Duke of Manchester ; Jobn Murray, Esq. Si Charles 
Moboleon, Bart, nox.; Vioo-Admirul E. Ommanney, ca 
Goneral OP, Righy ; Admiral G, H Richard, ¢ +H Danby 
Seymour, Ka: 8. W. Silver, Eaq.; General R, Strachey, vas; 
Sit Harry ©, Verney, Bart.; Major ©. W. Wilson, nx. ‘Treasurer: 
Reginald, Cooks, Eaq. 


‘The Piainn¥T announced, further, that the Council had that day 
elected His Royal Highnoss the Duke of Edinburgh ax Honorary 
Provident of tho Socioty, Hix Royal Highnos having, exprossod his 
Willingness to nooept that office, and stated that ho should be wory 
Huppy to attend the meoting» of tho Society from time to time, and 
ako the chair, on oocasions when subjects woro disoumed which 
Gonooened the profession with which ho was connected. Hix Royal 
Highnows would not, as Honorary President, bolong to tho Council, 
Dut would oocupy a position next to Hor Majosty, the Patron, nid 
the Prince of Walon, tho Vico-Patron, of the Society. 


‘Tho Annual Address on tho Progress of Geo, ay was then 
read by tho Prosident, aftor which on 

Sir G. owex roso to propose « voto of thanks to the President 
for his oxeetdingly ablo and Tucid adarons, Tt was, he said, pore 
sonally ® gréat satisfiction to him to return to England aftor 
iisteon years absence, and find the chair which was then #0 ably 
filled hy Sir Rodrick Murckison now oconpied by Sir H. Rawlinnon, 
Me wax quite sure that the mecting would Join with him in exe 
Proming « hopo that Sir Honry would permit his Address to be 
Printed and circulated among the mombers of the Soviet, . 

Lol Correstor, in secinding the restution, mid he tad had. 
Ture experience than many mombers prevent of the services rene 
= i belt tho Prosident, having been himself for somo 

J rater of the Comncil, and the meoting having that day — 

‘ected him ono of the Viee-Presidenta, Tie alo ae 
Sie rate the members of the sca, ability, and wisdom with which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson transacted the ‘tnsiness of the Society, ‘ 

‘The Resolution was agreed to, Fd as hs 
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“ithe Preswexr in returning thanks for tho vote, said he 
"Qo his bost during the coming year to conduct the business of 
Sooioty as it had hitherto Leon conducted ; but he trusted that 
‘the next anniversary, as he should then havo filled the chair 
five yours, he would be allowed to resign his position into 
‘Wands of some youngor and more active officer. He had 
‘a hops last yoar that Sir Bartle Frere would resumo tho chair 
the present occasion, and he abould still have expressed th: 
hope, but that in a short time Sir Bartlo'would leave England 
‘ome months, as ho had armnged to accompany the Prince of 
to India, so that it was impomible for him to porform the 
of President this year, He had morely retired from tho ofl 
VicoPresident in consequence of that engagement, but om 
return from India it was to be hoped that he would again 
tho high office in the Society which ho had formerly hold. 
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ADDRESS 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 24th May, 187. 


By Mason-Gexenan Sm H.C, Rawiisoy, 5.0, F.R8y, 
DOsLy LaDy BTC, PRESIDENT, 





Gurrony, 

Tx mooting you again on thisj{the 45th anniversary of the 
Royal Geographical Socioty, Tam happy to bo ablo to congratulate 
you on ont inorensed and ever-increasing prosperity. You will 
have Joarnt from the Report of the Council, which bas just Ian 
read, that during the past twelve months there has been’ « not 
‘ingroase of 200 Members, which is tho largest addition that has 
‘boon over made to our ranks within tho limits of the same period 
for although last year thoro were 942 new paying Motabors, agninot 
209 of tho present year, thore wore also 177 withdrawals, as against 
95, no that the balance is 23 in favour of the year now reported, 
Our Rogister now exhibits tho imposing total of 4035 Fellows, of 
‘whom 2000 are Ordinary, and 7 aro Honorary, and’ Honorary. 
Corresponding, Members, ' Our income han also atendily advanced 
until it now exceods 70001, por annum, and if we may fudge from 
the repeated references that aro made to us on Geographical subjects 
from all parts of the world, our reputation and influence have cer 
‘tainly not diminished. ‘It must indeed be « gratifying reflection to 
the Follows of this Society that it faguataly oboe to ceo etal i 
beer! Presidents, 
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vos, in having contributed to launch an enterprise 
which, as they beliove, will not only yield the most valuble 
scientific results, but will redound to the honour of England, and 
‘will raise still higher the professional charsoter of British sailors. 

{here aro two other points to which ‘Tam desirous of calling your 
attention before procceding to our regular Report on the progress of 
Goography. ‘Tho one relates to our Evening Mestings, which wo are 
‘still enabled, through the indulgent consideration of the Sonate of 
‘the University of London, to hold in this handsome and commo- 
ious Hall. On all ordinary occasions the accommodation which is 
‘hore furnished. isample for our requirements, and the Connell would 
‘not therefore propose to cancel the rule which permits each Fellow 
‘to introduce ono gentloman or two lady friends to our Evening 
Meotings; hut on extraordinary ooeasions the demand for places in 
‘m0 groat, that in tho interesta of the Fellows generally wo are 
obliged to ask for authority to limit, at our discretion, the privilege 
of admimion to sch meotings to ono visitor to each Member. 
‘Pho Council will not imporo this restxiction unloss they havo 
‘reason to apprehend excossive crowding ; but itin manifestly unfair 
that the Hill should bo Billed with visitors to the exclusion of tho 
Follows, and we trust, therofore, that tho eompromise now suggested 
‘will meot with genoral approval. 

‘The other point to which I dosire to:call your attontion, and which 
has, Iam sure, given much satisfuotion to the Fellows, is ‘the im- 
provement in the publication of our ‘Proceodings.’ By groat anal 
uty ou the part of our Staff, and especially through tho activity of 
our Secretary, Mr, Bates, we havo boon able before the Anniversary 
to presont the Fellows with five mimbors of our ‘Proceedings’ for 
tho current Seasion, instead of threo numbers, as in former years; 
not only a larger amonnt of matter, in an improved form, being 
thus submitted for perusal, but the forthor advantage being gained 
of circulating detailed information of new discoverios among the 
Fellows while the interest of the subject is still fresh in their 
monories, ‘Tho 45th volume of tho ‘Journal’ is also in active 
preparation, and will probably be finished before the end of the year, 
tho material being of a vory varied chamoter, and amply mustain~ 
ing tho reputation which our publications have long enjoyed of 
farnishing the most complete record of the present state and pro- 
‘gress of Geographical knowledge that is to be found in Europe. © 

Our lossos by death during the poriod under review have bead 
exceedingly heavy, the obituary list commencing with the honoured 














Obituary. —Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn. xxi 
names of Sir C. Lyell, D'Avezo, and Sir H. Kellott, and closing 
‘within theso few days with tho namos of Mr. Findlay and Admiral 
Shorard Osborn, who, beloved and respcoted in this Society, were 
algo among the foremost Geographers of the age. 





Rean-Avwina Suexand Oswoxx, ox.—In Sherard Osborn tho 
Society hs lost ane of ita most active and valued members. De~ 
Yoted to his profossion, an ardent geographor, an open-banded 
‘yot judicious enoournger of enterprise, his bright and genial fhco 
will Ioug be missed, and his placo among us will not easily bo 
filled. In the half-century that Osborn lived. ho did bis full sharo 
of valuable work; and although ho turned his hand to many 
things, yot thero was « thoroughness and completovess in all bo 
did which is rarely found eombined with that versatility of geniva 
Which distinguished our lamented friend. Gifted with rare 
Abilities, eapable alike of conceiving great projects and of close and 
vearching attention to minuto dotails, endowed with warm sym 
pathies and with an unnsnal power of attracting the devoted affeo- 
tion of those with whom he worked, ho, through life, brought all 
tho powors of his mind to boar on ono objoct, which ho songht in 
iany ways. He loved his profession with a puro and wnselfish 
ovotion, and he saw how clovly the best interests of tho Navy 
‘ware conneoted with the objects of this Society. Elenco it was hin 
Perooption of what was most conducive to the good of the Navy: 
‘tat led him to boome an ardent goographor. Ho saw that in time 
‘of pouoo, exploration and discovery were the legitimate substitutes 
for warlike entorprisos ; and it was in his succesful enforcement of 
thin truth that his greatest service to his oountry lies, ‘The story. 
of Osborn’ Jifo thus furnishes « bright examplo of devotion toa 
noble profession, and of zoalons and successful efforts to advance ite 
tuo interests; om tho one hand, by improving overy branch of tho 
‘Navy as a powor in timo of war, on tho othor by furthering goo- 
graphical research, and advancing thowe great goographical and 
ouimercial enterprises which Osborn looked upon as tho logitimate 
Dattles and victories of the Navy in time of peace, a 

Shorard Osborn was the son of a Colonel in the Madras Army, 5 

P. 














‘nd. was born on tho 25th of April, 1822, In September 1897, at 
tho age of fifteen, he entored the Navy as first-class volunteer ot 
boafd HALS. Zyacinth, au 18-gun corvette, commanded by Captain 
Warren, who gave him the nomination. After visiting Bombay 
nd Trincomalee, the Hyacinth arrived at Singapore in May 1888; 
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and-wis employed to drive tho insurgent Malays out of Quedahy e 
part on tho Sfalacca. peninsuls, which it was the British peliey 0 
Piatore to the King of Siam, She left Penang in September 1838, 
fa onder to blockade Quedah and tho River Parlis, For this prs 
{pose Captain Warren, besides his own ship, had three logger-riggnd 
amboats, manned by Malays; snd the command of ons of those 
eile’ the Eworald, was entrusted to young Osborn, ‘Ths, ax 
. and when only sixteen, Sherant Osborn took eom- 
Shand of his first ship/on December thy 1638. “All was bright 
fend Beautiful to me" be anys. '* Placed, young as T wax, in 
‘ponition of tront and Yespousibility, enjoying all the sweots of come 
Joana and still too young to: feel its anxieties, it was indood the 
runny wide of the world that I was then enjoying, ani as with a 
Ghicbbing puto ond zealous hoart, T walked my own quartor-dock, 
how camott, in all tho honosty of youth, wore my revolutions to 
Aeworve well of my profession.” ‘Then followed an exciting liniey 
chasing and capturing pirationl praia, worvico on whore and up 
ivorw, and vome hard Hghting, watil Quedab was evacuated in the 
following March. At last-the timo camo for giving up his indepen 
ont command and returning to the Hyueinth, Tt was not with- 
‘out rogret," Osborn tolls wy, “that Tid my crew good-bye for my 
firwt camy as n éaptain had boon a very very bappy ono; and if over 
vot of poor fellows triod to show that the feeling was mutual, it 
‘was exhibited in the warm good-bye of Jadeo and his swarthy 
crow." Osborn kept « careful journal, noting down all ho sav, 
read, ob fot, and in 1887 the portion of it relating to the Quodal 
‘campaign wax published, with « dedication to hix beloved old com 
rmander, Captain W. Warren, ox, Tt ts one of the most cbarinins 
naval stories of this century, full of tales of adventure and of it 
formation conveyed in o pleasant and genial form, and bas beer. the 
delight of many a young officer Who has learnt from *Quedal' the 
importance of keeping a journal, Osbom always said that to & 
stoady habit of journalising, noting down all ho saw, wnd. educating: 
himself with his jonrnal, he was mainly indebted for being able to 
fight his way up an nrtuows profession, 
“After the Quedah service the Hyacinth went to China, and Osborn 
was in bor at tho reduction of Canton in 1841. Tn 1842 he joinoll 
the Clio, commanded by Captain ‘Trowbridge, with whom be 
fon shore at the capture of the batteries of Woosung om the 16th of 
June, He was afterwards in the Volage, and returned home in tho 


Columbine in 1848. 1 
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= On the 6th of December, 1649, ho passed his examination for Lien 
tenant, and was appointed to the Excellent, at Portamouth, where he 
‘wes a messmaate of several of the gallant young officers who after- 
wards joined Sir John Franklin's Pxpedition, and whom he had 
proviouly mown in China, After studying gunnery for a year, he 
used ont carly in 1844 with a first-class cortificato as gunnery 
‘ler, and was specially selected as Gunnery Moto of FLM.S. 
Chltingoood, cu 80-gun line-of-battlo ship, which was commissioned 
a Flageship in tho Pacifio on May 4th, 1844. 

‘ho Collingwood bore the flag of Admiral Sir George Seymour, 
‘nd was, in hr day, the smartest ax well as tho happiost ship in the 
ervioe, Hor Captain was tho Tate Admiral Sir Robert Smart, ber 
Conmander was the prosnt Admiral H. Broadhead ; and it is 
remarkable fact that ‘no less than five naval squadrons are at this 
noment: commanded by old Collingwood, namely, the Channel, the 
‘Fast Tndian, the Pacifio, the Australian, and tho Flying Squadrons, 
Shorard Osborn brought the gunnory-drill of the Collingwood, both 
fv rogardy gencral quarters ond amall-arm practice on shore, to a 
very high dogreo of ficiency, serving as Mato until his promotion 
on May 4th, 1846, and afterwards av Gunnery Liontenant until the 
thfp was paid off om July 20th, 1848, Tn the Collingrood Osborn 
‘visited! most of tho ports on the wost cousts of South Amorion, 
Mexico, and California, and the Sooiety and Sandwich Islands; and 
lhe was expooially fheoinated by the grandeur of the rivar systems of 
South America, as future fluvial highways of commares. Ho eol- 
Teotod undwrote much on this subject; and it i# vory interesting, 
‘o# instancing the completeness of all his life-work, that in after 
‘yours, ni one of the Directors of the Amazon Steam Navigation 
Gompany, he should have beon ublo to realise one of the dreams of 
Mis youth. 

After tho Coltinguodd vas paid off, Osborn was appointed to com= 
‘mand the rnall serow-steatnor Diearf, for service on the cont of 
Ireland during the Smith O'Brien riots, and received great praise 
for his gallantry and seamanship in saving hor when in» sinking 
‘tate; after w heavy galo of wind. But on the return of Sir James 
Row in the wutemn of 1849, the fate of Sir John Franklin's Expe- 
dition, in which were many of his own friends aud messmates; 
absorbed ll his attention, and aroused his enthusiasm tothe utmost. — 
For it was proposed, and in-very influential quarters, that the search 
for the Erebus and Terror should bo abandoned, it being: suggested: 
‘that these ships had never entered Lancaster Sound, but had gone 
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down in Bafin Bay. Osbom hotly opposed this advice with all 
‘the enorgy of his charactor, repelling the argumonts of thoro who 
‘wished to abandon Franklin to his fate with scornful indignation. 
THe aroused the country, and boforo the close of 1849 the Govern- 
rent hind resolved to renew the search, 

"he Arctic Expedition of 1850-51, under Captain II, 'T. Austin, 
‘ex, consisted of two ailing-vessols, tho Resolute and Assistance, and 
‘two ateam-tenders; and Osborn received the command of the steamer 
‘Piowser, a8 tendor to Captain Austin's ship, tho Resolute, ‘hia 
Bxpodition, taken ax a: whole, and considering its various results, 
‘was tho most successful and important that ever entered the Arotio 
ogious. Captain Austin's arrangements for winter-quarters, atid 
‘tho nyxtom lio introdnood, secured not only the health but the cheer= 
fulness and happiness of officors and men. ‘Thero was no wicknoss 
‘and the only doath was due toan nocident. M’Clintook, who bad 
tho experionoo of Sir James Roms Expodition to aid him, developed 
tho wystom of sledgo-travolling under Austin, aud brought it to 
‘great porfootion, so that many hundreds of miles were explored. 
Osborn showed tho importance of steam-power in tho ioe, and his 
oxploita in Melyillo Bay lod directly to the adoption of powerful 
serowsateamers for the whaling fleet. ‘This was hix spooial part of 
the work; but ho was ono of the loading spirits of the expedition, 
‘and accompanied Captain Ommanney in the journey’ xcross) the 
fronen wea to Capo Walleor, and onwards, in independent commands 
to the western extrome of Princo of Wales Land. Fifteon ledges 
manned by 108 officers and mon, were equipped for the roarck and 
nobly did they all do their work, But Osborn gives the chief eredit 
to the mon. On thom fell the hard. lnbour, to us fell the kionowrs 
of the enterprise; yot none excelled the men in cheerfulness and 
nguine hopofulness.” OF the officers, * M'Clintock,” sayx Osbora, 

\d fairly won the palin; in eighty daya he nd travelled 800 
miles, and heartily did all congratulate him on his success.” 

On the return of Captain Austin’ Expedition in tho autumn of 
1851, Onborn again plended earnestly for a renewal of the searoh 
Until the fato of Franklin and bis people was discovered, and the 
records brought home, and not till then, Osborn again and agsit 











declared, would England -have done her duty: towards the captains, 


officers, and crews of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, The publication of 


his * Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ in February 1852, which 
contains an admirable account of ive-navigation in Melville Bay, of 
Arotic winter-quarters, and of Arctio sledge-trayelling, stimulated 
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Puli intorest,and early in 1852 the dispatch of another expedition 
‘was decided upon. Osborn again commanded the Pioneer, having 
‘been promoted to the rank of Commander; and, owing to his provious 
‘experince, his presence in tho expedition was invaluable, Ho 
passed two most trying wintors up Wellington Channel, and mado 
Jong sledge-journeys, ono of which, exoseding a thousand miles, om 
fhot, Rotaraing home in the autumn of 1855, ho for a few months 
‘was Commander of the Norfolk Distriot Coast Guard, an appoint- 
ment he acoopted to rocrait his health, Te had been for five sut- 
‘mers and three winters in the Arctic regions, a servico which he 
ever looked upon ax an invaluable training for a naval officer, and 
from the day of his roturn he contemplated the rencwal of seiontifio 
Arotio research at some future day. During the brief intervol of 
reat ho undertook tho difficalt task of editing the journals of Sir 
Robert M'Cloro, and in April 1856 was published, “he Discovery 
‘of North-West Passago by H.MS. Ineestigator, Captain Re M’Chire, 
‘edited by Captain Shorard Osborn,’ which has since passed throngh 
four editions 

‘The Crimoan war had broken out bofore the return of the Arotie 
Espodition, and Shorard Osborn was soon called from his) brief 
reat to aotive service. He wax appointed to LMS. Feneiue in 
the Tilack Sea, and wasisted Aduniral Boxer in restoring, order in 
Balaklava Harbour, He was presont at tho capture of Kertch, and 
in tho pring of 1855 he eucceoded Captain Lyons in command of 
light wquadron, of fourteen to eighteon gunboats and dispatch 
ventols in the Sea of Azov, the shoros of which were lined with 
‘extensive dep6te of provisions for the mupply of Sebastopol. With 
extenordinary: dash and celerity Osborn attacked position after 
Position, aud destroyed tho accumulated stores at Bordiansk, Tagun= 
10g; Ghoiek, and Arabat. During the campaign of 1855 ho was 
promoted to post-rank, and, at the special request of Sir Edmond 
‘Lyons, was appointed to the Meio, in which vessel he continued 
0 command the Sea of Azov aquadron until the signature of the 
tronty of poaoo, In this romarkablo sorvico Sherard Osborn dis 
played great. powers of organization, combined with dash and 
‘Tapidity-of action. In recognition of its value he was oroated 
Compasion of the Order of the Bath, an oficar of the Legion 
‘Honour, and of the Medjidje. — 

Is was at this time, in 1856, that Sherard Osborn became & 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, just nineteen years 9g 
and in 1857 ho contritmted a paper ‘On the Geography of the 
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{Sea of Azor, the Patrid Sea, and the adjacent Coasts, with Romarks 
fon their Commercial Future,’ which was publisbed in the twenty- 
seventh volume of our * Journal: 

‘Tn the spring of 1857 Captain Osborn was appointed to TLALS, 
Fries, om the breaking out of the war with China, and he was 
‘entrusted with the responsible duty of escorting fifteen guuboats 

fo China, some of them of the lightest dranght that had ever passed 
tho Cape. Sir William Palmer, the Commander-in-Chief at Dovon- 
port, was so inch struck with the arduons nature of tho tak 

‘that, in giving Captain Osborn his parting orders, he sxid, in the 
[provonce of his Secretary, Mr. Charles Richards, “If you ever, 
Sir, deliver all that sqnadrua safe to your Admiral in China, you 
doiorve to be made a Commodore.” By carrying the squadron on 
‘great olrolo to the south of the Cape the passage was mado without 

‘ingle dinaater; the gunboats arrived safely at Hong-Kong, aud 

their prosenco changed the character of the war, and brought our 

to a successful, iasue. Captain Osborn took «pros 
‘minent part in all the operations of tho war, from the exoalade of 
Canton to the capture of the Takn Forte in 1858, and be was the 
first to reagh the city of Tion-txin. He afterwards took Lord Elgin 
to Japan, aod led the squadron beyond the surveyed portion of 
Yodo Bay, until tho ships were anchored within sqinshot of the 
‘capital; which socured tho signatnre of a satisfactory treaty between 
(Great Britain and Japan, 

Tn September 1858 the question arose as to how far it wax. pote 
ible to declare the River Yang-taze navigable for Europeans, alil 
Captain Osborn andertook to test it by taking tho Furious, aocote 
paniod by the Cruiser and two gunboats, up the river as far as she 
would go The river was falling, and the navigation, was sot 
intricate and difficult. Several times the Furious had to be clear 
to her keel, in onder to float her off unknown reefe and shoals; but 
hho succeeded in reaching Hankow, 600 miles from the sea. ‘The 
service was most important one, for it enabled Lord. Elgin 0 
insist on the river being opened to foreign commerce; and at thit 
moment thero is line of steamers on it earrying a valuable Ear 
pean trade. The Ambassador spoke of the transport of tho Furiost 
to Hankow as a feat unparalleled in maval history, and added that 
the succossful issue of tho undertaking was due to the energy, PA 
feasional skill, courage, and jadgment, of Captain Osborn and his able 
Master,” Mr. Stephen Court, another old. Arctic officer, who had 
served with distinction in the Ineetigator under Sir Robert MOlaxt 
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In 1859 Sherard Osborn returned to England in sbattered 
health, and worked hard to support his family by literary labours. 
Ho published his Cruise in Japaneso Wators,’ ‘The Fight on the 
Peiho; “On Allied Operations in China,’ * Our Position with China; 
*War and Progress in Chinn,’ and ‘A Cruise in the Yangtsze,’ as 
artioles in‘ Blackwood's Magazino’ in 1859 and 1860, In the 
samme perfodioal he also published ‘Pho Voyage of tho Far in the 
Arotio Seas,'in January 1860; ‘Tron Clad Ships of War, in No 
Yember and December 1860, and March 1861; *'The ‘Trans- 
atlantio Tolograph Iceland Route,’ in February 1801; and ‘‘The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,’ in March 1961, Tt was in De- 
camber: 1859, also, that he published his charming memoir of the 
illmstzioun Arctic navigator for whose sucoour he had devoted the 
Dost yours of his own life, ‘The Careor, Last Voynge, and Fate of 
Sir John Franklin,’ was ono of Shorard Osbor's noblest literary 
‘efforts. At this period, also, Osborn contributed. two papers to our 
‘Proceedings,’ namely, ‘Remarks upon the Amount of Light expori- 
‘encod in High Northorn Latitudes during tho Abwonoo of tho Sim! 
‘ai Notes Geographioul and Commoreial made during; the Passage 
of HALS. Furiow in 1858 from Shavghai to tho Gulf of Pecheli 
sand back,’ G 

In 1861 Captain Osborn was, appointed to H.MS. Donegal, and 
‘erved sm the coast. of Mexico until the following year, when th 
Denogal wos paid off, In Juno 1862 « proposal was mado to Shorard 
Osborn by Mr. Lay, as agent to the Chinese Government, that he 
should tako command of large squadron of armed veesols to bo 
‘equipped by him in England for tho supprossion of piracy on the 
cost of China, on tho understanding that he would not bo plaood 
nderany native authorities, Imt receive bis ordors direct from the 
Emperor. A squadron of six vossols was constructed, equipped, and 
arti’ to tho neighbourhood of Peking in 1863, with Osborn in 
supreme command, and Charles Forbes, Burgoyne, Allen Youngy 
find Spencer Chapman under him. But, on reporting himeelf, 
(Osborn found that the Ghinese Government repudiated the engage 
‘tmonta of ite agent, and wished to place a mandarin as a superiot 
offigar over him; and he found also that the altered conditions 
‘were likely to causo embarrassment to his own Government, 

On tho one hand, bo still had the opportunity of making a large 
fortune in a porfoctly legitimate way; on tho other, he saw that 

1his continuance in cousmand might prove compromising to 
intoresta in China, He took a truly patriotic course—sacrificel ‘ 
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private considerations to the interests of his contry, and withdrew 
The whole force. For this uniolfish decision ho received the 
‘warmont official commendation, and the cordial personal thanks of 
Tord Palmerston. But anyone who knew Osborn could have no 
Aoubt of his couree of action under such circumstances, Devotion 
to his profession and love of country were the raling passions of 
is life. 

“At this timo Captain Cowpor Colos was urging his turret syste, 
which he had fist conceived while serving under Sherard Onbom 
fn the Se of Azoy, on the attention of the Admiralty. In dove- 
oping hin ideas Captain Coles had always received cordial encode 
ragomont from Osborn; and in 1864 Captain Osborn was wppointed 
to HLM.S. Royal Sveroign, an old lino-of-battlo ship which bad leon 
cut down nd specially adaptod to tost tho new turret system 
fuventel by Cowper Coles. Oxborn held this command until the 
‘ei of 1864, and reported on the perfect snooons with which 12ston 
guns woro for tho first time nsed at soa, and gonerally on the 
‘excollenco of tho turrot system, 

Tt was during this period of homo sorvice that Oxborn at longth 
found time to turn his attention toa renewal of Arotic discovery, Hs 
‘was porfoot mastar of his subject, and had read and carefully weighed 
all that bad. hoon dono and written on Arotio matters, bath before 
‘nd srinoo his own return from the far north in 1843, Ho know 
‘that if the unknown region round the Pole was to bo discovered anil 
‘explored, it must be by that syrtem of sledgo-travellings whioh, wai 
developed in Captain Austin’s Expodition by Sir Leopold M°Clin~ 
tock, Consequently the outo to bo selected must bo that whicly 
while offering tho groatert facilities for retrout, also furnished the 
means of travelling along a continuous const-line running orth= 
wards, In hix momomble paper, read before the Geographictl 
Society on January 23rd, 1865, Sherard Osborn eloquently advo — 
ceatod the dispatch of a naval Arctic Expedition to explore the 
unknown Polar region by the route of Smith Sound, and consist> 
ing of two vessels. Never was thero #0 large and enthusiastic 6 
gathering of Arctic officers and men of science; and it was folt 
that, in spite of delays and sneers and divided counsels, Osborn’ — 
proposal would eventually be adopted, He had on his side cote 
plete knowledge, judgment, tact, uitiring energy, and. perseveranc® 

’ 





Tn his youth Osborn was impetuous, and was occasionally hurried 
by his zeal into writing or saying things which created opposition: 
But in his mature years this impetuosity was kept well in handy 
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‘and became a useful servant to aid in the achievement of great 
ends, ‘The subject was thoroughly ventilated in 1865; articles 
‘wero written in leading periodicals, and the public became accns- 
tome’ to its discussion ; Osborn was satisfied with this result for 
the moment, and bided his time. 

His great talent for organisation led to his being offered and to 
his accepting tho appointment of Agent to the Great Indian Penin- 
‘sila Railway, and he sailed for Bombay in March 1865, During 
the following yoar ho devoted his wholo enorgies to the improve- 
‘mont of arrangements for the traffic, and oxpocially for the transport 
and shiptont of cotton bales, and he effected great and extensive 
reforms. When, in April 1866, ho was obliged to resign his appoint 
‘ment and roturn to England, owing to ill hoalth, the Government 
of Romboy oxpromod " vory xinoore rogret at the prospect of the 
lous of his vervices, which havo boon most valnable to tho Govern 
‘Mont and to the publi Tn 1867 ho became Managing Director 
of tho Telegraph Construotion and Maintensnce Company, for the 
Purporo of giving his profesional knowledge to the work of 
establishing wubmarino telegraph communication between Groat 
Britain and bor Kastorn and Australian possessions, In four yearn 
this undortaking was comploted by a sories of submarine cables from, 
Falmouth, the Mediterranean and Red ‘Sea, to India, China, and 
Australia. Shorard Osborn, in comploting this groat work, served 
the commorcial ax well ne the naval and military interests of his 
conntry; and when he- read his paper at our Meeting on Novome 
bor 29th, 1870, ‘On the Geography of the Bod of tho Atlantio, 
Tndian Ovoon, and Mediterranean Sea,’ he announced that during 
tho two proviows years hiv Company had laid 17,000 miles of 
‘cable, worth 6,000,000, He continued to preside over the work 
of the ‘Telegraph Maintenance Company from 1867 to 1873, 

- In 1868 Shorard Osborn contested Birkenhead in the Liboral 
interest, and fonght a gallant bettle against the overpowering local 
influonce of Messrs, Laird. His failure was an undoubted Jom to. 
tho House of Commons and to the country. ‘He had a most agreeable 
‘oiee, great powers of diction, and a ready fluency, which, added 
to his extensive and varied knowledge, and his aptitude as an 
administrator and organiser of work, would ave eoatred to him 
Parliamentary and official suocess. In 1871 he had command of 
ALM.S. Hercules in the Channel ‘squadron for some months, and on 
the 20th of May, 1873, he was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admfral. 
‘Tn 1887 he published two articles in *Blackwood's Magazine’ om — 
‘VoL, Xty, ic ong 
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“One Naval Defences’ snd on ‘Tho Turret-ships of England and 
‘Amorien’ and in 1678 ho brought out 0 thoughtful and mont 
Jaluable pamphlet on coast defences, 

‘Ever svolots for the advancement of tho objects of this Society, 
and desirous of giving wome lasting mark of his sense of tho uso that 
ar Mbrary had often been to him in hiszxesearches, he quite recently 

‘the Council with the sum of 2001, to be laid ont in the 

of valnable works, He did not intend that the name of 
the giver should become Known, but his death removesall neceaity 
for concealment, and it in right that the Fellows should know to 
‘whom wo nro indebted for thiv munificent gift 

“After preparing tho way Uy repeated recurrence to the mibjoct in 
periodioals, herard Osborn read his scoond paper, "On the Renowsl 
Uf Artic Exploration,’ at a meoting of our Society in January 1672. 
‘Ho maintained the same viows as he had propounded in 1805, and 
‘again ungod the value and importance of such expeditions as a wchool 
for training naval officers, and ns a noble and useful ooeupation in 
tino of poate. Tho interval had heen well spit, and it was ford 
thatall Aretioauthorition wore now unanimously in favour of Shorard 
Onborn’ route by Stith Sound. Tt-was cloar that the public matt 
‘was moved, ind that it only remained to eonvinos the Government 
that «uch was the'case, Daring 1872 an exhaustive Momorandaan 
‘on the mientigo remults to te obtained by Arotio exploration was 
‘propared, the greator part of which was written by Osborn ; and in 
December he accompanied our deputation to Mr. Lowo and Mr. 
Gonchon, anil took n leading part in the representations that were 
rade. But the result was tmsatixfuctory, 

‘Sherard Osborn found that the obstacle was the oflicial objection, 
‘based on tho alloged difficultios and dangor of ico-navigation. He 
therefore became convinced that this objection must bo removed, 
‘and that tho only praotionl way of getting rid of it was to dispatch 
‘a naval officer to the Arctic regious to give a lively and fresh report 
on ioo-navigation and on the modern system of overootning 
to progress in tho ice, He selected: for this wervico Commander 
‘A. H, Markham, who, under Admiral Osborn’s auspices, visited 
Bafin Bay, Barrow Strait, and the Gulf of Boothia in a whalet 
oquired a thorough knowledge of ice-navigation with the aid of 
‘steam, and returned in perfoct safoty. Tho results of his observi= 
ftions wore published in a work, entitled “A Whaling: Cruise ® 
Baffin Bay, in 1873,’ to which Sherard Osborn wrote an introdae 
tion, Strengthened with this additional evidence, T and the Prési- 
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dent of the Royal Society, accompanied by Admiral Shorard Osborn, 
had an interview with the Prime Minister on August Ist, 1874, the 
result of which is woll known, An Arotio Expodition was decided 
‘upon, and in December of last yoar a Committoo, consisting of 
Admirals Richards, M‘Clintock, and Sherard Osborn, was appointed 
by the Admiralty to arrange all the details, and to recommend the 
instructions that should be given to tho leader of the Expedition, 
‘Their arduous labours were completed last March ; and thus, after 
ton years, the offorts of Shorard Osborn to secure the dispatch of an 
Expedition to discover and explore the unknown region round the 
Polo were at length crowned with success, 

‘The Jons of our lamonted Associato at such a moment is peculiarly 
‘nd. On Monday, the rd of May, he wont to Portsmouth, and wan 
constantly on hoard the Alert and Discovery during the two fol- 
owing days, making tho aoquaintance of tho youngor oflcers 
offering useful suggestions, and doing many acta of thonghtful 
Kindness. On tho Sth, he roturned to London; and ho died very 
‘suddenly, and without any warning of illnes, on tho evening of the 
Oth of May. His romains wore interred in the Highgate Cemetery 
on Monday the 10th, the very day on which wo all looked forward 
to hearing his choory.yoice in this room. I and the Soorotary of 
our Society wore among the numerous old friends who followed. 
‘im to his last resting-place. Many comrades in the Arotio rogioms 
‘stood round his grave :—Sir Leopold M'Clintock, Admiral Richards, 
Captain Allen, Mr. Clements Markham, Dr, Lyall, Dr. Piekthorn, 
Mr, Allon Young, and Mr. John Barrow, the long-triod friend of all 
Arctio voyagors. ‘The Expedition which is about to wail was repre- 
souted by Captain Nares, Captain Stephenson, Commander A. Hi. 
‘Markhara, and Lieutonants Giffard, Parr, Rawso, and Egerton. Of 
Old Collingwoods thero wore Admiral Rowley Lambert, and Mr 
‘Clements Markham; and of other old friends and mossmates— 
Sir John Tay, Captains Mayne, Seymour, Davidson, Forbos, Mr 
‘Sponoer Chapman, and Colonel Jenkin Jones, wero ‘present. 

Shorard Osborn had just reachod the ago of fifty-three, Few mon 
havo completed so much work of lasting and permanent valuo ino 
‘short « space of time, His loss will be long and deeply felt in tho 
publio service, by the Fellows and Council of this Society, and by a 
wide circle of ftionds, It is a sd commencement for the 
Expedition. But it should not and will not cast gloom over i 
‘Sherard Osborn bas been called away after having done his work — 
bravely and manfully in this world, A truer sailor, » braver 
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officer, m Kinder and! moro warm-hearted friend, nover breathed, 
Ho leaves behind him a bright example to follow, and that example 
‘will strengthen the resolves of the young Arctio officers to desarve 
The piso which bo woeld have given them with no sparing hand, 
‘and to-do honour to that noble profession which Sherard Osborn 
‘Toved 0 well. 


‘Auexasirn Guonax Fretay,—A name Iknown wherever tho flag 
of tho British Murine has floated, ix placod in tho list of our Tossox 
uring the Sossion just drawing tos close, Mr. Vindlay's con 
‘eotion with thin Society dater from the year 1844, and during the 
Jast nineteen years, with two short intervals, ho had been an aotive 
and wuch-ostoomed Member of its Council and Committoos, THe 
‘war born in London, January 6th, 1812; hiv physique during his 
Tifo, which was novor equal to his mental powers, became gradually 
fntipaired as tho latter xiponed, and ho died at Dover on the ord 
of the presont month, in his G4th year, the event being precipitated 
ty the Lows of hin wifo w fow wooks previously. 

Mr. Findlay's younger day wero occupied in the compilation 
‘of Geogenphical and Hy@rographioul works, of which his Atlas 
fof Anciont’ and Comparative Qoography are best known to the 
Publi, But he did not confine himself to ono department. of 
gvoggraphionl work, hin talents oon finding: scope in supplying the 
‘wants of a class whose literature is (0 tho landaman a sealed book 
and by the death of John Pardy, the Hydrographer, in 1848, he 
‘was plaoed in the position of suocossor to this branch of nautical re 
soarch and authorship. Ono of his first works of real importance 0 
tho maritimo world was the exhaustive ‘Directory for the Navign- 
tion of the Pacific Ocean,’ comprising 1400 pages. ‘This was ptb= 
lished in 1851, and for its production he was highly ootmplimentod 
in different quartors, and especially by our former President, Sit 
Roderick Murchison, Years of intense Iabour nnd. application 
were devoted to this, work, which stood as the foundation and 
‘model for all his later productions, 

By tho death of Mr. Laurie in 1858, who had previously been the 
medium of making public Mr. Findlay's works, an opportunity wa 
offered for an enlarged field of enterprise and neefulness, of which 
‘he took advantage, resuscitating @ business which boasts of being 
the oldest of its class in Europe but oe, and that the 

house of Van Keulen, of Amsterdam, which: haa existed nearly two 
‘and a half centuries. Since that date he has been pationtiy and 
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thorouglily working ont the designs which he had formed, and which, 
dio lived to accomplish, the greatest of them being his series of * Six 
Nautical Directories for tho wholo World,’ comprising 6000 pagea. 
‘Thow constitute a monnment of industry and perseverance, and are 
‘ovepted as standard authorities in every quarter of the globo. His 
Looks, including the above with the minor but equally valuable 
‘Sailing Directions,’ amount altogether to tho enormous total of 
xnoarly 10,000 pages, and all are mow in constant and daily use, 

As a Cartographor Mz, Findlay showed « pmotical: knowlegy 
‘of the sailor's requirements which the Hydrographio Department of 
the Admiralty were not able to surpass, and. his series of Chaxts 
‘avo well. known and appreciated by the Mercantile Marine, 

Notwithstanding that his own oconpations demanded all. his 
energy, he contrived to xtudy mumorous branches of scionce, the 
romulta of which, from time to timo, wero communicated to this and 
other Sociotien for tho publio benefit, and for one of these, on *'Uhe 
boa Lighthouse Syxtem,’ the Socioty of Arts awarded hin 1 

eda, 





Mr, Findlay was endowod with « wonderfully retentive memory, 
Which stored up information from all eoureos, and readily yielded 
Atgolf for ure, when oalled upon, to the most minute dotail. ‘he 
‘multitude of subjects with which he was conversant was always 
‘smattor of surprise to his numerous soientific and other frionda, ‘Tho 
srubjoot of Ocean, Currents was one to which. he gave groat thonght 
‘and uttention, and ho endeavoured, by tho digostion of all available 
information, to reduce to order and usefulness the wystom of Naturs's 
Jawa for the advantage of tho soaman. On sevoral oooasions this 
Sooiaty has received valuable additions to ita Journal” from his 
fertilo brain and ready: pen, one of which, on the Gulfstream 
Controversy, will be frosh in tho minds of many. x 

Tw Arotio discoverios he always took a doep interest, At tho 
10 of Sir John Franklin's oatastrophe he sifted the uncertainty of 
his rout an able paper contained in the 26th volume of the 
‘Journal,’ and he served as a mombor of the Aretic Committes of 
‘our Society which propared tho arguments that have at. 
‘9 onr Governmont undertaking the Expedition now on foot. car 


























Although Mr. Findlay's works are prinojpally H; 
‘yethe was ever competent to take part in Geographical 
and dovoted much time to his friend Dr. Livingstone’s labours, 
whose determined charicter he had much admiration; 
the question of the Sources of the Nilo was tho last 
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‘his careful investigations, a8 it was that of his lamented friend 
‘Tho 291h volume of the Society’s ‘Journal,’ which is ocwupied 
entirely by Captain Burton's dotailed account of his researches, 
SeeGery Captain Speke, in the Lake Regions of Contral 
Paquntorial Africa daring tho years 1857-2, i illustrated by « Map 
ff their routes, constructed by Mr. Findlay from tho observations 
fof Captain Speke. This Map hus sinco been extensively used as a 
foundation for numerous delincations of the successive explora- 
tions of Livingstone), Grant, and Baker. ‘Tho question of the 
connection of the Lake Tanganyika with the Nile formed the oub- 
‘joot of » paper contained in tho 27th volume of the ‘Journal! 
‘ncootpanied by a comparativo series of Maps relating to the 
northern ond of tho lake. 

‘To wan clocted an\ Honorary Momber of the Soviet Geografica 
Tialiona in 1870, under the Prexidency of that ablo Geographer, the 
Chovalior Criatoforo Negri. 

Mr. Findlay’s privato 1ifo is known to fow, but thoro who ate 
rnoqnainted with. it hold in tho groatost respect his noble and ai- 
solfish spirit, ‘Lenving no children to continue his good natnoy 
ho has entrusted this duty to bis nephews, who, uniting their 
offorte, will doubtlows endeavour to maintain the reputation of lie 
‘works, and in vo joing porpotuate his memory, 


M. o'Avezsc.—Daring the past year wo havo lost our oldest ani 
‘ono of tho most distinguished of out Honorary Corresponding Ment 
arm ME. WAvene. Tho doath of this eminont French 
han beon deeply fult by his own countrymen ; but bis labours 
during more than half w century have been too valuablo to geo 
graphors of all nations not fo have callod forth a feeling ‘of general, 
rogtot at his loss, 

Marie-Amsnd-Pascal d'Aveaso do Castera Macaya waa born at 
‘Tarbes on the 18th April, 1800, of an old fimily of excellent pos 
tion in Bigorre, ou which country he published, in 1823, a work ia 
two volumes, entitled *Easais historiques sur lo Bigorre’ 

In 1833 ho read beforo the Academy of Sciences in Paris 
memoir, entitled ‘Examen ot reotiflontion des positions Aéter 
minges astronomiquement en Afrique par Mungo Park;’ and from this” 
period till his death wo find him producing a multiplicity of 
Valuable geographical works, from the number of which I am 
only afford space to quote such as most prominently indicate ti 
extent and variety of his attainments, and of his application of thai 
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In his ‘Esquisse générale de l'Afrique, et l'Afrique ancienne} pb- 
Tishod in 1844, and in his‘ Tles d’Afriquo,’ published in 1843, wo find. 
‘combined in him tho historian, the desoriptive geographer, the man 
of science, and the antiquary, Of the interest he took in technical 
geogmphy, we have evidence in his “Aporgu historique sur la 
Boussolo ct ses Applications a 1'Btudo dos Phénoménes du Mag- 
uétismo Torrestre,’ published in 1860, and in his ‘Coup d’asil his- 
torique sur la Projection des Cartes de Géographio,’ published in 
1808, ‘Tho predilections of M. d'Aveeao, however, mainly leaned 
to tho antiquarian aide of geography, In 1852 he published a 
valuable mewoir on tho ancient Tntriot geographer, *Ethious! In 
1845 he had brought out a little work on ‘Les Tles fantastiques do 
YOoGwn occidental da moyen fige;’ and it was about this time 
(1845-6) that his resoarches into tho history of Atlantic discovery 
Tod him to disputo tho claims to priority on behalf of the Portu- 
‘gue, which had been put forth in 1842 by tho Visoomte do San- 
tarom. Whilo it is impossiblo to doubt that oach of these learned 
men was actuated by tho most honourable motives, it is, porbaps, 
‘equally to be feared that the love of country carried each some 
‘what beyond the limite of impartial criticism, But not tho loss 
havo the learned resoarchos of the two suppliod us with a variety. 
of fhots of unich valuo in tho history of geography. In later days 
‘M.d'Avomo has occupied hitwself with ‘ Considérations géographi- 
nos nur lo Brésil, % propos do V'histoire do oot empire par M, de 
Varnhagen,’ and with dissartations on the date of the birth of 
Columbus, and the authenticity of the narrative of tho life of the 
‘great discovaror by his son Ferdinand, 

M. d’Avuzwo was admitted into tho Société do Geographic in 
Paris in 1831, and from 1833 to 1835 occupied the post of Seat 
‘tairo Général " to the Society. ‘Thirtoon timos he was elected Viee- 
Prosidont, and six different times he had the honour of oooupying: 
tho chair of Prosident of the Socioty. Tn 1873 ho received, 98 an 
‘ontirely exceptional honont, tho title of honorary President of the 
Central Commission of the Society. M. d'Aveeac was a member of as 
tho Institute of Franco, and ono of the founders of the Ethnologioal 
Society of Paris: Ho was cloctod an Honorary Corresponding 
‘Member of our Socioty in 1836, and took pleasure, when his hoalth 
‘Permitted, in visiting the mestings of the Geographical Section of 
the British Association, 
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‘Mowe aro somo of the facts by which M. d'Avessc was known to 
tho world at Targe. ‘Those who had the honour and privilege of 
Knowing him pononally, can never forget that unvarying kindli- 
‘ness of manner which was tho natural expression of is frank and 
‘generous character. lis zeal in controversy nover betrayed him into 
the slightest deviation from courtesy, and he begradged no amount 
fof Inbour that might give proof of the loyalty of hin friendship. 
Ho was sincerely beloved and honoured by the dite of the French 
itarary world, and when, after six months of exhansting suffering, 
passed unremittingly in tho prison of is armchair, his worn-onb 
body wus enrried to the grave, that love and that respect were 
testified by tho prosonce of all the members of tho Institute of 
Prance, and by such of the members of the SociGté de Géographio 
‘as woro at tho timo present in Paris, An allocution was then pro~ 
nounced in hia honowe by M. Alfred Maury on the part of the 
Instituto, and anothor by M. Deloche on the port of tho Société 
de Géographic. -M. @’Avezac's death took place ou the 14th of 
Sunuary lasts 





Hexny Gnewnet.—Tho namo of Honry Grinnell, of New Yorky 
‘will ever bo hold in the highest esteom by English goographors for the 
prominent part bo took in promoting the search of the lost Sir Jehm 
Franklin, and for-having equipped at his own cost the vossel whigh 
‘mailed with that object under the command of Do Haven in 1850, 
Ho was born at Now Bodford, in Massuehiusetis, but bo removed ak 
tan ently age to New York, where, in conrty of time, he became ® 
shipowner and merchant, aud arrived at great woolth and repute 
tion, He was the founder ond first President of the Aierienm 
Goographioal Society, and was elected in 1862 ono of the Honoxary 
Corresponding Membors of our own body, Part of the expense of 
the colebrated expedition of Dr. Kano,and tho later voyages of Hayet 
and Hall, was defrayed. by this enlightened and munificont patron 
‘of geographical entorprise. Ho died at New York on the 30th of 
‘Juno, 1874, at the ago of seventy-five, : 











Sin Cuanies Lrett, Bart—Althongh known to the world almost — 
exclusively as a geologist, this distinguished writer and w 
may be claimed also as a geographer, cm account not only of 
numerous journeys he undertook to distant countries for scientific” 
investigation, but because Geology, in hia bands, espocially in bis” 
greatest work, ‘The Principles,’ embraced, to great extent, he 
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samo class of phenomena as Physical Geography. It is claimed for 
Lim, with justice, that he was the first to svek, with complete insight 
‘and definiteness of aim, in physical agencies now in operation, the 
‘canses of those great changes which the earth and its inhabitants 
have undergone in past times; and such inquiries necessarily 
included an explanation of the latest changes which brought about 
‘tho present configuration of tho carth’s surface. In fact, to the 
Physical Geographer, ‘'Tho Principles of Geology,’ particularly the 
10th and 11th editions, and his‘ Antiquity of Man,’ are rich store- 
houses of fhcts and reasonings in this department of scionoe, which 
ho would search for in vain elsewhere. ‘This grpat philosophical 
geologist, from tho first, took an interest in tho aims of our Sooioty, 
having joined it in-the year of its foundation, and paid frequent 
‘Visits to its collections for the purposes of inquiry and reference up 
to within « few months of his death, 

‘He was born at Kinnordy, in Forfarshiro, the rosidence of hin 
father, « landod propriotor of the oomnty, on tho 14th of Novetnbur, 
1797, His early education was received at a private school at 
‘Midhurst, and in duo time he entored at Exeter College, Oxford, 
whore in 1819 ho took his Bachelor's dogroo and obtained a second 
class in Classical Honours in the Kastor ‘erm. Ho was first led to 
tho aiudy of Goology by attending Dr. Buokland’s lectures on tht 
wionoe after leaving the University, and henooforward he devoted 
all his timo and energios to the fascinating pursuit. ‘Tho firt 
Portion of his * Principles of Goology’ appowred in 1890; but before 
‘that dato ho had contribntod: numerous papers to tho Geological 
Scoioty, which yguve indications of those powers of aoowrate obervit: 
tion and philosophical goneralisation which subsequently procured 
for him tho reputation of the greatest geologist of the day. 

eis not our purpose, nor is this the place, to pase in review the 
‘numerous subsequent works he published on geological subjects 
A fow dotails may, however, bo given regarding the many journeys 
ho undertook for the purpose of geological investigation of distant 
localities, In tho earlier part of bis carcor he visited, with this — 
object, Norway, Sweden, the Danish Islands, Switzerland, Southern 
‘ely, and Spain; and the aicoesive editions of «The Prinoiples’ 
‘were enriched by the obsurvations made during these tours, In 1841 
ho undertook a longor jonrney to the United States of Amotien, 
remaining for year, and travelling over the Northern and Middle 
‘States aw far southward as Carolina. The general results 
important journey were given to the world in his narrative, in 























trod fontfien us in placing our doccased colleague in, the foremost 
‘rank of travellers, rn 1845 ho paid anothot Visit to North America, 
Aovoting Kimselt’ more eqpecially to the Southern States and tho 
thoes of tho Gulf of Mexico, An aceount of this journey wax 
{given in hin * Second Visit to tho United States of North Amorica’ 


= andi was raised to a Baronetey in 1804, 00 the recommendation of 
Lord Palmotaton, the then Primo Minister ‘Tho title bocomes 
extinot by his decease. 


‘Pho Rov. Cuantss Naw.—This distinguished. African traveller 
and Honorary Corresponding Membor of our Society, whioro recent 
Yom near Mombasa wo have to deplors was bom ot Pulham in 
January, 1840, His paronts wore of humble station in life, but, 
Ike those of De. Livingstone, endowed with sterling moral qualities, 
‘which influenced the charioter and carver of their children, From 
his fathor he inherited » spirit of indomitabld courage and porv~ 
‘verancd, and to his mothor ho owed the training which gavo a pious 
direction to hismind, ‘Tho only education he received was obtained 
ft the St Jolin's National. School, supplemented by attendance at 
tho Sunday Schools of tho United Mothodist Free Church Chapol at 
Walham Groen, during the timo when his wook-lays wore oooupio. 
in earning tho means wherowith to assist bis parent. Whon a 
Tittlo older he lourut tho mechanical trade of boot-amaking, at which 
ho worked until he resolved to chooso the profession of minister in 
tho church of his adaption, 

“Abont this timo ho beosme acquainted with the Rev, John Steele, 
who took deep interest in him, gavo him a home, furnished him 
with books for study, and encouraged him in the use of his talent 
Js an oovasional preacher, His deop piety and consistent character 
Jed that gentleman, when on a visit to London, to recommend him 
totho notice of tho Rev. R, Eekett, ex-President of the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches. Ho followed the profersion of minister for about 
three years, and the ostect he gained was shown by his being sant to 
Bristol as a representative at the Annual Assembly in July, 1802—a 
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turning point in his life, as it was there that be was requested to 
acoupt the pest of missionary in East Africa as the colleague of tho 
Rey. Thomas Wakefield. Helleft England on the 12th December of 
‘the same year; on his way out making the acquaintance of Colonel 
Playfair, who had been appointed to the Consulate of Zanzibar, and 
‘was proceeding thither by the sme route, 

Reaching Bombey ou the 11th January, 1863, be was kindly 
entertained by Dr, Wilson, of the Scottish Free Church, and by the 
Rev. D, Williamson, of the United Prosbyterian Society, whose 
‘generosity made a deep impression ou bis mind during his two 
months’ stay, Having a recommendation from Sir Charles Wood, 
‘thon Indian Seeretary, the document was presented ; and Sir Bartle 
Frere, with his usual courtesy, granted him 4 passage on board the 
‘Plead to Zanzibar, where ho arrived on the 7th of April, aud in 
another fortnight at Mombasa. 

‘After grappling with fover and acquiring the language, he com 
menced work among the Wanika in September, 1863, During the 
nino years ho was thus engaged his love of travel Jed him to mako 
‘various important journeys in the interior. In 1856 ho penetrated, 
among’ the Gallas, calling at Lara and Patte, retuming by the Oxi 
and traversing « portion of the Galla land to Malinde; whence he 
rotumed overland Ly Takaunga to Mombasa. In Ootober of the 
‘ramno year, in company with Mr. Wakefield, ho left Mombasa again 
on auither visit to the Gallas, visiting many now districts, the 
Journey oceupying about foar months. 

In July, 1871, ho started on his remarkable expedition to Kiliana- 
Njaro, taking Lake Jipe by the way. As already recorded in our 
‘Proceedings,’ he was the firat traveller who had succeeded in 
actually reaching the snows of this wonderful mountain, On Mon= 
aay, the 14th August, be made his first ascent of Kilima-Njaro, and, 
oon the 26th succeeded in his object of reaching the snowy cap. On 
his return he visited the previouly unknown Lake Chala, aud 
arrived at Ribs, the Misaion Village near Mombasa, on the 10th of 
‘October. Not the least important of his services to scienco on thie 
‘azandous but successful journey was the making a collection of the 
‘plants growing near the now-line on Kilima-Njaro, which wae 
found to possees pectiliar interest. E 

After this last undertaking Mr. New obtained leave of absence for 
‘the parpate of visiting his native country, and on the 15th March, 
1872, arrived at Zanzibar. Here bis journey to England was 
interrupted by his being invited by our Council to join the 
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‘Livingstone Search Expedition, under Lieutenant Dawson; but 
Mr. Stanley arriving in the moan time from his snoveseful succour 
of the groat traveller, the Expedition was broken up, and ho 
fame home, While ia England during this tomporary visit, 
‘ho was actively employed in tho work of tho Missionary Socioty 
to which ho belonged, attending the meetings, besides leoturing 
jin mont of tho principal towns of tho kingdom for the Britiaby and 
Forign Anti-Slavery Society. Ho found time, however, to write 
‘an account of his tou your’ labours aud travels, which he pub- 
Tishod under tho title of + Life, Wanderings, and Labour in 
Eastern Africa? Provious to his departure for Africa tho wecond 
‘timo, ho was reccived, on the reoommendation of Sir Bartle Frere, 
‘as Corronpondiog Member of tho Royal Geographieal Sooiety, on 
honour which weomed to inxpire him with w stvongor desire to do 
‘tho work on which his bart was sot. 

Ho loft Kingland again on tho 71h of May, 1874, arriving in 
Zawsibar aftar w quick passage of twenty-six days Tn Toss thon 
fortnight ho bad organised a party for a trip to Unambaras and in 
Jews than to months ufter his departure from England he was again 
in tho beart of the African jungle, visiting Vugs, the capital of 
Usambara, and travelling thouco across the picturesque and. Tithle 
‘known country whieh lies kotwen Vuga and Mombasa, An account 
of this, journey wax transmitted by him to ws, and read at our 
Meoting of the 12th April last, After n abort period of rest at the 
Minion Villago of Tibi, on November $0tb, 1874, ho wroto to his 
faraily: “1 am ready (0 start for Chaga, my men cross for the main= 
land to-day ; I shall be away for three montha or longer, but you 
‘ball boar from mo as 4oon ae porible," ‘The promised communion 
tion was nuver tunde, for he died on hix return journey. Ttappear 
from a statomont mado by the Rev. Mr Williams, of the Churelt 
Missionary Socioty, that he mado his way to Chagga, but found tho 
Chief vory exacting, #0 that, after staying’ somo time, ho started 
Dack for the cout. On Saturday, February 1th, 1875, be eent 
otter to his colleague, stating ho wos very ill, and bogging some 
‘assistance, ‘This was promptly attended to, but the succour arrived 
too lato; ho had expired whon the messengers returned. Mr, 
Wakefield was soon by his corpse, which was carried to Tibi, and 
buried Dy the side of former colleagues, equally victime of this 
treacherous climate, 











Avoustus Raxwoxp Manoany, who was barbarously and treschs- 
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souuly murdered at Manwyne on the south-west frontier of China, 
‘on tho 21nt or 22nd of February last, was tho third am of Major 
General Margary, nr, and was born’ at Belgaum, Bombay, on tho 
20th May, 1846, 

‘Ana child he was remarkable for his ewootness of disposition, 
conrge, and intelligence. His natural pereoveranos and apti- 
‘ado woro such that, although ho had no instructor but his 
mother in tho tropieal climate in which hin first years) were 
spont, when sent home to school in France, at tho age of nine 
urs, he took his place with easo amongst English boy's of hia 
own aye. Aftar a time spent under the caro of the Restor of 
Swafield in Norfolk, and at tho North Walsham Grammar’ School, 
bho was-for-govon or cight years at Brighton College; and having 
further parmod his studies for two yoars at the London University, 
hho obtained ® nomination to competo for a student interpretersbip 
in China, Ho mucoeeded in pasting 1 muoocssful examination, and 
‘was sent out in that capacity on the 20th March, 1867. Hin strict 
attontion'to duty and study at Pokin again secured ‘his auocon, 
‘vd to obtained: the reward for mpid proficiency in the Chinese 
Iangunge. 

Tw 1820 he was sont ay interproter to ‘Tam-sny in Formosa, and 
ado during hia residence several excursions into the northern 
Part of the inland. When at Ke-lung ho bad, with his friend Mr. 
Jon Dodd; 4 British morchant there, the happinos of rescuing 
‘shout forty-two lives from shipwreck at tho rink of his own, during 
thoruging of w-violont typhoon on tho th August, 1871, for which 
‘Wood of bravery they both reosived the Royal Humane Society's 
‘medal, and wero honoured by the Queen with the decoration af the 
Albort Medal of the First Clase. In 1872 be visited his native 
and for sixtoen months, and took part in a discussion on Formox 
‘tone of our evening mootings during thy timo. Returning to 
Shanghai, ei tho trans-continental railway through North Amerie, 
‘nd touching at Japan, ho received instructions in August 1874 fru 
T.BAL's ministor at Pekin, to proceed at onco through tho vast 
‘sonth-wertern provinos of China to await at ono of the passes om 
‘he frontier of Yunnan tho arrival of Colonel Browne's exploring: 
arty ftom Calntt, which was to. prooved wid Burmab and mp the 














Tn a letter dated August 16th, 1874, ho wrote: * My mission’ is 
8 very ardnous one for me to undertake single handed ;” but he 
called it a splendid: mission, and said, I have only to pray for 
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health and strength to carry me through, and. there is no doubt I 
that have bad te preg doing some service to the world at 
Jarge.” Afterwards, in a series of long and most interesting letters, 
Ihe gave an account of the whole journey, with a touching desorip- 
tion of tho manner in which ho had to steal away from Shanghai 
under cover of the darknoss, without bidding any of his friends 
adiou, secrecy having been strictly enjoined hy the authorities lest 
any obstacle might be placed in his way: by tho Chinese local man- 
arins. He voysged up the Yangtera in tho steamship Hirado, 
“ stepping across a pontoon on to one of thoso American river-palacee, 
which plough up and down tho hugerivers” He describes hie great 
‘interest in. gazing on the wonderful old city of Nankin—tho theatre 
of so many atrocities during the Taeping rebellion; ite grim, dirty 
Yells, built into the sides of hills which skirted one face of the city. 
For some miles nothing could be seen but theso grim battlements, 
AtChung-Ching ho expected his difficulties would commence, having, 
thenee to enter a portion of China, where a forcigner hud never 
Tteon seen, Leaving the great steamer at Han-kow, he took a 
““honee-boat" and his ronto followed the bend of the great Yang~ 
‘taoo-kiang to the entranco of the Tung-Ting Lake, which he 
eroesed. The boat then entered » river (tho Yuen), which flows 
in at the southwestern extromity of the lnko, and after passing 
‘Chang-teh, continued up the stream to the borders of the province 
of Kwei-chow. ‘There his navigation came to an end, and the land 
Joumey commenced in chairs over tho maguifiont passes that 
‘abound in that mountainous province, the beauty and grandeur of 
which be could not find words to describe. He was seived with 
very serious illness whilo in tho “house-boat”_ Fever, pleurisy, 
and at last dysentary attacked him, reducing him to a skoloton 
Dut he recovered, and gained strength when tho effecte of 
voracious appetite began to fell. At Chin-ynen, whero the bost 
Journey ended, he with difficulty escaped the violence of the mob, 
He slept in tho town, but was off by daylight, and they actually 
destroyed the boat which ho had hired at Han-kow, 

At Kwoi-Chow he visited the Governor, and called privately on 
tho French Bishop, who conversed in Chineso, and seemed to have 
forgotten ‘his own tongue! He found him living iu a yamen, and 
insisting on styling himself a * Ta-féu” (great man). During this 
partof his joumey Mr. Mangary was greatly annoyed hy the eusious 
prying eyes of the natives, 

At the city of Yun-nan and beyond, at each place where he 
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stopped his wants were attended to, and food comfortably provided. 
‘Two military officers were sent to accompany him to Tuli Fu, 
According to his letters home, these officials showed him all 
sorts of kindness and honour. From Yun-nan he wont to Chow- 
Chow, 10 miles from Tali, which placo he mado his headquarters, 
returning there to his servants and baggage, after having: paid his 
‘visit to the wonderful old city, in spite of most earnest entreation 
and warnings against the danger of doing so. Tis smoceseful inter 
view with the ‘Tartar General, the Taotai, the Prefect, and the 
‘Magistrate, gratified him much. “All these tnoctings,” ho wrote, 
“effect an infinity of good, in establishing an amicable footing 
Between us and the Chinese; and T am proud to think that I have 
drawn a suocosaful trail across « large extent of country. I am 
Bot boasting, and really don’t care twopence stout myself in the 
matter; but the good sound impressions T have Iaboured to pro- 
Guce make me sealous for my country’s advantage, and ill me 
with elation.” 

On the Sth Jannary he reached Teng-yueh-Chow, or Momein, 
“This,” he-wrote, “is the very end of China, and the goal T sought, 
But Tam going further.” He received a despatch from the Political 
Agent at Bhamo, saying that the Expodition had xiot yot started, 
‘and be was to join it at Bhamo soon after January Iet.. A journey 
‘of seven stages had to be performed before reaching the weil-armed 
Roglish party. A Burmese guard of forty men was sent to conduct 
him through the wild Kakhyen hills, and he reached Bhamo on 
the 15th January, where he had the groat ploarure of meting again 
with fellow-countrymen, aftor his wonderful journey of 2000 miles 
across aregion which no Englishman bad previously succeeded in 
traversing. 

Ho had but few days to rest, for on the 25rd Colonel Browne 
decided to start tho Expedition, The intention of th leader had 
‘been to go by the lower mountain-passes from Sawnddy; bub 
‘meeting with various hindrances and preposterous demands on the 
Part of the natives, this routo had fo bo abandoned, and unhappily 
fir the brave subject of this sketch, the upper, dangerous, and dif 
cult'track was determined on. A fresh start was mado eid ‘Teikaw 
and Serai, to the town of Manwyne, where Mr. Margary went 
forwarl to resonnoitre, and féll in the execution of his duty, 

In the death of this enthusiastic young travoller the Sotiety has 
Jost a Member whose future career was full of promise, and his 
family mourn one of whow an affectionate Pan sie a 
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can replace him in the circle where ouly he was truly known ; 60 
‘true, s0 faithful, so unselfieh was he.” 


Vicr-Ameman Sm Henny Ketterr, xo.n—After passing the 
first three years of probation in the Navy in tho Wost Indies, 
young Kellott joined tho Eden, under the command of ‘that ablo 
‘and scientific officer, Captain W. F. Owen, and by him was initiated. 
into, and learned. to like, that surveying service which he stuck to 
‘throughout the greator part of his onreer with so much benefit, not 
‘only (o his own country, but to the world at large. Few officors 
of H.M.'s Navy haye gono through such a carver of public"utility. 
‘Ontof 41 years of active servico, two-thirds were spent in advancing: 
‘our knowledge of the globe. ‘Tho ooast of Africa, tho Moditer- 
ranean, the coast of Portugal, all boar testimony to tho rorult of 
his early labours; Dut it ix in the Pacifio Ooean, and upon the 
coast of China, that ho has especially left a record which will 
‘establish bis namo as ono of the ablest and best contributors to the 
correct delinoation of tho shores of those conntrien, On th const 
of China, after taking 40 important a part in the fmt war thero 
that ho received in tho courie of two year hin promotion from 
Voutenant to captain and the honour of the Companionship of the 
Buth, he remained in the country until a snffictont survey of that. 
hitherto unknown coast was produced, to enable the merchants 
to nvail themselves of the Treaty Ports which had been opened, On 
‘tho wost coast of America no one olso ever had #0 complete a know: 
Jedlge 1s ho had of it from lat, 72° x. to 88° 6, In the voyages of 
‘the Sulphur and the Herald the delineation of the const was laid 
down with great accuracy from the River Guayaquil to Vancouver 
Jaland; and he may bo said to ave taken a personal part in the 
survey of every harbour of importance from Tat, 8° s. to 60° x. 
Called upon to tako part in the search for Sir John Franklin, he 
saw Lioutenant Pullen safely on his way round Point Barrow in 
hin bout expedition to the Mackensio, and subsequently discavared 
that land to tho north ‘of Siberia which bad hitherto only been 
‘known by report from the natives. ‘The following year, having pre« 
‘viously, by his snrvey of the Amonkta Ohannel, provided Captain 
‘MOluro with the means of safely passing through the Aleutian 
‘chain of islands, and thus making the rapid passago which 
‘enabled him to round Point Barrow that season, he sccom~ 
panied him up to the edge of the ice, little imagining where 
‘they would next meet. ‘That meeting, as is well known, tool 
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Placo two yearsand nino months afterwards on board the Reaifute, at 
‘Dealy Island, 

Returning to England in tho Herald iu 1851, he was appointed 
to the command of tho Resolue in 1852; and, in tho two years fole 
Towing, the north faco of tho Parry group wax cotpletoly explored 
by expeditions from that ship and the Tnrepi; the crow of the 
Investigator wore rosoued from their perilous position in Marcy Bay, 
and tidingy of the safety of tho Bulerprise obtained. Boing caughtin 
tho pack in attompting to return. to the eastward in, 1852, ho was 
ordered to abandon the ship in the spring of 1859, and returned to 
England in tho Pheniz. A court-martial was held upon the ofioers 
and orew at Chatham for the loss of the ship, when tho president 
claorved that ho experienced much pleasure in roturning Cuptain 
Kollott his sword, which ho had worn with wo much satisfaction and 
ndvantago to his country, In 1854 ho was appointed Commodore 
{in tho Wost Indies; a position which ho worthily oocupied for the 
Jong period of five yours, indicating the caufidence of Government 
in tho many,important questions ho had to settle; aud, upon his 
‘Yacating the command, receiving from the merchanta of Jamaica « 
handsome sorvice of plato, in recognition of their extimation of his 
character. From 1864 to 1867, a4 Adviral-Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard, he had an opportnnity for the exeroise of that. goniality 
and energy which distinguished him, in tho troublesome business 
‘of the extension of the dockyard which was then in progream, 

‘Tho final aervico of his long, aotive carver was as Commundor-ine 
Chief on that Chinese atation on which 30 yarn before ho had oft 
fn enduring mark, Returning in 1872 to Kogland, much enfoobled 
by Tong aud arduous servico incovery climate, ho retired: to hla 
country went at Clanooody, near Clonmel, with the bope that reat 
fund quiot might restore him to health. . In this hope, however, Ma 
friends and relatives wore disappointed, and on the ovoning of 
March 1st he pasod quiotly away to his rest, - 

In Henry Kellett wo havo an admirable example of the solentifio 
Sar of Gut Naval sorvice: a man who combined ski, indomit 

energy and seamanship, with frank boldnew. Tt is by aval 
pets Working for years laboriously and umosten 
is to be feared, but little appreciated beyond tho walle 
Society, thet the great additions havo bean anade to our nautical 
‘nowledge of the world, by which geographical science bas been 
‘Aivanced, and ocean navigation made more secure. And itinby 
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ailvantages are reaped, in somo respects more lasting and bene- 
esi cteataeay oft cnind by tue ect. force of arms. 


Ouanues F. Trnwinrr Deaxt—This acoomplished Eastern tra- 
‘voller was the youngest son of LioutColonel William Tyrwhitt 
‘Drake, 1.0.5, 0nd was born at Amersham, on the 2nd January, 
1846, He bogan his education at Rugby, and was,aftora short time, 
removed to Wellington College, where, to use Dr. Benson's (the 
Thead master's) words, “Ho was our chief naturist 
tho groat variety of birds which inhabited the fir woods. and 
‘tho heaths, the Finchampstead Ridges, and the rich Blackwator 
Valley. Ho knew, I believe, tho flight and note of every species. 
‘Ho was also a good botanist.” When ho left Wellington Collego 
tho procoeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, Int, owing to ill-health 
(Chronic osthina), bo was obliged to go abroad for tho winters, and 
so nover took a degree. Io spent tho winters of 1866 and 1807 in 
‘Morocco, making oxpeditions from Tangier to Mogador, and oven 
‘ay far us the city of Morocco. During theso excursions he acquired 
that knowledge of Bastorn language and character which was after- 
‘wards turned to such good account in his subsequent explorations 
of Palostine and Syria, ‘Tho winter of 1868 he spent in Exypt, 
improving his knowledge of Arabio; snd in the spring of the 
following year ho mado an expedition to Sinai, where he made 
the oquaintance of the officers of the Sinai Survey Expedition, 
who had just comploted their labours, and were on the point 
of laying. In the autumn of the same year ho retamed to the 
East in company with Mr. (now Professor) B. H. Palmer, and, 
starting for Suez on foot, tho two travellers thoroughly explored, 
for the first time, tho Bidiet el Tih, or the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings; tho Heych, or south country of Scripture; the moun- 
tnins of the Azazomeh, and ports of Edom and Moab, It may 
hore be mentioned that tho map made by tho two travellers, thug 
thoy wore provionsly totally unused to surveying, was only 14 milo 
in error in the whole distance from Nakel fo Hebron, a total distance 
of over 600 miles; and Tess than a mile wring in Moab. ‘The 
accounts of these journeys, and the maps male by Drako and 
Palmor, will be found in the “Desort of the Exodus, and ths * Pale 
tine Exploration Fund's Quarterly Journal,’ 

Yn 1870 Mr. Drake again started for the Bast, his object being 
to obtain copies of the celebrated inscribed sfones at Hamath, 
which have since been removed to the museum at Constantinople. 
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On his rotum fro this expedition he jomed Captain Burton, then 
Gong at Damascus, on a most adventurous expedition to the 
‘oleanio regions east of Damascus, and to the “Aldh,” or highlands of 
Syria, Tho results of those jonrneys havo been published by hin 
and Captain Burton jointly in two volumes, entitled ‘ Unexplored 
Syria,’ in which the maps and sketches wore entirely his work. A 
Paper relating to.a portion of the same journoys was published in 
vol. xlii, of the ‘Journal’ of our Society, as the joint production of 
Geptain Burton and Mr. C. Tyrwhitt Drake, 

‘From that time to his death he was employed hy the Palestine 
Exploration Fund on the Survey of Palestine, and his papers in 
their Quartérly Journals bear record. to the earnestness and. lin- 
‘guistic skill and knowledge which he brought to the task, 

Whilo enounpod at Ain Sultan, in the Jordan Valley, he had a 
Yad attack of fever, at Christmas, 1873; and this had so weakened 
hhim that, when again struck down in May, he wos unable to mally, 
and expired on 25rd Juno, 1874. Ho was buried the mme day in 
tho Eoglish Cemotery at Jerusalem, 

At the time of his death, he had gono to Jerusalem to make his 
final preparations for a holiday excursion into the mountains of 
Syria; and ho had long looked forward to another expedition to 
Morocco for tho purpose of exploring the Atlas chain when his 
‘work in Palestine should be finished, j 

Mr. Drako was elected one of our Fellows in January, 1872, 


Dr. O. T. Bexe, tho well-known traveller and geographical eriticy 
died on tho Bist of July last, in the 74th year of his age. He was 
descended, as we are ‘informed, from a good old Kentish family, r 
‘which had given its name to, or takon it from, Bekestourne, near 
Canterbury, at which placo our deceased Associate resided during 
many of the Istor yours of his Jife. Originally engaged in com- F 
‘mercial pursuits in England, and for a time also in Italy, ho subse- ‘ 
quently studied law, and in 1837-8 he was Acting-Consl for 

in Saxony. Shortly previous to this he mado his 
‘aco as an author by. tho publication of his * Origines Biblica, or 
in Primeval History,’ a treatise which brought bim into S 
Prominent. notios, through the controversion which his viowe on 
some points of his subject gave rise to. In 1835 he published a 
Paper ‘Oi the Geological Evidence of the Advance of the Land at 
tho Head of tho Persian Gulf’ which was followed in 1888 by 
‘oaths “Os ofan tet tS lea Ca a 
< > 
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‘Nonidentity of Babylon and Babel.” Tho bent of his mind at this 
timo, and it may bo suid thronghont his life, was towards Historia 
‘and Ethnology, particularly in roferwnco to the countries 
of North-Bastorn Africa and South-Westorn Asia, which have alwaye 
‘txcited so largo an amount of popular interest; and whonever the 
public mind was excited by some discovery or remarkable event in 
Thowe regions, the pon of our talented Associato was called into 
fotivity. In 1880 appeared his treatiso ‘On the Complexion of tha 
‘Ancient Bgyptinns,’ and in 1898 his Pasango of tho Rod Sen by the 
* Yaraclites, and itt locality ; and on the situation of Mount Sinai 
‘his Inst-montioned was a mbject which 6 re-agitated towards the 
lose of his life, whon ho undertook in the winter of 1873-4, being 
then reventy-thiree years old, « journey to tho head of the Gulf of 
‘Akaubs, in order to catablish the proof of hin conjecture that tho trae 
Mount Sinai was situated to tho cast of the gulf, instead of to the 
‘wost in tho poninnula to which it han given ita mame, 

Tn 1840 ho undertook @ journey to Abyninia for tho purpore 
fof opening up commercial relations between that country and the 
‘aijoining dependencies of Egypt During this oxpodition ho rem 
dorod convidorable servioo to geographitoul aoienoe by the numero 
cobworvations for the latitude and altitude of the placos ho vieltad, 
‘and expecially by his exploration of the southorn borders wud tribe 
tarion of Lako Tuana. Ho entered Abyssinia from tho south, having 
anded at ‘Tajurral on tho 15th of November in the above-mentioned 
‘your, and prooaeded by way of Shon to Gojarm, whoro he 
‘until February 1845, when he returned by Lasta and Tigeé to 
Massowa, A narrative of hia proveedings was contributed to OWF 
Society, and published in the 12th, 10tb, and 14th volumor of oat 
+ Journal.’ For this important service he received the Founder's 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Geographical Science and Discovery 
in 1845, Tho information obtained on a variety of special subjects 
uring this journey was given to the pablio in a sories of memoith 
published from time to time in subsequent years. Such were hit 
Origin of tho Gallas’ 1848; ‘ On the Geographical Distribution of 
tho Languages of Abyssinia and the neighbouring Countries, 18405 
+On the Korarima or Cardamom of Abyssinia,’ 1847; ‘Remarks 
the Mats’hafa Tomar, or the Book of the Letter, an Eethiopio MS. im 
tho University of Tubingen,’ 1848; and many others, Ho afte 
wards edited the work of Gerrit de Vero on Dutch Voyages 1 
Spitabergen and Nova Zombla in 1504-6, which was republished 
by the Haklnyt Society in 1853: 5 
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‘Dr. Beke’s attention was next turned towards the subject of tho 
sourees of the Nile, and to him, I believe, belongs the honour of 
having first suggosted tho cast coast of Africa at Zanzibar as a 
jitable starting-point for an expedition to solve the great geo- 
‘graphical problem, When he attempted iv 1848 to give practical 
‘effect to his views, ho was not successful; but he had the sutinfuc- 
tion, ton years lator, of seeing them carried out by Captains Burton 
ani Speke, and of pointing to the great discoveries nchioved by this 
tnd other nubsequont expeditions as proving the trath of his wur- 
mises, Heonceforward be camo frequently before the public as a 
writer and lecturer on tho subject of the Nile, and his Incubm- 
tions wore always remarkable for the boldness of the hypo: 
those hho hzarded on points of geographical facty aa well a 
for tho extensive knowledgo ho displayed of the literature of the 
subject, 

Daring the poriod immolintely procoding the Abyssinian war, 

Dr. Beke took a prominent part in the disonssion which arose with 
regard to tho best more of obtaining tho release of tho English 
captives, and oven mado a journey himself to Massowa on behalf 

of the friends of the missionarien who were incarcerated with the 
Britieh Consyl and officors, for the purpose of trying hia influenos 

‘on King Thoodore, Ho was not permitted, however, to ako (ho 
Journey to Magiala, and returned to Eogland without having 
effected their release. ‘Tho services he rendered to Her Majesty's 
Government by supplying information regarding Abyssinia, on 
‘which ho was #0 competent an authority, were substantially rewarded 
‘on the completion of the campaign, 7 

‘Tho last undertaking in which Dr. Boke was engaged was that 

to which I bave already alluded, namely, tho attempt to varify, hy 
examination, his conjecture regarding the true Mount 
Sinai. He loft England in Deoomber 1873, accompanied by Mr. 
John Milne, as Geologist and Surveyor, and was conveyed, by 
the liberality of the Khedive of Fgypt, in ono of the Government 
steamers to Akaba, whonce ho proceeded to tho Tarra Kadi, i 
Ambin Petra; and after taking observations for the altitude of 
Ex slog ah wcey sees of he Moen 

TOPO the f the Mf 
Sinai of Soripturo wero fulfilled by Jebel en-Nar. He was detained 
for some weeks on his way home by a sovero attack of illness, : 
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“Wiruax Wrswooo eave, the well-known African traveller 
‘and\ writer, was tho eldest son of William Barrington Reade, of 
‘Ipslen, Oxfordshire, and of Elizabeth, tho Lady of Ardbenny, N-B., 
the only child of Captain J, Murray, 1.s., many years employed in 
command of HLMLS. Sorlinge, surveying in Australia, Ho was born 
‘at Murrayfield, near Crieff, N.B., on the 20th December, 1838. 
Primarily he-was under the tutorago of the Rev, Dr. Godby, Head- 
master of tho Royal Grammar School at Henley-upon-Thames; 
r Winchester, from whom he 
was transferred to Magdalen Hall, in the University of Oxford. 
‘Ho very early in life displayed a taste for literature and scien- 
tiflo wtudies. Fired by perusing M. Da Chaillu’s adventuros in the 
Guboon region of Western Africa, bo started off to tho same 
country, ambitious to secure live gorillas, Ho hunted thove 
‘animals with great patience, but finding them, wo far from being, 
pugnacious, too difficult of access, he expanded his trip into one of 
‘research and exploration. On his roturn, he published Is ‘Savage 
Africa.’ After some time devoted to scionce, literature, and the 
tay of medicino, he revisited Africa undor tho auspioon of Mr. A. 
Swanzy, principally with a view to observe the vogetable produc- 
tions of various interior districts nour the Gold Coast, to visit 
‘various tribes, and to endervour to extend facilities for tmde, 
Hero, all alone, he showed his natural courage and persoveraned j 
ho penotrated to unvisited regions, and completed his tour Uy. 
Teading an expedition from Sierra Leone to the upper waters of 
the Niger. ‘The lattor important journey was undertaken at the 
request of the Colonial Government of Sierra Leone. Ho started 
in January 1869, and succeeded in reaching Farabana, a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, on the upper waters of the Niger. ‘The resultd 
of the journey wont to show that the Nigor flowed within a dit 
tance of 250 miles from Sierra Leone, and was navigable from & 
point only 850 miles distant from the colony. An account of the 
Expodition was communicated to our Society by the Secretary for 
tho Colonies, and published in our * Proceedings,’ vol. xiv. p. 185: 
He has given a full account of this hiswecond period of West African 
travel, lasting two years, in his work entitled * Tho African 
‘Book. In the Ashantee campaign Mr. W. Winwood Reade acted as 
special correspondent of *'The Times” ‘Here, as usual, he did not 
sparo himself, Always with the front, personally engaged in the 
ranks of the 42nd in the great battle of Amoaful, where he wat 
hit three times, though not wounded, he pushed on with that 
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‘gallant rogimont, and was the only civilian who with it marched 
into and captured Comussie. But this Inst visit to Africa ruined 
his health, Ho returned ill; disonse, both in the lungs and heart, 
declared iteolf. Ho gradually wasted away, writing his last book, 
“‘Tho Ontoast as it wore, in the throes of death; and has 
‘been removed, under a forlorn hope, to the house of his friend 
Dr Sandwith (of Kars), he died thoro on the 24th April, and was 
Dburiod nt Ipaden on tho 29th, in tho 87th year of his ngo. 

As ® yonth, be published a novelette, ‘Charlotte and Myra;” 
afterwards, an archwologieal volume, ‘The Veil of Tain indicating 
great research; and a novel called *Beo-mav.’ Hin subsextiont 
‘works appoared in tho following order :—+Savage Africa,’ + ‘The 
Martyrdom of Man,’ * Tho African Sketch Hodk,’ Comamsio’ and 
lastly, * Pho Outoast, g 











Dr. Joux Howany Gray, v.n..—Thin well-known naturalist, 
‘who ocoupiod for many years tho important post of Keopor of the 
Zoological Collections of tho British Museum, took a deop intorext 
{in Geography, ns ho did in most othor branchos of nolonoe related to 
1kis own spooial purmait. Ho was ono of the original members of 
‘our Socioty ; and although I am not aware of his over having oon 
‘tributed to our ‘Transactions, he waa occasionally a xpeakor at ont 
‘meotings, expecially at tho time—now noarly 0 yours ago—when 
‘thoro wax much discussion with rogard to the gonoral management 
‘of our affuira, In moto rocont times, ho showed his zeal in. goo 
graphical questions chiefly by his criticisms of tho narratives of 
trnvellors, in which his love of controversy and impatienes of all 
departure from scrupulous acourney of wtatement wero very oon 
eplouows, Tt fe not tho placo here to enter into the question of 
his morite as a zoologist, or do more than alludo to the vast 
amount of published work ho has left as a record of his Ixborloms: 
life. Tt'may bo mentioned, however, in justioe to his mgucity aaa 
‘naturalist, that thronghont the long period during whiok the 
Rational collections of zoology were under his charge he nevor lost 
sight, os was proviously, and ix still eleewhore too frequently doe, 
‘of the great scientific importance of affixing locality tickets ; 
‘ono of tho thousands of spocimens which wero arey 
‘travellers to the Musoum etores ; thus laying» solid foundation for 
the fature elaboration of the law of Geographical distribution, Ti 
-contribated the zoological appendices to the narratives of some 
‘the chief expeditions of discovery ; such as the Voyages 
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and Terror, the Sulphur and the Semarang. After 50 years 
altogether, in the British Museum, he retired in Decom- 
to enjoy tho ropose to which he was so well entitled, but 
‘he did not long enjoy. He died on the 7th of March, at the 
of 75 years. 


‘Prank Oares, a young Naturalist traveller of great promis, 
died on the 5th of February last, in the interior of Southern Afrion, 
‘whilst on his way back from the Vietoria Falls of the Zambesi. 
‘He was tho eldest surviving son of the late Mr. Edward Ontos, of 
Meanwood Side, near Leeds, and was torn on the 6th of April, 
1840. After tho completion of his eduestion at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he sought to gratify his strong taste for foreign travel and 
‘the practical study of natural history, by a voyage to North and 
Central America ; and on his retixrn from this, his first expedition, ia 
1872, became 
‘with hie brother, a journey from 
Africa, and, in addition to his zoological outSt, provided himwelf 
with the necomary instruments for fixing and plotting his route, 
should he bo able to carry out hin earnest desire to explore now 
districts. Tis journey to the banks of the Zambesi was muccensfully 
‘earriod out, and he succeeded in amassing large collections of objoota 
of natural history ; but unbappily he delayed his stay until the 
unhealthy season came on, and contracted a fever, which proved! 
fatal when some daysadvanced on his homeward march, He died in 
‘the Matabele country, at a place about 80 miles north of the Tati 
river. His family have taken steps to recover his eollections and 
Journals which remained in the hands of the Rev. John Mackensio, 
‘of Shoshong, Bamangwato; and as he was known to be an accurate 
and intelligent observer, it is to be hoped his notes may horeafter 
bo published for the benefit of science. 
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‘Sin Joux Rexwie.—By the lamented death of the set ae civil 
cengincor, Sir John Rennie, we have lost the oldest 
sentative of that science w dating th lank at bas rselel ; 
such distinction on our country, not only in the magnitnde of the 
works constructed, but in the originality of invention which bas 
boon brought to bear on them. Sir Jon, who was born on Angst 
‘30th, 1794, had, conjointly with his father, the late Mr. John 
Rennie, built both Southwark and Waterloo bridges, and after his 
father's death in 1821, completed several important works on which 
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they had been unitedly engaged, viz, London Bridge, Plymouth 
Breakwater, Sheerness Dockyard, and the completion of Ramagate 
Harbour. On the opening of New London Bridge, in 1831, h 
received the honour of Knighthood. For ten years proviowsly he 
Thad beld the post of Engineer to the Admiralty, in which he had 
‘succeeded his father. It was he who, conjointly with bis Isto 
brother, Mr. George Rennie, mainly contributed to introduoe the 
screw propeller into the navy, and he was tho first to utilise the 
diving-bell in engineering works. He constructed the machinery 
for the mints of Calcatia, Bombay, and Mexico, and also erected 
the Royal Clarence Vietualling Yard at Plymouth, Tn all matters 
connected with drainage and bydraulic engincoring, harloury, 
‘capals, and the management of rivers, Sir John was a high authority, 
‘Ho was engaged for n number of yearn in carrying out the great 
aystom of drainage and land-reclamation in the Lincolnshire Fens. 
Nor wore his labsurs nor his reputation confined to his own country, 
for ho received great distinotion from foreign Sovereigns in revog- 
nition of hixexceptional talent. Ile constructed the harbour of Ponta 
Delgada, in the Azores, and received the honour of Knighthood of 
tho Tower and Sword of Portugal, His work on *The Drainage 
of Lombardy’ attracted so much attention even in Italy, a land #0 
famous for its hydraulic engi that the King of Italy con 
ferred on him the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazaro. He waa wlio 
Knight of the Wasa of Sweden and Member of the Academy of Science 
of Stockholm and of the Austrian Society of Civil Engineers. Forhis 
‘beautiful work on Harbours, dedicated to Her Majesty, ho received 
marks of dtination both from the Emperor of Rua and the 
speror of Austria. We have also from his pen a * Monograph on 
Plymouth Breakwater,’ and a short ‘History of Bogineoring,' im 
Seti Selassie tek rd 
ef 








Civil Engineors. Sir John was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
‘of many of the learned and scientific Societies of London. THe was 
‘also Chairman of the Juries at the Exhibition of 1862. His 
sive information, kindly nafure, and bright gonial exprossioo, 
‘in face and manners, made Sir John « great favourite in so 
bat of lato the infirmity incident to his advanced age. 
‘comparative aeclusion, and he died, after just 
‘year, on the ad of September, 1874. 


Sir Witzax Farauins, Bart, v.2., the eminent 
‘had been Fellow of our Svciety since 1861, died on 1 
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Avigust Inst, at tho ripe ago of 84, Ho was born at Kelso, in 
Roxburghshire, iu 1789, and received his early education and his 
‘ruining ax a mechanical engincer at Noweastleon-Tyne. None 
of the work in which ho was engaged throughout his long and 
‘tive Iify had any olose connection with our own special pursuit, 
‘and it need only bo mentionod hero that ho was the author of 
ssovoral important papors on the applications of science, published 
from timo to time in the ‘Transactions" of the Royal Society and 
‘tho British Association; of which lattor body he was ono of the 
founders, and President in 1861. 








Sir Wiusast Penny, who died at Venico on tho 24th’ of Avgust 
ast, had boon a Fellow of our Socfoty for tho pant fiftoon yearn. 
‘Tio was tho cldest son of tho lato James Perry, proprietor of tho 
‘Morning Chronicle" nowspaper, and brothor of our distinguished 
Assointo, Sir. Erakino Perry. Sir William was born at Morton, 
in Surrey, in 1801, and was educated at tho Charter House School, 
‘whence lio proceeded to Cains College, Cambridge, whero he took 
hin B.A. dogroe in 1822, Hy mubscquontly entored tho Diplomatic 
Sorvico—firat ax Consul at Panata in 1841, and aftorwards as 
Consil-Gunoral for the Austrian Cousta of the Adviatio, having hit 
Wondquatters at Venice, Aftor his rotiromont in April 1872, ho 
‘war knightod by lottors patent in Juno of tho samo yoar, but colle 
‘tinued to reside at Venice until his death, 


Fraomtiox Kerstin Staoxe resided for twolve years, from 180 
to 1845, at Athens, where ho held the two appointmonts of Consul 
Goncral for Hanover and Consul for Bavaria at the Hellenic Court. 
During his residence thore he published a work, entitled ‘Groce 
‘as Kingdom" (London, 1842), being a statistical Geacription of that 
country, from the arrival of King Otho, in 1898, down to the year 
of publication. Ho resigned hi posta in 1845, and then removed to 
Hamburg, wher ho died on tho 18th of April Iaut, Ho was in 
frequent correspondence with tho distinguished geographer, Dr. 
Potermann, who nated one of tho headlands discovered by the lato 
Gorman Arotic Expedition “ Kap Strong,” in his honour. He was 
Commander of the (now defunct) Guelphic Order, and Knight of the 
Bavarian Order of Merit and of the Saviour Oroas of Greece. 


Besides tho above named, we have to rooord tho Tos of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, many of whom ind distinguished themselves i. 
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‘other spheres outaide the domain’ of geography :—James Allan, 
ELC, Bowra (a Chineso scholar who accompanied the Chines 
Customs Commissioners on their visit to Bngland in 1868), R, Ben- 
son, W.E. Blair, Admiral F. A. Campbell, C.R, Copo, B.B. Cabbell, 
J. Dentry, 0. W. Eady, Rov. J. Graves, Commander J.T, Gowland, 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, D. Haysinan, A. Tang, W. Blake Lambert, 
R, 8. Lovingo, tho Hon, Sir J. Lindy, P. H. Leaf, C. C. Macdonald, 
J. J. Mackenzio, I. T. Pritchard, B. R. Ross, Sir Joan Rowo, 
D, Smith, H. B, Simpson, Hon; E. Twisleton, 'T. P, ‘Tindale, 
B, Watson, I. Watkins, Rov. A. N. West, J. Young, Colonel 
P. J. Yorke, W. Henderson, J. Botterill, 8. Brown, W. Dell, 
4,0, Plotcher, F. Hindmarsh, G. B. Wythes, B. Webster, Captain 

* TP. Wood, T, Forshaw, T, Muir, T. Platt, Goneral J. Drummond, 
‘Commander Nool Osborn, and F. Sercombe. 








Avwtnanry Sunveys."—Tho Admiralty Surveys in progress on 
‘our own shores aro rendered nocossary from year to year elthor by 
changes of feature from natural otuses, improvements ii com 
jrvial porta by dredging, and tho addition of docks, plora, and 
thor engineoring works, or from tho more exnoting domands of 
steam navigation and tho incroased draught of ships ‘Thove in 
progross in our soveral colonies ure not tons essential; and, fndleod 
tore proming from thoir rapidly expanding commoroe, and from 
tho marino surveys of earlier years failing—not from general. 
oouriey, but from inmuficiency of detail—to moot tho require 
monts of modern navigation, 
Surveying pattios for tho past year bayo accordingly boom 
steadily engaged on thoso parte of tho east coast of Ireland; and 
tho wort, south, and east coasts of England, whore marked 7 
of offlying shoals or banks hiave been observed. Alvo in Jamalen, 
" 





Barbuda, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, and Labrulor 
oe in Weatern Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and Queens 
. el 
On foreign naval stations, three surveying ships (mon-of-wnr) 
eed: two on the east coast of Africa, and onan 
‘eastorn shores of Japan, In Afrios the urgent requiremonte of 
‘our cruisers engaged in the suppression of tho extansive alaye 
traffic on either side of Zanzitar, gave full employment to the 
Shearwater and Namau ; both ships and boats being actively at 
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amongst the countless reefs fringing the shores, and which hithorto « 
Dave so well sheltered from pursuit the coasting-vessels engaged 
in the nefarious slave-trade. Commereo eventually will doubtless 
‘Yenofit by thin opening up of the ports aud anchorages of an im- 
‘yorfootly known coast; at present, however, a valuable surveying 
firoe in absorbed mainly in the canso of humanity, and at some risk; 
for the coast during soveral months of the year is unhealthy, and 
‘the climate in general debilitating. 

in the solo intorosts of commoroo the Syleia has beon engaged 
fx Japan, reosiving from tho Japanose Government and local 
‘authorities many courteous and kindly actions for facilitating the 
‘work Thin approciation by n poople who have #0 rocantly joined 
tho comity of nations, of the value of the coast survey undertaken 
‘by tho Admiralty in deserving of rpecial record, 

Tn the Mediterranean, and also in Now Guinea, detached surveyora 
havo performed good work: an uncharted part of the coust of New 
Guinos having boon examinod in HAS, Basitisk whilst on her 
homeward voyage to England, anvk laid down in sufloient detail for 
‘the requiremonte of a region +o remote from otvilisation and com 
‘mercial routes, 

‘ho voyngo of the Challenger, in addition to the deep-sea oxplomic 
tions, still furnishes valuable hydrographio knowledge, by revining 
errors, adjusting inadequately-reported details, and clearing away - 
fabulous dangers in tho sovoral tracks passed over in her extended 
ronttos, 














Entoring more into dotail as to tho your's additions to hydro 
graphy, we havo tho following :— 


Ireland. Staff Commander Kerr and party, in a hired stoaane 
‘vousel, have comploted the examination of the off-lying sboal-banks 
botwoon Greenore point and the Ifill of Howth. By comparing 
this survey with that made by Captain Frazer, nox, 1890-4, it 
appears that though the main forms of these banks remain ane 
changed, th loogo surfico material is constantly shifting, and that 
tho swatchwaya throngh thom are not to be permanently depended 
upon for navigation. Consoquont on changes resulting from im 
provements mad in the navigation of the Liffey river, Dublin bay 
hhas been re-sounded. Owing to the inoreasing importance of the 
trado with England, Lough Carlingford entrance and the approaches 
to Greenore have been re-examined, and some spots of shoal ground. 
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‘missed in former surveys closely examined. Fifteen feot is now 
considored the ruling depth of the engineering ent at the entrance, 
Bngland.—Tho constant movement of th sands in tho neigh- 
bourhood of that great const thoroughfare, Yarmouth roads, rendered 
fn examination of the Cocklo and Howott channels nocessary, moro 
specially ag our heavy dranght ironclad Channel squadron, in their 
Petiodical coast-tour, visited this locality. Staff-Commander Partons 
and staff, in the Porcupine, skilfully executed this service ; the party 
then working southward from Walton Nazo, closely sounded the 
several channels and approaches of the Colne and Blackwater 
rivers. Following up tho close examination from the shores of the 
South Foreland to Dungenoss in 1879, tho wurvey from Dungeness 
to Hastings with the outlying shoals was then completed. 
StaflCommunder D, Hall, in addition to tho survey of South 
ampton Water and its approches, has sounded out minutely 
Portimonth harbour; considerable additions to the mooring-apase 
having boon effected by dredging-operations in the last fow yours. 
Mediterrancan.—A partial blank in the recont murveys of the const 
of Sicily, arising from tho withdrawal of tho surveying-ehip, Sha 
seater, to the Zanzibar cout, has boon filled up. ‘This blank was om tho 
north const, and extondod from Castelamare Tay, in the wost, to 
Milauza, in tho east, Aided in the topography by tho Ttalian mapa 
(equivalent to our own Ordnance Surveys), eourteonsly afforded. by 
tho Sicilian nuthorition, and sounding off to the depth of 100 fathoms, 
‘Navigating-Lieutonunt Millant, in a mall hired yacht fron Malta, 
completo this nantioul examination of the Sioftian shores; «duty 
1bo had eon engaged on a4 an assistant for-soveral past years, 
Baul Coast of Africa —Liontenant Commanding Gray and ofloers 
in the Nanow have completed tho coastaurvey from Owvot 
in Tat. 8° 88", to Capo Delgado in lat. 10° 43 a, including detailed 
vlans of Kiswere, Mikindani, and Mio Mtwara harbours, Mchingy — 
nd Mikindani bays, with the Lindi and Mya rivers, Coupled 
with the Shearwaler’s survey of 1873 and work now in progress, the 
shores of this district (comprising, ax it were, the focus of the cout 
laye-trado) are on tho eve of boing well charted. a 
‘Pho winter surveying-hip, Shearwater, boing compelled, from the 
sicknoaw of tho crew and the novesity of repairing damoges, to visit 
tho Cape of Good Hope, wax sul diverted to carry tho 
Rodrigues Transit of Venus party from Mantitius to that remote 
snd little-visited inland, Good service to this national 
undertaking, in addition fo aiding the discmbarkation and 
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ments for the cheerving parties, wns rendered by Commander 
‘Wharton and his officers. With a large number of chrovometers, 
‘uieridian distances were run in the Skeareuler betwoen Rodrigue. 
‘and Mauritins; Captain Wharton farther taking part in the Transit 

"Our hydrographical knowledge of Rodrigues island, prior to the 
‘Shearcater’ visit, was limited ; snd doubts existed in Into yours aa 
4o tho oxtent seaward of the outlying, or rather fringing recfs. An 
‘excellent survey of the island, with its port, Maturin, and also of the 
murronnding dangers and the bank of moderate soundings encircling 
‘he inland, was comploted during tho attachment of tho ship to the 
astronomical party. After transferring the Transit of Yenus ob- 
servers and their stores to Mauriting, the Shearwater prooeeded to 
resume ber old work: examining tho outlying islets Cootivy and 
‘Platto of the Seychelles gromp, asalso the dangerous but little-known 
reef, La Porlo, situated 11 miles seaward, or to the s.w, of Islo Platio. 
‘Phevo woful examinations, and their roliable connection in longi- 
‘tude with Mauritius, together with a few well-placed deep sound- 
ings, mado on the voyage (o Zauaibwr, fora a useful addition to the 
Indian Ocean ebatt 

Jopan—Captain St, Jobm, in the Syleia, reached his. gurveying 
ground in July last, examining: in the first place Sondai bay om 
the cast coast of Nipon, in the hope of finding a harbour ; acoording, 
Rowover, to his report, “even an anchorage, except during north= 
easterly winds, ix not to bo obtained.” Commencing the clover 
‘work at Itsiye Mimki io the Kii Channel, the survey was advanced 
to Owasi bay, atid in this spring will be continued to Matoya, and 
thence to Omao Saki. The weather on this part of the coast is 
generally boisterous and, as the feain route between Yokohama noi 
tho Inland Sea here skirts the coast, good harbours are valuable: 
Fortunately, as Coptain St. John rewarks, “they am mot. with 
froquontly.” 

‘Nerfowndland— Labrador Coast —Navigating Lieutenant Williams 
‘Maxwell and party, in m hired stent-vessel, steadily continue the 
examination in the early and late parts of the season, of the south 
coast of Newfoundland, advancing. up the Labmdor coust northe 
ward of Belleisle strait in the two available months of summer. 

‘Tho cast sido of Placentia bay, chiefly undertaken this year 10 
find a safo route for telegraphic cables, has been completed for & 
distance of 20 miles; and a detached examination of the following, 
frequented harbours and anchorages, daring the fishing.seasom, 08 
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‘the Labrador coast, made:—Venison Tickle, Fishing-ship, Curlew, 
‘ond Independent harbours. 

In the river St. Lawrence, the channel south of Crane island 
‘was also thoroughly sounded by this surveying-party, at the request 
of the Government of Canada. 

Tomaiea—This survey, carried on in a hired schoover, andor 
Statl-Commander George Stanley, is making steady progress. ‘The 
const between Morant and Helshire points, including Port Royal 
‘and Kingston, harbours, with the off-lying soundings, havo beon 
Sinished in close detail and aro now in the hands of the engravers, 
Portland bight, with Old Harbour and approaches, ar far advanced, 
towanis completion. 

Barbuda,—In consequence of several oficial reports made by 
Lloyd's agent at Antigua as to the defective survey—by the prosout 
Adminl Barnett—of the fringing reefs of this island, and tho oute 
Aying sboal-ground (it being assumed that the dangers extendod con 
sidotnbly seaward of those published in the Admiralty chart, and that 
‘sovoral wrecks had in consequence ensued), Navigating Lieutenant 
Hoxkyn was detached from the Jamaica survey to Antigua, to 
‘examine from that island the details complained of. Mr. Hokyn's 
report confirms the accurey of Admiral Barnett’s survey in, all 
Partioulars, and stator that the exaggerated distances fiuin the 
shore of theso reported dangers have no foundation. It ia to bo 
Togrotied that these ill-considered reports, ismpugning the fidelity of 
charts that carry on their faco the stamp of authonticity, abonld be 
‘mado, Similar reports, expecially in cases of wreck, havo prevailed 
of late yours and considering the mischief which results by woaksn= 
ing the confidence of soamen, together with the labour, tim, ad. 
‘xponso boetowed to test those reporte—in ame cases requiring @ 
‘hip to bo specially detached from her regular dnties—the time 
‘ould appear to have arrived for legal action being taken against 
Proved offenders in thia particular. 





oe 
Western Avstralia.—In. the face of many dificltion wearcity and 


Wawholesomeness of water being added to the track passing vee — 
exteosive barren tracks of sand, Navigating-Licutenant ArchdeneaD | 
und party have succeeded in anrveying the coast-ling betwee 
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South Australia —This survey, under Staff-Commander Howard 
‘achooner, is progressing to the north 
‘And west; the examination of the const and ontlying soundings 
‘heing now extended to Streaky bay from Capo Catastrophe. | Port 
‘Adelaide has boon re-surveyed on a large scale, and the Investigator 
jgrovp off Anxious bay undergone examination. 

Tictoria—State- Commander H. J. Stanley and party have been: 
‘chiefly engaged in re-sounding the various channels into Port 
Phillip: owing to increasing trade and reported natural changes 
this special work wae performed at the roquost of tho Colonial 
Govermnont; the results justified this fresh examination, though 
‘nly ten yours havo elapsed since tho elaborate survey by the lato 
‘Commander Cox was mado. 

‘Staff-Commander Stanley has also commenced a survey of Banks 
strait) this strnit has become a largely sod highway, and requires 
Glove examination, Tasmania, within whose jurixdiotion thiawurvey 
iow, sharen with Victoria tho exponse falling on the colonies. It 
any be hero x0-stated that tho expenses of the marino wurveys of 
‘tho fonr Avatratian colonion areabared by Imperial and the several 
Coloaial governments. 

Queensland. —Stafl-Commander Bodwoll and waistant have now 
eomploted the coast northward of Capo Palmerston, in latitude 
20° 20° a including Broad wound; the soundings extending 10 
the Northumberland islands aro in courso of completion. The 
great rango of tide, and tho rapidity with which it runs, render 
tho examination of this particular district both tedious and 
fardnows, ‘Tnorvasing colonial trafic, howover, repays the labour 
bostowod. 

‘New Guinea.—Captain Moresby, in the homeward route in H.M.S. 
Basilisk from the Australian station, having beon reinforced fro 
‘tho Admiralty by Lioutenant Dawson, » well-trained and activo 
surveying officer, has, a8 notified in the last-year’s address, followed { 
np tho exploration of Goschen strait, ani also the northern shores 
Of New Guinea from thence to Cape Rigny, near Astrolabe bey: 
Pausing for  fow wooks in the neighbourhood of the easter 
fextrome of Now Guinea, tho sceno of Inst year's labour, Captain 
Moresby commenced a close examination of the channels leading 
through the numerous islands and reefs forming the western part 
of the chain of the Louisiade Archipelago. 

‘hia excollent survey, conducted by Lieutenant Dawson, leaves 
nothing to be desired in point of accuracy: oontiauing from the 
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sonth botwoen Suckling reef of Stanley and Teste island of 
DUrvillo, a navigable but tortuous channel exists, emerging into 
the deop water of Goschen and Ward Hunt straits, ‘This channel, 
ly the recommended track, is about 80 miles long: in soe parte it 
is contractod by coral roofs to a width of 2 miles, Steam, daylight, 
‘and conning from aloft, wonld appear to be easentinl to its 
navigation. 

Making a cursory but suficient examination of tho western 
shores of D'Entrocasteaux islands, Captain Moresby, ably seconded 
by Lioutonant Dawson and tho ofticers of HLMLS, Basilisk, then 
commenced a survey of that uncharted, and 0 far woknown line of 
coast, extending thence to Capo Sud Est and Riche island of 
D’Eutreoaateaux : and then continued tho coast examination to 
Capo Rigny of Astrolabe bay. Richo island of D'Entrocasteaux 
‘was found to boa part of tho mainland, the low flat country adjacent 
to it not having beon in sight from tho ship of that distinguiabed 
‘navigator; a line of barrior roofs situated 7 loagues eastward of the 
fasmumed. island, it will be recollected, hore batted his efforts to, 
roach tho mainland. 

‘Pho results of this exploration of tho New Guinea north-eastern 
‘shores, following up thoso on the south-east coast (extending to the 
12nd meridian) mado by Blackwood, Yulo, and Stanloy in HM. 
ship, Bly, Bramble, and Raidleenake, 1844-51, and recorded by the 
‘blo natutalints, Jukes and MoGillivmy in the published voyages of 
Fly oud of Ratilesake, London, 1847-52, havo naturally formed 
sndjoote of interest to goographors, and will enrich the * Proceed: 
ings’ and ‘Journal of tho Society. It is desirable here to alate 
that the wurvey made of this coast in the Zurilisk, although only 
what in termed a running" ono and on a szaall wealo, deplete all 
‘useful foaturos, and is creditable to the perseverance and profesional 
skill of all ooncorned. 


Deep-t0a. Exploring Expedition-—Tn further rocord of the proces 
ings of the Challenger — a 

| From Melbourne, in Australia, whero we left hor in March, L874 
after arrival from the sounding cruigo to tho margin of tho packeiew 
‘within the Antarctic circle, the ship visited Syiney, New South 
Walon, to be docked and refitted; in Juno throagh Cook 
Strait to Wellington, New Zealand, and thenoo hy way of Rast Cape 
to Tongatabu, in the South Paci6o, sighting the Kermadeo group. 
‘isting Ovaau, ia the Fiji groupy and mang survey of Base bo 
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ava, tho then port of call for the mail-steamers botwoen Australia, 
‘Now Zealand, and Sin Fruncisoo, tho Challenger passed on through 
‘the Now Hebrides elustar, brielly calling at Api, and proceeded to 
‘tho settlement of Somerset, in Torres Strait, steering through the 
Arvastod Groat Barrier roofs by the Raine island passage. 

“Clearing Torres Strait in tho early part of September, tho whip 
touched successively at the Armu and Ki islands, Banda, Amboinn, 
and Ternato in the Malaoon ven, Quitting Tornato in the middle 
of Ootober, and entering tho Celebes sea by tho pamage between 
‘Bejaren island aod'tho north-east point of Celebes, Samboangan was 
‘Visitod; thonoo through the Sulu oa to To Ho and Manila, in the 
Philippino group, arriving at Hong Kong on tho 16th November, 

At Hong Kong tho Challenger underwont a thorough refit before 
‘quitting the port. In the carly part of January’ of the ponent yoar 
tho Arctic experienoos of hor captain, added to enlarged oiontifie 
‘and professional knowlodgo, pointed to the desirability of his taking 
‘eommand of the North Polar Expedition, now about to loave: ote 
shores, Captain Nares was thus superseded in the command of the 
Challenger wy Captain Frank Thomson, parting with regret from a 
undertaking to the moceas of which he had largely contributed, 
and from aawocintes whoso estoom and good-will followed him to his 
Droent more onerous, and if possible, moro responsible command. 

From information subwequently ‘received, tho Challenger, ob 
quitting Hong Kong, again proccoded south, passing through the 
Vhilippinos, and visiting tho inland of Camiguin, in onder to asoat= 
tain the temperature and dopth of water under ‘tw volcano, ‘this 
voleano lies on tho western ond of tho island ; the firat eruption 
Tbogan on tho Ist May, 1871, ab about 500 yards: from the wator’s 
‘edo, and on tho sumo lovel; it has now attained the height of 1950 
foot, with w propartionate base. Soundings in 190 fathoms with the 
usual average bottom temperature wore obtained within q mile of 
tho volcano: after some exploration in the neighbourhood of Sani- 
boangan, the ship passed into the Western Pacific. By telegram wo 
have also received intelligence of the reiarkable depth of 4575 
fathoms having been obtained, assumedly off the north const of Nove 
Guinea ; Humboldt bay, in that island, being referred to aa visited, 
as also Admiralty island. ‘Tho Challenger is now engaged in Japa 

‘The results, of this second portion of the voyage, ranging over 
60 degrees of latituie, and embracing so rnany equatorial confined 
seas, continne to prove of special interest to physical and natural 
history science, On a trawling made atuangst tho Kermadeo group 
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ato depth of 630 fathoms, Professor Wyville Thomson remarks that 
they were greatly struck with the goneral resemblance botwoen the 
assimblage of animal forms brought up in the net and the results 
‘ofa good hanl imabout the same depth off the coast of Portugal or 
North Africa: again,on the dredgings generally betwoen New Zealand 
‘and the Fiji group, which, with the exception of one noar the New 
Zealand coast, wero all mado at depths varying from 300 to 600 
fathoms; he further observes “they tend to confirm the ‘impres- 
sion that even at these comparatively moderate depths, while species 
vary in different localities, and different generic types are fram time 
to time introduced, the general chametor of the fauna ix everywhere 
‘very much the sume.” 

Tn the Arafura Sea no greater depth was found than 50 fathoms, 
and indeed gonerally little more than half that depth; the bottom 
“greenish mud, due apparently in groat dogroo to the deposit 
from the great rivers of Now Guinea and thw falling into tho Gulf 
‘of Carpentaria, Animal life was not abundant, and many seamed 
dwarfed, the fauna having somewhat the charscter of that of a 
harbour or estuary: the specific gravity of the surface-water wat 
alvo unuanally low. ‘The dredgings in the moderate depths of the 
Manda and Calobes seas wero especially successful, and many new 
ndiitions to science gained. 

‘The serial temperatures observed in the course of this voyage 
‘botwoen Australia and China wore of great interent as developing 
‘tho basin-like charsoter of the several seas passed over. Ini the die 
cluded space, Australia on tho west, and from Sandy cape to Now 
Caledonia, theneo to the New Hebrider, Solomon, Louisiade arvbi- 
Pelagos, and New Guinea on the south, cast, and north, an encinling 
‘barrier, complote to a depth of 1800 fathous, prevents fred eat 
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tomperatnres in the four seas being respectively 37°, 962°, 38°, 
and 608° F, 


Txpiax Sonvevs-—It is satisfactory to stato that tho resumption 
of the coast surveys of British India has, during the past year, 
pon taken in hand by tho India Government, and cordially 

‘hy the Lords of the Admiralty. A detached party of naval 

officers, consisting of Staff-Commander J. H. Ellis, Na 
gating Tioutenants Coghlan, Jarrad, Hammond, and Navigating 
SubsLioittenants George and E. W. Petloy, havo beon placed at 
‘the disposal of the India Office, and under the immediate direction 
of tho Superintendent of Marine Surveys, Commander A.D, Taylor, 
‘an exporionced mrveying officer of the former Indian Navy, and 
who: bas for somo time past been snaturing: plans for this much 
‘needed work. ‘Tho surveys to be undertaken will embrace the won- 
‘poord of British Tndin from tho Pakohan Rivar (in ‘Tenassorim) on 
‘tho cast, to Kariobi (on tho coust of Sindh) on tho west, including 
tho various groups of islands in the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Maldivh and akadivh. Archipelagoos, 

StattCommandor Ellis has been appointed as senior deputy to 
Captain Taylor. He ie an floor of great experience, 

‘ho headquarters of the Survey have boen oetablished at Caloutta, 
and the work of oquipping tho necessary vessels is, it ix wmdorstood, 
‘being procooded with—ono party has already brokon gronnd at the 
Takadivh Islands, 











‘Sunmary-—In addition to tho current work of tho Admiralty 
Hydtogrophio department. in ismuing nautical notions, tide-tablor 
tnd liste of Lights, a now cataloge of the 2020 Admiralty charts 
hhas Yeon published. During the year thirty-nino charts have bees 
cancolled and replaced by mote porfooted works. Among the now 
charts issuod may be more specially mentioned a series of four, amie 
racing that part of the Pacific Oooan between the parallels of 
87° . and 07° sand extending from the Phitippine islands, Colebes 
Now Guinea, and Australia, on the west, to San Francisco a0 
Faster island on tho east. In the compilation of this wories the 
‘authority for and verification in position of each islet and danger 
havo again been carefully tested, and) every reliable souroe of in 
formation, to the moet recent date, collated, Navigators are greatly 
indebted to tho painstaking hydrographio Inbours of tho efits 
of the United States navy in this special field of researsh, aa shows 
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in the successive editions of “Reported Dangers to Navigation in 
the Pacific. 

OF the charts published, two sheots on tho east coast of Africa, 
extending from Panjani buy to Rés Kimbiji, including Zanaibar 
island and its approaches, with sovoral plans of anchorages thenoe 10 
Copo Delgado, ato deserving the attention of geographers ; as does 
also a chart of the Makrin coast (Maskat to Karichi) : and on our 
own shores, plans of the Menai Strait; and tho coast with its navi- 
gable channels, from Orfordness to Cromer. Tn tho South-Indian 
Oooan tho requirements of tho obsorving parties for the ‘Transit 
of Venus at Kerguelon Taland, and the ships-of-war detailed for the 
service, demanited special churts of that rogion and also of the 
neighbouring islands Princo Biward, Crozet, Heard, and M‘Donald, 
‘Tho American and German govornment ships deputed for the same 
sorvico profited by theso timely publications, 

Charts of Davis Strait, Bafin Bay, Smith Sound, with Kennedy 
and Robojon channels, together with several plans of ports om tho 
‘wost coast of Groonland, from the latest wnthorities, have also beon 
proparod for the Arotio Expedition, 

Tn all fty-six new charts and plans haye beon published during, 
tho year, and 190,900 printed for the Royal Navy and goneral 
publio. 

Ravised oditions of tho * Channel Pilot’ part ii," South Amerioan 
Pilot,’ part ii,, and ‘New Zealand Pilot,’ havo beon published, 
together with tho following now works:—‘China Sea Directory,’ 
vol. iii, comprising the coasts of China from Hong Kong to Kote, 
with Formosa and tho othor outlying islands; *Porsian Gulf Pilot 
8 mupplomont embracing tho Makrén coast; also “Hydrographic 
Directions for Davis Strait and the West Coast of Groonland.! 











Anoric Exrtonariox.—Unquestionably the most important aube 
Jeot on which T have to address the Society on tho present occasion 
fs that of Arotio Exploration, especially with regard: to the 
Progress made in the groat question of tho resumption of Aratio 
Mosearch by Englind sinco tho Anniversary Meoting last your. 
‘When my predecossor, Sir Bartlo Frere, reviewed the position of 
Arctic matters last Juno, as you all romomber, the question of 
Government action, owing toa chango of Ministry, remained in 
abeyance, and it was stated that tho Council proposed to bring the 
matter again before the present Ministers. Accordingly, in July. 
sccompanied by Dr. Hooker and Admiral Sherard Osborn, I had 
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‘the Honour of waiting on Mr. Disracli, and explaining our views to 
Jkim in detail; and on this oocasion I received his assurance that 
the question should be fully reconsidered during tho Reoess. 
‘Later in tho year Taddressod to him the following letter— 


“Dean Mx, Disnanis, October 120, 1674. 
“Tho Inte announcement of the sucoves of the Austrian Exploring 
pedition under Liente. Weyprecht and Payer tn discovering land to tbe 
ot To hh up ar 88 which eG psa test to the 
; ‘on tho face of tho earth, has excited an intense Folens 
‘at especialy sanongat our own Aretio Geograiers, WHO 
uobce bovioged mo on all ids with enquiries as to tho fate of 
vhs T hd bo honor 4 ayo yt In lst Syren 
“Government. Expeditim which should leave our abores for the 
the cotirme of rst spring, and whould endeavour to reach the 
"afin May and Sith Sound, » You were good enough Wo 
you auld ake tho rant into, eonseraton, ans woo 
ita of the Cverninent whieh, were intersted. jn tha 
‘with eoferendo to thie yromies that Tow again venture to 
arf eae tthe Gat of the’ Royal Gene 
hart mont no egy abort doe ak ho, osc 
we relating 10 tho a 
ove by Mr. Venom to Me M. Corry, have 
‘etiew th jresent Hoan of Addalrlty for consideration ant 
a ny fa sy tly sat tat cle pling wl shart 
‘exces any nppearance of inipatieeo; but tbe Naval Autores 
Cound who have urged me again to write to you, amert that the 
‘naw eoturuing fnh tho Polar Seay, and that there ie any, 
"Fxpalition och a» Is propowd th the papers above alld 
peng 1 i fall hat oat 
aie, and minwcres taken to obiain ono or more of Hheae 
secure the serviees of seunibed crow non oficr. ave aly 
ton that the Chanel) ofthe BAtish Armoclation, on tho come 
maton cw Case of Seton ar abont tam act wh 
‘will i de coarse foro you, strung sopping our Ny 
‘rede Hspediion in 1878 aaa alton flpeable sequal tose erie of 


ihe 
T remain, dour Br, Disvel, 
Yours most faithfully, 
(Signal) “HL 0, Rawuamo, 
“Preeatof the Roya Geographical Sexe 
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All the papors submitted by us to the Govornment, were «008 
afterwards roferred by Mr. Disracti to’the Board of Admiralty fot 
examination and roport, accompanied by an important mew ohart of 
‘tho Polar Regions, by Captain Evans, the Hydrographor, on which 
tho portions discovered by the vations nationalities wero: maze 
Uy distinctive colours; tho result was, that Twas favoured om the 
17th of November by tho receipt of the following Tettor— 
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“Duan Sim Hexex Rawusos, 
* Her Majesty's Goverament lave had undet consideration the 
sataions male by you oo behal of te Coooal of fhe Roya Geogr 
Serey; th Coane! 2th Royal Solty he Hs a thee 


‘aninent scientific bodies ia farvur ofa repewed Expedition, under 
af Government, to explore the region of the Nor Pl 
honoar to inform you that, having carefully weighed the masons. et 
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taken to haston the preparation of « Polar Expedition, 00 that 
‘Wats In & postion to Teave tis country at tha propa sat 
in 1876, * 

Ofioarn wore dispatched to examine tho mon-of-war in roseevo, Ad 
Well as onF mercantile whaling fleet, for two vosséla strong and 
fit for navigation in Polar Seas; and on the 24th November, 1874, 
the Admiralty appointed threo experienced Arctic offcers* to form & 
‘Committee to report on the following points -— 

“Tha scope of the proposed Expedition and what instructions whould 
‘bo given to its leaders. ‘Tho deseription of ships to le employed, 
and the various kinds of boats, sledges, fittings, stores, provisions, 
and clothing with which it was to be equipped. And, lastly, to 
recommend sich arrangements as wero advisable for preserving 
hoalth of the olffcors and men to be employed. . 

‘That Committeo by the 14th February, 1875, had comploted ite 
* labours, and made a Iucid Report embodying its recommendatia 
‘on all the points referred to, a Keport which has beon eubsequs 
Presented’ to both Houses of Parliament; but within a fow 
‘of its amembling the important question of the selection 6f 


‘Selig ot se ee Sa 
Blothantt stout the mae 
lkewileTamatncly propoed fran baron“ 













‘f Ke-oatoed Dissonrg. 
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‘ime tho Admiralty decided on appointing to the command of the 
‘Expedition, Captain George Nares, nx,, v.n., the distinguished 
‘officer then commanding the Challenger, and he was immediately 
ordered home from Hong Kong. 

‘the recommendations of the Committee, it was decided 
hat tho two ships should bo manned. and officured with comple- 
ments; all told, of 121 souls; ond itis ealeulated that the sbips 
‘onl stow on Teaving England three years provisions fur the entive 
‘ernine, and a fair amount of fuel for their engines. 

In Fobrary 1875, Captain Naros arrived, and had no diftculty 

jn golooting his officers, ax of Ticutenants alone there wero more 
‘han sulficient volunteors to have manned the Expedition, ‘Through- 
‘out tho past spring the Expedition has been most carefully equipped, 
travelling-gear, and provisions prepared in tho mont elaborate 
misnner; and it is not too much to may that never has an Arcti 
Expedition boon equipped in so methodical und liberal a manner, 
tnd, «0 far ax the Admiralty is concerned, no expense or aro }ak 
oon «pared to ensure the movt porfect mafoty and mucoens, 
‘Tho siontifle objects for which this Expodition has been #0 
pecially Aiepatched to the Polar Seas have boen kept steadily In 
view, Every oificer has boon. carefully trainod to Inbour in som 
‘branch of selena, and tho Royal Society have been allowed to name 
‘two persona whom they deom oapecially qualified ax naturalists 
‘ono of them being ombarkod in each of the ships. Tho Expedition 
Teavon England a fow days honco, accompanied by an extra ship 
(Who Falorons) a far ax Divco, in Greenland, so ax to complete 
tho two vomels with fuel nd storos at tho very threshold of thelr 
labours. 

‘The instrvotions given to Captain Nares ara not yot officially 




















publio; but it may be considered pretty certain they will not - 


deviate from tho recommendations of the Arctic Committe, and 
T assume, thorefore, that we may consider the following as the 
programme :— 

‘The Alert and Discovery leaving Disco some time in July, will 
proceed leisurely up Baffin Bay, following the East Coast up 
towards the entrance of Smith Sound in 78° x. ‘They need not 
hurry, for previoun navigators have nover found the ige oleared out 
of that strait before tho first week in Angust. On reaching its 
entrance thoy will make for Littleton Island, and there’ place 
records of their progress, and Captain Nares will then decide 
whether that island, with its adjacent shelter of Port Boulke, is 10 
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‘bo tho real base of his operations, or whether some better spot on 
‘the west side of the entrance can be selected ; and his decision ix 
to bereconied in the dispatch to be there left. 

‘To this point, if nothing is heard of the Expedition in 1876, 0 
ship will be dispatched by the Admiralty in the summer of 1877, 
to aot asa dept for the Expedition to fall back upon in caso of any 
tntoward accident fo the vessels composing the Expedition. 

According to the stato of tho ice in Smith Sound, Captain 
Nares will then push up north for a headland named Capo Fraser, 
avoiding the great elbow on the east side about Humboldt Glacier ; 
‘but experience tells us that it is not likely he will find open water 
within Smith Sound much before the middle or end of August; 
and Arctic experts assure us that mach of the success of this Ex- 
edition depends upon tho patience and judgment of the leader at 
this crucial point of the voyage. 

‘Tho ico of Smith Soand must be allowed time, according to 
tho season, to clear out into Baffin Tay, and an impatient dash 
into this outflowing-pack may lead to the regrotable accident of 
tho ships being caught in it, and swept either on shore, or down 
with the jice-stream throughout the following winter into the 
Aretio Ocean. Happily, Captain Nares’ past Aretio exporionte 
‘will keop him fully alive to this danger. On the other hand, 
winter will now bo fast approaching; and it will be a moo 
‘against time, in which we can only hope Providence will so far 
favonr our seamen that, what the Americans, in Hall's Expo 
‘ition, were fortunate endugh to accomplish, may be granted to 
UM8.e Alert and Discovery and that in lat. 81° 307 oF 82° ms about 
Hall's farthest point, good winterquarters may be scoured for 
‘one ship on the Greenland shore, ‘The Alert now alone will tackle 
to hor work, and in whatever days of mild wasther or open water | 
‘may remain in September, struggle to reach a position well to the 
north of, but not exceeding 200 miles from hr consort. By this 
‘means, and with intermediate depits of provisions, it in ealoalated 
‘that the safety of the crews in their retreat, should it be necessary, 

‘to Baffin Bay will havo been secared. om) 
‘it is expected, with its crew strengthunod by — 1 
‘will have at least sixstrong 
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considernble extent of open frozen wea, and that everything dopends 
‘upon the conditions of Iand und water that may be found in the 
(progress northward. ‘The slodge-operations will commence from 
the advanco-bip, should it have attained tho high northern Iati- 
‘ade hore indicated, in early spring and all tho sledgo companion 
‘will bo employed in tho first instance in. pushing forward the 
North Polo party, which will bo provided with at least one boat, 
Wofore uttending to any other exploration. Meantime communica- 
tions will be kept up, if possible, by moans of dog-sledges betwoen 
‘the two ships, and Captain Naros will rejoin his oonsort towards 
tho enil of the summer of 1876, if his partios havo returned with 
reasonable succoss from thoir spring journeys towards the Pole. 
In tho latter eventuality, and if no serious accident happens to 
cither ship, both-verscls will return to England in that year ; but 
if another season should bo absolutely neoossary in order to oom= 
plotowroasonablo amount of exploration, it aay be neooesary for the 
‘advanced ship to fall back towards her consort, or for tho latter to 
rotreat to a moro southorly porition whonce w final withdrawal 
might bo more certainly effected. Reganiing thono nnd other points, 
‘the instructions furnished to Captain Nares leave him n treo choice 
‘of notion, sooording to tho circumstances that may arise, 

Our own Expedition naturally ooonpios tho largest share of out 
attention aa far ax Arctic mattors aro concemed, but 1 must not 
nogloct to notice the increased attention now shown. by civilised 
nationn generally to Aretic enterprise. ‘The pages of tho well: 
Known periodical, the * Goographische Mitthoilungen,’ of Dr. 
Fetormann, have been again this your largely oocupied by artiolon, 
‘illustrated a msual by excellent maps, on the results of recent 
Espoditions and on projects of new Expeditions. ‘Thus Professor 
‘Hor, the goologist of Count Wilozek's voyage, contributes ® pape 
on th Structure and Glaciers of Spitzborgen and Nova Zembla, and 
‘Dr. Chavanne two papers on Currents, Winds, State of tho lox, 
., as bearing upon the choice of « route for reaching. the Poles 
Since our last Anniversary the return of the Austrian Polar Kxspelli= 
tion from tho Nova Zambla Sea, bringing nowy of ite narrow escape 
from the drift-ice, in which the crow was obliged to abandon theif 
ship, and the discovery of new Polar Iands, thoroaghly 
publio feeling throughout Enrope. It im scarcely necessary 10 
review hero the incidents of this voyage, which you heard, on the 
first night of our Session, from ML. Juliny Payer, the second 0 
command. Suffice it to say that the Expedition was 
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‘on in consequence of the mocess of Messrs. Weyprecht and Payer in 
the previous summer of 1871, in reaching, in a small hired vessel, 
‘very high latitude in the Nova Zembla Sea, and finding there 
‘open water to the eastward, which led to the hope that, in spite of 
the adverse exporience of centuries of enterprise in this dirvction, 
‘© passage towards Behring Straits might bo found by the north of 
Nova Zembla. A national rubscription wax started in Hungary 
and Austria in the succeeding winter and spring, and the now 
Expedition, under tho same officers, set sail from ‘Troma in tho 
schooner Tegethoff, in July, 1872, bound, not for tho Polar area, 
‘Wut for the supposed open route past the shores of Siberia, ‘Tho 
vouson proved much less favourable than 10 previous your, 
‘Tho Tegethof’ wax caught in tho drift-ico not far from the shores of 
Nova Zembla, and carried with it throughout the winter and the 
following summer, first north-east and then north-wost, until i 
grounded on tho threshold of a tract of now land or islands, in 
80°. lat. ‘Tho exploration of tho shores of this now Polar land 

‘by a slodge-party, under tho command of M. Payer, in the spring 

of 1874, waa tho goographical result which attracted the most 
attention at the time. But the observations in all byanches of 
Physical scienco mado by Lioutenant Weyprecht, and which ho ix 

Row preparing for publication, will also stamp this Expedition aa 

‘ono of the moat fruitful in important rovulty, A summary of Tia 

work has already beon publishod in Heft 2 of Potormann’s * Goo 
gtaphische Mittheilungen’ of tho present year, and the track ot the 
Togethogf tin bveon elaborately worked ont by Adniral Wallerstorte 
Urbair, in the Donkschriften der Kais, Acad, d. Wissouschafton,’ 
Meoting of tho 10th Docomber, 1874. Translations of both there 
Mezuoira will bo published in the next volume of our ‘Journal! 

Whilat our National Expedition has beon comploting ite final 
Preparations, anothor English Aretio Expedition has beon quietly 
equipping, with the intention of following: = westerly xoute from 
Balin Day, and, if possible, of recovering nome of the lost reoorde 
of Franklin, Little at present is publicly known of this spirited: 
‘undertaking, and I must limit myself here to mentioning that the 
name of tho yeuscl is the Pandora, and that ite commanter is our 
Assoiate, Captain Allen Young, who distinguished himeolf in E. 











?. 
when sailing-saaster under MeCtintock in the 
Fea, in 1857-9, > ett } 
An Expedition of groat intrest is about to lonwo tho shores of) 

’ 





Swoden next month for the Kara Sea and the mouths of the Obi 
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ani Yenissei. It will be under the command of that experienced 
‘Aretio travellor and eminent savant, Professor Nordenskiold, and has 
been equipped chiefly through the munificence of M. Osoar Dickson, 
of Stockholm, It is Profesor Nordonskioli’s intention to quit his 
‘yeswel noar the mouth of the Yenissei, and to return home by land. | 
| Our associate, Mr. Joseph Wiggins, of Sunderland, is also about 
‘to make another voyage this year to the Kara Sea and the embou- 
chure of the Obi, and hopes to bo able to discover a practicable 
‘eommereinl route to tho Russian sottlements on the lower couree of 
‘that river. i 
Bofore quitting tho subject of Arotic Geography it is mecossary 
to record that, in order to place the best existing information re- 
garding the rogions to bo visited in the hands of the officors of out 
‘Expedition, tho Council determined on tho publication of « volume 
‘of papers on the Physical Goography and Ethnology of Greenland 
and tho neighbouring Lands. This volumo is now nearly ready, 
‘and & number of copies will be sent to Captain Nares shortly before F 
ie sails from Portsmouth. It consists chiefly of roprints of & 
number of papers which have appoared at various times in the 
‘Pransactions of Societies; but ono of tho most important is an 
original work from the pen of Admiral Collinson. Our Seoretaryy 
‘Mr, Markhatn, who has so materially contributed by his writings 
and activity to the rovival, which we now witness, of public interest 
in Arotio Discovery, aud to whom the suggestion of this publication 
{nw duo, haa arranged its contents. It was originally intended 10 
‘embrace information in other branches of science; but the Royal 
Sooioty, when invited by us to co-operate, considered very juMlys 
nd with our entire consent, that the physical and biological 
portions of the work might be botter treated separately and. under 
taken by them. ‘The result is, therefore, two volumes of : 
‘and original papers and memoranda, both of which it ix 
will bo found useful by Captain Narea and the officors under hit 
command. 























oxors.—According to the list given in Dr. B, Bohm’s excellent 
Goographioal Annual (Geographisches Jahrbuch) for 1874, there 
were towards the ond of last your no fewer than 25 Socilies 
in Europe exclusively devoted to Geography. ‘The moat recent of 
theso, the Société do Géographie do Lyon, was founded it 
Jonnary 1873, and under the presidency of ite founder, M. Loulé 
Desgrand, has already become an active and important i 
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numbering 317 members, ‘The Italian Geographical Society con- 
tinnos its career of prosperity ; its muster-roll now reaching the 
large total of nearly 1400 membors. Although the veteran goo 
grpher, the Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, no longor presides at 
ite councils, an activo spirit provails in ite management; aud I 
hall have, in another portion of this Address, to xeoard the project 
of an expedition into Contral Africa, from tho southern boners of 
Shoo through the Galla country, which it has originated, and for 
which it is now endeavouring to procure the necessary funds by 
national subscription. Meantime it contributes annually various 
grants in aid of other expeditions, including the important ono of 
Di, Beooari to Celobes ond. New Guinea, to which my predecessor 
alluded jn tho Adress of last your. In the north of Italy tho 
xoalons young goographer, Signor Guido Cora, has heen elected 
Prosident of the Turin Society, the Cirealo Geograjtco Raliano, which 
numbers 140 members, Signor Cora himself has occupied. his 
wumntor holiday in practical geography, having exchanged. his pon 
for tho sextant aud barometer; and having orored the Adriatio to 
Albania, where bo has carried on a survey on a acale of 1 + 100,000 
in tho almost unknown interior of tho country, ascending the 
previously untroddon maminit of Mount Kudusi (6466 foot high), 
‘ond tracing tho river of Bernt to its hitherto unknown sources 
in the provinoe of Kolonia, 

















Rossa Exrionarion 1% Cexthat, Asta.—Tho Imperial Russian 
Geographioal Society continues to increase in nnbers and off: 
ciency. On the th January, 1875, i¢ numbered 1185 on ite link 
eomporod of 0 honorary members, 9 forcign houorary members, 
‘7 foroign corresponding members, and.447 members of the afilinted 
societies of Siberia, the Caucasts, tho North-western Provinces, andl 
tho South-west. On examining. tho balance-shoet, of this socioty, 
‘wo find that in 1874 it reocived «subsidy of 15,000 ronblew 
(about 20001) from the Stato treasury, and that tho subscriptions 
of i's members amounted, in the samo year, to 2050 roubles (about 
4001), Besides theso ordinary sources of revenue, ita extmordinary 
oven was angwented by” grants from the State. treasury: and 
ecw private individuals for special objects. ‘Thus in 1874 8.4m 
of 20,000 roubles (28002) was given by the Government to dofiay 
Se = ‘of the Amy-daria Expedition, of which about half was 

voted to. meteorological investigations on the Lower 
15,200 roubles (20001) were given by Golubkoff for the publica — 
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tion of Russian edition of  Ritter’s ‘ Ania;" and 10,000 roubles. 
. (14001) by tho Stato for tho levelling of the Ust Urt botwoen the 
‘Aral ond Caspian seas. 

‘During the past year no less than 6 important expeditions were 
‘under consideration, vie. -— 4 

4, The Amu-darin expedition. 

2. The expedition to level the Ust Urt, between the Aral and 


Caspiun seas. 

3. To investigate the Usboi, or dry bed of the Oxus. 

4 The Olonek expedition. 

5, Miklnko Maklay’s exploration of New Guinea, and 

6, Ogorodnikofi’s journey in North-castern Persia. 

1. The first of these expeditions, an account of which will be 
found below, was orgunised by a special committee, with the oo 
‘operation of General Kaufmann, and received the Imperial sanction. 

2, The seoond successfully accomplished its work, with the aid 
of a staff of trained surveyors, under the command of Colonel 
‘illo. ‘They ascertained the height of the Aral Sea* to be com 
siderably greater than previous observations had reported it to bes 


‘and thus claimed to havo established the possibility of diverting 
tho Amu-daria into its former channel, which debouched in the 
Caspian ; and, lastly, they described tho configuration of the Ust 
Urt platean, which is not eo flat as was supposed, between the Aral 
ani tho Caspian. Its greatest height is about 16 miles west of the 
‘Aral; whero it attains un. clovation of 519 foot above that sa oF 
abont 677 feet above the lovel of the ocean, Hence it gradually 
slopes towards Lake Kerbulak; that part which includes Lakes 
Asinantai and. Sam is only absut 100 feet above the level af the 
Aral (343 above the Caspian), and forms a hollow which opens ott 
at Mortwi Kultuk Bay; while the belt of higher ground near the 
Aral, about 85 to 40 miles wide, unites the northern Chink with the 
Ust Ure proper. ‘ 

3. The expedition to investigate the Usboi, or desicoated bed of 
tho Oxus, was indefinitely postponed for political reasons. 

4. Tho Olonck expedition during. tho course of Tast year #2 
‘yeyed the lower Tunguska; reporting on the bydrography anil 
topography of that region, and making some important changes i 
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its cartography. Maller, who was attached to this expedition, oon- 
ducted a series of magnetic observations, which refute the theory of 
the Swedish professor, Ganss, as to the position of the Siberian mag- 
netio pole, which was placed by him in about 71° x. lat. and 119° 
20's long. from Gresnwich, ie, according to the map, very near 
the River Olonek. Maller discovered. that, as he travelled in a 
north-oasterly direction from the River Monicro, towards the Olonck, 
the magnetio intensity diminished. His observations coincide with 
those of M. Dové, Hansteen's companion, and he assigns, therefore, 
18 the probable position of the magnetic pole some point between, 
‘Vilnisk and Olonck, approximately between 64° and 65° x. lat, and 
about, 112° 20' long. & of Greenwich, or nearly 7s. and 7° w. of 
the position assigned by Gauss. 

‘The Olonek expedition will be continued this year, during which 
explorations will be made in the basins of the rivers Hatanga and 
‘Anabara, 


§. Miklnko Maklay’s explorations on the Papuan Koviai coast of 
‘New Guinea have been mentioned before. 

6. Lastly, Ogorednikoff was compelled to return home after pro- 
cocding as far as Meshed, whither he travelled by the well-known 
high road, which passes through Astrabad, Shahrad, Scbecvar, 
and Nishapir. The reason assigned for the abandonment of his 
‘meditated journey eastward was the disturbed state of Afghanistan, 
completed last May, and, together with the same author's cthno- 
‘graphical map of the Caucasus, ie the most important and best 
exeouted work of the kind ever produced in Russia, ‘One of the 
first engraved copies will ‘be exhibited at the Paris Exhibition this 
your. 


this year; and will be followed next year, and the year after, by 
‘wo more volumes, comprising the more strictly scientific results of 
‘the expedition The Council of the Russisn Geographical Society 
lave roubles (14002) towards the expense of pubilish- 
ing thee travels, which, it will bo remembered, were prosecuted 
into Northem Thibet, almost to the foot of the great suountains, 
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into regions mnvisited by Europeans since the journey of the Abbé 
‘Tine and Gabet, and of which our knowledgo is very insufficient. 

“A work of a similar nature, vis, the Travels and Researches-of 
the late M. Fedchonko in Turkistan, is being published by Madama 
Olga Fedchenko, tho widow of tho traveller. ‘The dnd Part of 
Sol i, wax published. iu 1874, and Part 4 in the present your 
‘hese parts, each of them forming considerable volumes in quarto, 
fand richly illustrated with coloured plates, form the scientie 
‘Appendices to the narrative, and the work will constitute; when com 

‘lasting monmment to the memory of » promising young 
travellar too early lost to science and his country. 

"Another important publication. during the past year was the 
franslation into Russian of Ritter’s ‘ Iran,’ annotated: by the well- 
Ynown geographer, M. do Khanikof, and supplemented by soine 
important articles by Professor Spiegel on the cuneiform insorip- 
tious of Persia 


Jn my opening Address at the beginning of this Session, Lalu 
to the Amn-darin Expedition, some further detaila of which may be 4 
found intoresting, 

Tt will bo remembered that in the end of May, last yoar, all the 
‘amombers of the Expedition were assembled at Kazala, on. the Sy 
aria, whonce they procooded in two steamers, (the: Perofaky and. 
Samarkand) by the Aral Sea to the delta of ‘the Amu-daria, which 
‘hey entered by the Kitchlkineh-daria mouth, and ascended the Ulkn= 
daria for a distance of 55 miles from the bar withont any‘ great difi= 
culty, findiog the: depth of channel to vary from } to 8 fathomt 
‘Above thia point the river divides. into numerous, chaunels, whial 
cause a great waste of its waters and increase the diffoulties of 
navigation. Ascending by one of these channels as fat as Mount 
‘Koshkana-tau, the passongers Ianded,as further progress was impo 
‘sible, owing to the sballowness of the stream and the thick growibi 
of reeds which fill tho bed of the rivers 

‘Tore it was decided to divide the surveyors into three partion” 


+ ‘Tho ft party took an eatery dvetion, dessin die Pahan 
the mvuth of dhe Vaniven, ad thonee along the soe-alore past the fart of 
the mouth ofthe Yen are: the soe las peoseded eat ti 
(tie, hie sere aad the Kava Djacan to Naum, theron 
{orth unt dacnee by tbo Suman Chie owaeda Runge, ody 
Av Bath ofthe Telly the third went ty Rakai, aoe 
Ee ara cat AK Kala, euraiog tahini abl y Nuk 
‘othe Bokbarian footie, 
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‘Wo ach of which was assigned a certain task which, it was surmised, 
Would take from 105 to 120 days to fulfil. Tn the mean time, an ik 
‘was of the utmost importance to find a naviguble channel from tho 
smbonchture of the river to its upper course, the steamer Perffiky 
‘wax directed to descend the river, coust along the shore to Tustchi- 
‘te Buy to tho enst of the delta, and endeavour to make her 

‘tp the Yani-su and Knvan-Djarma to the main channel of the river 

18th 


hear Nokua, In thissho was perfectly eucocmful, On tho 22% July 
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the Peroffity crossed the bar of tho Yani-su, and on the pe 
arrived at Nukus, after ‘meeting Colonel Stolétoff and Major 
‘Wood, 2.2, at Lake Dau-kara, From Nukus to Petro-Alexandrofisk, 
and from thence to Meshekli, on the Bokharian frontier, the navi- 
‘gation was comparatively eaay, 

‘Thus was inaugurated a work, tho importance of which it 
Pomible to overrate, promising, as it doce, 
again a gréat commercial highway, and thus to open a now era of 
civilization and. progress, under tho auspices of Hussian vale, for 
ancient Kharesm, after so many centuries of slumber and decay, 

ihe work of surveying was actively prosecuted in the whole delia 
defined by the Chartam-bai and ‘Ulkun-daria on the ono side, the #ea- 
east on the other, and the Yani-au and Kuvan-Djarma on the third, ‘ 
Levellinigs wero further continued along the Yani-daria to Perofisky, 
‘on the Syr, and up the Amudaria to Meshokli, 

Ne must now briely-notice some of the labour of the other 
members of tho expedition, Before leaving Kazals, MAL Soverteof 
and Siirnoff had the misfortune to lose, by death, the topographer 
Mlached to their paty, and after vainly trying to replace him, they ; 
2et onto the 27 Tae for the west shore ofthe Aral Sn. hale i, 
chief object was to correct and supplement Severtfs yprovions 
‘teervationsin 1857 onthe dsicetion ofthat sea. ‘They hve now 
eatablished beyond doubt the fact of the continuous ooroaso of t 
easiest water recede from tho west sore, Lage Bay 

on previous maps as full of water, are sow dred np anda 
set places overgrown with brushwood.” Old sborestinen, 
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nearest the sea-shore, in’ some eases 60 near as almost to be within 
‘the wash of the waves, contained fresher and purer water than those 
fata little distance inland. ‘This apparent anomaly is thus explained 
‘by Severtself:—Theso wells aro suppliod from two sources: 1. The 
sea-water fiering horizontally through the sand. 2. ‘The aqueous 
atmospherio deposits (e.g. rain and snow) on the Jand. ‘Those two: 
elements of supply, freed from salt by a natural process of filtration, 
‘combine to produce exosllont drinkable water; but as soon as the 
‘gon has recoded a littlo distance from the wells, and sandbanks any 
formed which obstruct the drainage of the Iand, tho well-strata 
(which are at an inoousiderable depth) become saturated with salt 
‘and do not admit of the filtration of the water, which then becomes 
Vitterand inpalatable fo the nomads, who desert these wells for 
others nearer tho sea, With reference, to. that vast expanse of 
hillocky sand marked on our mapsias the Kizil-Kum (comprising 
the region bounded on the north and north-east by the Syx-daria, 
con the east and south-east by the hills in the north of the Kbanat 
of Bokhara to the vight of the valley of the Zarafshin, on the soul 
‘by the Tower Amu-daria, and on the west by the Aral), forming, in 
pre-historic times, part of the bed of a great sca, which bus singe: 
deen gradually transformed into dry Iand by o similar process 10 
that which is now in operation on the east shore of the Aral sei” 
‘the Russian savant Sovortsoffansigus throo successive periods—(1.) 
‘Thoformation of tho dunes or sandbanks by the action of the waves; 
(2) ‘The growth of brushwood, clunips of tamarisk being the first 
to appear; (8,) The gradual covering of the whole with 
drift, which is continually encroaching westwards as the 
recedes, 

For a oritical study of tho whole question of the Aral 
plains, Tan refer the reader to Bacr’s *Kaspische Studien,’ wht 
the subject is exhaustively treated. Twill ouly add that it i 
greatly to be dosired, in the interests of science, that the Bi 
Government should cause an accurate topographical survey | 
‘made, with as Tittle dalay as possible, of the east shore of the 
450 as to enable future explorers to conduct their observations 
sure basis. 

‘MM. Soboleff, another member of the Amu-daria Expedition, 
communicated some interesting particulars of the results 
ethnological snd historical enquiries. On arriving in tho Delt! 
first visit was to Chimbai, 30 miles overland from 
the central gathering placo of the Karakalpak tribe, and one of 
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Mort important market-towns on the Lowor Amu-daria, ranking 
vert importance afer Urgenidj, in the Khanat of Khiva, ant 
{inited by as many us 7000 people.  Soboleff directed his researches 
to the east and west of Chimbai; hy noticed that all the rains to 
the west of Kushkans-tan wore of comparatively recent oonatrac. 
Kon, and had. becu destroyed within the Inst few years, while 
{howe to the east of Chimbai eeomed to bo of high historical atereat 
Such, for instanco, are the ruins of the town of Ak-kala (7 miles 
saat Of Chitabei), formerly tho seat of the Unbek tribe of Many, and 
Scstroved by Nadir Shab in the fst half of the eightoenth century 
and soconilly, the town of Bagdad, 20 miles to the cast of Chimbel, 
aleo demolished by the Persian invaders, Soboleff confirins the 
cbinlon entertained by some geographers before the late explore, ~ 
ions that the Yani-taria (2. new river) is of most ancient origin, 
and served nt one time to unite the Jaxartes with the Oxua, 

Wether it will be possiblo in the future to re-unite thoes great 
vers and utilise their combined streams (still further swelled by 
seeghamlcal system of irrigation in tho Khanat of Xhive) in 
diverting the Oxus into its old channel, s0 as to ontablish unieton: 
jubled communication between the heart of Central Asia and 
Esropean: Rosia by the Volga and Caspian, ix one of those quustioas 
wert of the highest intorest to all geographers, but one which, 
allied ‘with a groat many others, closely touches the supremacy of 
fussia in hor lately soqnired posessions, and indirectly affects he 
futuro prosperity of the whole continent of Asia, 

1X imay bo remembered that some years ago T was engaged in a 
‘rt of amicable controversy with my predecessor in this chair on 
the subjest of the lydrygraphy of the Aralo-Caspian basin, and 
that Sir Roderick devoted no les than 14 pages of his A 
Adress for the year 1987 to an elaborate refutation of my viowy 
Tegarding the former desiceution of the Aral Sop. It ia 
at the present time to re-state the arguments, drawn from a very 
Tannsve oxamination of contemporary records, which led ue 
believe that, at diferent periods of history, tho Osus and Jacartes 
‘aviog Been drained off into the Caapian, tho bed of tho Ses ot 
Aral had beon dried up by i 
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40th parallelsof latitude, and the Jaxartes having flowed into the 
‘same 80a along what is now called the Usboi, the Greck geographers, 
who navigated the Caspian, were right in laying down independent 
‘mouths for the two rivers and in measuring the distance between 
them. ‘The whole subject, however, of the Aralo-Caspian hydro 
graphy will very shorily be brought before this Society in’ an 
exhaustive paper which Major Herbert Wood, Colonel Stoletofs 
‘companion in the recent Russian survey, has submitted tothe 
Council for publication in our ‘Journal,’ to which T propose to 
append a series of extracts from the Oriental geographers that 
have never been before translated. As the fallest information 
0 all details of the physical, as well as the comperative gee 
of these regions will thus be very sbortly in the hands 
of the Fellows, it seems unnecessary to anticipate the interest 
of Major Wood's paper by s farther reference to the Rossian dite 
coverics. 

‘Parssnxe—Major Wilson (Director of the Topographical De- : 
partment of the War Office) informs me that the survey of Palestine 
has made satisfictory progress during the past season, m 
standing constant interruption from the state of the weather during. 
‘ season of unusual severity, and the illness of several metnbers of 
the surveying party. The triangulation has been extended somth= 
wards from Hebron to Beersheba, and the position of the wells at 
the latter place has been accurately determined, giving « fixed 
point of departare for the route surveys of travellers in the Negeb 
‘and desert, and affording satisfactory proof of the general acourey, 
‘of Messrs, Palmer and Drake's survey, which was based on the” 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. 

‘The district covered by the triangulation, which includes the 
wilderness of Judah snd the hill country between Hebron and 
Tecraheba, bas been surveyed and plotted on a scale of une inch t0 
‘a mile. The examination of this section of the country, which bas 
rarely been visited by travellers, bas yielded very valuable 
numerous ancient sites bave been recovered, and great light lat 
been thrown on several difficult questions connected with 
topography. Some of these results have already been published 
tho quarterly statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
others await publication. The survey is now in progress i 
plain of Philistia, and Lieutenant Conder, me, who het 
charge of the survey operations, hopes to complete the survey! 
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‘the whole of Palestine lying west of the Jordan during the spring: 
of next year, 

At the last mecting of the British Association at Belfast a sum 
of 1002, was granted for the special object of ascertaining accurately 
the depression of the Sea of Galilee, by a line of levels from the 
Mediterranean, and the actual fall of the Jordan from the lake to 
the Dead Soa. Instruments have been lent for this purpose by 
Lientonant-Genoral Sir Henry James, mv., and the work will 
probably be commenced in June, 

‘Tho Palestine Exploration Fund have to deplore tho loss of 
Mr. C.F. Tyrwhitt Dmke, who died in harness at Jerusalom in 
June last, from fover contracted during the progress of the survey, 
and it is hardly possible to over-estimate the services which he 
rendered to the fund. Amongst the obituary notices will be found 
record of Mr, Drake's contributions to geography. ‘Tho survey 
has also lost the services of Sergeant Black, n.t, invalided from 
ill-health, who has from the commencement taken « prominent part 
in the triangulation of the country, and who for some time. was in 
sole charge of the survey. On the death of Mr. Drake, Lieutenant 
Kitchener, nx., was appointed to the survey, and he hus already 
rendered Licutonant Conder valuable assistance in the prosecution of 
the survey in spite of a severe attack of Syrian fever. 

Daring tho past season the Palestine Exploration Fund wore 
able to avail themselves of the services of Mons, Clermont Gan- 
‘ean, whose name is well known in connexion with the Moabite 
Stone. Mons, Gannean has, since his return to this country, com 
municated an original and very suggestive paper on the origin of 
the native population or fellahin of Palestine, and the results of his 
taission are to be published during the course of the yeur. ‘ 

‘Tho American survey of the country east of Jordan has been in 
abeyanoo for some months, and. with the exception of a paper by 
Professor Paine, no notice has yot been published of the results 
Shtained, by the first expedition under Lieutenant Steevor, U.S 
Engineers, A sum of 12,0001. has recently. beon raised, and 
‘perations are to be recommenced at an early date. 

, A Gorman party under Professor Dr, Sepp is at present engaged. 
‘inan exploration of some portions of Phomicia, re 


Pussi.—In Persia and the adjoining countries the interests of 
Geography have been well supported during the past year. While. = 





Captnin Felix Jones, on the one side, has been working steadily at 
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his great map of the countries between the Persian Gulf and the 
‘Mediterranean—a work which is now approaching completion, and 
‘the publication of which will form an epoch in our knowledge of 
the geography of Western Asia—Major St. John, on the other, 
‘has finished, and sent to the engraver, his not less comprehensive) 
map of the regions intervening between the Turkish frontier to the 
‘west, and Afghanistan to the east. There have been other labourers 
‘also in the same interesting field. Sir Frederick Goldsmid, who ix 
‘himself a Persian traveller of a large and varied experience, has done 
good service to Geography in collecting the svattered notes of tho 
journeys. which were performed thirty-ive years ago between 
Khiva, Merv, and Herat, by Taylour Thomson, James Abbott, and 
‘Richmond Shakespeare, and in embodying these notes in a lecture 
which he delivered bofure the Unitel Service Institution early in 
‘tho year, and which he further illustrated with a map 
for tho first time, in a correct and intelligitle form, an outline of the 
geography of the ~Debatable Land” on the Perso-Afghan and) 
‘Turcoman frontier. Colonel Valentine Baker again, whose journey 
‘between Asterabad and Meshed, in company with Lieutenant Gill, 
ak, was duly notified in my predecessor's address of last year, bas 
recently submitted to the public the results of his personal obser- 
‘vations, as compared with tho Russian surveys and all other avail- 
able documents, in an elaborate map of the North-eastern frontier 
of Persia, constructed by Messrs. Stinford and Co., which exhibits 
the entirely new feature of a northeasterly prolongation of the 
Elburz mountains, with peaks ranging from 8000 to 11,000 fetly 
and running in an unbroken chain from Kelat i-Nadiri, almost a 
high as Kizel Arvat on the 39th parallel of north latitude, But” 
by far the most complete and trustworthy guide for the geography 
of the Atreck river and the valleys and passes which indent this 
Elburz chain between the Atreck river and the Turcoman step 
along the watershed which is claimed by Persia as her northern 
‘order, is to be found in the exhaustive report which has just been! 
sent home of Captain Napier's journey through the hills from Meshed: 
tothe Caspian, document of extreme importance, and which I hope 
to obtain permission to publish in the next volmne of our Journsl: 
Captain Napier’s report, I may notice, farnishes additional evi 
dence that the Oxus river originally flowed easterly along the 390 
parallel (approximately), from the neighbourhood. of the moder 
Chargai to the point where Arthur Conolly discovered and. 6x 
amined the old bed between Meshod-i-Miriam and Kizil Arvat; the 
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great iver thus cutting off and absorbing in its course the Mar- 
ghns and Ockus of antiquity, now represented by the Mnrghél 
and the Tojend, both of which are lost in the desert, 

A furthor accession to our knowledgo of the geography of Persia, 
‘especially in regard to the almost inaccessible mountain chains of 
‘the interior, is to bo expected from tho mission of Dr. Andreas, a 
young Orientalist of great promise, who has heon sent out by the 
Berlin Government to investiguto the antiquities of the country 
generally, and who, having abundant timo and means at his dis 
Posal, as well as the requisite knowleilge for conducting researches, 
is prepared to visit every nock andoomer through the Iength and 
Dreadth of the land in search of sculptures und inscriptions which 
may have esoaped the notice of former travellers. 


Great Trigonometrical Sureey of India—Vhis Survey has, under 
Colonel J. ‘T. Walker, "nx, v.28, dec been even more than 
‘ordinarily busy during the last your, and. the record of its work, 
which ho line drawn up, embraces a very large aumber of ine 
‘teresting, and useful operations for goodetical, geographical, aud 
general purposes. 

‘The Trigonometrical Survey has always been essentially « pionear 
fand guide to all the ailitary, civil, and survey cporations of the 
Tndian empire, During the last your it has preserved tho saine 
‘character, its almost ubiquitous activity invading the desert in the 
Srest, the Oxus and Eastern Turkistan in the far north, and. Great 
‘Tibet and Asam in the extreme oust; while at tho same time 
it baw songht to pass still farther south by crossing the Straits 
of Manar between Capo Comorin and Ceylon on. the one hand, 
and by advancing from British Barmah on the other, #0 ax to 
Pats down the whole of the Malayan Peninsula ax far as our 
flourishing emporium at Singapore. - 

Daring tho last year the great triangulation how been extended 
‘over 7190 square miles, with 8862 square miles of sninor triangulas 
tion for topographical and other purposes, while over further 
‘area of about 12,000 square miles exterior to the above a number 
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found very serviceable both in tho military and in the geographical 
‘operations which were carried on iu councetion with the expedition 
‘against the Duffla tribe; other points to the south of Assam have 
Roldoubt wlso proved useful to. the Négi Expodition, which has 
‘since: been carried out. 

In addition to the triangulation, topographical surveys for maps 
‘wore mado of an area of 3033 square miles on various scales in the 
‘Himalayas and in jtho Bombay Presidency, and extensive goo 
‘graphical explorations were made in Eastern ‘Taurkistan or Kash~ 
‘garia, on the Pamir Steppes, and also in great Tibet and Nepanl. 

‘An important feature in the triangulation hus been tho resump~ 
‘ion of operations in Burma, which will aford basis for the Topo= 
‘graphical and Revenno Survey operations in that country, anid 
‘which will connect Rangoon and Prome with the triangulation of 
India, and thereby remove the doubt which has hitherto existed 
‘as to the longitule of those important places. Eventually. the 
‘triangulation will be carried down. the whole of the Malayan 
Peninsula. 

‘The completion of the revision of the southern section. of the: 
Great Indian Are is another important feature; thus putting the 
whole of that great chain of triangles (which now extends fram 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayan Mountains) on a par with, if noty 
4s is probable, on a superior footing to, that of any other triangtla 
tion in the world, 

‘The pendulum observations which were so unfortunately inter 
rupted by the death of Captain Basevi havo been completed, and 
tho final results are now being computed for publication, E 

Assistance was rendered in connection with the observations 
for the Transit of Veuns, which was independently observed by. 
Ms. Henoawey af the Trigunemetsoal Survey with very snctenftl 
results. a 

Anothor most interesting operation bas been in. progress, Vite 
that for observing the tidal constitnents st cortain points in te 
if of Kutch (North of Bombay}),40 as to deterimine whether the 
supposed variations in the relative levels of the Jand and seo are 
now actually taking place or not. In some cases the variation 
Inns been stated to be very considerable, points formerly near the 
sea being now a long way from it, and in other casos the ses 
having encroached upon the land; while all this variation ix sup 
‘posed to have happened within very recent times. 4 

Some progress has also been made with the spirit-levellingy 
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operations; the work carried out in the prosent year having more 
especially in view the connection of the various linse of lovals 
in Madras on canals, railroads, &a, so as to reduce them to one 
common datum, and thereby to make them available for general 
purposes, and for new projects; which has hitherto boon impossible, 
owing to each line having started with a different origin, 

‘The triangulation of the southern section of the Great Are was 
carried on under Major Branfill, He encountered very: groat 
Aificulties, and it was only by using very long sidos that ho was 
able to advance across the dense junglo-clad mountains of Southern 
India, which had baled Colonel Lambton at the beginning of this 
century. One of the stations for junction with the Cape Comorin 
Base Line (which was measured in 1868-69) was found to have 
‘oem carried away by tho movement of the sandhills on which it 
‘was built, though its foundations had been placed ten feot below 
the surfuce, 

By bis skilful arrangements and enengy, Major Branfil suscoeded. 
in connecting his work with the Cape Comorin Base Lino, thus 
completing the Great Arc down to latitude 8°. ‘Tho general out- 
tum of work was excellent; and, in nddition to the stations of the 
great triangulation, a number of high and important hill-peaks 
‘were fixed in tho almost unknowa portions of the southern end of 
‘the Western Ghats. 

‘The error of the triangulation on closing at the measured base 
near Cape Comorin was found to be barely appreciable, though the 
computed value was brought down all tho way from Caloutta, vid 
Madras and Bangalore, x distance of about 1400 milos, ‘The error 
indeed amounted to no more than a quarter of an inch in 1y,mile, 
8 most satisfactory result, on which Colonel Walker may be justly 
‘congratulated, since it shows with what wonderful accursey modem 
instruments and the scientific methods adopted on the Indiam 
survey enable geodetic operations to be carried out. The error 
‘generated at the end of 1400 miles was thus found to be only two 
‘snd a quarter millionths of the lengtls measured. d 

A plan for connecting the great triangulation of India with that 
‘of Coylon bus been also matured in communication with Calonel 
Fyers, nit, the Surveyor-General of Coylon. Carrying the triangu- 
lation across the Straits of Manaar is of course the great difficulty: 
in completing the connection, owing to tho configuration of the 
coasts and islands, ry 

‘The triangulation in Asam has at the same time proceeded 
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‘satisthotorily: undor Mz, W. G. Beverley, having been advanced 
‘thromgh the forest-clad plains on tho south bank of tho Brakma- 
Putra River to within a fow miles of the civil station of Sibsagan, 
sphich has brought the triangulation within 80 miles of Sudya, tho 
‘moxt easterly station of Assam. Great difficulties wore experienced 
owing to the heavy jungle-trees and gigantic gross, and also inw 
great measure owing to the paucity of population, labourers for 
all parpotes requiring to bo generally imported from a distance, 
together -with their food and materials for the construction of 
stations, In order toavoid tho great dificulties arising from having 
to out paths through the jungle and grass, Colonel Walker devised 
‘avory ingenious modification in the construction of the stations 
‘of observation, utilising the wood which is #0 abundant im Assim 
‘by making lofty tripod-stands for tho theodolites with an isolated. 
Platform for the observer, by means of which ho was able to. se 

igh jongle and grass, tho stalks of the latter being 12 to 
16 feet in height, and more than 3 inches in diameter, requiring to 
bo ont stalk by stalk, as if they were saplings. Mr. Boverley 
‘reports that theso stands, from the rapidity with which they can be 
constructed, have helped materially to advance the Survey. Next 
season further improvement is contemplated by an arrangement 
for raising the signals to a considerable hoight above these stands, 
by which no donbt the mutual visibility of tho stations will be 
greatly facilitated, 

Mr. Beverley fixed the points in the Duffla Hills to the north of 
Assam, anid algo in tho Nig Hills to the south-east, both of which 
operations, as already stated, have proved to be exceedingly useful: 
Altogether, considering the obstacles, great progress was made. 

‘Tho Brahmaputra series of triangles, which has becn in progress 
latterly under Captain Carter, not, has been brought to a sncosss- 
ful termination by that officer. ‘This series, on tho: meridian of 
90°, rans mostly along the last southern bend af the Brabmaputrs 
River between the point where it loaves Assam and the point 
whero it is joined by the Gauges Lying for the most part i 
alluvial plains covered with trees and jungles, it has only boca 
carried out by a very large amount of hard work and expostre, 
Lofty towers had to be erected, and the intermediate Tinea had to 
bo cleared of trees and jungle, which necessarily made the progres 
slow. < 

‘Taking the field at an early date, Captain Carter succeeded i 
doing a very large amount of work during tho Inst season, and 
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hho had the further satisfaction of bringing tho work to a close by 
‘joining on to tho triangulation on the north. He algo arranged so 
‘s to fix the positions of all points of importance in the vicinity of 
the triangulation, but owing to the want of boundary pillars, or other 
Permanent marks in that part of Bengal, he baa to content himself 
with fixing the temples, and also those remarkable banyan-trees 
under which the villagers hold theirmarketa, ‘Those determinations 
nay be horeafter utilised when the Government of Lower Bengal 
‘succeeds in ereoting permanent pillars at the points of junction of 
threo oF more villages, as is the good custom in Bombay, the Northe 
West Provinces, inthe Punjab, and other parts of India, to the 
nunifest benefit of the population, since boundary disputes are 
thereby reduced to a minimum, and there is always something 
fixed to start with if any such dispnte arises, Under tho nuimerous 
Aiffioultios noted above, as well as of those arising from m tropical 
climate and on atmosphere pervaded for months with smoke and 
‘haze, it is highly creditable to Captain Carter that he brought the 
‘work to a successful conclusion in such a short time, - 
Another chain of triangles has boon in progress in the Wost, vin 
the Jodhpur series, under Captain J, Hill, nue, which is to pe carried 
‘sorors the Bikaneer Desert, in order to join into a side of the Sutle} 
series. ‘Tho operations of the year lay in the districts of Marwar 
‘sod Jesalutr, through the desert tract which hax bean called “the 
Region of Death.” Happily the Survey party found, during their 
sojourn in it, that the tract was not deserving of wo grim an epithet 
when proper precautions were taken to provide food and wholesome 
‘ater—objeots which the party secured by a judicions uso of camels, 
which fortmately abound thronghout the country. This region 
‘is, however, much dreaded by tho peoplo of the more fayourod dis 
‘riots near it on account of ite desolate appearance, tho frequency 
of famines, combined with tho distress and diseaso that aro gens= 
tally prevalent among the poorest classes of its inhabitants, owing” 
t the miserable food and mnwholesome water on which they are 
rats ‘The desert in the tract between the Sutlej, 
Amvulli Mountains, comprising the Bikancor and neigh- 
Touring deserts, has always bean carlo goes hie Stes 
Upper India; and though it has beon partially explored earlier in 
pclae eh ag 
‘castorn and southern margins by tho great triangulation, there a0 
“till many interesting points with reference to tx physical features 
which it is hoped the series now under notice will go. ling way 
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towards solving. Oné of the most important, viz., as to how the 

‘of that great tract was formerly effected, will no doubt be 
‘elucidated from the heights of the various trigonometrical stations 
fas determined by the operations; and we may possibly Tearn a good 
eal as to the old course of the Saraswati and the Gagar rivers, 
‘which are now lost in the ssndsof the desert, as well as of the other 
larger rivers, which are supposed to bave also fowed through 
‘portions of the desert* Some further information will no doubt 
‘be gained as to the desert proper, and as to whether it is increasing 
or diminishing. 

‘As far as the triangulation bas gone, the desert was found to be 
‘covered with sandhills, which are generally fat-topped and low, 
and of about equal altitade, whereby the triangulator lost the 
advantage of a hilly country; though, on the other hand, he gained ' 
not little from the absence of vegetation, and thereby escaped 
‘the tedious necessity of cutting Tines through the jungles, as is 
necessary in Assam, &¢, Occasionally obeervations were delayed 
when the atmosphere was pervaded with dust and sand, though 
not to any great extent, Arrangements are being mado to extend 
the triangulation by longitudinal chains of minor triangles to be 
‘carried across to the Indus, so that all parts of the desert will be 
touched upon, and our knowledge of this extraordinary tract will, 
it is hoped, be as complete as can be expected, considering its 
physical ature and sparse population. The out-turn of work in 
this tmet by Captain Hill and his assistants was highly creditable. 

‘The Trigonometrical Survey Report next carries us from thi 
extreme Western District, in longitnde 72°, to the extromo Easter 
ground of the Survey, viz, that of Barmah, to the east of longi~ 
tnde 96°; here the Eastern frontier series of triangles, which it 
former years was carried through the Komiah and ‘Tipperah Hille 
and down the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, skirting the Loskai 
‘Mountains, passing through the districts of Chittagong, Akyaby 
and Arracan, and stopping just short of Pegu and Rangoon— 
‘has been resumed, and is now being energetically advanced by 
‘Mr. Rossenrode. 2 

Starting with a new set of elephants, the only carriage available: 
this alert ie het Hive teehee Doers i 

pees 


I, Gagur, and otber minor streams, sd spree 
ol hely datrict of Rerckabeten. 
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in Burmah, the party had not a little proliminary difficulty in 
training these animals. 

‘Some idea of the vigour of vegotation in Burmah may be gainel 
from the fact that, during the four years which bad elapsed since 
‘tho operations were abandoned, the roads to tho forward stations, 
which at that time had been ent so as to bo perfectly cloar, were £0 
completely overgrown by jungle again that a strangur might have 
thought no elearance had ever been made, 

As usual in the winter, in densely forest-clad countries, the 
Atmosphere was obscured by thick hazo and smoke, owing to the 
annual burning of the jungles. Hills even, which were only five 
miles distant, were obscured for weeks at a timo; the obsorvers 
having. thus to remain at ono station for nearly two months, 
Watching in vain by night and day for glimpses of signals which, 
thongh luminous—io., either heliotropes or lamps—were never 
visible until a shower of rain cleared tho atmosphere, 

Arrangements have been also made for determining the positions 
of Rangoon and Pegu; the longitnde of the former being more 
expecially a matter of importance, as it now is the port for a very 
large amount of shipping. 

‘Tho topographical surveys in Gusarat and Kattiwar, under 
Major Haig, x.x., and Captain Pullan, have made good progress 

Colonel Walker, who has from tho very commencoment of the 
new topographical operations in Guzerat attempted to combine 
the work with that of the very detailed survey of the Revenue 
surveyors which had beon provionsly made, is at Inst able to report 
that his endeavours have mot with the suocess they deserved. He 
Jas, in conjunction with Major Haig, n.x, devisod a practicable 
Blan for utilising all that was done before, thoigh unfortunately 
the previous work, in a utilitarian spirit, had been confined to 
the Revenue-paying portions of the country only, and the separate 
Picoes had not been so conneoted togethor as to form.a map avail- 
able for reference. x 

‘The xystom adopted is a most ingenious one, and meets all tho 
Aificalties of the case... Major Haig is, fortanately, well supported, 
and it is gratifying to soe that ono of the lntest{added officars to the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, viz., Lieutonant Gibbs, nk, already 
‘shows that be has taken ap his work in the sme spicit as his 
veniors; his report on a portion of tho} deadly Ding forests being 
more especially intoresting, as it refers to an almost unknown 
portion of the Ghats which is inhabited by m wild maco till 
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using bows and arrows, and who, spite of the temperature, which 
for most months of tho year is over 100” in the shade, drink strong 
Tiquor from morning to night. 

‘he wiext subject reported on is the survey of the various Hima- 
Inyan Provinces; and in order to appreciate tho magnitude and 
‘nsportanco of this gigantic undertaking and its presont position, 
‘it will boas well to quote Colonel Walker's own words, which are 
«ss follows, viz.: “The Himalayan Mountain Ranges may, for geo- 
‘graphical purposes, be broadly divided into two portions, ove Lying 
to the east, tho other to tho west of meridian 81°, ‘Tho eastem 
portion includes the Nepaulese territories, Sikkim, Bhootén, and 
‘the anges to the north of the Assam Valley, which are oooupied 
by independent hill-ribes ; in this (eastern) portion most of the 
prominent peaks have long sinos been fixed hy the operations of 
this Survey, but only a very small area has been regularly str 
Yoyed, and under existing political conditions any considerable 
‘extension of survey operations is impossible. ‘The western portion, 
on. the other hand, has long been frealy accessible to Europeans, 
and regular surveys of the entire area included between the plains 
of Hindostan on tho south, the frontiors of Eastern ‘Turkistan and 
‘China on the north, and the tracts occapied by independent hill. 
tribes in the Valley of the Indus, on the west, have now been all but 
completed. Theso surveys have been exeouted on ‘various scales, 
and at various times, by members of the ‘Trigonometrical Survey. 

“First the districts of Kangra, Lohaul, and Spiti, and the native 
States of Chumba, Tiri, Gurhwal, &., which embraced an aren of 
28,700 eqquare miles, were surveyed during the years 1849-54, undet 
the direction of Sir Andrew Waugh,in order to produce maps in the 
Finch scale. o * - ' ae. 
‘Thon the survey of the terzitories of the Maha Raja of Kashmir wat 
commenced, and an area of about 21,800 sqnare miles was completed 
in Kashmir and Jammdon the $inch scale, but with much mone 
topographical detail than had been given in the preceding stxveYs 
and after this the operations were extended over the remaindor of 
the Maha Rajah's territories, but on the muller scale of 4-inch (0 
the mile, which was adopted for an area of ‘about 62,000 squire 
miles, comprising the wholo of Ladak, Little ‘Tibet, and the rego 
up to the Northern boundary line, and a portion of Chinese ‘Tibet 
beyond. Theso operations were carried on during 1854-64, and 
‘wore initiated by Sir Andrew Waugh and carried out by Major 
Montgomerie. y 
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“ Lastly, a survoy of the British districts of Kumaon and Guth- 
wal was commenced in 1805 on the scale of 1 inch = 1 mile, and it 
snow nearly completed; the Western frontiors of Nepaul have been 
reached and surveyed to the farthest points visible from our own 
side of tho frontier; the area completed amounts to 9520 square 
auiles, and 270 outside the districts; the area remaining, amounting 
to 8200, is situated in the higher ranges and regions of perpottal 
snow which lie to the north towards the frontier of Chinese Tibet, 
and much of it may be surveyed on @ swaller seale.” 

‘The Kumaon and Gurhwal survoy was carried out by Major 
Montgomerie, Captain Carter, and Lieutenant Hill. 
All the Western Himalayas, having in this way beon provided 
With maps on varions scales, and with a various amount of detail, 
the next point which has been pressing is to supply the purely 
‘British distriots, which were surveyed in the earlier days on a small 
soale, with a modern dotailed survey on a scale suitable for local 
requirements ; a point which, by the orders of Government, could 
‘not be attended to as long as there was any portion of the moun- 
tains unprovided with at least preliminary small-scale survey. 
‘This desideratum having now been attained, the Goverument has 
directed a large-scale survey to be made of the British districts 
of Jaunsir-Bawar, Kangra, Kale, Spiti, c, and operations have 
alady, been begun in Dehra Doon, We may hope to get mineh 
‘Valuable and interesting information from these surveys, which are 
‘the frst which have ever been undertaken in such lofty mountains 

‘on such a large scale. * 

Besides the various operations refurred to above, others ofa purely 
geodetical character have been in progress, by means of that mative 
‘agency which the Trigonometrical Survey has always encouraged. 

Exploration has thus been carried on in various directions by 
‘means of Asiatic explorers. A narrative and memorandum are gives 
in the Report af an exploration of the Namoho or Tengrinoor Lake, 
drawn up by Lient.Colonel Montgomerie, 2.x, ; and some extracts: 
arealso furnished from the narrative, by another native explorery of 
‘his journey through Western Nepau! from Pitoragurh, in Kumson, 
id Jumla across the Himalayan ridge to Tadam, on the Sangpo or 
Upper Brabmaputra River, and thes down through Nepaul along 
‘the Gundak River, and lack to British territory. & 

Of these papers the first two, which are illustrated Ly'a map, were 
prepared by Colonel Montgomerie, in England, from the original 
Jonmnals, ‘They desoribe an exploration throogh an almost unknown 
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portion of Great Tibet from Shigatze, across the Bralimaputm River, 
to the northern shores of the great Namcho Lake, the farthest point 
of which lies about 100 miles to the north of Lhisa. The above 
‘papers were briefly referred to at the last mecting of this Society. 
Tie cxplorstion ix expecially remarkable as the Sst which bas 
advanced to the north of the watershed of the Sangpo, or Brahma- 
petra, making some impression on the vast “terra incognita” of 
‘Central Tibet which lies between Lhasa and the desert of Gobi. 
‘hough the exploror was at a great height above the wa, 
generally over 15,000 feet, he met with numerous hot springs, 
somewhat like the Geysers, from which the water was ejected with 
‘great noise and violence to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and in falling 
was frozen s0 as to form what looked like artificial towers, At 
‘the farthest point reached, thongh about 400 miles north of the base 
‘of the Himalayas in Bengal, there were no signs of any diminution 
of the height of the mountains, the peaks near the Tengrinoor Lake 
‘being probably more than 25,000 feet above the sea. The ordinary 
heights still farther north im the district of Jamidété Dé are most 
probably higher than those of the Tengrinoor, as that district is sid 
to have a soverer climate, and it is impossible to say how much 
farther north these lofty mountains, which may be presumed to be 
‘an eastern prolongation of the Kuen-Iun, extend. 

‘The Tengrinoor is a splendid sheet of water, 50 miles in length 
‘by 25 miles in breadth, and though over 15,000 feet above the s0%, 
it is a favourite place of pilgrimage, and boasts of several monas 
tories, which are permanently occupied by Lamas, in spite of the 
climate, which is sufficiently severe in winter to convert the surface 
of this lake into a sheet of thick ice. t 


‘useful contribution to our knowledge of the geography of the 
Nepaulese territories. By it the whole coume of the Gundak 
River has been determined, this being the third great tributary of 
the Ganges, whose upper course has been surveyed by these Asiatie 
oxplorers within the last fow years; for the Kurnéli and the Arun 
Kosi, which form the upper courses of the Gugra and Kosi, wert 
equally unknown as that of the Gunduk before the visit of: 
native surveyors. The rivers which eome through Bhootin am 
the lower portion of the Sangpo are now the only drainage 
of which we are entirely ignorant, but already Colonel Montgomet 
has told us that one of his explorers is penetrating even part 


this “ terra incognita.” ’ 
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Tn aildition to the above, most extensive and valuable geogra- 
Phical explorations have been mato during the last year in 
Kashigaria and the western portions of Eastern ‘Tarkistan, in the 
Pamir Steppes, and in the regions of the Upper Oxus. 

Captain Trotter, 1,*., of the Trigonometrical Survey, was eclected 
by Colonel Watker, rx, to accompany the mission to Yarknd 
and Kashgar; Iie was supplied with all tho requisite instrament, 
and nocompanied by fonr of the trained Pundit explorers. The 
revult has boen that considerable additions to and rectiGcations 
of the goography of Eastern Tarkistan have been obtained, and 
Colonel Walker says that Captain ‘Trotter may well bo cot 
gratulated on the snocoss with which his labours have been 
crowned, 

To the north of Kashgar Captain Trotter carried a smrvey 
‘throngh tho Artysh Valley up to the Russian frontier near tho 
Ghiadyr-kul Lake, and has connected his wark with that of the 
Russian geographers. Ho subsequently made 0 survey of a 6on- 
siierable portion of tho road towards Usk-Turfit to the north-east, 
and reached the Belowti Pass, which is 150 miles from Kashgar, 
and only about 90 miles from Ush-Turfim. Captain Biddulph 
surveyed the road from Kashgar eastwards to Mardlbdshi. But no 
farther information was gainod as to the Yurkund River, nor as to 
the Tong belt of unknown country at present ruled by the Amir of 
Kashgar (which latter probably extenils 700 miles farther east this 
‘the points reached by Captains ‘Trotter and Biddulph), nor of the 
road to the west leading into Khokin via the ‘Terek Pass, q 

Captain Trotter afterwanls mado a rontosurvey from Yangi 
‘Hissar sonth of Kashgur to Sirikul, and then westwards vié| Aktash 
over the Little Pamir by the Mirza’s Pamir-kul Lake, and asoer 
{tained that tho said Inke is one of the sources of a river whol i 
boro called the Aksu, and afterwards tho Murghabi, and which 
Joins the Oxus near Wimar, being probably, as conjectured, the 
main sonrec of the Oxus. Captain Trotter reached Kila Punja 
in due course, and from thebce was able to wend one of his nati¢e 




















to Kila Wauar in Rosban. He was enfortaaely aaa ae 
farther down the river ; but an exploration has wince been male 
the siver from the Hadakbshin road vid Kolab to « point 
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From Panja Osptain Trottor retuned wi the Great Pamir to 
‘Aktash, and thence buck to Yarkund by much the same ronte that 
he hnd advanced by. 

‘While Captain Trotter was absent in Wakhiin, one of the native 
explorers was sent from Yarkund by Sunju to Khotan with instruc 
tions to-penetrate as far castwards as possible, He traversed the 
ancient road to China as far as the Sorghak gold-fields, and then 

jing to Keria crossed the Kuen-duen Rango and the great 
‘table-lands of the higher Himalayas of Chinese Tibet, reaching the 
yillage of Nob, on the Panykong Lake, 20 miles north of Rudok, 
and thence returned to Leh. 

Captain Trotter has prepared a geographical memoir, which 
eontains full details of the explorations maie by the party, and 
which is likely to prove highly interesting; and it is hoped that 
the Soofety may before very long have a fall account from Captain 
‘Trotter in pereon of what he and his companions have seen anil 
done. Tnst also hore rofer to the examination made by Captain 
Biddulph, one of Captain Trotter's companions, of tho passes leade 
ing from the valley of the Oxus ncross the hills to Chitral, Yassin, 
and Gilgit, a brief account of which I communicated in my Novem 
‘ber address. In a political point of view Captain Biddulph’s survey 
was probably the most valuuble result of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission, 
‘and wo are accordingly very anxious to learn details, 

Tn cartography very great progress has been made in the 
‘Trigonometrical Survey Offico; a new cdition of the map of 
‘Turkistan has been actually issued, and a third edition is 
ready, which will include all the later additions and co 
‘Two more sheots of Colonel Montgomeric’s ‘T'rans-Fronticr 
Ihave been also published, viz, Nos. 8 and 2, besides all the 1 
charts and maps that are annually exeouted. ‘The Report is liberally 
illustrated, commencing with an admirably clear chart of the Great 
‘Triangulation of India, from which its present state can be gathered 
almost at a glance, 






























from which every information likely to be wanted oan be 
‘The Trans-EHimalayan Exploration Reports. aro also 
‘by maps, which thoroughly explain where and what work has 
done. 
‘Aud, finally, an abstract is given of the monthly meteorsla 
‘results, taken from the register kept at the office of the 
intondent Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Dobra De 
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and when it is stated that, in addition to tho above, 0207 mapa 
‘and 2027 charts wete iaruod from the office, besides 3057 diagrams 
and 28,125 forms, it is easy to understand how very. buay the 
members of the Grost Trigonometrical Survey of Indin under 
Colonel Walker have beon during the year. 

‘This is not the place, porhaps, to enter on any elaborate notice of 
tho public eervices of tho officars of the Groat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India; but, as tho President of this great Society, 1 trust 
T may be permitted to say that the Geographers of England have 
always regarded the Department in question as the most valuable 
‘and efficient condjutors which they possess in extending our 
geographical knowledge of the Enst. ‘To Colonel Walker, who, as 
the head of the department, has issuedjthe exhaustive Survey Report 
of the present year, and to his ablo assistant, Lient..Col. Mont- 
gomerie, who has enabled mo, by his careful arrangement of the 
‘materials, to include the above summary of the Report in my 
present Address, the thanks of this Sooioty are especially duo; and 
vwo trust they will be Long spared to pursue and carry through the 
honourable and important Inbours which have alzady osoupiod wo 
‘muany years of their brilliant professional career. 








Ghina.—In wy Anniversary Adaress of 1873 I alluded to the 
extensive journeys in tho interior of China that had been performed 
Jy Baron Richthofon, and to the important additions to our know 
ledge of the physical geography of that great Empire mado by that 
Accomplished savant, We nov learn throngh a recent Bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society that a French savant, the Abbi 
Anmanid David, has also been oocupied fora reries of years in making 
Juumeys of simflar extent through the various provinees of Chisa 
and Mongolia, and in amassing information regarding the produc 
‘tions, climate, and people, M. David is a member of the Lazarist 
Mission at Pekin, and was sent there so far back as the year: 1862; 
‘Dut having a strong taste for the natural scienoes, he devoted much 
of his time in making zoological oollections in various parts of 
Northern China and in Manchnria, so that in 1865 the wnthoritioe 
‘of the Jardin des Plantes obtained from the Superior of the: 
‘Permission for the Abbé to devoto himself ‘entirely to this 
Under the auspices of tho Musoum ho afterwards, in 
‘trated to Sartehy and Barontaba-jao, in Mongolia, and i 
asconded the Yang-tsze to beyonil the Chinese frontier. ‘The ob- 
servations of various kinds mate daring fhirand other Jong journeys 
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have boen published in the “Archives du Muséum,’ » publication 
amore especially devoted to Zoology and Botany; but the geo- 
‘graphiosl portions of the narrative are being extracted by M-Jules 
Gros, aud. published, at already mentioned, in tho Bollotin of the 
Prench Geographical Society. A map of M. David's impottant 
Journey in Mongolin, compiled by M. Hansen from data supplied 
by tho traveller's journals, accompanies the first instalment of the 
work 





An interesting paper “On the Tnundations of the Yang-taze-Kiangy 
‘by Mr. B. Le Oxenham, of the Consular Service of China, has been 
‘coummmunicated to us during the present Seasion, and will be pub 
ished in our next ‘Journal? Tt forms a decided addition to our 
Knowledge of the Physical Geography of China, Theauthor, dming 
‘4 three years’ residenco at Hankow, ad opportunities of observing 
that theso wido-extending floods wore of vory different character as 
to colour of water, months of occurrence, &.; and concluding that 
thoy could not all be attributed to the same source, he found ody 
investigation that each kiod of flood was derived from heary 
rainfalls or the melting of snow near the upper part of w sepatile 
river-basin, thongh all tho basins debouch in the valley of the 
‘Yang-tseo. Mr. Oxenham discusses the subject with much ability: 
‘and wo must all hope that he will continue his observations on this 
and kindred subjects, now that he has returned to China to resume 
hiv diplomatic duties. 

























Ausreatia,—Last yoar our chief topic in regard to Australian Bx 
ploration was the remarkable journey of Colonel Bgerton Warburton, 
across the interior of the western portion of the continent, for which 
feat we awarded himour Gold Medal. Since then we have had the gal- 
lant officer among ns, and heard an account of his expedition from his 
own lips. At the time when news arrived in the capital of Wester 
Australia of the long-delayed arrival of Warburton at a point within 
hail of the const settlements, a still more remarkable traverse of Tht 
same desert, blank region was preparing. This was the expeditial 
of our Associate, Mx. John Forrest, who bad previonsly distinguisbe 

himself by tho skill and success with which he had! carried oft 
numerous surveys over vast expanses of country which had defea 
tho efforts of many previous explorers, Mr, Forrest's 
started from Champion Bay, on the west coast, on the Ist of April, 
1874, and crossing the unexplored region at apart where it is miuelt 
broader than where traversed by Warburton, reached the 
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Station on tho Tine of Overland ‘Telegraph om the 50th Soptember. 

‘The expedition was plannod and suggested by Mr. Forrest himsolf 

in w letter to the Governor of Wostorn Australia, written in July 

1872; and the project then being approved, it was laid before thé 
Legislative Council, who voted 4000, towards the expensea, It-was 

uot till after this that the threo expeditions from South Australia 

(viz, those of Warburton, Gosso, and Giles) left the Telegraph Line 

on their march wostward, As stated in his letter of instructions the 
<chief object of Mr. Forrest's expedition was to obtain information oon 
‘corning the immense tract of country from which flow the Murchison, 
Gascoigne, Ashburtov, De Grey, Fiteroy, and other rivers falling into 
she sea on the western and northern abiores of the Westarn Australian, 
colony, a4 there were reasonable grounds for believing that those 
‘ivors flowed from distriots neither barren nor badly watered. ‘The 
Tine of country to be traversed, therefore, lay far to the south of the 
routo of Colonel Warburton. “The party, consisting of Mr. Forrest 

and his brother (Mfr, Alexander Forrest), two other Europeans, andl 

two natives, had not the advantage of camels with which the «nce 
‘eesful South Australian Expedition had boen supplied through the 
enterprise ofits supporters, Messrs, Elder and Hughes. ‘They took - 
with them twenty horses, and a supply of provisions for eight 
months. ‘The expectations that ware formed in the colony of the 
Aiseovery of fertilo tracts of country beyond the head of the 
Murchison River wore not falfilled; but arid and desolato regions 

over which the party under ita skilful leader was safely led, were 
found stretching. 600 miles from that point as far as the eastern) 
Doundary of the colony on the 120th meridian. Mr. Forrest reports 
‘of this vast area, that ho thinks it will never be sottled by coloniates 
ite general charactors that ofa gently undulating desert, clothed with 
{hat plantof evil angury to Australian settlers, tho spinifux grass. If 
‘snot, howorer, wholly deatitute of other vegotution, boing lightly 
wooded with acacia and other small. trees, and. ha 
Tanger timber iu a few of tho cracks. Natives were: 
jn the worst parts of the rogion, and they attacked the party. 
Kimes Fifteen out ofthe twenty horses survived the pasagge 
desart bit only three of them had muficient strength left 
‘oa, and the members of the party had to walk in turns the whole 
Wray. distance of 2000 miles, A full roport of Mr. Forrest's j 
‘hat recently. been. presented to. the Society, nnd will be pul 
‘together with a reduction of the magnificent miapof the rate, 
‘nest year’s Journal. As geographers, we cannot speak 100 
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‘of the scientifio completeness of tho information supplied tos by this 
oport andimap; for not only was the entire route acuurately aur 
‘veyed, but copious notes were mado of the geology and natural 
history of the country. Mr. Forrest, whom we all rejoice to see im 
‘person amongst us on the prosent oceasio ‘has well earned his. 
place in the very foremost rank of Australian explorers, 

“Anborter journey, made about the ‘same timeas that of Mr. Forrest 
into the same esert interior, deserves a few words of mention, 
Fnasmuch as it diverged into'a moro southerly latitude than any of 
‘howe which preceded it, I allude to the expedition. of Mr. John 
Roas, of South Australia, which was equipped by Mosers, Elder and 
‘Hughes, originally with the intention of proceeding in search of 
‘Colonel Warburton, but, on nowsarriving of his safety, wasdirected 
4o try a nouth-westerly course into the unexplored area from the 
ine of the Overland Telegraph. Mr. Ross left the ‘Peake Station 
‘about the 20th of March, 1874, and aftor few days’ march, fell ia 
‘with dense thickets of mulgs (a kind of acacia) which appeared of 
toundleag extent, and was quite impenetrable by camels. He 
rreaohed s. lat. 90° 25',and'x. long, 191° 16', whence he, was.cali-” 
‘polled to retrace his stops to the Telegraph Line. 

‘The persevering traveller Giles, who was equipped by publi 
subscription in Melbourne (chiefly promoted by Baron von Millen” 
‘the celebrated botanist), and was the first to traverse a i 
able extent of the western interior from the Line of ‘Telograply 
‘haw since made a second long journey westward. Like For 
‘was unprovided with camels, but he succeeded in reaching the 
‘meridian, at which point be was forced to return back hy the 
‘of ono of his companions, who lost his way ani perished in 
desert, Mr. Giles’ aim was to reach tho watershed of the Mur 
Gascoigne, and Ashburton. rivers, from tho eastern slopes of whist 
his advisers, like the West Australion authorities, vainly thought 
woll-watered country might be found. 





‘New Guinea.—In the earlier part of this Address a dated 
account of the second visit of Captain Moresby to New Guines! 
given, as part of the Report of Naval Survey opsrations of the yo 
furnished by the Admiralty Hydrographer. You have heard sl# 





+A Inter telegram announces that Mfr. Giles ns eucceeded 
‘Strangwoys Springs on the Telegraph Line (la. 20° s) from 
fhe grout Australian Bight. THelhed posed over™a sree of 220 
‘obtaining « drop of water 
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uring the Session, a graphic description of the samo visit from 
the lips of Captain Moresby himself; it is unnecessary, therefore, 
for me to repeat the incidents in this place, ‘The discoveries 
of Moresby are likely to prove a turning-point in the destinies of 
‘Now Guinea, for they havo given rise to movements, both in this 
country and in Australia, in favour of extending British authority 
over portions of the island, which will probably not ead until 
their aim is attained. Meantime our geographical knowledge of 
the country-is increasing bat slowly. Since Moresby's voy: 
hoar only of a visit made by Mr. MacFarlane, of the Missionary. 
Party mentioned in the Adaress of my predecessor, to Part Moresby, 
fn the south coast, which he described as a magnificent harboxt, 
Dut surrounded by a stony and barren country which would ronder 
it unavailable for settlement. Yule Island has been found more 
suitable for a Mission station than Port Moresby. ‘Tho Russian 
traveller, M. N, Mikluko-Maclay, who since his Papuan joumey 
as been exploring the unfrequented interior of Malacca, has, Lam 
Lappy to announce, writtén for us.an account of some portion of hia 
travels in New Guinea, which has been translated and brought 
home by Colonel the Hon. William Feilding. Signor D’Albertia, 
the Italian naturalist, as been heard of as having reashed. Cape 
York on his way to New Guinea. 












Nose Axatict—Tho most important contribution to the geo 
graphy of Notth America which has come to our knowledge, during 
the past year, is contained in Professor Hayden's Report of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Survey of tho Territories 
for 1875, which was published by the Washington Government in. 
the latter part of 1874. This exhanstive agcount of the yours 
survey operations forms an octavo volume of 700 pagos of eloma 
Print, copiously illustrated with views, sections, and maps; besides 
4 number of exquisite photographs of scenery mounted. separately 
‘Tho Survey under Professor Hayden had been for the two provious 
‘Years occupied with the mountainous country around the squress 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, regarding which some 
otalls wore given in my Addressos of 1872 and 18735 
operations have boon sinoe transferred to the eastern portion. 
Rocky Mountain range in Colorado and New Mexico, to 
tho Report now bafaro us relates. Tho area to be 
up oe three districts, and soparato party, 
ea espatched to each: the result lus bean tho 
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of @ vast amount of new information in the various branches of 
‘science, ‘The purely topographical part of the Report forms only 
about one-eighth of the volume; but the officers in charge of that 
Department have issned, separately, a Map of part of, Colorado, 
‘The horizontal measurements of the Survey were made by a cum 
‘nected triangulation developed from a measured base near Denver. 
‘A large number of tables of altitudes of peaks, towns, and remark 
able points in the Rocky Mountains is given in this portion of the 
volume, 


Madagascar. —Ono of the most original and interesting paper 
oud before us daring the Session now drawing to a close, was that 
‘of Dr, Mullens, in January last, +On the Central Provinces of 
Aadagnecar’ ‘This gentleman, the Forcign Secrotary of the Londen 
Missionary Socicty, during a brief visit of only ayear to the idand, 
contrived, by making an intelligent use of his opportunities of 
observation, to bring back « surprising amount of new informe 
tion rogarding the topography, physical geography, geology, aud 
ethnology of this wonderful island. ‘The relative positions of all 
the prominent physical features as well as of tho chief towns were 
ascertained by him and another member of the Mission with great 
care and evident acouracy, and depicted on maps which did eredit 
‘to Dr. Mullens’ skill in cartography. We now know how limited 
cour knowledge hid previously boen of the interior of Madagastay 
for, with the exception of the rough map published by Grandidien, 
the Fronch traveller and naturalist, about four years ago, 
attempts to portray'the interior geography of the island have beet 
mere guess-work, Dr, Mullens has had opportunities of 
largo portions of the island mnvisited by Grandidier, and of 
reoting aud supplementing his information regarding many 
ited by both, Some of the main features of tho ioland 
graphically described by Dr. Mullens in the paper to which T 
especially the successive termec-like ascents by which the plateat 
lund of the interior is reached from the coast; the singulur 
which the fertility of the rich platewnx ix due to the natural dams! 
basaltic rock which keop back the drainage of tho rivers, and 
forth, As the papor will be published entire, with the map, 
next volume of our Journal, T need not enter here into’ fi 
detail; but I will not quit the subject before mentioning 
other members of the Missionary body, which Dr. Mul 
worthily represents, are now engaged on the spot in addins 
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knowledge of the goography of Madagascar, and that we may hope 
Nereafter to receive farther contributions of similar character. 


Sours Awinict.—The Republic of Chili bas always teen honour 
ably distinguished ty the attention paid by its soccessive Goveni= 
ments'to the scientific requirements of the nation. Tn former 
Adjdresses mention has been made from time to time of the progr 
of the official surveys of that country, and of the excellent maps 
which have been issued by the Department. A further step has 
now been made by the commencement of an annual publication, 
issued by the Hydrographic Office of Santiago, the first volume of 
which has just reached us. ‘This important work is occupied chiefly 
with the Reports and Maps of the Naval Surveyors who are 
cooupied in exploring the almost endless fjords and channels which 
diversify the southern coast of Chili, from Valparaito to the Straits 
of Magellan. Under the direction of the present Head of the Depart= 
ment, Captain Vidal Gormaz, himself an accomplished geographer, 
this volume is sure to furnish, from year to year, a rich store of 
information. ‘The first volume, published at the’ commencement 
of the present year, contains nearly 500 large cotavo pages, 960 of 
which are devoted to Reports of original exploration: it ie illue 
trated by twelve well-executed maps, drawn and engraved in Chili, 
two of which relate to rivers and paseos over the Andes, the 
operations of the Surveys not being confined to the coastline, bat 
extending also to the interior, where the oottry required explore 
tion. In a region which Ins been so muuch explored by our own 
Naval Surveyors, and which is becoming yearly of more coumercial 
‘importance, through the increased use of the sheltered channel 
conducting northwards out of the Straits of Magellan, thess Chiliaas 
smutvoys cannot fail of attracting the notice of Geographers, besides 
roving of moch practical wilt. a 
excellent general map of the provinces belonging to the 
A2gentine Confederation bas eently bon pabiched a Peterman 
* Mittheitnnges,’ under the direction and according to the materials. 
‘supplied by our Associate, Major P. 
‘lent in thowe countries, and has well availed himself of the 
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ast to Washington for the purpose of working out the results ani 

‘tho maps that will, it is hoped, do justice to the import- 
fanco of the subject, Mr. Keith Johnston, Imay add in conclusion, 
‘has just roturned from his scientific mission to Paraguay, during 
‘which he has made two journeys of exploration on his own sooomnt, 
‘the results of which, it is hoped, he will communioate to this 
‘Society. 


“Amuics.—The continent of Africa still continues to attract a largo 
hare of the attention of the publio, presenting as it doos am inek= 
Uuaustibile field for geographical enquiry, and being also closely 
‘connected with those large questions of civilization and progress 
which powerfully appeal to the sympathies of thoughtful men, and 
thus oxcito universal interest. Tho appearance of * Livingstone’s 
Last Journals’ which in my Address of November last I 4 
‘to be on the eve of publication, has since created a profonnd 
impression, On ono side it has aroused the frionds of humanity 
to fresh exertions for the suppression of the slavo trade, and has 
thus led them to assist or sat on foot various exploratory expedi- 
tious into the interior of Africa, which I shall notice presently: 
On the ather side, geographers have acknowledged with gratitude 
tho largo accessions to theif kmowledgo supplied by the Map” 
‘which the Rev, Horaco Waller, Livingstone’s indefatigable and oot= 
scientions Editor, has compfled from the great traveller's journals) 
and noto-books. ‘The route from the sea-coast to Lake Nyassa laid 
down in tho first instance from rough entries in the * Journal’ 
‘boon since varified by the recavery of a Map, in Livingstone’s 
writing, which was found by Cameron at Ujiji. ‘The contour of 
southern portion of the lake is aleo-a good deal altered from. 
was proviously known; while if wo compare the great valley of} 
‘Lualaba from the mountains to the Equator, as oonjecturally# 
in former years by Keith Jobnston, Ravenstein, and Stanley, 
the elaborate Map now copied from Livingstono's drawings, 
partially corrected by his observations, wo shall become sonst 
tho great improvement already aoquired in our knowlege of 
part of Africa. At the same time, with characteristic and 
commendable caution, Livingstone left special instructions 
positions gathered from his observations of Tatitude and 
should be considered to be dotermiuately fixed until his 
‘Thomas Maclear, Astronomer at the Cape, had duly examined 
and it is thus possible that when Sir ‘Thomas's Report 
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received, some alterations may still require to be made in futuro = 
editions of the Map. 

Jn connection with Livingstone’s journeys along the Luslaba, 
‘which, although not, as he believed, relating to the Nile, will still 
‘always remain one of the proudest memorials of African discovery, 
‘the proceedings of Lieutenant Cameron are of the greatest interest 
ond importance, It may be remembered that at the last Anniversary 
‘Meeting Lieutenant Cameron was reported to be at Ujiji, whither 
Ihe bad proceeded in order to rescue the remainder of the Living- 
stone papers: and that our late President, Sir Bartle Frere, relying 
on his friend's determined character, predicted that, if he preserved 
his health, he would still achieve distinction in the exploration of 
the lake regions. This prediction has been since amply verified; 
Lientenant Cameron having not only made a fall examination of the 
southern shores of Lake Tanganyika, and having sent home a Map 
‘of the lake, which has been published in our * Proceedings,’ and is 
‘one of the most complete bits of African Survey upon record, but 
having also discovered a river on the western shore, which be 
Delieves to be the long-sought outlet of the lake, and along which 
‘he has accordingly determined to travel in the hopes of tracing its 
source to the alae, and being thus able to descend by that stream, — 
Presumed to be the same as the Congo, to the western sea-coast of 
Africa, Lieutenant Cameron left Ujiji on his perilous errand about 
this time last year, and nothing has been since heard of him, though, 
according to the distances reported by the natives, he did not expeot 
to consume moro than six months on his journey. It was his intan- 
tion to follow Livingstone's trick throngh Manyema as fir as 
Nyangwé,in + 6's latitude, and from that point to push boldly ox 
into an unknown region, verifying, in the frst place, the mative 
reports of a vast equatorial lake, and determining 
whether the Congo ot the Ogowé, or loth of these rivers, 
off the waters of the lake to the sea. There is no concealing: 
fact that this projected journey of Licutenant Cameron's, om which 
fechas toneet ‘with little preparation, impelled by am 















African continent from the forests of Manyema to the x 
Congo, through a country unknown and beset with wild and ho 
‘tribes, he will have schieved a feat unparalleled in the 
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‘phical Society has opened a subscription, with a view of proviling. 
the necessary funds for his adventurous journey, and has headed the 
-Tist with » donation of 5001. 
Whilo discussing the Congo, it may bs convenient to atate that, 
Lieutenant Grandy, whore return to England wax announced iq 
iy November Addross, has sinco submitted to tho Society a fall 
Report on the Livingstone Congo Expedition, which has been daly. 
published in onr *Proceedings.’ Licutonant Grandy's experience, 
isnot favourable to renewed exploration in this quarter. He found 
‘the ‘ative tribes of the interior intensely jealous on the subject of 
European exploration, Welioving that tho object of all so-called 
travellers was, firstly, to appropriate tho mineral resouros of 
the country, and, secondly, to transfer to their own hands the 
‘ecarrying-trade between the Upper country and the soa-coast; and 
he thus augured unfavourably for the stiocess, in penotrating the 
interior, of the German Expedition, which has hitherto been 
‘usefully employed in minor investigations between tho Congp and 
‘the Ogowé. ‘The latter river, falling Into th sea a little 
‘the Gaboou, was first rendered familiar by the travels of Du 4 
‘who, however, saw only its lower course. Tt has sinco bee 
traced a Jong distance in the interior, first by our Associate, Mr. R_ 
B.N, Walker, in 1866, and afterwards, in 1874, by a French party 
under the Marquis de Compitgne, who reached a point $00 silos 
above its mouth. It is now about to bo subjected to a still mo 
extensive nd elaborate investigation. ‘This expedition, ind 
which has beon organized by Messrs. do Brazza and Marche (oue of 
tho Marquis de Compityne's party) on a scale of extrmordinary mag= 
nitude and completeness, and which has been further assisted 
supported by the French Government, is announced to leavo P 
in September, with tho avowed object of ascending the 0 
and crossing tho interior of Afticn to the basin of tho White 
the preparations being on such a scale that the travellers will’ 
able, it is said, if necessary, to overcome the opposition of 
native tribos and thus proseonto their journey by foros of 
across the whole ‘breadth of the continent: We hear that 
Lenz, the Geologist, is on his way aléo to the Ogow6, with 
intention of striking across and joining the main body 
German Expedition, on the maroh which it is about to und 
from some point near the Congo, into the interior. 
Ata more northern point of the Western Coast of Africa a 
ject is also on foot which, althongh hardly as yet su 
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matured to claim the attention of geographers, may possibly in 
the future exercise a very importaut influonce on the moral and 
Physical condition of the continent. "The project is simply to ont a 
canal through a ridge of high ground near Cape Bojador, and thus 
allow the Atlantic to tlood the great basin of tho Western Sahara, 
changing this vast desert into an inland sea, Until it has been 
determined by careful measurement that the present level of the 
Sahara is below that of the ocean, and that the bills through which, 
the River Belta now flows westward to the sca can bo out through 
or funnelled, so as to admit the inflow of the Atlantic in an opposite 
direotion, it is hardly worth while to consider, from « scientifie 
Point of view, the effects that woul be produced by such an ime 
Portant change in tho physical features of Northern Africa but 
there can be no doubt of the great beneGits that would accrne to 
Giviliration and commerce if a waterway could be thus opened for 
any hundred miles into the interior of the continent. 

‘The spirit of geographical enterprise ia being developed in 
Eastern Afvica with not loss activity than on the Western, Coast, 
‘Tho indefatigable Mr. Stanley has been sent by his English and 
American patrons to explore the lake rgions at the head of the 
basin of the Nile, and is believed to be now examining the country 
Wetween the Victorin Nyanza and the hill-ranges to the eastward. 
Owing to tho withdrawal of the Zanzibar Sultan's authority over 
Unyanyembé, and the consequent interruption of all communication 
‘between the interior and the seacoast, nothing has been heart of 
Mr. Stanley sinco Inst autumn ; but we may rely with confidenos 
ou his indomitable energy, ond his singular aptitude for African, 
‘travel, to solve the question, which still remains undecided, as to 
the Victoria Nyanza being a single lako or a series of independont 
Ingions. ‘The Victoria Nyanza has been also visited during the 
post year by Colonel Long, who was despatehod on a mission to. 
AMtora, King of Uganda, by Colonel Gordon, the able Commander 
of the Khedivo'’s forces on the Upper Nile. A letter from Colonal 

































‘Yering on his way a considerable lake, through which the 
‘Passes, in about 1° 30's. A map of Colonel Long's route, 
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covi ‘Sir H. C, Rawnrssox’s Address. 


‘up from his notes in the “ Barean do TEiat Major," ot Cairo, ba 
‘been recently presented to the Society through Sir Bartle Frent, 
He appears that tho new lake bas been named after Thrabim Pacha, 
Colonel Gosdon's oven operations have been hitherto ar 4 
impeded by the sickness of his subordinates, as well as 
aey of ‘procuring means of transport. He was joined at 
Gondokoro by the young engineer officers, Lieutenant Watson and 
Chippendale in last November, and at once began to make prepare 
tions for navigating the Albert Nyanza, Iut, ns far as wo KnOw 
up to tho present date, no great progress hn been mado in attain: 
‘ing that object. A preliminary survey has, itis tra, been acoome 
‘plished by Mr. Kemp of 10 miles of the Nile from Regiaf, south of 
Gondokoro, to Duflé, the river during the whole of this interval 
being «0 broken up by rapids and cataracts as to be entirely unnae 
‘vigable, and arrangements have been made for transporting by hand 
from Gondokoro the sections of w steel boat to be put together at 
‘this upper station, from whence the passage to the lako ia belioved 
to be porfectly open; but in order tomove the boilers and machinery 
‘of the steamer, far more effective means of transport are required,” 
and there is no immediate prospect of such means being procura 
Tn the mean time Licutenant Watson has beon obliged to return 1 
England invalided, bringing with him, however, a detailed and 
‘very oxoollent Survey of the Nile from Khartoum to Gondakors, 
and Lieutenant Chippendale is therefore left to pursue bis ei 
gineering labours singlo-handed.t 
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Auxiliaries to Colonel Gordon are, however, prepating for work 
in many quarters, An Austrian subject, of the name of Maro, 
‘who has already some experience on the Upper Nilo, is desirous 
of exploring the mountains to the west of the Albert Nyanza, and 
“is understood to have already started in that direction from Gonda- 
Koro; while other exploring parties attached to the Khedive'sforees 
in the Darfir occupation have been directed by his Highness to 
examine the country to the south-west of that province, and appli- 
sation has been duly made to permit the Europeans employed upon 
the duty to communicate the results of their examination to this 
Sooiety. 

Tn my November Address T alluded to the successful journey of 
Dr. Nachtigal in tho Eastern Sahara, but we had not then re- 
ceived any details of his explorations. The accounts, however, 
whieh have since reached us show that tho Doctor is entitled to 
‘the bighest rank among African travellers. He is the first European. 
who has ever penetrated the eastern half of the Sahara in his peril- 
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recruiting his health 
publication of which is looked for by all geographers with intensa 
interest.* 4 
‘eis furthor of importance to notice the forthcoming Ttalian Exe 
pedition to Eustern Africa under the Marchese Autinori. The 
‘aren to be examined by this Expodition is that included between 
Southern Abyssinia, the Victoria Nyauza, and the line of the White” 
Nile, Tho party will proceed in the first instanoe to the Court of the 
‘King of Shoa at Ancobar; from thence they will pass through: 
Galla country to Bonga, being assisted in this part of their explora 
‘tion by an Italian Missionary Bishop who has resided for 30 year 
in Southern Abyssinia, and possesses the greatest influence over the 
Galla tribes. In their explorations beyond Bonga they will be 
‘guided by circumstances; but they hope to be able to connect this 
position with the Nile above Gondokoro, and thus complete 
Amowledge of this portion of North-Eastern Africa. The 
‘required for the expedition amonnting, us it is estimated, to 400 






























find that English nid has heen liberally promised. We 
naturally follow the steps of our fellow-geographers, in the 
and almost unknown region which they are about to pen 
‘with the liveliest interest, and cordially wish them success 
With not less interest shall we regand an expedition which bi 
just Teft England for the shores of Lake Nyassa, eid tho Zambesi 
and the Shiré, which although not Geographical in its chief 
cannot fail, if it succeeds in its main object, to add 
‘our Geographical knowledge. I allude to the missionary 
under the guidanoe of Mr. Edward Young, the samo skilful 
who 0 successfully conducted our Livingstone boat 
‘Nyassa in 1867. The Mission had its origin in Scotland, 
supported by the Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, 
planned and managed by a Committoo with Dr. Stewart at its| 
‘Their objeotix to found a Mission Station, tobe named Lis 
for tho industrial and eduostional as well as religious 
of the swarming popmlation of that region, on Maclear Prom 
at the southern end of the Lake, We hear that no less 
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Conclusion, oi 


16,0002, havo been already subsoribed in Sootland towards the 
exposes of this great undertaking. Mr. Young, who has aoeepteit 
‘set of astronomical and surveying instruments from us intends to 
completo the survey of the Lake by cironmnavigating ita northern 
‘part, and hus the ready consent of the Mission Committee to com 
munieate his report of the survey to our Society.* 

Among the other African subjects which have been brought 
under our notice during the past year are—t. A journey by Cap- 
tain Elton on tho Eastern Coast south of Zanzibar, from Daves 
Salam to Kilwa, which is of much importanoo for the light 
which it throws on the present stato of the African slave tradey 
Sndly. Mr. St. Vinoont Erskine’s account of his joumey to the 
Gourt of Umsila, King of Goea, who rules from King George's 
River to tho Zambesi, also of particular interest in comnection 
with the Afrioan gold-fields and the ponding arbitration of our 
disputes with Portugal regarding the frontior in Delagoa Bay ; and 
Srdly. ‘The Rev. Mr. Now's description of his visit to Usambars, 
which, although of no particular geographical value, possesses 
tuelancholy intorest as the last production of this earnest and anost 
ficient missionary traveller from whom so much was expected in 
the future exploration of Africa. 


Conchuion.—Aud now, Gentlemen, having rapidly sketched the 
Provent stato and prospects of Geography in the various quarters of 
the globe, as far’ax they aro at prevent known to me, I venture 19. 
offar w few genoral remarks on the view and objects of our own 
Society. Iam hardly propared to accept in its entirety the pleasing 
ootrine of Sir Bartle Frero, that our own prosperity ism gauge’ 
the prosperity of the nation; but I am prepared to show a 








According as we lubour more oF Jess actively in our vocation, 90 
‘Wo contribute, in a (eater or lees degree, to the fulfilment of 

national wanthaud the advancement of the national interests 1 
encouraging the early study of Geography, in fostering merit by 

















cx. Sir H. ©. Rawnnssos’s Aditress, 





‘onorary reward, in assiating travellers, in supporting expeditions, 
wo do not morely sim at tho socnmulation of dry details of Geom 
graphical eofonce, but thero are always practical views of sound 
publio benefit mndorlying our offoria, Exploration indeod. is the 
‘pionesr of progress. ‘Travels in unknown rogions Tea to the intro 
Auction of civilisition, the spread of commerce, the friendly inter= 
conrse of min with man. Among recent important works, tending 
‘to improve the condition of mankind, which owe their origin moro 
oF loss dircotly to Geographical enterprise, wo may point to the 
establishtnont of telegraphic communication astoss the continent of 
Anstralia; to the serious efforts being now made for the supprossion 
of the West African slavo-trado, which aro the direct results of 
ivingstono’s travels in Equatorial: Africa; to the extension of tide 
in Central Axia; the colonisation of Southern Africa ; tho opening. 
out of lines of railway communication gonerally throughout thi 
‘world, Even in the Arotio Expedition, which is about to leave ox 
shares, the high objects of national honour and professional efloiamey. 
Ihave been as much considered by ox as the acquisition of 
geographical knowledge, And itis, I believe, owing to this conviction, 
that wo are not a dilettante Soofety, formed for moro amusemett, 
nor yet a learned body occupied exolusively with abstract sofeney, 
but that wo strive to utilise knowlodge and to combine the 

is conviction, T say, on the part 
the publio thit we owe much of our popnlarity and much of 
Powor, Atuny rate there can bono question but that we do 
vory high in publio favour. ‘Tho crowded state of our meet 
the continued influx of new members, the deference which 
shown by the Government to our recommendations and. 



































post of Honorary President, are all so many indidations of 7 
confidence and so many incentives to sustained exertion in 
Jaborions but honourable path which lies before ns, 

Desiring earnestly the prosperity of the Socioty, and prepare 
devote whatever time and abilities I caweommand tothe far 
of your interests, [have cheerfully accopted the responsibility. 
‘bas been imposed on me hy the Couneil, and which Fou B 
confirmed by your vote, of continuing for another year 10. 
‘your affairs as President. Having served a noviciafe of many 7% 
‘under Sir Hoderiok Murchison, and having observed. the nive 
ment, the sound sense, and knowledge of the world, 
brought to bear in regulating the business of the Society, 





Conclusion. eae 
‘nmually been able, whenever any dificult question arose, to nteor 
amy: way successfully by considering what he would have dove in. 
‘similar cironmstances; and I have further had the long experience 
and tried discretion of our Council and pormanent Staff to fall back 
on, if my recollection of Sir Roderick's examplo failed me, Irely _ 
with confidence on such infallible guides in the future as in the 
past, and with this tribute to the momory of one who has boen 
usily callod the Father of the Royal Goographioal Society, T now 
‘take my leave of you, merely asking you, in conclusion, to remember 
‘the deep obligation that we owe to the Senate of the University ¢ 
‘Tonilon for our continued meetings in their noble Hall, and to 
‘with me in expressing our cordial acknowledgments for the most 
‘important aid which is thus afforded us, — 
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‘packed ice, the southern position of which wo had? 
right to bod omen. 
erate taasses of ice against which wo hud to struggle at that 


time, as well as thosa which we encountered subsequently, were: 

eemainly far loss formidable than those with which wo had 

fecome aequainted five years before, on the coast of Greenland s 

bet they nevertheless scriously obstructed our progress. Large 

Sparated by navigable anes of water, were rarely, met 

Y but immense quantities of broken fragments. "Early in 

- Thugtat we were actually beset for a fow days, so a8 not to be 

Ane to move. Subsequently, however, we rogained our liberty, 
fed in lat. 75° x. we reached the open water extending al 
he coast of Novaya Zemlya. The decreasing temperature 

gnntty of ice ‘showed, indeed, that the summer of 1872 was 

(very opposite of that of the year before. Aided by steam, 

, wwe fought onr way through » i 
Pity reached open water in the latitude of William 
When still a little south of that island, we were overtaken by 
the yacht Lbjire, in which Count Wilezek had effected his 
Aificult paseo from Spitzbergen, in order to establish a depot 
for our use near Cape Nassau, 

"The two vessels Kept company as far as tho low Barents 
Islands, whero compact masses of ice, driven by southwesterly 
‘winds towards the coast, barred all progress for a woek. Only. 
on the 2ist of August, the ico having exhibited symptoms of 
Dreaking up, we parted company, and the Tegethoff steamed 
slowly away toward the north. 

But our hopes were vain! Night found us ooops 
all sides by ice, and for two long and dreary years! 

‘and barren of all hope the first year lay before us, and wo were 
not any longer discoverers, but doomed to remain as helpless ~ 
yoyagers on a floe of drifting ice. 

‘The unusually severe frost of the autumn of 1872 soon. soli= 
dified the surrounding its of ice, from which neither — 
‘awing oF blasting were able to effect our release. All our 
eMtrtions were frustrated by its incrodible clasticity, and by the 
rapidity with which pieces sawn asunder froze again. 
Thus fettered, we drifted, at the merey of the winds, towards the 
north-east * 

Our pos 
October it became gloomy in the extreme, On that day the. 
Jethargy in which everything around us had 80 een buried 
suddenty gave place to active commotion, and we 
were exposed to the fearful presune of the ica, Many: ‘time 
yo were summoned to be ready to save ourselves in ease of 
Yosse! foundering, andall this in the midst of a Polar night, and 




















jon was thus sufficiently miserable, but on the 13th of” 
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without knowing whither to turn for safety. One vessel, how= 
sever, bravely withstood the pressure, though thie floe upon whieh 
it was fixed bad been uplifted by others which had forced their 
way under it, thus raising her aft, and causing her to heel over 


to port. 

Preparations for possing tho wintor bad ly this tin been 
made. The deck was covered with snow, an awning was spreal 
from the mainmast forward, and a rampart of ice fixed round the 
ship. “The latter required to be ropaired frequently in conse- 
quence of the havoc cansod by the motion of the ics. 

ial care was taken to Keep the crew employed. Watchers 
wero set regularly, exercise was taken, and school kept. On 
Sundays the members of the Expedition met for a simple bat 
impressive Divine service under the awning, when the Bible was 
ead in Italian by the light of « train-oil lamp, 

Meteorological observations were made reguiarly, Lieutenants 
Brosch, Ore, Captaing Carlsen, Lusing, ata Keech rolioving 
each other every two hours, ‘The uncertainty of our position 
rendered it necessary to Keep a watch constantly on deck, 
through which we were regularly informed of the approach of 
Polar bears, whose flesh formed a most important addition t0 
our diet. Nevertheless, the sanitary condition on board dui 
the frst winter left much to be desired, so that our excellen 
Suge, De ones was kept folly ocnpied. Scurry nd fee 
tions of the lungs made their appearance in spite of every 
‘caution, the former partly on account of the congelation 
iets ee cabin. walls, ged partly owin te. petal 

‘epression brought on ‘our critical sition, whi 
isa when i etame a hopofl, and the paar 
w one occupied. 

Our small stock of Wino wan emerved for the uso of the sick. 
‘The Fest contented themselves witha aly allowance of artis 
Wine, which wo prepared on board from glycerine, 
extract tartric wot, aloobol and. water: © A all 
Tehemted over the cabin stove, supplied us every week with a 
little cress and cabbage for the scorbutic. ‘The doe —whe 
number had by time boon reduced to seven—were on 
desk in boxes filled with straw. ‘They were fed, at first, with 
ited homseflesh, and subsequently on the flesh of Is ond 

0 Ra ag Deter the sn dipped below the! 
not t0 ise) for 109 days. All the birds had Ieft us, 
loving five long winter months we wers obliged to burn 
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coast of Greenland. Whenever asadden change af temperature 
eqused the of ice to break up, dense vapours arose from 
‘the fissures, whi vot uly further dbecured the generally inky 
ey, but likewise prodnood that immense amount of recipitation 
aye we experienced, especially during onr second winter. A 
Fok gow fll almost contiznously, and in the course of the 

oF 1873-74 it attained a depth of 12 fect. On the arrival 
ofapring ont vessel was completely buried ip ithalthongh nearly 
fhetwhole of the snow which fell during the preceding winter 
‘fad disoppeared during the summer. 

‘Dur ckeervations on the evaporation of the ico during the 
Polar night agree in the main with the results obtained 
Parry on Melville Island. The winds nearly balanced 
other as regards direction as well as force. 

TX Wat of coal had been bailt on the ice, to serve as an asylum — 
in cate of the vessel being Tost, but it was destroyed by a 0s 
sent ofthe fe om Christinas Bre; and we considers ounelses 

fortunate in bei iitted to Christmas Day itself in 
undistarbed. fee heey AED Thoughts of home: b 

MThe first day of the new year brought with it no prospect of 
an early release, We were still drifting towards the north-east 
and even imagined that we might be carried to the coast 
Seeeee” Fate however, had ordained otherwise; for after 98 
Thad crossed the 73rd degree of longitude, the wind shifted, 
fand thenceforth, helpless as before, we drifted towards the 
north-west. 

‘On the 10th of February the sun again made his sppearane 
abo tho horiana; and am tho 25th the pressure of the ict | 
which had tormented us hitherto, having Literally hemmed 1” 
in by a wall of emgay icomonntaine comet ‘as suddenly as it 
had begun. ‘The eold continmed to be severe: the mean tem 
perature of February was ~S1° Far, and towards the close of 
That month it reached its highest minimum, —51° Fabr. Tit 
this cold is borne easily, as the cabin affords ready means for 
warming oneself; and. coneognensly ‘several of our men only 
reluctantly pot on their far ‘when ordered on deck. 

‘Tho Aurora in its inefible besuty illumined the heavens 
during the whole of the winter, but diminished in frequency 07 
the days grew longer. It generally appeared in the south, S20 
only rarely was more than one corona seen on the same Tigi 
(Gite the beginning of September they were the only inci 
tion which we received from beyond.) Like mighty streams 
rushed over the firmament, sometimes from west to east, 
Sthers in a contrary direction; and the corona vanis 
rapidly as it appeared. Tk was most intense Tetwoen eight 
ten in the evening, and its appearance was never 
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anise. 
bad weather. 

In the summer of 1873 our hopes of an carly destruction of 
the floe, and consequent liberation, revived. sean tem 
erature of the past year bad been 275° Fahr. In the course 
Of the simmer we observed a maximum temperature of 45° 
Fahr.; the black-bulb thermometer oscasionally indicated a 
solar heat of 113° Fahr, and on days like these, when there 
‘was no wind, we had a sensation of stinging heat. Our 
were based upon the evaporation of the ice, eansed by the 
Powerful effect of the sun, and upon its destruction by winds 
‘and waves, but not upon its melting in a sea the surface tem- 
Perature of which never Tose above freezing-point. ‘The: pro- 

ve conversion of the surface ice into sladge was witnesed 

ny us from day to day, the cliffs and walls of ice erumbling 

away and evaporating, ‘until nearly the whole of the sea was 
covered with a thick chaotic Ia 

‘Thus encouraged, we made fresh efforts to regain our liberty, 
fod the months of May, June, July, and Angust, were spentin 
futile endeavours to saw through the ice which ted as; 
‘but our floe, which had attained a thickness of 40 feet, in eon- 
Sequence of other floes forcing themselves underneath it, ren 
dered all onr attempts futile. ‘The centre of our vessel, and 
the uplifted part abaft, remained immovably fixed upon the 





ificent lights proved generally the forerunners of 
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¥ sonndings which Ibo ‘itherto varied between 100 and about 
m0 ‘becoming miuch less. 
"Dhetemperature of the sea was measured at different depths; 


of the dredging aj itus resulted in 00- 
Fee tation, only ssi of hich wwe were able to bring 
to: Drawings of some of the specimens which we bad 
to have, however, been made, 4 


One hopes that the Jeo would break up grow ess ae : 
every day, though the familiar grating sound whicl 
Fon the io re tray was heard frequently, and dark streaks 
fn the horizon pointed to the existence of fissures in the ice 
We had already resigned oureelves to the necessity of being 
obliged to pass a second winter as inactive and perilons as the 
first, when the state of affairs all of a sudden underwent 
change in our favour, i 
fehl Tong. ago been drifted into a portion of the Aretio 
Sea which had not previously been visited; but in spite of » 
careful look-out, we had not been able hitherto to discover 
a hy gun an-eyent of peat Seesenos when, on i) 
ist of we were surpri the 
atin ashy lh se: wales tothe oath which the 
mist had up to that time concealed from our view. 

‘At that moment all our past anxieties were forgotten; i ie 
sively we hastened towards the Jand, though fully aware that 
se duould not be able wo get farther than the edge of ou Hoe 
For months we were doomed to suffer the torments of Tan 
Close to us, and in fact almost within reach, was 2 new 
Tand, rich with the promise of discoveries, and yet, drifting: #5 
wo wore af the mer, of the winds, and surrounded by opel 
fissures, we were to get any nearer to it, 4 

‘At length, towards the end of - we approached witht 
9 miles of cne of the islands forelying the main. masé of the 
land. Every other consideration wis now thrown to the: 
and making our way over the hummocky surface of 
the ice, we for the first time ‘our feet npon land, im la 
79° 64 x. The ive covering the sea close tothe shore was 
ne foot i ‘hlokioas and it mas lear, tht an, ope I 
water had existed periodically during the. preceding 4 
Re Gand more desplate than that which we had seached 
hardly bo imagined, for snow amd ice covered. its fromm 
déris-covered slopes. But tousit was of such importanoe, 
the name of Count Wilezek, the originator of our 

a 
























was conferred upon it, 
‘The sun had deserted us for the second time on the 

October; but we availed ourselves of the few hours 

‘us for a week afterwards to make afew excursions to 
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‘of 10 miles from the vessel, without, however, being ablé to 
ealarge our knowledge of the new country. Was it merely the 
-sonthern capes of islands of small extent which we had before 
1s, or a country of large exteut? Nor were we able to deter- 
‘mine whether the white patches which we discovered high up 

‘between the mountains’ summits were glaciers or not. 
ho increasing darkness of the Polar night for the preset 
we 







Teliwcresesiytoias the dip statactente ocr Pee. 
however, did not again forsake us, and we were permitted to 
pass the second Polar night (125 days in length) withont 
Tafieing. the horrers of te Ses. There occured ‘no further 
pressure from the ice; and our vessel, fixed to its floe, and sur 


Tounded for the first time by icebergs, remained 
‘lose within the outer edge of the land-ice, and at a distance of 
‘three miles from the nearest coast. ¥ 


‘This position enabled us to look towards the fature with » 
certain amount of assurance; it rendered existence more 
academe} Wey prone Tea a hee 
mine ic its with amount re 
ie Soe a great amount of aceurey. 
Pesterqnarters, which he found to bo in lat. 7°51! x and 


"Bong twine of 150-74 mck mor am, lh 
during preceding one, snow-drifts, brought om 
winds, continmed for the of the 
Roar ngal'e' see xy duces gh Bs 
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‘and wore killed. dar volleys fired from deck. ‘The bears 
Faerie meal lew ferocious than (howe Wo met with 
in Eastern Greenland, where they not infrequently attacked ns, 
‘and, on one o¢easion, they even carried ono of the crow out of 
‘the ship: here they generally took to flight as soon as we made 
‘our appearance. As the disputed question whether 
Dears pass the winter in a dormant state or not, wo observed 
that amongst tho great number shot by us during two winters, 
here was not a single female; and daring our second. sled 
expedition in the spring of 1874, we even discovered a tome. 
‘winter hole in a snow cone lying at the foot of a elif, 
‘which was inhabited by a female bear and her cubs. On en= 


countering bears, we found it generally most advan 
{9 fire afer they had ‘ppronched within a distance of 30 oF 
portion of the flesh of sixty-seven ice-bears which wo killed, 

amounting altogether to about 12,000 Ibs., proved to be the 
‘ost efficient remedy against the scurvy, from which several of 
our men were again suffering, ‘The care of our surgeon, 08 
as the re-appearance of the sun on the 24th of February, saved 
‘most of our patients from protracted suffering; but oving t@ 
our stock of medicines having become very much reduced, 
third winter would certainly have exhibited far more Mie 
favourable results. ‘This consideration, joined to the certainty 
that our vessel was indissolubly fixed to the floe, which in the 
onsuing summer would again drift about at the merey of the 
winds aswell asthe danger of is eapszing on the smelting of 
tho snow, led to the resolution to abandon the vessel towards: 
the end of May, and attempt a retum to Europe by moans of 
our boats and aledges. > 

"The interval was to be devoted to an exploration of the 
country by means of sledge expeditions, the fortunate ter 
mination of which rust be left in no small measure to ehianoe 
For had the vessel been drifted away during the absence of the 
explorers thoy would have been exposed to certain 
and the crew remaining on board would have been w 
considerably. But the exploration. of the country, lying a, 
did so invitingly before us, was considered to be worth the risk- 

‘March had arrived, and although the cold was still severe att 
the weather by no means fayourable, the necessity of makit 
the best of the short space of time at our disposal induced us {9° 
start upon our fin sllge expedition. On the 10th of 
the Tyrolese, Haller and Klotz, the sailors, Cattarinicl, 
Pospischill, and Lukinovich, three dogs, and myself, left 
‘Tugethoff with our big sledge. We travelled in a 
direction, along the coast of the extensive Hall Island, 
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Capes Tegethoif aud MClintock, 2500 feet in height, and 
traversed the picturesque Nordenckjold Fiond, the interior of 
which was bounded. by the gigantic ice-wall of the Soullar 
Glacier. The land before us appeared to be utterly void of 
life—immense glaciers looked down upon us from between the 
desolate mountains, which rose in steep doleritic cones and 
plateaus. Every object around us was clothed in » mantle of 
glaring white, and the ranges of columns of the symmetrical 
‘mountain-terraces looked as if they were encrusted with sugar. 
In no single instance could we sce the natural colour of the 
rock, as in Greenland, Spitzbergen, or Novaya Zemlya. This. 
was care Sn the immense precipitation and the moisture of the 
air, which condensed on coming into contact with the even 
surface of the cliffs. The unnsual moisture of the air, moreover, 
caused ns frequently to overestimate distance, which i quile 








contrary to the usual Arctic experience. Perfectly clear days 
were exceedingly rare, 

‘The cold during this journey was very great, and amounted om 
‘one occasion to. board ship it was—46:25° Fahr.). 


3 tee 

‘We were bound to exercise the greatest precaution ournightly 

rest in the tent was disturbed, and the crossing of the: Souklar 

Glacier, daring a slight wind, was exceedingly painful. Our 

clothes ‘were as stiff as a coat of mail ; and even our rum, 

as it was, appeared to have lost both ‘potency and fluidit 
ip fur conts; bat in the daytime 
of tho skins of bints were best adapted for reiting the 

Figowr climate. ‘te of every precaution, 

we suffered anuch ftom frost bites, against which a mi 





ly 

March, we set about making preparations for ee 
expedition, which was to extend over thirty days, and_was to 
devoted to an exploration of the land in the north. Soon after 
wards one of our compani Krisch, the engineer) sue- 
‘cumbed to a protracted tu sis of the h J 

On the 19th we buried him i 
‘TGiuled by columnar basalt, and erected 

. 

the 24th of M, 
% larch we started for the 


i 


—aes . 
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‘Sir Leopold M-Clintock, and the successful issue of our exper 
dition is due largely to this circumstance. 

One teatn of dogs, unfortunately, wasznot any Tougoe com 
‘and only three of them assisted us in dragging our largesledge, 
hich carried stores and provisions weizhitg 16 owta, ‘he 
rest of tho dogs woro ether dead or incapablo of rendering 
gervica; but even the threo remaining ones, being powetfi 
Smal, proved valuable suxiirios oe 

‘The temperature during this quite contrary to.out 
expectations did not fall below 2060" Bahr, but snows 

‘moisture, the opening of fissures in the ico, and the flooding 
-of our path by the sea gave us much troable, 

‘The results ofthis journey cannot be fully appreciated without 
reference to maps and sketches; and, anticipating the ebrono- 
logical order of our report, we will at once state that the newly. 
discovered country equals Spitzbergen in extent, aud consists ot 
‘several large masses of land—Wilezek Land in the east, Zieh 
‘Land in the west—which aro interseoted by numerous lords, 

skirted by a latgo number of islands, 

‘A wide sound—Anstria Sound—separates these anasses of lati. 

It extends north from Capo Hansa to about lat. 82° X., whete 
Ravlinson Sound forks off towards the north-cast. ‘The Tatts 
Be ere able to truco with tho eyes an far as Cape Ball 
pele ie szes abot 2 foot. in Austria Sound ail exis 

mata small effect, merely causing the bay-ice to break near 
coasts, Dolerte is the prevailing rock,” ts broad, horizal 
sheets, and the steep tablemonntains, which recall the 

of Abyssinia, impart to the country its peculiar phys 
Its geological features coincide with those of portions of Nar 
‘eastern Greenland, A tertiary carboniferous sandstoue occ 
jn loth; but only small beds of brown coal xwe ee 

n the other' Bam eek ores rocks, which are 50 

































North-eastern Gire were not met with in FrancisJe 
‘Land; and whilst the rocks in the south were frequently, 
nitic in their texture, and resembled true basalt, those it 
north were coarse-grained, and contained nepheline. $: 

Tt is.an established fact that portions of North-easters 
land, Novaya Zemlya, and Siberia, are being slowly. 
and it was therefore, very interesting to meet with xaised be 
along the shores of Austria Sound, which attested that a 
upheaval was taking place here likewise. 

‘The mountains, as a rule, attain a height of 2000 or 90001 
and only towards the south-west do’ they appear to 
altitude of 5000 feet. ‘The extensive depressions 
‘mountain-ranges are covered with glaciers of those gi 
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portions only met, with in the Arctic Regions, Only in a few 
instanees were we' able to determine the daily motion of tho 
gliciers by direot measurements, “On the coat they usualy 
form moral precipices, 100 to 200 fect in height. ‘The Dory 
‘Glacier, on Wilczek Land, is undoubtedly one of the mot com, 
siderable of the Arctic Regions. ‘The glaciers visited by uswero 
characterised by their greenish-blue colour, the paueity of ere- 
vyasses and. extraordinarily o ned ice, a small develop- 
ment of moraines, slow motion, and the considerable thickness 
of the annual layers. ‘The néeé, or glacial region above the 
snow-line, was much more elevated above the sea than in Green 
Jand or Shitzbergen, 

Another peculiarity which characterises all tho low islands in 
‘the Austria Sound is their heing covered by a glacial oop. 

The vegetation is far poorer thin that of Greenland, Spite- 
bergen, or. Novaya Zemlya, and, excepting in the Antarctic 
Regions no conutry exists on tho ce inion 

in that respect. The genet \ysiognomy of the flora 
bats tat of te species) Sntles iat me nih ia the Alps 
‘atan altitude of 9000 or 10,000 feet. ‘The season during which 
‘wo visited the country was certainly that in which vegetable liis 
‘frst pats forth its appearance, and most of the slopes were still 
covered with snow; but even the most favoured spots near tho 
setelevel, which were no longer covered with snow, were unable 
to induce us to arrive at a different conclusion. On level spots 
‘event we scarcely met with anything but poor and solitary bunches 
of erase, afew species of Saxifmage, and Silene acaulis, Deno 
carpets of mosses and lichens wore more abundant; but most 
abundant of all was a lichen—the winterly Umbilicaria arctica, 
i mostly of an old date, was met with en many 
‘eecasions, bnt only’ in vory small quantities, We oneo sav 
only a trifle higher than the water-line, the trank of & 
about 1 foot thick and some 10 feet in length. ‘The drifi- 
wood, like our ves, has probably been entre to thes. Intic 
tudes by the winds, in all likelihood from Siberia, and not by. 














‘the newly-discovered country are 


ma thongh it bears throughout the Boros of Ace 

“Thinand the je ‘have convinced usof 
oct cutee em are 
pepe be ocr men : Dawns 
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Tt has always been a maxim of Aretie explorers to name their 
Berariae eoohbebnsbe is promoters of eke cuterprive/ Oca 
their predecessors, ‘The countries discovered may never become 
‘of commercial importance; but the only manner in which I was 
table to record my gratitude towards those who had devoted tlieir 
‘means to the snecess of our Expedition, consisted in connecting — 
their names with the newly-discovered countries. ‘The name of 
LIM, FrancisJoseph was consequently bestowed on the whole 
of the country discovered by us, and other names to the several 
of it. 

Owing to the mists which generally hung over the ice, we: 
should not have been able to trace the northerly direction of the 
Austria Sound had we not frequently ascended high mountains, 
‘Tho ascents of Capes Koldewey (80° 15’), Frankfurt (80° 20), 
Ritter (80° 451), Kano (81? 10), and Fligely ($2" 5), moreover 
enabled us to survey the surrounding country, and to select the 
more suitable tracts to follow. 

An uninterrupted expanse of ice, with numerous icebergs 
scattered over its surface, extended from coast to coast. Tt was. 
evidently of recent formation, and nnmerous fissures and barri 
formed of hummocks, erossed it in many places, and constit f 
serious obstacles to onr progress, which we were able to surmount 
only at a vast expenditure of time and labour, Our track thet 
led over this expanse of ice; and starting from Capo Frankfurt, 
at the portal of Austria Sound, it led us through regions, with 
respect to which we had learnt nothing during our first sledge 
biases its 
ig Qing for tho present all details concerning ou ou 
it may suffice tostate that we crossed the SOth degroe of latitide 
on the 26th of Mareh, reached the Slst degree of latitude 0 
‘the Bnd of April, and observed five days afterwards the 
of S1° 37. We imagined at that time that we had app 
nearer to the Pole on land than had ever been done 
we were not then aware that the American Expedition, tw 
Hall, nd reached 82° 9" on Inn, and 82° 26° by se, the 

fore. 

‘To the south-east of Crown Prince Rudolf Land we tit 
into the vast Rawlinson Sound, which promised to eal! 
almost straight to the north; but we soon got entangled 
chaotic mass of ice, which, owing to its height, 
from seeing the land, through which it required our wt 
exertions to force our way. "The small horizontal inte 
tho needle, moreover—which is bat natural in a high latity 
repeatedly made us lose our way; and finding that the 
of ice became more formidable in proportion as we adva 
we changed our course, and returned to Austria Sound. 
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frequently encountered ice-bears while in Rawlinson Sound, 
‘They camo towaris us whenever they eaught sight of us, and 
fell an easy prey to our rifles, 
The decrease of our provisions and want of time made forced 
arches neoessary, and necessitated a separation of our party. 
The large sledge, with Haller and four others, was left behind 
Int. 81° 38, under a cliff of Hohenlobe Island, whilst Orel, 
Zavinovich, and myself, with the dog-sledge and half the tent, 
continued the journey. ‘The sledge was now drawn by two dogg 
oulys the third, a Lapland reindéer-dog, having some time 
Previously perished in a snowstorm, Haller was ordered to 
wait a fortnight for our return, and then to make the best of 
his way back to the vessel, 
Our frst aim was to cross Crown Prince Radolf and in a 
northerly direction. This necessitated our eroesing the exten 
sive Middendorf Glacier, which past experience and the great 
‘cold justified us in believing to be possible, and we at once set 
about it. After a laborions journey along the terminal cliff of 
the glacier, we at length succeeded in gaining its surface, but 
scarcely proceeded a hundred paces when an immense 
frevice swallowed up Zaninovich, the dogs, and the heavily 
Inten sledge. Mr. Orel, fortunately, bad remained some dit: 
{anco behind; and I eveaped a similar fato by cutting troogh 
my harness. Not being able by myself to extricate those 
exgolfed, I ran back to Hohenlobe Island, 12 miles distant, 
Whence T quickly returned with the rest of our party. By 
Tg Wag ropes wo succeeded at length in raising: men, 
dogs, and sledge, to the surface, and. were fortunate in, bei 
able to continue our journey on the following day wit 
having sustained serious injury. ‘The men returned to the depat: 
our small party, having abandoned the treacherows surface af 
the glacier, gained the western coast of the island by a cit 
‘ouitous path, along which we travelled to the north. 
Hero we wore destined to witness a most stziking” change in 
aspect of nature. A watersky of a dusky colonr made its 
in the north, foul yellow vapours collected below 
fun, the temperature rose, the ground under our fect became 
e mow-drits broke tier us with « rambling nase J 
We had previously noticed the flight of birds from the 
irae the rocks covered with thousinds 
vers. They rose before us in immense swarms, 
fiz,"Uth the noite of their vehement whirring, for breeding time 
had arrived. ‘Traces of bears, hares, and foxes, 
sea there, and. seals reposed sluggishly upon 
Arr dustified, therefore, in believing that open water: r 
‘at hand, but personal observations which we were able to make 
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the following day, after we had ascended the hills, and th 
Satie of whicl I cabodied in a sketch, showed that even oa 


tot ery samgoe expectations as eguded tho extent of ope 


(Our track honcoforth was far from safe. We were no longer 
‘xavelling over olden, but now a erust of young, ice, hardly 
One or two inches thick, covered with salt, very flexible, ax 
Crossed by voritable walls, built up of fragments, resulting from 
fecont frotures of the ice, We tied ourselves to the rope, 
Carried our things separately, opened a path with the axe, 
god continually examined the thickness of the crust which 

ote Us, 

‘We rounded Auk Cape, which resembled a giguntio aviary, 
‘and reached the two lonely rocky towers ‘a ihe. Capo, of 
Columns, «Hero wo Aint found. opon water extending 

‘const. 3 

"Dhis distant world was sublime in its beauty. From a height 
we looked down upon the dark sheet of open water, dotted with 
ioobergs like 80 many pearls, Heavy clouds hung in tho skys 
through which ponotrated glowing rays of the sun, causing the 
water to sparkle, and above was reflected the imago of another 
fun, but of a paler hue. 

"At an appatently immense height the ico-mountains of Orown« 
Princo Rudolf Land, bathed in a roseate hue, stood out clearly 
visible through the rolling mists. 

ho 12th of April was tho last day of our advance to the 
worth, andy although not perfectly bright, it. wos mote 
than ‘most’ of its predecessors. ‘The thermometer stood at 
54° 50° Puhr. . 

‘From tho Capo of Columns, owing to the open water rofertel 
to, it was no longer practicable to travel ovor the ice, and We 
\wore compelled 10 take to the hills, 






















On starting we buried our in tho crovasse of & 
glacier, in which we had slo ‘where it was safe frost 
prowling ice-bears; and. with ‘wo travelled over 
fnow-field. towards’ the hills, which were 1000 to 3000 fect #8” 
iteight, On reaching the prominent rocky Cape Germania we” 





tiated the meridional altitude (81 97" a). Htore wo left 
ledge, and, tied to the rope, erossed the méeé of a glacier whi 
descended in pieantio steps towards our left. ‘the 
Crevasies which obstructed our path, and into whieh we, 
frequently, as well as the certainty. of having reached 82° 5. 
iter a inarch of five hours since noon, induced us to 

further discovery, and having pushed to the north for: 


‘lays, wo halted on the height of Cape Fligely.. 
Baie positon to juige of tho extent of 
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water. It turned out to be a “Polynia,” bounded by old ive, 
within which floated ice-masses of recent formation, ‘not very. 
close, As I am anxious on this occasion to confine myself to a 
record of fact, I abstain from entering upon a discussion cone 
cerning the navigableness and nature of those persone of the 
Aretic Ocean which have not hitherto been seen by anyone, 

‘Thore cannot, however, be any doubt that the facts observed, 
sole igh upon which wo Iokod, rom Cope Pies, ks 
as little in favour of the theory of those who believe in the 
existence of an open Polar Sea as of those who maintain. that the 
Polar Basin is covered with ive throughout the year. ‘The truth 
will probably bo found to lie between theso two extremes, The 
hope of finding a navigable sea in latitudes not hitherto attained 
isnot yet extinct, and ia most likely to bo realised by hugstn 
the coast, but depends in a large moasure upon a favourable 
ye 
ee oe expedition sent ene attain te highest 

tudo, depends, moreover, largely upon the. reutee 
elected, ‘The plan of penotrating through Smith Sound, which 
hhas boon advocated in this cotintry, apponrs to offer most 
‘advantages in theso respects. Any thooretical reasons adduoed. 
infavonr of this route are soconded most powerfully by tho fet 
that a vory higl een reached hero on repeated: 
Sceasions, "Ian expedition should sucovod in reaching h winter 
harbour in a latitude as high as that reached by the last 
American Brpeiltion, it rool then be in @ position, by means 
of extensivo slodgo journeys along the const, to reach a latitude 
in the course ‘of spring, the attainment of which would be 
sttendd by far agnor dius ‘along any other routes. 

Our owi track to the north of Novaya Zemlyn entries no- 
Weight in considering this quostion, for we wero indebted. for 
ur progress to.a flo of ice, and not to our own exertions. ‘The 
diffoulties which any. sucoooding navigator would have. to 
coutend with on this route may be ted from the fact, 
ae on pee se, we iene 0 sem foceabeced wih ice to 

an tent that even. navigation was 
aud we ore obliga! to haul upon boss nny hundved thos aad 
thom over the ice. We, certuinly, should not havo. boot 
| although the 
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‘extensive Jands covered with mountains, and bounding a wide 
Sound stretching towards the north-east, which we were able to 
{mee as far as Int, 83° x, where the imposing Cape Wien 
(Vienna) forms the western extremity of a country upon which £ 
conferred the name of Peterman to whom geographical sieve 
{particularly Arctic explorers, ao so largely indebted. 

GownsPrines Hvllt Land extended towards the north-ca, 
its furthest visible point boing a clowd-wrapt rocky promontory 
jn lat. 82° 20 x,, named in honour of Admiral Sherard Osborn. 
‘Pwo other localities, visited by us, but not on this occasion, wero, 
‘named after two other renowned English navigators, namely, 
‘Admirals Collinson and Buck. 

‘We do not desire to start any fresh theory with reference to 
the distribution of land around the Pole; but the const ax well 
4 tho gigantic glacors certainly gavo ux the, inpromon of 
Taving entered a gronp of illus of considerable extent, thay 
partly confirming Petermann's thooty ofan Aroti archipelagn, 

‘The innumerable iceberys met: with in all the flords of t 

Tosoph Land formed « remarkable featuro, for to the south of 











it—that is, in tho Novaya Zemlya Sea—searcely any werd met 
with. Wo are not in a position to ascribe the presence of 
icobengs to occan-ourrents, though their absence in the Novaya 
Zowaly« Sea would appeat to point to their finding an 
‘towards the north. ; 
Having planted tho Austro-Hungarian banner upon the 
farthost point roached by us, and deposited a document, 
fying our presence, in a cleft of the rocks, we turned 
towards our vessel, which lay some 160 miles to the south. 
Having rejoined our comrades, who anxiously waited for 
return at Hohenlohe Island, forced’marches, and  deliveranoe 
from all impodimenta excepting the tent and provisions, soom 
Drought us to lower latitudes. But after wo had crossed. 
rlaciers of the Bei ‘Ladenburg Island, and reached 
Ritter (19th April), We were disquioted by the ol 
‘that tho sea-water had permeated the lower layor of snow, wi 
a dark water-sky hung over the broad entrance to Mat 
Sound, On retiting to reat, we distinotly heard the 
noise of ice, and the surzo beating against the shore 
‘The next day found us on an iceberg not fir from 
Inlands, with open water in front of us, and no boat 
Tho water st rapidly towards the north, owing, 
tide. ‘The southern portion of Austria Sound 
yerted into a “*Polynia,” and at a distance of 30 
where we stood, the surf lashed the ice, After 
for two days, during a fearful snow-storm, we managed, 
Jowing the land and the mural termination of gl 
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abynt this open water which shut off our return; and it was 





temoyed when we found that our 


th a feeling of deliverance that we again stepped 
ice near Capo Frankfurt, Our last. ay 


vessel had not drifted away, 


upon the 


iprehensions wore 


and on the 24th of April we again boarded the Teyethaff on the 
very spot south of Wilegek Island where wo bad lett her thirty 


ss before. 


‘A few days had necessarily to be devoted to re} 





although we had eaten the 
Killed during ous journey, 





flesh of eight bears, whi 
is addition to our divt was not sulle 


2, for 
we hail 


cient to counterbalance the reduction in our strength brought 
about by the extruondinary exertions which wo wore ealled tpt 


to undergo when di 
paatergy when 







MOlintock Island. 





able to surve 
mount 








Brosch, Haller, ani 





Yevemblanoe to the Ambas of Abyssinia, and nttained 
inating point in the Richthofen peak, about 6000 foot in 
height. Closoly-packel ice covered the sea towards the south 
tu fat an tho oye ot 
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‘oeedy return 


iw by no means cheerful, 


ug a sledge for eight to ten hours ata 
t's rost of only five hours’ duration. 
d sledge journey was devoted to an exploration of 


il myself 


log-sledge joined in it. When about 40. mile to 

tho wort of our ship we ascended a high mountai 
he country as far as about long, 50° 

Hous in character, the mountains again bearin, 


and wore 
Te was 


Fe 


mld reach, and rendered our proxpeets of 


ms tho termination of this. joumoy Lieutonant Weyprocht 
moaaured 4 bure-line on the iG neat tho ship, and we then 


Considered that we hind dono verti 
ti 


h tho ol of the expedi 
ee 


\ing in our power to accom 
ia ion, and “our thonghts wore 
Heveted exclusively upon our return homo. 


period im before starting was devoted to 
mmuling our strong. «Ye tonk loa the grav ot ont 
leparted comrade, and of tl ich the cupric 6 
fle of ico ind eonbled un to disowvee, "On the 20th of Sage 


in the eveni », the led to the toa 
toon al Sa ene sae the man ae 
iuipment Was of tho simplest, for tincumstances forbado 


Approwching to luxury, and. in addition to the elothes 


ing, 
‘wore upon his back, the of each member of 
‘he expedition was limited to a Tal Balen 


were | 
aan 
rie 
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‘The deep snow which was encountered on first starting com 
‘us to travel as many as five times over certain distances, 

it required the united strength of our whole party to drag a 

siaglo lege or oat. Having Teached the edge of the land-iog, 

3 to clamber with our boats and sledges from foe to floc, 

“hind sometimes to cross narrow fissures in the ice. Persistent 
“goutherly winds, moreover, destroyed the little progress. we 
‘nude, for they drove the ice, upon the surface of which wo were 
travelling, to the north; and after two months of incessant 
Tabour we were not more than § miles from the ay It 
almost appeared to us as if our struggle with the ice would endl 
ina defeat, which would compel us to remain a third winter ia 
‘our ship ucheered by a ray of hope. 

"The ‘ce around us was closely packed, and on soveral ogoa- 
ions wo were compelled to lie quietly with our boats upon & 
floo of ico for an entire week, untif it should please some 
channel to open. Northerly winds set in at Jongth on the 15th 
‘of July, which dispersed the ice to some extent, continuots 
raint reduced its dimensions, and by almost superhuman 
exertions we advanced 10 miles in the course of ay mil 
dye, We were fully convinced by this time that bo 
‘would have eucceeded in that year to reach the land disoo 


























for tho frst time a awell 
‘coming from the son leatvo of the proximity of op 
‘This revived our fading hopes, which fell amew w 
became icebound for the space of five days; butat 
ith of August we reached the edge of the ‘pack 
40's, and our safety seemed thus to be secured. 
we were relestiadly Reed ‘to abandon our sledges, and to kill 
cour dogs who had been our faithful companions and. assistants 
in times of need, for our boats were hardly large enovgl 
hold ourselves and baggage, besides which we were 
water and provisions for their maintenance. 

‘Onr final salvation is due entirely to finding the edge, of t 
pack-ice in so high a latitude, and, favoured by the wit, ¥ 
crossed the open sea in the direction of Novaya Zemlya, 
fillowed he coast of Forinens towards the south. sae 

of Angust we, time, placed our feet Up 
terra firma, near Admimalty Peninala Ptnd on. the 
of the 24th, that is, a of ninety-six: we found 
onrselves in the Bay of ‘Bune (lat. 72° 40), ca board 
Rassian schooner Siclai (Captain Peodor Voronin: Ms 
received us with that heartiness whieh distinguishes the. 
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in the afternoon of the Gri of September, 1875, wo stepped 

‘upon the hospitable soil of Norway, full of that satisfaction 

Mich an escape from a postion of danger and doubt brings 
it 


Scientific Work of the Second Austro-Hungarian Polar 
Expedition, 1872-4, by Lieut, Wevrnecnt, 
‘(Tranalated from the ‘ Geographische Matheilungen,’ vol. xxl. p. 6) 


Ir is well known that it was not the object of our expadition to 
reach # high latitade, but to explore the unknown ocean to the 
‘north of Siberia. The attainment of Behring Strait would have 
Yealined one idea, though we were by iho means over-sangtiins 
With rospeet to that, But, although wo have not had the wood 

{o como up to our own expectations, wo have, neverthie 

Jess, by a sorios of fortuitous circumstances ond untoward die 
asters, been osnbled to obtain olsowhore results amply suc 
clont to comole us for any disappointment wa tay have fale 
‘at having failed to ‘carry out our original intention. 

in L871, we were preparing to sat out on a preliminary 

expedition to tho regions ‘in question, very little ‘was Ienown 

ith respoct to the seu between East Spitsbergen, and Nownya. 

ay and sihongh Xo every opera ty unnie 
I-hunters and seamen during « xix weeks’ 

‘Troms, ng to tho ice 
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no ive was to be seen fora hindred miles round. We never 
got within tho ophero of tho Siberian rivers, nd aro nt thas 

‘ble to state from our own experience whether our notions 
respecting their influence upon the ice along the Siberian const 
‘wore correct. This question, therefore, remains to bo detor 
mined by some futuro expedition. Gur experience shows, 
hhowever, very clearly that the position of the ico betmven 
Spitebergon and Novaya Zemlya varies to so large a degree 















from year to year, that any expedi 
dopenilent for’ its progress to chan 
kideration which speaks in the strongest pe 


taking FrancisJosph Land as a starting- 
exploration, 1874 we met tho ico al 
Jostions ns daring our prelinnary ex in 1871, and it 
jist posible that a comparison of a series of years might 
hibit a certain periodicity, “ 
In explaining the plan of onr expedition at a mocting of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, on the 7th of Decomber, 1871, 
T aseribed the gonoral movement of the ico in the. Are 
regions principally to the ction of ocean-ourrents, Tha 
sinco then abandoned this opinion, Our fourteen month! drift 
in tho pack has shown that, in thst portion of the s6i, at 
‘events, the influence of the ocean-currents upon the movement 
of the ig is hardly apprecablo at compared with. that Of tht 
wind, ‘Tho water of the Gulfstream undoubtedly enters the: 
Jurge ocoun-basin enclosed by Norway, Spitzborgen, andl Nova 
Zowlya; a glance at an isothermal chart proves this, and the 
oop-son temporatures obtained dusing our preliminary expe 
dition furnish figures in support of it. ‘The existence of 
current, however, can no longer bo proved from its 
but only by tho excessive high tomporature of the water, 
Gulfstream, thorefore, does not regulate the limits of the. 
but it is tho ice, sot in motion by the winds, which 
of the warm Gulfstream, nnd deprives it of 
romnant of its warmth. A comparison of the drift of | 
Hansa with the diréetion of the winds will show whether 
the Greenland coast as well the drift is duo to tho winds | 
Baffin Bay such is certainly tho case, as is proved inf 
by Sir Leopold M'Olintock. ‘The velocity of the deifty 
spective of the foree of the wind, depends largely upon | 
cirumstances, such as the ity and nature of the 
and the existence of, ‘The great inflence of 
wind upon the floes is explained by their uneven striieds 
every projecting piece of ice serves is a sail, ue 
ie circumstances are different in the proximity of 
where powerful currentsare frequently met witly wht 
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arise partly from the tides, and. partly from ice put in motion 
by winds, 

There is an evident tendency of the ico to move from north 
‘tosouth in summer, carried probably by its liquefaction, the 
water thus obtained flowing off in all directions, and causing 
tho dispersion of the entire mass, But, compared with that of 
tho winds, all other influcnces are insignificant, and are at most 
‘enly appreciable so far as their general effects are concerned. 
Our experience leads us to the conclusion that there exists @ 
continuous iee-stream to tho south of Francis 
flowing from the Siberian Sea towards the wes 
of last wintor have convinced me that, had we not been fixod 10 
the land-ieo of Wilczek Island, wo should have turned up to tho 
north of Spitzborgen. 

ha wothon of the wind, too, probably explains tho exitenee 
‘of the open water which stopped Payers farther progeees toward 
the north, In Francis Joseph Land the winterstorms ala 
Dlow froin the east-north-oast, they break up the ico along th 
‘western consts, and thas provent ihe formation of thick ica in 
Places expoved to them, " < 

‘Tho eliaswoter of the ico likewiso varies considerably in theeo 
sean, In tho beginning of tho summer of 1873, the floo on 
which wo wore frozen mp was so large that wo wero not abla 
to nee from ono end of it to tho other. On our retum wa did 
Bot moot with one at all equal to it in extent. In thickness 

‘tho ico varied very much during the two summers. Our 
floe of 1873 consisted ‘of vast accumulations frozen. togethers 
‘it was travorned in all directions by walls of ice, and. consider- 
blo husumocks projected everywhere. In 1874 the floos had 
A tuch amore level surfnce, and although the thaw set in so 

to that daring Kix weoks Wwe suffered ormously fom thir 
it happoned frequently towards tho eloso of July that we broke 
ico when drawing our ledges. I fool certain that most 

of thi ie must have disappeared By the end of Au, 

Daring tho whole of our drift the ice surrounding us wus 
Puckedvory closely. A. proof of this is furnished by the eireum= 
Stuoee that our floo, though continnally drifting, did not aluw 
during’ a wholo year; the bow of tho frozen-in vessel always 

uel to the wime ditection, Onl Jn Sopamben mania 

fn considerably reduced, it 
‘ator af any extent only appeared ia Octeber and September, to 
when we were near the land. “oe 

‘The possibility of again reaching FrancieJoseph Land. by 
IMB fea question of tho groatest importance. em eie 


said, this depends entirels condition of the 
and the state ofthe weather, an cxsooiimally favourable 
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‘sunnmer isa eine qua non, and even then suecoss could be attained 
only late in the year. In making tho attempt, Novaya Zeml 
Should not be made the starting-point, forthe ice deifing to the 
‘wost will always be more closely packed between Novaya 
Zomlya ani the south coust of Francis-Joseph Land, than fit 
ther west. My opinion is that long. 45° 2, (Greenwich) offers 
She, greatest cats of sun for there, in 1871, tho aig 
Of the ice was found 50 miles further north than in’ long. 60’ 
Daring our retreat everything led us to conclude that mone 
open water is to be mot with in the west than in the east. 
Dring our preliminary expedition, tho igus of land ia 
48m, and Jat. 78}° %., were 40 unmistakeable that, when 
explaining our plan to the Academy of Sciences, I ventured to 
‘propose this undiscovered land as a starting-point. for a second 
expedition, tho object of which would have been to reach the 
North Pole. In long. 3? x, lies the mysterious. Giles 
Lond. Tho south coast of BrancisJoseph Land was seon. by 
Payer to extend to at Joast long. 60° x. T may, thonvforny 
‘Venture to regard all throo as being connected, F'rancisJoweph 
Land would, therefore, be of very considerable extont, and th 
is actually the fact is proved. by the many largo io 
ing about along its coast, Ineed hardly obsorve that 
onoe of no extensive an Arctic country is calonlated 10 
arouse a lively interest in Arctic exploration. < 
As close spectators wo had amplo opportunity, in the coum 
of eighteen months, to observe the drifting and formation of the 
heaviest pack-ice. “Tho phenomena taking place on thes ood 
sions aro instructive with respect to the ico of the interior Are 

















































regions, 
‘cepting tho lnndsico fixed to tho const and never ext 

far into the sea, tho, whole of the ice, floes as well as ioebe 
in constant motion, both in summer and. winter, which is m 
attributable to tho notion of the wind. But owing to di 
of shape and size, cach floe moves at a different rato, thus gi 
rise to frequent collisions amongat them, ‘These collisions 
still more the contraction of the ioe after a sudden decline of 
temperature, produce fissuresand cracks, and cause the 
floes to break up. ‘The broken fragments again are also 
in their motions, and fresh collisions are the result. Ifa} 
in mind the vast extent of somo floes and their enormous 18% 
we may gain some idea of tho colossal forces at play in these 
ocesses, and of the consequent grandeur of effect pro 
‘o sooner do these masses come into contact than all theif! 
jections and sharp edges are torn off; the different floes are th 
‘able ty approach nearer to one another, and a contest for: 
ence begins, which, althongh sometimes decided ina few 
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froquontly continues for days and even weeks, A wall of ioe, 
formed of irregularly heaped-up blocks and fragments, is thrown 
up along the edges of the floe, whilst a fringe of ico forms along 
its lower edge. By dogrees the pressure in the pack inereasen 
in strength, blocks, 8 fect thick, aro forced up to a height of 
80 or 40 fet, which, on falling, break into pieces and tak 
room for others, At length one of the contending floes ik 
forced to some distance beneath tho other, Sometimes the two 
floes soparute after a sharp encounter, any to renow the content 
tera hort eat. But the tonniuation of tho srugyle ts swage 
the same: the jutouse cold binds both into one solid mass, aid 
the two foes becom ones Buta the next sulden change of 
tempotatury, or after a storm, it again breaks asunder, and the 
formor begins anow, "This gives rise to those intense 
floos, of irrogular surface, traversed by ranges of ice-bills, and 
consisting sometimes merely of blocks of fee frozen together, 
which constitute the pack-ice filling the interior of the Aretia 
ion, 
inor irregularities of tho floe aro filled up by suowstorms fn 
the cxutso of tho winter. As goon uo the mus of ramtuer begiag 
to exorciao ite powor, the presure of tho ice leaves off. Undor 
its influence tho joowalls butt up in wintor rapidly got smalln, 
tho ico-blooks exposed to the air are reduced by it, immonss 
unsson of io and suow melt away, and the water resulting from. 
tho melting forms frvsti-water lakes in tho lower and more level 
Ports of tho floo, In tho course of threo summer months the 
fomperature of the ait cansos 4 foot of ico to melt from the 
‘turface, ond to that extent the whole floo and everything attached: 
{o it (as our yousel) risos to the surface, In the ensuing winter 
it incroases again to the same extent in thickness, by ico forming 
on its lowor surface, ‘Tho whole of the leo is thus + 
continued process of renewal from below to tho surface, and wa 
ay weauino that old. puekeioo renews itself in tho course Of every. 
"0 Yours, Si 
‘Tho continuous ico-pressures destroy and pile up immense” 
tamer of ce in the courwe of each winter, ‘The peas 
between the ico are quickly covered with a orust of young 
{e%, auil wherever they appear grim winter bridgon thou over = 
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slower progress of the formation of ice. After a certain thick: 
‘ness hus been reached, the salt, on coagulation taking pluos, is 
almost wholly expelled. In consequence of the presence of salt 
and the smoisture attracted by it, young ice, even of 
thickness, romains a tenacious, leathery mass, which bends undat 
‘the foot without breaking; but after very little time the silt 
eflloresces on. the surface, which becomes rapidly covered with a 
white, snov-liko layer of sult, attaining by degrees thickness 
of 2 i ‘The moisture of tho salt, even during the amet 
{intense cold, continnes for somo timo to be 40 considerable as {0 
give an appearance of thaw; but in consequence of snowdrite 
nd evaporation the surface dries up by degrees and the ioe 
‘becomes brittle. 

Tn this wouner nearly tho wholo of tho salt contained in the 
upper layers of the ico efloresces, and in the course of the 
ensuing summer it is washed off by the melted water and: 
Toluene to the sea. All the water resulting from the melting 
of the igo thus bocomes impregnated with salt, nnd towards the. 
close of summer it has a specific weight of 1-005. Tt resulta 
from this that a sooth fce-surface, such as is formed. by fra 
wator, is hardly ever met with in the Aretio regions, aud thn 
‘only during a short period. 

‘Tho Aurora borealis affords the finest and most interesting’ 
spoctaclo of these regions, the only change in the dreary 100g 
winter nights, Neither peu nor brush is capable of conveying 
an idea of the splendour’ and magnificence of thie phenomeuon 
at ita greatest height. In February, wo witnessed a 
northern light, which, like a broad stream of’ fre, rushed: frat 
est to east over onr zenith, and uninterruptodly shot int 
luminous waves from one’ side of the horizon to. the of 
Simattoncously with theso we obsorved sudden ontbuests 
{lashos directed from the southern horizon towards the magudtit 
pole, and auroral rays followed excl other in. rapid 
Altogether it was one of the most mngniffcout py I 
display which Nature had here exhibited for our edieations 

1 show furtheron that tho intensity of the Auroras 

in various portions of the Arctic regions, independently of late 
tude, and that the region visited by uss ¢maximam one. 
when the sky was serene traces of the Aurora were. conti 
discernible. “During the second winter the olfivers 

ing the meteorological observations Kept aj 
northern lights observed; but as it contained little of 
valde it was left behind, § 

‘the phenomenon defies description. and. classification; 
forms arise continually, and newtly every moment is 
hy change. In spite of my endeavours [have never 
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in explaining the origin of the Aurora: the phenomenon exists, 
‘bat how or where it arises it is impossible to tell. 
Speaking generally; threo forms of Auorm tnay be distin: 
ge id, viz.: (1) steady segments, which rise from the southern, 
rizon, slowly advance over the zenith and pale away in the 
north; (2) luminons bands, continually changing in colour and 
ition, and consisting either of pronounced rays, or merely of 
luminous matter; (3) auroras terminating in a coroun. Onlie 
narily the colour of the Aurora is an intense white of a grooniah 
‘huo; but when it is more intense or in motion, especially when 
Auaboa of light aro noticed, the prismatic colours are eequently 
very vivid, 
have exponded mnch time and labour upon spectral obsorvae 
tions of the Aurora; but the spectroscope we had with us wax 
not strong enough.” Inover observed anything but the wall 
known groon line: compared with the spectral observations of 
‘the Swedes, who had been furnished with first-rate instruments, 
ours are of no value. 

Most of us traced a certain connection between Auroras and 
tho weather; and intense, especially * flashing" Auroras, Were 
generally the precursors of storms. But whether our ideas are 
-corroot can only be seen when the meteorological observations 
have boon computed. I mysolf look upon the Aurora as a 

menon taking placo in our atmosphere, and dependent 
‘Upon meteorological conditions; bit am not able to adduce any 
or Valid reasons for my bolief, 

‘Magnetic disturbances ard closely connected with the Auroras. 
Tn oar Jatitudes theso disturbances aro the exception ; in the. 
notth they constitute the normal condition, and the needle i 
scurcely ever steady. ‘This ‘applies to the declination as well as 
to intensity and the inclination. 

AAs long as we drifted on board the ship, that is, up to Octabor, 
1878, the variation instruments could not be sot up, as a matter 
of course. Wo made, howover, several absolute measurement 

Lamont’s magnotical theodolite, and observed the declina- 
tion on several days; but owing to the continual disturbances of 
the needle, which became noticeable on our reaching Novas 
Zeralya, wo found that none of these observations would be of 
‘tucli value unless we were able to read off simultanoously all 
Our Variation instruments, Cee 

In November, 1878, after we had become fixed to the land, 1 
‘had two snow-huts built, and the variation instruments 
‘in one, the magnetical ‘and the dip-needle (inelina» 
forium) for absolute measurements, as well as the astronomieal 
instruments, in the other. ‘The three variation inst 
‘observing declination, horizontal intensity, and inclination, wore 
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furnished to the Expedition by Dr. Lamont, the Director of the 
Munich Observatory and they vere exactly like the instruments, 
in use there, Dr, Lamont’s kind interest in the Expedition is 
deserving of our best thanks. 
Our first trinls showed that the method of observation 
ondinnrily in use, viz, reading the instruments at certain hours, 
[prove utterly useless in the region wo were in, for the 
result would then mainly depend upon the extent of the die 
turbing influences prevailing at the time, Such readings would 
neither have furnished correct average nor a correct ideu of 
the movetnents of tho noedles. ‘The days on which magnetical 
Observations were made during former expeditions are. too far 
part to enable us to draw correct conclusious respecting the 





tie phenomena, 
‘Gnd theo cleorstanonT took a diferent course, Every 
third day, at intervals of four hours, I had the three instrameut 

read from minute to minute during a full hour, selecting die 
foront hours on each day. In addition to this, ine to obtain 
4 viow of tho diurnal movement, we observed twice, zuontly 
overy five aninutes throughout: twenty-four consecutive hounk 
In onder to obtain, as far as possible, synchronous results, the 
three ivsteunnte (tho telescopes of which wero fixed £0 the 

sumo axle) wore read quickly one after the other, that is, within 
ight oF ten seconds. ‘These observations we made from the 
middle of January to the end of April, 1874, that is, on thirt 

two days, and I believe they will be foand to furnish a faithful 
picture of tho ever varying and continual changes as regards th 
direction aud intensity of the magnetio force in these regions. 

In order to determine the connection of the Auroras with the 
disturbances of the needle, a second observer noted the move 
ments and changes of the Aurora, in order that an ual 
i t might be arrived at, ‘The variation instruments word 

‘absolute measurements of tho three constants 
whonover circumstances admitted of it, 

Irrespective of tho observations mado during the last Swedish 
Expedition, but not yet published, ours are the first regular 
synchronous observatious of the thrée constants observed in 

etic regions, And whilst all former observations, as far 08 
‘am aware, wero made with heavy needles, we aro the first 
have used Lamont light a For observations carried om 
‘under circumstances prevailing with us, heavy needles are 
useless, Even the comparatively’ light needle. of Lamont 
theodolite vibrated to such an extent on the occurrence of the 
Teast disturbance, as to give quite illusory results, 

‘Almost on every magnetic day there occurred 4 
disturbances of such strength, that the images of the scales 
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could not be brought within the range of the telescopes by 
deflecting them. In order to determine such ional 
disturbance with at least some approach to accurcy, I oon- 
structed separate instrument, by means of which these 
excessive vibrations could be approximately measured. 

Our mngnetical observations, for various reasons, cannot lay 
dlsim. to the degree of accuracy obtainablo in. obeeryatorios 
established in our own latitude, "Bat it will be easy, guided by 
our own experiences, so to modify Lamont’s instruments that 
they may be made to furnish sufliciently accurate rosults, 

cially if the staff of observers be larger than it mas 
with ws. . 

Altogether we recorded about 30,000 mayuetical observations. 
This material has, of course, to be reduced and sifted. ‘Tho 
Principal results are as follows:— 
nilasnetio disturbances aro unusually strong and feequont in 

rogion, 

Thay ato closely connected with the Aurora borealis ; and th 
moro agitated are the streamers, and the moro intense thei 
[fimatic colours, ao much the sirongor are the disturbance 
Stowdy segnients, sending out no streamers, exerciso hardly any 
influence upon the needles, 

uring every maguetio disturbance the declination noodle 

as dllected to the onst, the horizontal intonsity deoreasod, and 

the dip incroased. Movements in an opposite direction wore 

byervedvory rarely, and must bo Tooked! upon ws phenomeas 
ion, 5 

‘Thos magnetical disturbances are of most. overwhelming 

intereat ) iB All other natura phenomens besos mR 
us through our eyes, ears or touch, that i, through 
onsoa, in this instance observations are required to bring home 
to us the oxistonco of eoloasal force of Netto, whichis investal 
th somothing fascinating and mystorious, because its end — 
and oflcots ordinarily escape the notice of our eouséa 

Tho instrument on which I had based. the strongest hopes, 

tity the ‘eurth-current galvanometer, owing to eiretstandes 
lor whioh it had to be used, fumnialiod no results whatever. 
anatrtecieg to bn sb to taco a connection betwen 
its ond galvanic earth-ourrente. But as we wero 
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swith the multiplicator of the galvanometer, but, owing probably 
{6 the same reasons, I obtained no results, < 

‘The observations for variations were made by Lieutenont 
Brosch, Sub-Lieutenant Orel, and myself; the absolute meastree 
‘ments by tho former andl myself. Bi E 
_, Ourastronomical observations were limited during our drift to 
the determination of latitude and longitude, the latter being 
dotermined by chronometer and, when an opportunity off 
tae by Junars, We oly sa uso ths far of tho sextant and 
artificial horizon, After we bocamo fixed, wo sct up a small 
ltazimuth, or Universal Instrument,” aud time, lt\tuto, and 
aximuth wo determined by means of it. Our longitude was 
derived from 210 lunar distances, all we ware able to obworva in © 
tho course of the winter. ‘The azimuth of a lase-lino, 2171 
motors in length, and, measured by ono with Stamper’ love, wae 
dotermined by means of the “ Universal Instruraont” attached 
to the magnetic theodolite, All thoso observations wero mada 
by Sub-Lioutonant Orel, snd T only took a share in the obsote 
vation of lunar, “Determinations of latitade and longitude wore 
toude irrespootive of temperature, whenever an opportunity. 
‘offered; and when the meroary of our artificial horizot froze, Wo 
‘mido uo of blackened oil of turpontine inste 





































With reforence to meteorological observations, Tam able at — 
feseut to speak only in general terms, for tho not vot 
mn computed. ‘Cheso observations began on tho day wo 





‘Troms, and were continued to the day on which we abandoned 
‘our vessel, that is, during twenty-two months, ‘The insteumebts 
wore read at intervals of two hours, and besides that, at 1A. 
and 5a, that is, fourteen times in the course of avery twenty 
four hours. ‘Theso obsorvations wore mado by. Lieuteniit 
Bosch, Sub-Lieutenant Orel, Captain Lusina, “and 
Carlsen; the engineer, Krisch, took part in them botwoon he 
autumn, 1872, and spring, 1878, and Dr. Kepes dusing the la 
months. 

‘The direction and forve of the wind wore estimated. Leon 
sider such an estimate to be preferable to instrumental obsor= 
vations made in Arctio feet > for by means of it errors are 
Lalanced, whilst instruments, owing to anowalrifts, the formatiol 

ice, &e are subject to an accumulation of errors, Naval 
‘of some expericnes are able to estimate the foreo ali 
ction of the wind with sufficient socuracy. e 

Up to the autumn of the second year tie winds were 
variable. In the neighbourhood of Novaya Zomlya, we fit 
quently had s.&. and &.W. winds, which in spring veered rots 
towards the ¥.z A prevailing direction of the winds 
‘observed only when we found ourselves on the coast uf 
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Josoih Laud. ‘There all the snow-storms eame from the iy 
that is, more than hulf ofall the winds. . They generally. brought 
clon, whieh ware dxpersed. only on, the wid siting to the 
north.’ Wo never experienced one of those heavy north storms 
which wero encountered by the Germania on the East- 
Greenland coast, and which appeared to prodominate. during 
winter throughout the Arotic regions. Nor did we observe ina 
single instance a storm of such force as occurs in our Buropean 
‘sous soyeral times each winter, as for instance the * bora’ of the 
Aasintia, ‘Tho wis, an hs ‘oon obscrved by all Arc vy 
and frequently the clouds might 
inconsilorablo height, wilson 



















th 
T must hore draw attention to a-curious fact. 1 have above 
roforred to the. influence of the wind upon tho ice, Wa have 
olmorved the strange fuct that. ive nover drifts exuatly. inthe 
Airvetion of tho wind, but always to windward. hus, a northe 
‘oust Wind drifted us towards the north instoad. of to. the south> 
‘Wot; n south-west wind to the oast, intond of north-east; and 
4 north-west wind to the south, instend of south-wost, hia toole 
placo without a single exception whenever thor was wind, 
‘4m not ublo to explain this phenomonon from ooean-curtwnts, OF 
from dotlection produced by the neighbourhood of the coast, a 
tho operation of thoao would caso contrary: winds to. profuaee 
contrary deflection. 
Tho iteuggle betwoon the cold northerly und warm nouth 
winds in. Jonuary, bofore the continued and inte 
likewise most interosting,.. Tho warm south and 
i it -manses of sow, and ond, tho 
hecmeoherer to rise within a short period to the extont of 30° 
Rewum, ‘ 
‘With respoct to our barometrical obnervations little. cam be 
said until they have been xeducod, Wa noticed 
‘oscillations, but definite conclusions can bo drawn only from 
igus, lay 
‘Wend threo ryplon and fon anoroid barometers. Dallyst 
000, Lientonant Orel read. off five of thera iesicomonta 
vations ot tho intermediate hours being made with ah 
octal 
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summer, a black-lulb thermometer was exposed to the sun, 
In addition to this, frequently exposed, during winter, covered 
amd uncovered minimum thermometers for observing the noc 
urna radiation during low temperatures. 

‘The lowest mean temperature, in both years, took place in 
February ; January, strange to say, being warmer than December 
or Bebriaty: ‘The temperature during winter varied comer 
ably, and i sudden fall or riso was by no means rare, In 
ssiynmer, on the other hand, the temperature was constant, and 
‘variations were of small extent, Tho warmest mouth was July 
‘he greatest cold observed was ~374° Reaum. (~5297° Fuh). 

‘The influenco of such extremes of womperature up 
Jus frequently been exaggerated. “Wo real aunt a ditty 
‘of breathing, pain in the chest, and so on, but we have obsorved 













































nothing of tho kind, Although most of us wore born in the 
south, we bore the eold with ease, wnd several suilors never put 
‘on their furs. Even di 








ing the greatest cold we. smoked Oar 
cigars in tho open ait. The ook aly becomes imippatable 
‘when it is accompanied by wind, and tho latter always causes 
the tomperntare to rio aera time, The impression made 
the cold varies, howover, according to tho. marturo of the at! 
‘and personal disposition’ ‘Tho samo dogree of cold may thee 
foro provo very unplonsnnt on ono season, and a muller 
indifference on another. 

{n obvarving’ the moisture of the air wo mado uso of the 
coninary”peyelrometer, the dry und "Wet ull. When the 
temperature is low, observations made with theso inteinente 
cannot any longer be trusted, and we therefore. coast shaking 
observations in winter, as the most trifling orror exhibits grat 
difference in the absolute moisture, 

In ord (o gain some insight into tho evaporation o 
during winter, exposed cubes of ice tothe open alr, an 
mined theit loss of weight overy fortnight. 

‘The air, during winter, appears alwys to contain 4 
‘This is seen not only in the case of mockesuns and moe 
when the sky is clear, but also whilst making astronomical o 
ations, Our telescopes but rarely onabled ta to aon the stars 
clearly as in our own latitudes, although the moisture of dl 
nr wan far lees. Tt frequently bappens that very fine Dee 
of ice aro deposited even wien the sky ix prfedly serene 

Te was quite impossible to measuro the amoust of peep 
tion as during soow-storaw, it te Ampoesible’ to mak 
tinction between snow falling from the sky and show 
the winds. "The quantity’ of, sow was remarkabl 
uring the frst winter, when we were at a diance 
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Tand, our ship was almost buried under it, ‘The difference in 
the fall of rain during the first and second summer was eqnally 
remarkable. During the first summer a little ruin fell only 
Jato inthe year but daring our retrnt torents of rain pour 
down 9s early as July for days in sucsession. 

‘The, clouds, as a matter of course, differ from what is observed 
with us, and neither the heavy’ nimbus nor cumulas wa 
observed. ‘Tho clouds have either that uniform dreaty grey of 
rising fog, or ate cirri, ‘Tho latter, however, never resomble 
‘the cirsi of our own climes, but consist of puffy of for suspondad 
‘at a moderato hoight, and novor exhibiting that strictly definod 
shape as with us. ‘Tho clouds are replaced in the north by 
dreary fogs, sometimes at n small height above the gro 
‘others as if they were nailed to it, A clear sky for twentysfour 
honrs in, socession is scarcely ever met with in summer} and 
tho wn, haviny appeared for a few hours, is swallowed up sain 

dense masses of fog. ‘Theso continual fogs ate certainly 
‘most depressing; they exercise a groat influence upon the Iee 
for thoy absorb the warmth of the sun, and are moro destructive 
to tho leo than its direct mays would be. 

Mook-ins and mock-moons wero observed frequently, and 
Horo always rogarded as certain precursors of early snowsstorins, 
Now phenomena of this kind we only observed on ane occasion, 
Whon in addition to the double system of mock-sius thera 
by ‘ivo additional suns on a Jovel with the true one. 

made soundings along the whole of our track, and found 
that the depth of tho sea incronsod as we procoeded east. At 
Our eastoramost position, in long. 73° x the depth was 400 
Tooter, and thence towards the ‘west it’ decreasetl gral. 
Facing Feanole-Josoph Land there ties a bank, which apposr 
to extend to Novaya Zemlya, and beyond it the depth again 
Jnrwisos to wome extent, Tho Hon 10 the east of Spit 
4s shallow, and doos not exceed 150 meters it, dept ay 

veans of an apparatus specially constructed 
Lieutenant Hopfiarte, apecinins of seacottom wero brought 
“Poa many occasions, 


connection with our soundings 
erature observations with Casella’ 
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weather, It is certainly a mistake to infer from these obserya- 
tions the existence of the warm or cold ocean-currents, 

We frequently used the dredge during onr drift, and generally. 
allowed it to dredge the for half aday at atime. The 
collection from our dredging probably affonds  vory fair picture 
of marino life at the eae-botiom of the rogions explored, In 
some enses there was such an abundance of life that the di 
reached the surface filled to the brim, ‘The crabs exhibited 

test yarioty, but the larger specimens eaught had to be left 
Fitted, ho gllection vas aranged by Dr. Kopes, and Janda 
over to the Academy of Sciences on our return, who, at_one9 
‘eansed it to be placed in the hands of savanés for examination, 

Our other collections had to be abandoned; but they wera 
not considerable, as we touched land only in winter, when snow 
covered the entire surface. Wo had a fair collection of binds 
sting, but excopting « rapacious geagull, which Dr. Kepes was 











not able to make out, it contained only known species, 
barking propaly domed an] packed up, wero of greta 
‘They numbered sixty-seven, including a few splendid specimen 
and wore mostly wintorsking, whioh bat rarely reaah Europe 
markets, and are much finer than tho summer dress, 

‘Tho higher animal life is poor in these seas. The ioo-beur 
and seal are its chief inhabitants: tho former existe in. such 
numbers that we were not able, during winter, to leave tho slip 
unarmed. ‘The ico-bear somotimes ciused us unpleasant site 
Prise bub speaking generally, he was a welcome Visitor, aa 
supplied us with a wholesome, strengthening food, We ol 
two species of seal (Phooa tarbata and Phooa Granta 
wherever open water existed ; but they aro insufficient in nur 
to make seal-hunting a proftale occupation. ‘Tho walrus 
seen only once, near ‘FrancisFosoph Land, al we 
quently found ourselves in. localities most’ favourable, to 
existonce. Of tho whale species we only met with the 
whale, near the coast, but pretty often, 

Birds wero numerous near the land; but in yrtion. as 
travelled away from it their numbers di and du 
last fow days of our retreat the sight of a binl was 
raro, 

But whatever interest all these observations may: 
do not possoss that scientific value, even aupporied by a 
colnmn of figures, which under other ciroumstances 
been the case. ‘They only furnish us with a picture 
treme effects of the forces of Nature in the Arctic regions 
Jeave us complotely in the dark with respect to their 
As regards the latter we are as much in the dark as 
simply because we haye no. synchronous records that 
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fornish clue to them. It is only the latter that enablo us to 
drwy inferences on the causes, the origin. and essonce of those 
abnormal phenomena observed in the north, The key to many 
‘seetets of Nature, the search for whieh has now beou sarried ou 
for centuries (I need only refer to magnotism and cloctr ity, 
the groatest problems of meteorology), is certainly to be sought 
for near the Poles, But as long as Polar Expeditions aro 
looked upon morely as a sort of international steeple-chaso, 
which is primarily to confer honour upon this flag or the other 
‘and thoir main object is to oxcood by a fow miles the latitude 
reached by a pred those mysteries will romain unsolved, 
Discovery and topo, j, Which have hitherto constituted 
thomain objects of Arctic Hxpeditions, must yield precedence 1h 
tho future to thoso great scientific problems. But no solution 
an bo looked fr ual the etal tons, which lam ‘ops 
tiojpato in tho so forts of our ago, aren to Iny asi 
Ahotevivalrios, aut combino for tho common ges! of muna 
sive voiontitio rosults ean be wttained oly hough a orion 
of synchronous expoditions, whoso task it would bo to distribute 
Mheimselves over tho Arctic regions, and to obtain obo year's 
tities observations mado according to tho ame method. “Only. 
thos shall wo bo placod in postion of materials oubling unt 
{itempt a solution of tho probloms which now lio embodied in 
Hho Atetio ico; only thus shall wo wioeive a return for the 
Hitmense amount of’ labour, for the offorts, the privations, aud 
‘the wealth alteady wastod npon tho Polar regions ee 
lar {avlgatort aro divided as roguns tho means for attaining 
tho highest Intitades, ang part advocating tho use of ued 
tho thor hae of a ahi,” When it is turely quextion 
fananits tho highost latitudes, the sledgo may desceva the pri 
fotenoos but when highor woientific objects are 10 bo. te 
H,tlone can afford a sure basis, Nov is it pos fall 
to combine both parposes, for one of thom must ‘always bo <4 
subordinate, ‘nd will thus prove an obstacle to the purwuit of the 
te 
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In conclusion, T take this, the earliost opportunity, of exe 

Hiaéy public thanks to’ tho sevora ofltees of tha Byes 
tion, to whose ‘indefa persoverance, and to wl . 







a 
Treatiane under tho most diftioult aul often’ under the 1 
cine decane 
one staves the results aud obgoratios di coe 


You. xty. 








Yoorssd to the high ilerest just now attaching to the 
rinknown Polar regions 1 Sa this paper to youture 
‘apon certain deductions ‘respect to them, and thus to 
sg delat infeens 0 ‘the wilation of a geographical 


hal largely avail of maps and dia 
seg ff easy enough to make 

i the test of being embodied in a 
“Wot alygld hindar us for instance, from asserting 
Ys pork a thing a¢ a square circle, though an 
must inevitabl Pilerd to failus 
of all inquire into the 


ereing tha ton and earrents of water, and 
rivers and the 


hows the lottom of the Adrati, which is 
TK will be observed that it consists of 


sng seated by thee submarino plateaux," 

af Salou onthe Talian and eastern 

promontories or headlands. 

fring ore neni aving such, 0 configaration 
along the deepest, parts, 68 








‘woul naturally form its 
‘shown in Fig. 2, bat not <0 an ocean current. ‘The latter 
‘Steere emesis ae. 
‘o the south (Fig. 8)- 
ti 1 hea 
"ie Gresk carrent coming frm Corfu strikes the submarine 
extenls ‘to Capo Linguetts. ‘There 
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“being turned back towards Capo di 
EOtranto, the other Slowing 
to. ‘The latter, i» 


‘ono portion 

















{onus Rebs ate eueat love to tho 
: west of it (and 
ths referred to presently) towards the coast of 
it continues along thie const until, 
counters the second plateat, which fm Monte 
sano tothe, Ila ‘There it again bifurcates; one 
Porton taming tack the eureat running along the 
+ Tho northermoet between Ancona | eer 
Oe een 








Fig Fig 2. Bg 3. & 
APPEARANCE OF THE BOTTOM OF THE COURSE OF THE DESCENDING RIVER IRRENTS IN THE ADRIATIC SEA 
ADRIATIC SEA 
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Tialian coast, the other crossing: the plateau and. continning to 
Mow to the north. The allan current, after receiving thie 
reinforcement, is not able, in its southerly course, to ones the 
Plateau etmeon Brindisi and Capo Linguctts, but’a portion of 
Xt is diverted towards the Dalmatian coast; and thus fama 
the eddy or circuit cusrent within the southernmost of the tines 
basins, (That portion of the Dalmatian current which eros 
the plateau between Monte Gargano and the Isola 

mcots the plateau extending between Ancona and Istrin, bic 
fareatos, antl is thus tho case of eth cireuit-ourrent fn 
the centro basin. A third circuit current is formed in a simil 
Manner in the northernmost basin, and minor currents and 
firsnits, all duo to the action of the sate law, are met with 
dotween the numerous islands skirting the coast. 

HE we, look at the general features thus proseated. by the 
Adsiatic, wo find that there are three principal eineuit encrente 
indicating tho positions of the three basing aud. soparstad i 
foursided ‘igutes. having. ther los wad inwards, and 
Paunled by currents floving in contrary directions. ‘Thess 
Iattor indicate the positions of the plateaux, Let us impr 
Hpon the mind these features, in order that we may rege 

of 











nis them should we meet with them in other parte 


‘Tho phenomena of these Adriatic currents are well known, but 
HH Can neither bo explained by the law of gravitation nee Dy 
fhe toation of tho earth; for though the raters are - 

@ coasts both towards the east and w eral di 
of their citvulation is north and south, fetes: De 

‘© must, therefore, seek for some other cause to 
their sin = “a 

A simple experiment with a glass of water to us that, 
lowing to tho molility of its meleouleg wate Hoga aaah 
TeeMwly follow the movements of the vessel containing # 
Ail tetardation, produce! by the earth's rotation, ia 











or 
Xf (wo causo a basin containing water to cecllate i 
directions the water will deserib an eddy or cleuit © 
‘This leads mo to the conclusion that the eireuit 
(he Aidriatle are due tothe mutation ofthe earth's ate. 
Het as now compare the cazrenta of the Adratio with d 
cof the Ocean, 





— femeb ranning up the western const of Aftiea; the other 
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Madagascar. it Vifureates. Ono. branch tums, north, pass 
Mie south of Ceslon, nd rejoins the parent current nea 
‘Bomatra; this forming a circuit. The second branch 
foues to the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
















Joined’ cold easterly current, flows to Australia, a 
Tikewise completes a circuit, ; 
Mite evld nortiveasterly current referred. to Lifureates to the 
south of the Cape, sonding ono branch to the east, and the other 
Phe north; and thus forming a four-sided figure with side 
teved inwards, such az wo have already observed in th 


tic, 

‘The combined Indian and Antarctic current flows north along 
‘tho west coast of Africa, gradually increasing in temperature 
Htapproaches the equator, On meeting the eastern promont 
Of South America, this current bifureates; one branch flo 
South, along the cast coast and then towards the ea. 
Tristan da Cunba, thus constituting a South Atlantic 
current. 

‘To tho north of the equator, owing to the predomina 
influence of rotation, the law is modified, but only in as far a8 1 
direction of the currents becomes retrograde. ‘The second 
of the African current, after having traversed tho subro 

eau joining Africa and America, does not flow, east. 

‘in and Ireland, and then describe its circuit by following 
coasts of Newfoundland and the east coast of Ne 
“Ameria, but, owing to the influenes of rotation, it enters, 
Gulf of Mexico and gives rise to the warm Gulf Stream. 
latter flows in an easterly direction towards Hnrops eat a 

branch to the coast of Ireland, and another past Portagal 4B 

‘Africa, and thus forms the circuit of the North Atlantic. 

North of the submarine platean which joins Ireland to 
foundland, the, influence of rotation ceases, and the 
therofore flow north. along the eastern coasts of Scotland am 
Norway to Novaya Zemlya, and. then tum back to the 
past the southern extremity of Spitabergen, the | 
Piast of Greenland, os far ns Cape Farewell, and thence 
Newfoundland, Where these currents flow over the 
marine isteae connecting Norway, the Faroe Islands, 
Tand aud Greenland, and the North Cape, Bear Islas 

pitberze, we agus osere the fourssided figures referred 
whilst the intervening basins are traced out by cirouit 

‘Davis Strait and Bafin Bay furnish almost an oxset 

rt to the currents of the Adri ae. 

Th the Pacific, two equatorial currents are) produel 
rotation and there are citcuit currents in the south and 298 


sail 
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basins of that ocean, the latter sending: off a warm braneh 
through Behring Struit into the Polar busin, 

In the Pacitic, as in tho Indian Ocean, tho preponderance of 
rotation modifies our law; and the corrents in its northern 
basin are retrograde, 

In the comparatively undisturbed centres of all these cirenit 
‘currents, accumulations of fueus ‘are met with, and where these 
are found, we may infer from them the existence of a citeuit 
current, 

‘There remain to be explained the East-Equatorial counters 
currents, 

‘The assertion that the surface of water is horizontal, is trne 
‘only of water in a stato of perfect repose, Every movemont 
causes the water to form cavities and elovations, yarying in 
degree acounliug to the forces acting upon its id in thet 
condition water will flow, not only downwards, but likewise 


‘upwards, = 
. [we stir a glass of water with a spoon, a funnel is formed 
in the centre, more or less deep, according to the rapidity of 
THfen dnpelled Uy» from behind, or whe 

ien_ im] a foreo noting from behind, or when 
sbjected 10 tho attraction of the mur and. moon, water 155"en 
upwards, ic, to more elevated places. 

Evory fountain, and the rise of the flood-tide, prove this. 

_\ tio or ell of wator may be causal by pressure fom th 
ear or an attractive foreo in front, In. this caso, the mole 
‘cules impelled at a less rapid rate slide down on the sides. 

Uf thero are two such “swells” parallel to and at some dis 
tance from each other, a cavity or channel will be formed 
Uetwown thom, into which the molecules slide from the top af 
each sel 3 

‘This fact may possibly explain the easterly direction of the 
‘ounter-currents of the Atlantic and Duele, enclosed they 
are by two westerly rotation-currents, which swell on coming 
nto contact with the Bast and West India Ialan es 
_ The currents in the Gulf of Arabia, the Day 
in the Indian Ocean generally, vary. according 
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whilst ite 
‘of Greenwich, is at a far less depth than in the centre of thy” 
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for near Sombrero it is much nearer the surface 

at Tenerife, It likewise, on coming from the north, strikes 
the submarine plateau joining Africa and America, which causes 
ito bifureate, Ite western branch eroses the plateay and 
tises to the surface near Pernambuco and the Abrolhios Islands; — 
i ‘branch, as far as lat. 3° 8°. long. 14° 49° ye 





















North-Atfantic basin and at St. Vineont ; and it consequently 
“Fises to the surface to join tho equatorial rotation-current.. 
Tn the North-Atlantic basin, the cold southerly deep-sea 
current runs in a direction contrary to that of the warm 
northerly surfuce-ourrent; whilst in the South-Aflantio basin 
Yoth run in the same direction, the water under the equator 
‘being thos replenished from the ¢outh, and the retrograde move 
pans flecing & thoroygh circulation of the wale of the 
Wo are thus able to form a general conception of all oceage 
currents, and find that plicnomens, like those observed in the 
Alviatie, our everywhere, and depend. therefore upon ‘the: 
‘samo law, 5 

On further consideration, wo cannot fail being struck by 
a number of instances in which currents run in the sa 
direction. 

‘The currents slong the west coasts of Ireland and 
uf to the north ; on the east coasts of these islands they 
south. Tn the Channel the currents are modified by the 
80 as to follow its direction ; flowing sometimes to the 
at others to the east. The currents encircling Iceland, 5 
bergen, and Novaya Zemlya, likewise ascend along the 
shores, and deseend along’ the eastern. Tt-would therelo 
appear that in the North Atluntic, the effects of rotation, 
any longer predominating, currents, as a rule, and in ne 
with the law referred to, How in & northerly direetion 
the western coasts of the islands, double these islands in 
north, and return south along the eastern coasts; and that 
cireuit-ourrents in the basing between them flow in the ed 
Aireotion, that is cast, north, west, and south, 

It is very much to be regretted that observations on 0 
currents aro comparatively Taré and. frequently untrustwot 
and that due attention has not hitherto been bestowed 
this subject. 

At results from all that has been stated that currents, aud 
movement of water generally, eannot be traced to 
‘cause, but are the product of several factors, whose 
varies, These factors are :— 

Gravitation (which impels water t6 seek the lowest 
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‘Tho configuration of the sea-bottom. 
- The rotation of the earth. 

‘The nutation of the earth's axis, 
Pressure applied from the reat. 
‘The attraction of sun and moon, 
‘The temperaturo of the sea-water. 
‘The direction of the winds, 
‘The disturbance of the equilibrium and its restoration. 

‘The salinity of the sea-water (its specific weight) is likewise 
sid to exercise some influence. F 
Before I venture upon deduotive inforenoes respecting the 

tnknown Polar regions, I beg to submit to your notice a second. 
lay of nature respecting the outward shape of the inequalitiee 
o tho earth's surface, which T fret explained sta mostins ofthe 
Imperial (Austrian) Academy of Scionces, a short time ago, 

‘Bhis law is. a8 tollows: 0 prolonging certain mountain 
chains, and connecting them with isolated heights in a natural 
agua ale to prov, by referoneo to map, that bar 
existed on the earth’s surfsce annular mountain chains, similar 
to thoso discovered on. the moon; that these chains are aa 

both, 














portionate in sizo to the size of onr planet; and that 
¢f the moon and of the earth, must therefore owo their origin to 
the operation of the samo law. 
‘advisedly eschew the use of terms euch as volcano and erator, 
rich point to origin, and use that of annular monntain chains 
instead, which applies merely to configuration. Fe 
The curved chains of tho Aleutian Islands, the Kuriles, the 
Japanese Islands, the Marianas, tho West and East Indiax 
Islands, the ciroular shape of China, of North-Western Aftioa 
and the river-basin of the Amazonas and Orinoco are a 7 
tho most striking instances attesting the existence of stich id 
‘annular mountain chains, 
it ute complete the circle of which the Aleutians form-an am, 
it will bo found to. cross Barrow Point and the Cape mear 
Medvieshi Islands, and this proves that the law referred 10 
operated in the Arctic Regions also. 2 
Tn former ages these annular mountains were 
- flooded, hich ‘partly caused theie Seetrution, snd 
remains mare mere fragments which we are 
search for and put together. ri 
Pinte IL A circle passi 
and the Isthmus to the no 
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‘to intersect the heights between the Sea of Okhotak and the 
Aretic Ocean, The ities ayoids it by turning towards the 
east, and breaks through it only at Yekutsk ; the Kengui and 
‘Vilyni have a similar course; the upper and middle Tunguska, 
as Well as the Ob, do so likewise—but towards the west—finally 
‘proaking through, the former below Tungask, the latter below 
‘Troitskoi. ‘these rivers, as well asthe heights running along 
them, conform to the direction of our circle. Further west the 
‘circle intersects the syieagrag airs of the northern Ural, 
separates Lake Onega from the White Sea, and crossing the 
Gulf of Bothnia where it is narrowest (at Wasa), continues to 
Trondheim, 

Tt then crosses Tccland longitndinally, strikes Capo. ‘Tycho 

Brahe on the coast of Greenland, and crosses the narrowest. 
of Davis Strait and Fox Channel. Chesterfield Inlet, 
and Simpson Striit, the Coronation Gulf and the north- 
west const of America as fur aa Cape Barrow, mark ont ite 
retum to Behring Strait. 

The cirelo described I look upon as the centre axis of an 
‘annular mountain chain surrounding the whole of the Polar 
bosin, and within (as on the moon) there may be traced three 
see ee of smaller dimensions, a eater 

these passes Cape Brewster (in Scoresby 
Sound, Bast Greenland), Jan ayn th welt coef Bice 
bergen, Mount Parry, Napoleon Point, the shore of Kennedy 
Channel, and the eastern shore of Smith Sound to Prince 
brite ‘Sound. 
enor we are able pe the 
western shore of Prince Patrick Island, Barrow Poit ‘rangel 
Land, and the Kotelnoi Islands. if “ 

ire ‘third chain Ceti ‘more fally. Starting from a 
southern extremity of Spitaborgen it passes through Bear Island, 
Hammerfest, an “ns the,zonthern bow-shaped coast of the 
White Sea, eek first of our chains, crosses the heights 
between Ob and Yenisei, and strikes the long-nocked cape 
Chelyuskin, 

Within this latter chain there are again several others of a 
snr on 

One of these passes throngh the whole of Spitzhergen, the 
Bear Island, North Cape, along the east coast of Lapland, the 
Kanin Peninsula, the south coast of the Kara Sea as far as 

















White Island, sand thence crosses over to the newly diseovored. 
Francis-Joseph Land, which thus forms part of the circum 





fereneo of an annular mountain chain, 
A second ansular chain followed Novaya Zemlya, embrnoed 
the erooked arm of the sea at the mouth of the Ob and, paasing. 
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through White and Waigat Islands, enclosed the basin of the 
Kara Bon. 


‘The Enst Spitzbergen Sea likewise constitutes such a sub 
ordinate busin, bounded by Stans Foreland, the North ‘Cape and 
Noraya Zomlya. 

‘The annular chains enable us to determine thé positions of 
the submarine plateaux separating the ocean Instus. ‘These 
Plateanx are nine in number and extend as follow 

1, From the North Cape by way of Bear Island to Sj itzbergen, 

2 Brom East Lapland to Novaya Zemlya, 

8 From Admiralty Peninsula to Novaya Zemlyn and. King 
Charles Land. 

4. From the southern extremity of Novaya Zemlya, by way af 
Waigat Island, to the main land of Siberia. 

6. From Novaya Zemlya to White Island. 

6. From the northern’ extremity of Novaya Zemlya to the 
‘coast of Siberia East of the Ob: ‘and Yenisot ‘mouths, 

7. From White Island, past the north-east capo of Novaya 
Zenalya, to FrancisJoseph Land. 

8. From Francis Josoph Land to Spitzbergen. 

9, From Cape Chelyuskin to tho north eape of Spitzborgen. 

Francis-Joseph Land, Gillis Land, King Charles Land, and 
Spitzbergen, probably constitute a single group of islands. 

Whore tir of tone basins mocta tiangular patos wl 
‘be met with, and in these are land, or at events & 

Lo ae a epee le Spitsbetgon and 

“we compare the unknown. syuce between Spit 
Bohning Steat with te Atlati’ or with lhe sortions of the 
‘ocean, we aro able to trace many analogies, and these enable us 
{0 form dedvtionsreapoting the diasveres ily to bo mule 


’ 
5 , 

it erally, the whol ‘under consideration will 
tng eer wo a j 





a rounded off at the end, similily 
tw the Adriatic; and ns the Po enters the latter, so will the 
Warm China current passing through Behring Strait be found 
ater the former. * fe re 
pared with its vast area, the entrance to this Arctic gulf 
is but narrow. Norway and Greenland occupy the same posi= 
tions with respect to it as do Brindisi and Capo Linguetto 
Brees frgicierce rr 
group of islands. As’ in the Adriatic, where the eurrent 
north along the eastem shore and ‘retarns south along 
western, so in the Arctic basin, where the warm current 
north along the coast of Norway, whilst a cold current ix dis-~— 
charged in a southerly direction along the Greenland coast. 
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4 yomarks on Oceanic circulation we have proceeded 
ma rg ie ser ecg Soe? 
forth By ‘now continue our 

“Sth emu gee yh 
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e castorn tertaiantion of the 


tion.” 
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bergen, A partion of it, however, 
Grosses the platead, and has beon traced as far as Orange Island 
find beyond (see *Mittheilimgeny 1871, Plato 12); it then turns 
‘nd forms an. eddy oF circuit-current in the Kara Sea. 
"The latter has been found free from ice to the north of White 
—Gsland, and of the Ob and Yenise? mouths, and the tom= 
ture of the surface-water in September execedod 6° Cont. 
( Mittheilungen,’ 1872, Plato 19). 

‘The left branch of the current is, however, deflected by the 
submarine plateau connecting White Island with FrancisJoseph 
Tand and Spitzbergen (eee Plate TV), and, after having flowed 
for a certain distance towards the north-east, it tums back to 
the north and west, and forms a circuit-current extending to 
Cape Nassau. : rt 

his cireuit-current oxplains the involuntary voyage of tI 
apa eal ed tthe Sicovery of France-Joseph Land, 
yen that vessel had reached the bifureation of the main 
‘current, it found itself in an eventfal situation, Had fate guided 
it into that Uranch of the current which flows past the north 
cape of Novaya Zemlya into the next basin, it would either 
have got into the power of another cirenit-current produced by 
the submarine platean strotehing north from Cape Chelyuskin, 
or it might havo crowed that plateat likowise and. entered tho 
Polar basin, when currents would have earried it north of 
New Siberia, Wrangel Land, and Prineo Patrick Island, right 
over tnt Pole, hock to Ohslyaskin! 
id branch of the current under consideration crosses 
the submarine plateau connecting Grant's Land and Cape Che- 
Tynan, and devoonds along the orth and east coasta of Greene 
land towards Iceland. 

"The warm Japaneso current onters the Polar basin, and_ tho 
cold easterly currents running between the North Ameriean 
islands are discharged from it into Bafiin Bay. 

This great basin, no doubt, has its minor basins, and perhaps 


* Consult for what follows the maps ia Pelarnans's “Mithailunges” foe 1800 
to 187. 
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islands, but tho facts at our command are not sufficient: to 
enable us to make deductions with respect to them. 

Jn its main. features we may suppose it to resemble the 
basins of the North and South Atlantic, the centre being open, 
with scattered islands, like the Azores, Bermudas, Ascension, 
St. Helena, Trinidad, and ‘Tristan da Cunha, scattered along its 


margins. 

Wer ‘might further suppose that tho central group of islands— 
consisting of Spitzbergen, FranciJoseph Land, and, perhaps, 
some undiscovered Polar land, which is separated from ‘Siberia 
by an arm of tho eo, has some connection with, Groenlanl Gf 

forth America; but, if this were the case, the large masses of 
ice encountered on the east coast of Greenland must originate 
to the south of FrancisJoseph Land and Spitzbergen, which 
thoy eerainly do not; and’ we may, therefore, agpose thal & 

ide channel connects the sea to the west of Spitabergen with 
The dnterir Polar basin, trough which they find an outlet. 

Whien Licutenant Payer returned from Bastorn Greenland T 
showed him theso my comparisons and deduction. I 
to him that a direct westerly ronte appeared to offer but fow 
chances of success, but that, by going eastward, in the direction 
of the currents, it was more easily attainable. He seemed to 
‘agree with mo. . 

‘Subsequently, on May 9th, 1871, I exhibited my dis 
Aba testing of the Viena Geographical Society of ae 
Teport is to be found in the “Mitthoilungen” st body. 
Part VI, p. 304. : 

‘Tho accidental discovery of Francis-Joseph Land has not led 
to a final solution of the Aretic question, but farnishes facts 
Which enable us to infer the unknown from the knows, anid 
whether discoverers add to our store of knowledge. under the 
Siar ox vitin the ‘Arctic circle, we are equally indebted to 

courage and endurance, 5 

In looking to the further pursuit of Arotic exploration, the 

following cosiderations may Be deserving ote 
ystallization is promoted by contact with solid ol 

Hence the coasts are ty ara wid bund of foj ad 

where the arms of the sea ate narrow, even they become,oesa- 

‘sionally covered with ice to their whole extent. Lx 

Vessels, , find it difficult to: 

‘On the other hand, the centre of the sea, for instance thet of 
East. Spitzbergen, is generally free from ice durivg sommet 
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‘surheos of agitated water with a shoot of ice. Open water us 


heen discovered at the northern extremities of FrancisJoseph 


‘Land, and Grant's Land; and it is therefore 


latitudes hitherto reached 
ife, and it is therefore hard}; 
north that at Qh Tl, 
Ttappoars that alow daily temperature 
AE alte miky weekcPae ae OLA 
upon the growth of plants as a fluctuating highot 
omperatura succeeded by cold nights. 

Several routes lead into the Polar basins, but explorers should. 
in every caso follow tho oceau-currente and not. proceed ina 
‘contrary dirgction, Thoy should do as the ferrynia, who first 
asoondas ono bank, and then allows himself to be drifted to the 
her, and not al right ncrom, 

Nor in tho shortest route always the most advantageous, for 
‘the nid of enrrents may Le re for long detours, 

Wo iro ara aon that ono of the routes leads pst 
Novaya Zomlya, the north capo of which hus already Goon 
doubled by Jchannosen, The same route might bo reached 
through the Kara Sea or from the mouth of the Ob or Youisai, 
Having succeeded in gaining the sea to the oust of Novaya 
Zealyi I ecawes nasioary 0 dole Capa Chaya, Ih 
order to enter the great Polar basin, ‘hore ix anothar yonte 
re this = maid (et! ‘the pare 

‘The route through i ‘trait would not probably 
reat diffoulties to an attempt at reaching the surreat! tories 
ret Ki mee pent lenge a ‘n ft 

fall, amongat all exy re, up to the present time 
tained tho highest. Iatfude, naan he found actopen aaa he 
right have succeeded in reaching the Pole itself Nad he kept 
to the woat instead of to the east, ‘There is probably no land 
betwoen Hall's furthest and the Pole, but the direct ronte, 
for somo distanco, runs counter te, oF arom the ourrent-yhieh 
carries such masses of ice down the east coast of Greenland, and 
this current might create great, if not insurmountable: difticulties 
$0 an explorer 

if my draviogs ond ioforencos'aro not altogether ensesg 
Patrick Island, or the North Cape of Spitaborgen, would ay 
to oflar the most advantageous base for penotrating to the Pole. 
If the Spitzbergen be chosen, the ship would. be carried. by 
‘navent fo the corth wert, $0, Eee esaeaata a 
platean extending betwoen Grant's Land and Cape Chelyuskin, 
th attainment of the Nosth Pole would prove comparatively 
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“terminod by several, celestial observations by thi 
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ry’s tonté was too direct northerly; had he penetrated 
Ihe might have discovered and, 

fn conelning theso remarks on the probable ndture of the 

Polar Regions, f must erave your kind indulgence on account of 

‘tho difficulties attending the’ subject, 

















T_—Journey to Uinsila's, South-East Afriog, in 1871-1872, By. 
“Mr, 8r. Vexcen Enskrvx, Special Commissioner from the 
Natal Goyornment to Umaila, King of Gasa, 
[Annmorn) 


Bond, Fonvary 11s, 1875) 





Ar tho ontiot it will not bo mecossary to romark—as L shall 
farther on—npon Cuptain Elton's roport of his journey. Tt Je 
afciont to promieg that differ fom him in. many 
tioulary, especially, ax to the navigability of the Limpopo. 
Goatemporanoounly: with, my. Journey, of which this iy any 
aooonnt, Mr, Carl Mauch, tho noted Gorman explores, with 
whom Thad tho ploasure of travolling over some part of my 
w tour, discovered the ruins of Zimbabye or Zimbnoo, 
spposed to be the ancient city of the Queen of Sheba, whiel 
nine is similar to that of the river Saba or Sabia, upon whose 
‘hunks (or rather thoso of an affluent, named Tokwe) ruins 
‘ro said actually tolstdnd, 3 
Mr, Mauch’s researches place theso rating within 42 miles of 
amy calculated position when at Unoaila's kraal, which wa 








2F 


by soveral, ars ; 
to bo in lat. 20° 25° 6, and long. x, 32° 30? by dead reckoning} — 
as 25 mils to tho east of tho Sabi River. T neither 
‘anything of the rning after inquiries, nor of Mr. Manel — 

am therefore surprised, o rand tn, hia wogouat Hat 
he suppowed hinself only sx days walk from Sofa whereas 
the tives snformed mo th 

it 
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tion, but mostly from the map which I saved ; and the longitudes 

aes fof the dend reckouing. ‘They can there- 
fore haye no pretensions to such exactness as otherwise might 
‘have been attained. In some cases my eorupanion's notes hava 
‘assisted me; but as they were not T have obtained 
thence little more than dates and 

It is my opinion that, Zimbaoo is placed by Mr. Mauch at 

_ Teast 30 oF 40 miles too fir to the east; and that instead of 

) being 164 miles from Sofala, it is distant about 200 nautical 
ile, stated by the old geographers, Nevertheless Ms 
‘Manelis route hos fed up a great blank in the map of Afiey, 
sand doubtless bis journey to Seuna, whither I understand bs 
afterwards went from Zimbaoe, will contribute still more, He 
sturted apparently about, the 8th of June; but as I was at 
‘Uuaila’s from the end of March to the end of July, E should . 
Ihave heard if he had by near there ; whereas 1 did fof, 

ch J was constantly inquiring for white trayellors. 
+ <I had never ceased to =e ‘the north of the Limpopo, and 
biankcon the map between it and the Sabi, as my fald 
of exploration. I had written to the Royal Geographical 
Society and to private friends, but with no immediate prospect 
‘of interesting them in. the subject so far as to obtain the 
fands, and beginning at last to despair, had arranged 

toxsettlé down at home. In August of 1870, a’ deputation oF 
‘embassy to Natal arrived from Unuila, King of Gasa (who ruled 
all th country from the Umkomogaz, ot King George's River 


| 

i 

at Delagoa, Bay, to the Zambexi), making certain political i 
F | 

4; 

















representations, and requesting the Natal'Government to sen 
‘one of their officers to confer with him. ‘The Lieut-Governan, 
Mr. Keate, asked me whether I would undertake the thision — 
to which I readily consented. He fnforimed Umila’s ene 
that they could return to their own country, and that I sho 

he sent thither, as I had formerly travelled in the southern part 

of his country, and did not dred th loa faves, or the nec 
sity of travelling on foot; and as I was the son of one of the 
higher officors of his Government, I was fit to represent them. 

‘Events did not: go so smoothly as Thad anticipated; bat © 
after numerons disappointments au delays, the Covernmett 
agreed to send the expedition. ‘They provided for it, howevety 
in such an economical manner, that I was obliged to obtain 
goods for the purpose on my own private eredit: : 

T sailed in the schooner Congune, on the 25th of June, 1871, 
from Durban. Our party consisted of Mr. Dubois, asimy inter 
preter; Mutthow Umzondo, a native, as our Induna, or head 
man; Bkaté, a little Zoln’ boy, servant. 0° Mx Dubois: ad 
Sanmel, a Zulu man, who spoke English, and was my factotusm 
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All our coin amounted to but 6s. 6d,; but as goods and not 
money are currency in a Kafir country, we were as light of 
hheart as in purse. Calms and contrary winds delayed us some 
time; but after the usual accidents and incidents of a sea-voy, 

wo sighted Inyak Island at the month of Delagoa Bay on the 
Soft Tune, end came, to. an anchorage within the harbour of 
Lorenzo Marques, called English River on tho charts. Here 
the water was calm asa mill-pond, and 8 fathoms deep within 
150 yards of the shore, 

On the north sido, or right. hand, stands ont.a mile or two a 
Diuff of red, rotten sandstone, covered with clumps of bush and 
‘grass, alternating with patches of bare red sand ; the base boing 
strewn with masses of rock, A litile cottage is perched upon 
the brow of a low range of hills behind the towns this is the 
Governor's villa, whence very lately an inroad of the natives 
made him beat « rather hasty retreat, 

Farther to the left, a few coco-nut frees and some reed fences 
Protect what appears to be huts made of dead palm-leaves and 
nis, and of mixed charactor; these ara the abodes of the slaves 
orhalteastes. ‘The next object isthe place @armes a dilapidated, 
oli barmek exposed on the seaward side, though a few rotten 
foes yt frequent intorvals between them, make it appear to 

re been once protected by a stuknde, On the crumbling 
walls are a few rusty cannon (mere dummies) with a brass field- 
piece or two, having largo wheels, and very incongruously 
monnted high up on the parapet. This noble defence is built, 
ike all the rest of the town, of unhewn and shapeless picoos of 
the soft red ne, fixed into a mass. of mortar. As each 
layer bas to got fore another is put on, in this system of 
construction, the building must have been a work of time, ‘The 
Mortar used is of good quality, and propared from, shell-lime. 
‘Th bulders are all saves and of th {eosalled) Tonga race, 

next conspicuous building is the Castom Hons, which 

‘bas somo pretensions to architecture, and faces a square of loose 
‘sand, supposed to represent a market-place ; for itis said in tho 
ancient traditions of the town, that a pillar once. stood in the 
middie of it, an indication to the Portugueso raind that a market 
may be held around its base. An untravelled Englishman's 
‘idea of a market implies a crowd of persons ; that of a C 
Natal colonist figures out aman. mounted upo 
teases eae Of wheat, cryiogs 
ee for 6," or some such like process. B 

tugnese-Eust African, feyor-stricken town, is a. 
affiir, and consists of a few negro women sitting, lying, of 


on 9 busket or two;seigaretios made with banapaleaf outsides; 
calves, ike Kade arurtnges doabetl eau, nad oasxy fom 
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tananas, and a little grain, ‘Thero are no cries, plenty of gosei 
andl 10 pressing to bay. A desorption of ths market wil 
‘lon forall how in the other towns along this coast 
this square is flanked by some very respectable houses, genc- 
Maiyrefilowashed| asi vibes tes cack aangin Hike that 
envelope round the doors and windows and the 
tops are flat and the roofs invisible, being 
constructed of beams overlaid with wattle and daub, over that 
lay, and lastly mortar. ‘They are thus so heavy, that all the 
beams are Lent inwards by the weight of the superincumbont 
‘material. v 
‘The beams are ent out of mangrove poles with an azo} the 
doors and windows are constructed of a wood resembling maho- 
iY, Procured from a low deciduous tree, called “Umeheni” 
ant natives, which bears numerons pods containing lange 
Ak seeds or beans, with a curious red, wax-like eap oF eye in 
the end of each. 
le of the market-place stands the Viceregal palace, 
igtished from the rest only by its having a few loose 
in tho upper part of the windows, I entered this noble edifice 
and proited my credentials and ltrs of inteatectin te 
Excellency, Major Loe e Limas, a dark gentleman in a shep- 
hond'-plaid suit, who saw fit to refuso me his permission t0 
allow tho expedition to proceed into the interior, This potan 
end to my visits, and left mo an opportunity of employing 
myself, until the vessel left for Tnhambano, in exploring” the 
ra, 

From the luare two streets Tead off westward, lined 
ou either hand with substantially-built. houses, whoso rooms am 
Jnage nd airy. ‘The Sars are al ementd ver with marta 
a mitre is soi in, generally consisting of m 
square table of native wood, a settee or sofa, and some cane. 
bottomed chairs. There were no attempts at display or oven. 
at comfort ; bare necessaries seemed to fulfil all thetr furnish 
aspirations. ‘These streets lead to the mative quarter of the 
town, consisting of a confused mass of straw or palmcleat huts, 


















fenced in with tall roeds, and having a dangerously iaflammable 


appearance. < 
As there never were any wheeled vehicles in the place, and 
the old slave-traders and honso-builders never dreamt of 
Jn Arica fo aught but greed or necenity, they never ae 
‘the possibility of Enropean colonies springis in 
‘iiulty, not that vigou and hele could be Srustsined ‘oom 
tinuously in European constitutions, 
‘The future of Delagoa Bay under the Portuguese rale ean be 
but decay and death; but under @ ‘Teutonic tes, a more 
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glorious future, may await it, That it will fall under one or 
‘thr of those acts by force or diplomacy there ean bo lid 
Goubt. | Europeans will not bo ruled by half-eastes, except of 
undoubted equality, which at all events those of Portuguese 
ba og uae * iter 

Chis mass of ss huts, reed fences, decayac forts, 
canon, auall. proportion. of eropemne, aes Ae 
astes, Bonyans, Mussulmans, Brahmins, ‘Tongans, slivos, apd. 
freedmen, sand dunes, narrow streets, flt-roofed houses, und 
‘coco-nut trees and stench, is enclosed by a wall about 6 fet 
high, recently erected and protected by bastions at interval 
mounting heavy guns and showing a rifle tower or man-houss 
ou each; only a poor, but yet sufiicient protection against, the 
savages around. 

ie principal articles of export are orchilla-weed, 

‘seed, pistachio nuts, beeswax, hides, and a lit fs: 
onesiittieth part of the trade that might be done exists, 

Det yy is without doubt ono of the most magnificent 
harbours to be found in Southern Africa, and shares with Ine 
hambane this pre-eminence, 

Some of the native boats are constructed on the Ei 
siodel, with Jatecn sails; but tho most singular ane the toate 
made by the natives on the Usutu, and which are. bro 
down to Lorenzo Marques by river. ‘They one sewn ti 
throughout, and approach moro or less the European anodel; 
48 tho planking permits, more or less straight or crooked. ‘They 4 
have a flat stern and. peaked prov, and leak considerably, dec 
spite plentiful plugging of clay’; yet. the natives perform 
Yoyazes of 100 miles in them by sea with safety. The oars ane 
prerly log potes, with a round pie tod on Yo repremae the 


At one time the slave and ivory trado must have mado this 
‘an important station ; but the abolition of the former, and failure 
of the other by the retreat or death of the vlephants, bare 
reduced the place to a most miserable condition. E 

‘The Portuguese appear to have kept behind their walls, and 
hhnd no knowledge of the elovated eountry ‘bebind. them, 
Known as tho South African Republic, which consists off 
{ar dale, and is elevated, henlthy, good for sheep and di 
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‘As the Governor refused me permission to proceed to the ~ 
Be cecracaeyiary cots; er. 3 Dubois went 
te intention of aseending the Unskomesi River 
‘on the southern boundary of the Gosa country, and 
territory, an proeating bearer f con- 


ron the Sth of July for Inhambane; bat 
the wind veered to an unfavourable quarter, therefore wo were 

to anchor off Shefin Island, which is situate at the 
mouth of the Umkomasi (or Umkomogari) River, called St. 
George's on the charts. We wero about 2 miles off shores 
Dut were enabled to put off to the island, and found a 












Tanding place. The island is low, and covered with scrubby 
bush on a ridge of blown sand fucing the sea. We met wit 


the “spoor” of small bucks, and were not long in seeing the 
Animals themselves, and managed to kill ove. Lt was the sinall 
red “‘bush buck,” ealled snownle by the natives, and which is 
common in Natal. On the other, tht is, the river side of the 
island, the sand is considerably coloured and impregnated with, 
‘vegetable matter. A native garden showed, from the reaped 
stalks, that the sand was fertilo enough to grow cereals. ‘There 
is only one family of natives on this island—placed there, it is 
said, by the Government to prevent the British from setting up 
claim to it as an wninhabited place. 

‘These uatives procure water from a well, or rather hole, in 
the sand. ‘The western sido of the island is washed by the out- 
flow from the river, ‘The water is brown and discoloured, 
spjarnty bythe ebbing and Lfloing of the side. 5 i 

very picturesque little bay forms ‘an expanse of 
water, eurronnded'on every. side by bushy land, Another 
small island is in the middle distance; the steep. hills 
ranging one behind snother along the course of the Umkomo- 
gazi break the monotony of the horizon. Over all hovers 
deadly fover. 

On the 10th, the wind being still unfayournble, we persuaded 
the captain to put across to Tnyak Island, on’ the southern 
entrance to the bay. ‘This hail” some interest, as the British 
Government lays claim to it. On the faith of this, certain 
Jand speculators from the South African Republic had obtained 
Pormission from the Home Goverment to aquat there, and tsb 
the Usuta (Mapoota) River as a means of ‘pprechlag the 4 
lands, which lie between the 26th and 27th parallels of south 
latitude, and about 100 miles in the interior, ‘This so alarmed 
the Portuguese, that they sent a guard of soldiers to oceupy the 
island, and built on it a substantial barrack, On the Imperi 
authorities being appealed to, the troops were ordered off, and 
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the disputed possession submitted to the arbitration of the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, 

‘We found the unchorage good, with 7 or 8 fatlioms of water 

to the west of Elephant Island. A small piece of sind, con- 
necting it with Inyak, was generally dry at low water, and 
helps to form « meat Cofamotious and eal. harbour, 
Vater can be obtained from the centre of this small island, 
which will probably one day be « station for supplying large 
vessels. ‘Those measuring 400 and 500 tons might perhaps 
seck an anchorage nearer to the main settlement. Betwoen 
Elephant Island “and Inyak there isa wide expanse of shoal 
water, with a flat rocky Bottom of sandstone. ‘The pearance 
of the island from this point is picturesque, and the land high 
and steep, with bluff-like promontories about 250 feet iu heigiity 
covered with clamps of bush, 

We landed on this island, and found it well inhabited by 
Ratives to the number of at least 1000, in about 250 huts. 
Water is procured from"a sort of marsh in the centre, and 
though discoloured is palatable. At the southern end of the 
inland there isa deep bay, dry at low water, but which 
makes a pretty pieture when full. Cape Collatta, a’ high ridge 
of white ‘sand, with dark patches of bush, and a faint bine line 
aapmss the bay like a clond, are all that ean be seen of the 
mainland, This island is said to be perfectly healthy, and 
altogether w very desirable habitation, Tt is’ within a day's 
sail of the mouth of the Limpopo. Should the British ulti 
mately become its possessors, it would, no doubt, soon be welll 
geoupied The sail iy not sutcietly good for profitable farm 
jog, but would produce fruit and vegetables for a small town, 
Tie shores aight be lined with coco-nut trees, which wookd 
bring in a handsome revenue, besides omnamenting the localit 
Aay other tropical productions would thrive luxiiantl. 
whole available surface has evidently been at various times 
cleared and planted by the untives; who complain that now 
they can find no more virgin soil to till; but if ploughed mp, 
it might perhaps be as good as ever. At one time it was 
Fer favourite aco for aes in fact, eerved the present 

ie Tougas (so called) or, more ly, * a 
2” as 9 grazi Br few 
7 
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it, therefore, in about ten hours. ‘The captain. purposely stood 

RS cee ih tea tire ithe, gale would permit. him ; the see 

‘appeared to. be, breaking heavily on the bar. ‘The sailing- 
directions for this coast are extremely meagre; there ure many 
eee erasedierarea -which would bach eroat sctvicatee 
feces ee for the first time, if they were inserted in the 
Pilot,’ or ‘recognised 





£ 7 anthority, At last we sighted 
Bartow Hill on the southern entranco to Inhambane Bay, and 
passed it abont 9 o'clock at, 

‘The next morning, as the pilot did not put in an appearance, 
‘the captain mode sail under directions of Mr. Beningfield, & 

who had often visited the plico before. ‘There is a 
jing mark oyer the bar, and then the bay trends south- 
wvesterly,. The pilot joined ns at Inst. We passed slowly up the 
harbour; on our left some islands, covered with bush and coco 
ants, seemed to be the abode of fHamingoes ; one flock of which 
nds, as they took flight one after another, the captain esti- 
tmated at two miles long. On the right hand there appeared to 
bora sort of river running down from the north, which T Was 
told was the mouth of seven or eight small streams which keep 
‘open the entrance into the hay, as there aro no others flowing 
into this harbour ut the lower end. Were it not for these, the 
sen would soon bar the entrance with sund. Coco-nut frees 
bordered the right hand shore as fir as the eye could reach, 
and then the view was bounded by the horizon ; the bay being 
0 long, that even at the town tho end is only just visible; but 
it is anly between 3 and 4 smiles broad. “The town makes 
itself known by a Jargo church and a mosque prominent 
amongst its buildinps, “The bay is backed by comparatively 
Jofty wooded hills, Between Point Zavora and Cape Corrientes 
wwe had possed the “Double Land” in the Chobi country, & 
bushy range backed by a higher one, respectively about 600 
and 600 fect above the sen. North of Inhambane Bay there is 
also some lofty wooded Jand, aud a rather conspicuons solitary 
hill ot Cape Corrientes, which is about $00 fect high. The 
town is a considerable’ place built upon a hog-backed hid 
whieh is almost surrounded by the sea ut full tide, ‘There are 
a number ef European Portuguese in the place, who givé 
somewhat higher tone to society than what exists ut Lorene 
pravity pervades all classes. ‘Thons is aot 8 

place. 

‘The country to the west of Inhambane consists of a Hat, 
sandy, bushy tract, until it reaches the Limpopo, a distance of 
150 iniles in a direct line, but it is badly watered, and quite in- 
capable of utilised for any pury except for Indin- 
rubber, beeswax, ivory, and an inferior kind of gum copal. 
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‘These are the natural productions, and are fat dinin 
in quantity; yet Inhambane still exports a great deal’ more 
than Lorenzo Manjocs though the latter has tue trade of two 
navigable rivers, and is upon the edge of as fine and healthy a 
eountry as any in the world. 

‘The reason why this anomaly exists may perhaps be becauso 
Tnhatnbane possesses the rale over a tract of country north and 
south of the town about 70 miles long and 15 broad 
‘the Government st Lorenzo Marques can call nothing their 
own beyond the ‘thin the range of their cannon. 

‘The whole of this country seems to be retained now under 
Portuguese rule by the wisdom and justice of a er 
John Laforte, honorary colonel in the Portngnese egal 
Forces, who has armed his retainers, and Teepe ou 
tribe under Umaila (on of Shoshonguan or Gres thas 
enabling a tribe of people to the southward y the 
town, the or Mindongues, to maintain their indepen 
denes. This part of Africa was Jormeriy s0 overran anfape 
Jpressed by these Zalus that the conquered aboriginals preferred 
the Portuguese rule, und therefore fled into their territory for 
protection. Colonel Laforte bas already taught Umaila to 
Tespect him ; and has not only preserved the town many time 
from destrnction, bat bas defeated Unmaila in all his 
encounters with the Port or their allies, Besides this 


strip of country around the Portuguese do not 
omssan acre that they can call their own outside - 
“i ee ie oe 
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Aibre and il could be obtained from such 1 plantation; but the 
coir is only used for home consumption, and no oil is manus 
factured. 


Some fine sugarcane is grown near the mouth of the bay, 
and itl sugar manufacture by very primitive appliances, 
Agriculture is not practised by the eiviliced inhabitants, ‘The 


ves.grow an immense quantity of ground nuts (rachis 
apogen wick they call rendilyto the French traders for about 
esiaietsiratwcighe, wien alclod,- Tine are exported to 
France, and are theto inanufactured into a salad oil. Besides 
these, the natives grow a luscious fruit ealled “eaza,” whieh 
they make into «fermented drink, ‘They also uso the 
ane for the same  erushed in a rade kind of will. 
‘The woter at Tnbantbane ieell is drwwn froma nell, and 
yory bad ; but. good drinking-water can be procured from 
spring in the neighbourliood. . 
‘We Innded, and hired a cottage in the middle of the native 


quarter. 

‘The abolition of the slave trale virtually deported the wealth 
and aristocracy of the population away out of these towns, but 
the evil influences and lazy disposition attending that traffic 
Jong kept them in a state of listlessness and poverty. ‘The 
finer edifices are sometimes pulled down for the stone and. 
timber to be used. in building little hovels, indicating the de= 
generacy of the present inhabitants 

At length legitimate commerce. has inaugurated a new era 
and Inbambane is rapidly rising from dogradation, and seeking 














its place ithe woe of free trade and . Already the 
'rench and others are enj in buildi ‘and. givit 
tothe place an improving tency. Thesteone ne 


all other Portuguese towns, sire narrow and crooked, and 
naturally sandy. 

J presented my credentials here, and was told that my dark 
frool, the Governor of Lorensn Marques, had. written, to say 
that hhe had taken the responsibility of refusing me leave 10 

roves on my mission; and that) therefore the Governor at 

Inhambane must not exercise his own prerogative in the matter. 
Howover, the latter told me that he would certify that 1 had 
presented my passport, which would enable me ta travel any 
where within his district of Inhambane, He said that it 
tended a considerable distance, waving his hand around 180° of 
the horizon. ‘The sea bounds it to the east. He added with 
a eynical smile, that if T went among the independent native 
states he would not be responsible for my safety. As this was : 








all the permission T wanted, I made preparations for a start. 
Tstarted on Monday, the dist July, and went about @ aie 
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‘at a good foot pace, to a Jarge kraal, where I stopped for the 
Sata My purty consisted of twelve porters (Ge of whom, 
‘carried the pieces of my boat), my interpreter, and my servant 
Sim, This Tonga krnal will 'serve as a typo of al dhe rest; 
and therefore I shall describe it in det ‘he huts are not 
tisually hero built in a circle as they are by the Zulus, but in 
4 long line, sometimes only on one side of, a cleared space, and 
Sometimes on both. In the centr of the spac there is ent 
rally a shady tree—a tamarind or an umkooshin, of which 
Tatter there are two kinds, a somi-deciduous and an evergreens 
‘This umkooshilu. bears a green’ pod, in which there are many 
toil soeds with black ends.” These the natives boil until a fat 
exudes, which in cooling assumes the consistency and appear 
a of cof, white wax} it has no sel and is much valued 
‘them for ing their lies, as the col loes not congeal 
id or give, thom the scaly appearance. that the hard fat of 
animals would. ‘The tree is always very much gnarled and 
}ranched, and, though attaining aconsiderable size, conld never 
Bejan sa tine producer, Si aa 
e iis yrest is cept untonel aroun 

kraals; ea ‘ereepers ‘ofall ki nee ‘a verdant tapestry ap- 
parently impervious, Sometimes tho trecs are so trimmed, and 
The kraal so fenced by brashwood, that it is, impenetrable, 
-excopting by the gateway, the pathway up to which is cleaned 
Sead kept serapulbusly straight and wide for half nil 

ae that everyone that approaches can be een 

‘This is a precat rainst is ivi 
Te ree etn claps int the base, mee ft 

is impossitle to follow them. Over a few yards of the path, 
ext the Kran, tho creepers and bush usuily form, an arehy, 
cither ‘or accidentally ; the effect is, on the whole, 
Busing thong protscal simplo causes Fin, the clean 

a path, with the hot sun streaming down 
“isa change from the crooked and often = 
hitherto. traversed; and then the grateful coolness of the 
stall piece of arcade covering the entrance introduces the 
visitor to tho friendly shade of the talk” tree with pleasurable 

a 


















and despi : 

‘Whether the Tongas ave Chobis, Basiga, Bila-Kuliy 
anda, or Mandowa, tinder Zulu oppression 
ae oi ene ure oe and all nduetrane and 
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capable ofimprovement; possessing great agricultural abilities, 
ee er 
Objecting to military discipline, and preferring to be governed. 
ppetty chiefs, whom they obey more from moral influence 
frou foree, few tribes would probably be more susceptible 
of the religious instructions of missionaries, ie 
‘The mative buts ars coustructed with walls about 4 fect high, 
‘usually made of stont poles driven in side hy side, and strength 
ened with rings of Listas, or withes, round the top to prevent 
them from spreading outwards. ‘The roof is constructed upon 
‘the ground first of all, with reeds or sticks, rudiating froma 
contre, nnd othersadded and secured by rings as it grows larger; 
it is then raised) on to the citele of stakes forming the wall, 
Tho next proces is thatching, which is performed ina similar 
smanner to that practised at Inhambane. ‘The upright portion 
4 then danbed with mud, and the floor smoothed and smenrod 
with cow-dung, whero that is possible, which is only ina 
few localities. ‘The hutis then comploto; the palace of the 
‘Zulu king avd the hut of the meanest ‘Tonga are alike the 
fre a great improvement on the gruss, bee-hive 
of the true Zulus-and the Natal Kalirs. ms 
Early next morning I left this kraal, and passed over a very 
densely wooded ani undulating country, with many ancient clear 
ings and much resent cultivation, A thick mist overhung the 
Jandseape, and the herbage was dripping with dew.. "The eackli 
of francoling, the piping of guineafowls, and the chirping of 
partridges, with many weird sounds of strange birds and the 
Singing of others wore head on all sides. In_overy native 
clearing the passenger is sta «white ” of partridges 
or francoling, or of the hesvier cnr they rise from 
under 
About ten o'clock T reached the kraal of a princi and 
was entertained for the first time by the ae pr awtiete 
of these Basigas. Four or five native pianos, or rather hat 
moniums, were produced, and several drumsy large and. sutal, 
with rattles containing the seeds of the Kaflir boom enclosed in 
reed eases; also other ealabash rattles fixed on handles, and 
peculise kind fastened above the ealf and ankle of the ight leg: 
The pianos started the tune, which formed a sort of aecompanie 
ment to the singing 3 the little drums had their own ire 
and the big drums theirs; ‘the rattlers of one sort and the Les 
ruttles also took separate parts. Instruments of one kind were 
played in conjunction with each other, each in their tums, aid 
at intervals, as it was deemed necessary; a elash of the whole 
came in a chorus together. ‘The effect was good, and the music i 

















very regular, At times it died away almost to silence, and 
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then gradually grow londer as cach instrament. chimed in, till 
the big drams, hand-rattles, leg-rattles, bass voices. and. chorus 
came t0 the final ereseendo, and then as gradually died away 
again. I never heard the native music again 20 ellective, 
partly because on our return the men were absent on a warlike 
expedition. After being thus entertained, 1 presented the 
heid man with some beads and went on. We still passed 
throug the bas, aed excepting on occasional res ofthe ln 
seldom canght a view ahead. At last I reached apparently the 
top of « low ridge, and found a native kraal, where we decided 
to 


T cndeavourel to: get an observation for’ variation of the 
‘compass here by the amplitude, as the country is so extremely 
flat that the horizon seems almost as level and well-defined as 
at sex It gave 21° w. The instrument I hud was s new 
“janltum in parvo” sort of compass and whatnot of Casella’s, 
sent tome by the Royal Geographical Society, and was not £0 
eflicient as an ordinary prismatic compass would have been; 
bat Tool bay no Sintraments is Natal, [had to rut fo 
‘entirely ; and having also lost my pocket compass, it had to 
een aioe a ee 
eee 1871.—Bight o'clock saw us on our road to-day. 
We skirted along the rises bordering the Inyanombi, and at 
oue place made quite a considerable ascent. Unfortunately my 
barometric readings have been lost with my journals. 

‘This elevation commanded a fine view of the country to the 
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large game is found,and even birds are scarce. In some of the 
‘more open spots where there is water to drink, brindled gnus and 
obras, as Well a5 impalas, seem to be plentiful. Occasionally: 
fndistinet traces of elephants are seen, and ostriches are suid to 
‘be found here occasionally. ‘The scenery was, on the whole, 
‘monotonous, as the country is not well peopled, and the sandy 
‘Soil adds to the feeling of weariness. ‘The bush often completely 
eoufines the view to some 20 or 30 yards; and when am unusually 
igh rise in the land gives a prospect alead, nothing but a level 
Iharizon greets the eye, with an expanse of bush that seems, to 
extend indefinitely on all sides. It will be needless to desoribe 
these features of the comtry over and over again, and the whole 
of it from Inhambane to the Limpopo is of the same character. 


Such elevations as exist are parallel to the coast, and are mere 
undulations of the having been evidently formed origi- 
nally on a or desert tract by the action of the wind, 


sometimes out of pure sea-sand, and at other times from arens- 
ceous soil of a red and more fertile description. They are 
universally covered by deciduous thornless trees, without any 
undergrowth, and with but little grass, and that of a poor sort. 
Patches of the vegetable ivory palm, of a stunted description, 
ae to be met with, and occasionally one of the desiccated 
is completely filled by them, to the exclusion of all other vege 
tation. ‘These trees seem to prefer a dunp situation, but do not 
affect the black alluvial soi of some of these ancient 
‘Where these prevail, they are found along those margi 
the soil partes partly of the character of the avd ise and 
tly of ato the more fertile ats " 
mafter starting on the 3rd August, wo camo t6 the Eshigibi 
stream, having arenaceous limestone in its bed. ‘This rivulet 
seemed to flow from left to right, and rounding a sandy fer. 
disappeared in a very large open fat, whence it had no vis 
outlet. ‘The water liad no perceptible motion, but appeared to 
be clear and good. ‘The natives suid that it did not run beyond 
the flat, but the noble savage is apt to entuncinte some ¥ery 
aes frosuphy pote ‘We crossed it, however, i 
a along the marshy open flat, making a somewhat 
deviation from our usual contweaterly course. Across the flat 
to tho south there appeared a white bare sandy ridge, On 
reaching it, the sand just. at the bottom of the rise 
resembled those minor ridges beneath the higher oues Wi 
are £0 often seen aloug this coast, and are quite dry. = IE 
seemed therefore that the stream must flow westerly t0 
some ontfull that I should ultimately have to cross; but om 
the return ronte it was discovered that my native informants 
were quite correct, and that the contre of this fat-contained = 
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some brackish pools of water which received the stream ani 
hhad no outlets. 

‘On the western side of this flat is an outerop of arenaceous 
limestone; from its sizo and peculiar form it is well known to 
the natives, and is a conspicuons feature in the scene. It gives 
its name to the disttict of “Myatsaki.” It is nearly round, and 
about 7 miles in diameter. There was fearfully hot work 
required to get over this glistening waste under an almost 
Totte emantey here ary ak ated, ject to 

‘The country here is yery thinly populated, as it is subject 
inroads fromthe Chobis or Portagucee natives whenever they 
aro at war with Umazila, 

‘This part of the country is inhabited by the Makwakwa, a 
Porutfal Tonga tribe overcome by Manukusa or Sheshongaan), 

‘muila’s father. ‘They are at present under Mabonti, “the 
Makwakwa,” but afaction soems to have split off aud pat them- 
selves under Mabingwan, whose country will be described. 
further on, 

Beyond this flat is a: tract of more than usually loose sand, 
over which an hour's walls brought me to the edge of another 
Jango mandy pain stretching omay interminably to the south 

east. Ifound only one miserable kraal there; but farther 
‘on there was a woman planting sweet potatoes in the rich allavial 
Stil, of which the whole flat is composed, and which terminated: 
‘bruptly at the edge of the sand on the rise. ‘This is the dis- 
{trict of Inyansana, which is named from this extensive pices of 
‘open ground, 
iq Netral interesting. spots in, this locality require further 
investigation, more especially the mouth of the Imbababa or 
Zavora River, and in another part of the country, the moun- 
tainous region between Umzila’s and the Zambesi, including as 
it does the auriferous River Manica. 

On these ridges the long pendant lichens hang down from the 
branches, and sometimes sweep on the ground, ‘Tho soil now 
had a red and sandy character on the higher parts, and thither 
Sen beatarooes lars oue oconeng 

and at the same tiine out , 
frcccwa: “a = ts 

si hare a great objection to 

water. ‘one -kraals are 3 miles away from any 
invarhtly.bave'iuall lettings distrinotot | ‘ 
verte of the bash, at ong distances. from their hots These 
circamstances sl insecurity of lit i 
armies naturally seek the water, and, omc! v 
neighbourhood. is bad for even the friends of these marauders 
In caso of surprise, the natives seek the bash, and trast to the 
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dnvaders’ want of knowledge oftheir country for the saving of their 
com, * The native gardens, when first cleared, present a curious 
The smaller’ bushes and branches are eut down 
‘around the roots of the trees; when this brushwood is 
is fired, and the larger trees are killed. Felling trees 
of some time with native tools and is not undertaken, 
‘crops are then planted amongst the dead trees. When the 
‘are sufficiently dry they are burot down, and the white 
ants do the rest of the clearing in a few years. As in other © 
comstris, the sare tres seldom, sving up at fat altos thes 





panes (ee Shey sso. called in: A frica) are abandoned, though 
im 


ibinto woods are less easily destroyed than others. 

Generally thé country may be described as cousisting of 
Pargonges fats! and slight rises covered with sand and bush, 
‘but yet affording new and changing scenes, 

Tasted now far the fist time of “bachem,” the fermented 
drink made from the juice of the vegetable ivory palm called 
als” by the natives. In extracting this juice the satinas 

ny 


eat they make a sat of conical 

plaited palm-leaves, and sallying forth to their 

the leaves and young stems from the stafk, and 

latter to a point. They then make a channel in 

stick in a little bit of the stiff leaf as a sort of 

igs to drip off by ang the gourds oyer the | 
er 


a 
and cor: 































River, near the rua) last named, and 

waist deep, with « clear and rapid current. ‘There 
halfformed limestone in ite bet ae native told me 
father was the ehief of the district near its mouth, 
this river fell into the Eshicomi, that into the Utebart 
into the U’Kweleli, and that again into the Imbababs, ot 
other words, that this river went by those different names 
different parts of its course. ‘This is the river marked 
dotted Tine on same maps, and called U'Luize, a name 
none of the natives near the coast know at all, I parti 
inquired for its name at the mouth, which the mim said Was 
Imbababa. * . 
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| He further informed me that it was nover dry there, but 
that at low tide, just whero it went into the sea, it was 
fordable waist deep. ‘This is so fur of importance that. it 
would sive at high tide about 13 feet of water. Inside the 
debouchure he desoribod it as wide and deep. This river is 
marked on maritime charts as the Zavora or Oro. 

‘The land traversed by this river has quite a bold appearances 
wooded bluffs obstmncting the distant view to the east. A bathe 
in tho stroam was a great luxury; for except the Eshigibi and 
the Inyanombi, there is not another deep enough for the purpose 
botween this ‘and Inhambane, ‘The country now began to 
change slightly; the hills becoming more defined, and. the 
woods of larger growth. Open spots more frequently occurred, 
and water was found in ponds, 

We passed through some densely wooded country, and made 
fa slight descent to a regular camping ground under a 
tree, where bones of the buffalo and other game clearly marked 
this as n favourite hunting spot, Water was found ina spring. 

We then came upon some very extensive open flats, traversed 
in many places by the broad paths of hippopotami. "In @ pool 
‘were some ducks; but the water was over a man's depth, and 
too wide to got at the ducks in it. 

About a mile further on we hivouacked for the night. Soci 
‘somo impalas (or pallahs) I stalked them, and got a g 
unning shot at about twenty paces, but anised, The report 

‘w large herd of gous (blue wildebeeste). ‘They did 
not go far before their curiosity made them stop, Tstalked 
‘them sufficiently near for a rifle shot; but having only a smooth 
toro, I was obliged to expose myself to gut nenror across the 
ea eee Hloped we ey ground around the 

‘was quite bare with the tread of antelopes. 

Jn the morning, a mile or two on our road, we eame to a 
Jorge marshy tract extending as fur as could be seen, ‘hig 
yras the bed of the Inyabulnngu River, apparently joined here 
by a sinaller stream on our side, Having been carried across 
the smaller stream, I skirted the larger one for some little 
distance, and found the path to lead through the reeds, ‘The 
river contained nearly 100 yards of deepish water, the 
growing oat oft. Las as much surprised at tho sight, 

of this stream ns 1 was ut the doin nf 
Of the earent of tho Uiskelins, a i the 
maps. Altogethor I discaves this trip nbont thirty com 
siderible rivers or main drainages not yet on ay Ba 
besides rivulets and subsidiary streams. ‘Whe Inyabulungu ie 
said to join the Umkelingi, and, as I afterwards only crossed 
one river lower down, this must be correct. Doubtless the — 
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vi here find deep enough holes amongst the reeds in 
were wan he Place apparently abounds with them dl 
‘ee paths crow and reerom cach other in every direction, 
‘After crossing the river, the path again entered the whi 
‘sandy country. We passed many water-holes, some of which 
evidently had a perennial supply, as the water-lilies completely. 
covered them, 


‘Soon after starting next moming we came npon the Inyam- 
palimpali, or Inyampalipali (sable antelope) River, « strong aud 
tran about 3 fot 
all these. strong rivers rise to far in the interior, as I 
afterwards discovered they do, and that in a -momntainless, lay 
sandy country, is not at all clear, ‘Though all the streams 
T erossed in ‘my homeward journey a year afterwards were 
fodical, there ean be no doubt they ultimately lead to these 
Perennial ‘streams. To which particular river these three 
Streams go, Ido not know, nor even which is the one called the 
‘Waise River. I believe the Umkelingi to be the principal 
ne, as the natives at the sources mention the U'Luize River, 
though those nearer the coast do not know it by that name 
Any traveller in these regions will do good service to geo 
graphical science by trcing the course of these streams between 
my two routes. Sethore ‘Santa Anna de Rita Montanba and 
A. Texcim in 1856, while travelling from Inhambane to. Zoute 
ng, crossed the U'Luize, The natives describe its bed 
as consisting of open marshy country with pools and grass here 
and. there, and quantities of game, including giraffes. and 
{ 
4 












ostriches, in the higher parts of it. 

On tho ninth day I fonnd myself at Umvuma’s, oa ae 
called Simini. Tt.was only about 2 o'clock; but the krual as 
large, and some fine evergreen trees (Umkooshlo) spreai a 
inviting shado ; so I determined to remain. ‘Those people were 
genuine Tongas, and seemed delighted to sco me. ‘The, old 
chief was very chatty and communicative, and as he 
Zalu, we got on well enough. 

Soon after starting from this kraal we crossed n large opelt 
grassy flat with pools of water: After this we got 0 oR 
{ater thronghont the day's journey, which was « very log 0 
‘Toward the latter end of it we entered a vary dense and heavy 
forest, altogether different from any hitherto met with; © 
thick, indeed, that I imagined there must be water near, Dit 
the natives said there was not. Here I say the first ” teetst! 
fly on this journey, and the black-erested guinea-fowls, whielt 1 
had never before seen, sia 

Next day we hed quite pleasant walk through a thickly 
inhabited country. 
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soon came to the brow of the rises that impond over the 
valley of the Limpopo, and nd an extensive view spread out 
below. A faint blue line of low hills, on the other sido of tho 
valley (which lay beneath me as level as bowling green), 
showed its breadth to be about 20 miles. To the left a gorge 
was evidently the channel of a stream ranning down to some 
large pools of water and masses of zeeils that appeared to trend 
away to the south. Secing such extensive sheets of water, I 
imagined that the river had overflowed its banks, but ascer 
tained that this was the Shohozoli River, which emptied itself 
into the Limpopo above Sidudn’s kraal, and which I remembered 
crossing at its confluence in 1868. ‘The bellowing, or rather 
hoarse barking of hippopotami, was constantly heard, The 
‘base of the rise seemed to be bordered by marshy ground and 
pools of water. 
As I stood there the valley seemed to be completely filled 
with native kraals, and here saw the first cattle I had seen in 
tho country. I did not think any Kafir country could be so 
thickly inhubited as this valley; though I have. seen Natal 
of course, and the Zolu, and Amaswiai countries. It was 
densely inhabited when I was here in 1863; but it seemed 
never to have been filled up to « much greater extent. ‘The 
rises on each side aro sandy, and covered with bush. The valley 
is open, and covered with jass and cultivation. Descending to 
the plain I found the ridge, by the barometer, to be about 
250 fest above the plain. 
Sliring the marshy thot lay between the foot of the 
hills and the alluvis it beyond, a few miles brought us 
toa deep and apparently stagnant stream. This is the Umsu- 
gati, or Shengano River, which I had crossed at its confluence 
With the Limpopo in 1868. It is about 60 fost wide, aud foo 
ford. 

‘@ reached Manjobo's at, o'clock on the 11th of August. 
Hasjobo is the Commandersin-chiot of the Biyin, He is of the 
TntshicIntshi clan. > 

iol fut to sey that“ Maskin” had arrived fr the second 
time, and that I should like to-eve him soon. Hi 
aight, but did not spoak to me till next day 
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it from Natal; but I conceived that the great man 
Wisin (ax tin country a called) would know all about 


shen I got there. 
vii seaitiedaoxt ay that he dil know about the expos 
dition, but that it, was not sent through him; that. he had 
to do with it; and that if it was true that Umaila 
to make friends with the white men, he did not. 
| 1th—I left to-day, crossing the river in a dug-ont canoe, 
hough had forded it hero on my previous 
fe found plenty of inhabitants on. the south bank, and 
struck across the bare grassy. alluyial plain in a south- 
westerly direction. After going about % miles we. fomnd 
ourselves gain near the bank of the river, at a new Kraal 
Which Manjobo. is building there. Here, much against amy 
will, I was obliged to wait, patiently until the guides chose to 
‘come on. 

Getting on the way again, we found the country mote thinly 
peopled, and after abont 4 miles more wo crossel the Mund 
Wane (salt) River, a semi-stagnant stream. which, just at: this 
Point, could be crossed. by a good running jump, but higher up 
and lower down sprends’out into ponds and Jakes. We now 
Degun to enter a country marked by low rises bordering. the 
iver, and found it poor and sandy, and covered with, bush. 
The sind is sometimes apparently yet unreclaimed from, thd 
native barronness of its marine origin, but is generally covered 
with open woods. Sometimes tho Umeheni, the largest tree 
(except. the estab ts this part of the country, spreads its 
Wide naked arms on high, and relieves the somewhat monotonons 
character of these shimmering sand-covered tracts. In one-0r 
two spots the bush presented quite a primeval. character with 
its festooned Tianas and damp shade, Tho Umeheni is de 
ciduous, and has shining green leaves about the. size of a 
crown-piece ; it bears a Iara. pod ining black seeds, about 
fn inch long, each seed. being eapped with a red, 

l-looking end. ‘The wood is used by the Portuguese for 
timber, and bears a very grat resemblance to mahogany in 
colour, but the texture is slightly. closer, and the wood altogether 
rather harder, ‘The trank does not present a very. fav 
block from its want of length and straightness, but suilicss for 
the small demand for home consutnption in the miserable Partie 
gueso villages on the coast. It is an extremely handsome anil 
lasting wood for eabinet purposes. ‘The bark is suitable for 
canoes, as in fact are several others in this country, which is 
not the caso elsewhere in Africa, \ 

Next morning, after about two hours’ walk, being attragtil 
by some dogs barking on the other side of a swampy peas Of 
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‘ground, we crossed to some kraals and found the first instal- 
‘ment of the goods there, 

‘The loads continued coming into this kraal ono at a time, 
somo on wotnen’s heads; and on inquiry I found that they hud 
eome about three hours’ walk from Massin's Kraal that day, 

My Induna, Matthew Umzondo, arrived at last, and gave me 

a Setory of the events that had happened since I fad left 

Delagon Bay, which as farther addet to by my companion 

Mr. Dubois on his arrival that evening. 

Mr. Dubois informed me that he ‘faa never experienced 20 
uch difienlty and annoyance in his life as he had in wetting 
the gos along 0 this journey. 

fe left Lorenzo Marques on the Sth of July in a launch fa 

Dont of native constrwtion} to go by mater up the akon 

gazi (King George's River) to Silinda. He arrived there on 

the 12th, He sent a message to Umzimgaln, who used to live 
where Umyanga lives now, on the eastern bank of the river. 

‘This Umzimgula was the envoy that had been sent to Natal, 
and was to have taken charge of us on our arrival. A week 
ftervans ho rosie tn ater saying that Unsinat ad 
gone to Umaila’s place, bat that his brother Umgishan woul 
Come to Mr. Dubots in a day or two. 

He arrived on the 23rd, and canoes were produced on the 

§ 28th to convey the party up the river. The goods were landodl 

near Umyangu's It took tho bearers three days. to convey 

them through a bad swamp about 3 miles wide. On the 3rd of 

Anges he wax enabled to make a tart thos, 

3 system 0 <ardopted. being by levies of bearers 

(vomen Jectusiad) froma Lreal te heaals the Jongest day's journey 

wus made never exceeded four hours’ walk; and oftener one 
hour's, or one and a half hour's walk only was accomplished. 

At this rate he completed the journey to Matamini's in 

days from Umyangw’s, and forty-one from Lorenzo Marys: 

the whole of the goods not arriving until the next day 

04 chore, 

‘The day started from Lorenzo Marques, only made 
Shefin feet eat landed there. fees 

he next ‘day they attempted fo got up the rivers bat 
gilts rind was boo stn, they wer ged to- op ame 

_oelahelitinechu Mahathir 

‘About 9 aelock on tho 10th tay got of 

about to eet op the wind, and ‘entered the 
» moath of the Um i at 2.30 Pm. 

pet eh water rea too ataton oereniete boat | 

get uy 'y proceeded o'clock, and found the 

Sor desper visa onte natin Thonae ae 
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‘Shefin bout 5 miles up tho river. Next day tl 
Sorgen ieee ara eg hain een fs 
islands. “Lemon-trees were growing on the banks, and they 


sack full of the fruit. 
PD elect posted thelact Banyan (East Indian Porte 
guese) station on the river. At 8 o'clock they passed the 


of a creck from the north called Hlabawaan, and 
arrived at Gublewaan, a kraal of tho chief of Silinda, on the 
south bank, at 5 o'clock p.at. It is built on a sand hill called 


2lst M}Dubois nd a vst from the chief Matahi-Inkomo (hie 

fr. Dubois then discovered. that he should have gone 
15 miles higher up the river, but that the natives had infimi- 
dated the boatmen, and made them stop here in hopes of 
extorting something from him. In this they were disappointed, 
since he was not to be frightened into giving, as would. have 
‘been the caso with.» Portuguese, 

On the 25th some of the native dug-out canoes arrived to 
convey him up the river. They are smaller and longer than 
those usually found on these rivers, and are consequently rnuch 
more manageable affairs, ‘Two men paddle them, one in the 
‘bow and one in the stern, ‘They use loug paddles shaped like 


spoons. 

On the 28th he started again, but preferred walking along 
the river bank, He found many marshy streams, and other 
ie almost impassable. Here ho saw many “mali palms,” 

ke gigantic date palms, but of quite a different family,—very 
handsome and umbrageous, and branching out from near 
the ground to a great height. his parti called tho Sins 7 


diate Next day ho 

the destination of yesterday's boat cargoes; but found that & 
large island obstructed the passage, He hnd thorefare 10 
descend the river again in a canoe for an hour, and then ascend 

the other channel for two and half hours to Umiyangu’s. After 
Junding he passed through a deep marshy tract bordering the 
river for 3 miles. It was) mostly up to his armpits. He esti- 
mated that the sea was only about Smiles distant to-the east, 
though he was about 50 miles from the mouth of the river, OW 
the rd of August they started again, passing along the easter 
edge of a large reedy and marshy flat, with pools of water, 
until they arrived at Maahela's, where they stopped. Next day, 
porsuing a north-easterly course, they eresed two. swat 
streams flowing to the west. This was the Showa i 


Sth, whilst out shooting, he crossed one branch of 
the Umkomogazi again (which is here not more than 25 yands 
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wide at the utmost, but deep) on to an island which he found 
to be covered with large ponds having hippopotami in them. 
He deseribes the natives as growing plenty of sugur-cane, of the 
variety called " China” in Natal, Next day they erosed two 
marshy streams flowing westward, and the next day four 
more, 

‘On the 8th he crossed five streams flowing as nsual to the 
loft, or away from the sea. ‘This part of the country, or Inhlang- 
wanyan's district, he describes as being the best he had seen ; it 
is open, grassy, and park-like. 

On the 12th he passed two more streams, crossing as usual 
on fallen trees. as the bottoms were not firm. ‘They flowed 
westwards, 

‘The whole of this part of the country was covered with bush, 
sometimes very dense, but mostly more open. 

On the 16th'wo met, and his proceedings now merged in mine 
for many, many weary months to come. His ideas with 
to the Umkomogaxi, or King George's River are, that though 
‘the mouth is only deep enough to admit boats, the: channel 
itself is deep. It never exceeds 100 yards cross, and is not 
600 as stated by Captain Elton. ‘The’ navigable part extends 
for about 70 miles, but at the greatest distance is only a tow 
tiles from the sea, as it runs parallel with the coast lino from 
the north after the main stream (which rises near Lydenburg) 
has burst through the Bomba Mountains, ‘The main afluents 
of this river aro the Sabilala, the most northerly; upon the 
upper waters of which gold is now being found. It joins the 

it stream below the Bomba Mountains, that is, om 
ic castarn ida of them. The next ie the Umgwenis, which 
Joins the main stream just at the ie mountains, 
‘and the last is the Umkomasi, which falls in above the Bomba 
on the west side. All theso tributaries, and the: river itself, 
ise inthe neighbourhood of Lydenburg, at an altitude. of 
between 5500 and 6000 fect above the sea, and in one of the 
finest and healthiest countries in the world. ‘The: coast lands, 
drained by this river, are fertile enough, but the climate is too 


Unhealthy for, European colonisation," Except for depts. of 
goods at to hn mee a 
psi rome 

had just come str 

iohiceaiins ory 
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ask sect And thos the bearers new down the onde at 
‘the next petty chief's place, about 3 miles on. 
‘We were enabled to make a further distance of 7 miles that 
7: but left several of the loads behind for want of bearers. 
ssuceceding day we were only able to cross from one rise 
to another, through a swamp, to the kraal of Madolo. This 
‘wasa large one, with a capital old chief, who killed two goats 


fore 
(On the 21st of August we were enabled to reach the Lim- 
popo again, after what would have been two hours’ walk if 
‘the bearers pee eanltio sys ‘We struck it about 4 
tiles higher up than where I had crosed on. the downward 
¥ p. Skirting: its banks for about an hour-and-a-half, 
Trovgit us opposite to Munjobo's We otioad many spts it 
‘the river, even in this 5 miles’ stretch, where the sand-bars 
would make it quite impossible to take a row-boat over them. 
Here, as elsewhere in this account, Tcan give an unqualified 
contradiction to no Elton’s statement that the river is 
tare een a is the dy se of the yar thogh 
will do him the justice to say he never saw the lower part 
he ver; his weguts rar o higher op 
‘Opposite Manjobo's, I determined to put my Iknow- 
gs ofthe pre oth tt nd therefore estoneily a's 
bat privately determined to ford it. I then waded right 
across therriver to the other side, and fonnd it up to my ribs in 
: The river was 20 altered since I wad Ist 
here in 1868 that I should not have known it. Then it flowed 





rs 
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A little: 
this it shoals to 3 feet in m very narrow channel. 
latitude of Manjobo's being 24° 41'e. and the oath, 
river 25° 12's, the whole difference of latitnde is $1 
the difference in longitude. is not more than 5 miles 
‘hole distance ina dieot line ie, tiles, so that the 
mich margin for navigable water here. 

‘The loads came in by driblets until the 24eh, 
Induna arrived with the fast. Te was useless 
wait until all the goods were ‘on ahead, 50 


eee Gare 
ach 2EEe 
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adopted the plan of getting together as many bearers as 
ible; and golag vith tho first loods, at the una time louriog 
Tnessage ‘that we should not wait for ef ere: ‘bat hurry on to 
the Ring and inform him that they would not carry his thin 

avg ow ben recoil fn my prope ofl poston 
Wythe King's imossengor, Y told Manjobo that I expected to ba 
nude weleome to the country, 

Several changes hud taken place since 1868, At that time 
wood was ag scarce near the river as it is now: but-now there 
vas tolerable display of thorn trees near to the kraal, which 
T remembered noticing when they were growing in 1868. They 
‘were then five or six feet high, but now they were casted 
irger, The country also seemed to be more traversed in 
dircetions by patls, and cattle wero to be found at every kraal 
ot the left side of the river; whereas formerly there were but 
{ow domestic: atimals. of any kind. ‘The. valley was, in 1868, 
almost uninhabited below Sidudu's, and even in the more thickly 
Bsple parts cathe were sear. "Now he kal were thiol 
Gortedorer the plains, and catle were eon at every one of 

es 

We spent the time, until the month of Septomber, in 
a Mrteave Covetig tx the Gaulle ote ita teerayteia 

‘ling it, making. the sail, and ao forth. ‘During this time we 
also nade inquiries as to our route, und the nature of the 
‘country we should have to pass through’; and we then first heard. 
{hat the country from ig ciiaspope ta tt Gasaibepianee 

SUS Nate wan Ga sen bua coor deed slams, ion oeae 


























Gere fiphea 

‘Boing informed that there was some game in the nejghbour 
hood) wo went for a day's eee 
ee large pond, we save only: 





sages ote We Wo foou hs coentey-henn tl ; 
coat ope and eneo marehy space, but now quite 


Aiad up. 
north wad a considerable elevation, which the uativer 
{informod/-us was on tho left bank of the Saguti River. Return 
ing by & more easterly route, we came upon some brackish 
which eyiontly drained into the Saguti ‘To the Left 
waterfowl 


here 
ee = 


untied and unoccupied by the nate co wean io lave 
ee Epes eo 


we 
way too Usloutenine tte ee Biiay Kal of Bin 
mata Vary etetiae ase The etd ‘kraal was’ a 
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ereditable construction, built of thick, straight poles, driven into 
the and crossing each other diagonally, like a number 
of the letter X side by side, and forming such a dense 
stockade that the cattle could not be scen inside. ‘There 
was probably room in it for one or two thousand head, 
but it does not usually contain more than a hundred. There 
‘wore not many huts there, as it had been ouly lately erected; 
- Dut we were informed that it was intended to vie with Panda's 
royal residence, “Nudwengu,” in the Zalu country, in which 
the huts are said to be six rows di 
‘We were hospitably received, tla into the great hut, 
to be entertained with beer, or fyuala, as it is generally called, 
which isa fermented decoction of the meal of the red Holew 
Sorghum, ot “ Mabele.” The hut had a floor polished like black 
marble, and nearly as hard. As usual with the Zuln section of 
the inhabitants, the door was made so low and small that ove. 
could barely get in easily on kands and knees, and when onco 
inside nothing could be seen for some moments, until the pupil 
of the eye accommodated itself to the gloom. After our enter 
tainment, we retumed through open serub, over red sil, ad 
among enphorbias. We noticed quantities of a peculiar and 
beaut pink fowering plan, very plentfal in this com 
‘ut with which botanical books are not yet familiar, ‘The 
natives eall it “Shimormyan,” or the little baobab, and it ee 
tainly sometimes bears the same peculiar appearance that some 
of those goutylooking stems do when seen in their winter 
nakedness; but instead of putting of its holiday sti a ta { 


flowers, very much resemblis 
in the contrast of the red ribs 
ground. ‘They are quite leafless at all seasons ; and when not in 
lower, are bare, dead, plethori~looking things, growing up it 
‘8 meaningless sort of way, from their bulbous roots. In favour 
able, sandy situations they attain to A height of about 7 fo 
but usually they are about $ feet high. The nutives suy that 
every part of them is very poisonous. They are pretty 
distributed over the whole region of the Umblenga country 
Limpopo, even to near Lydenl They are also found in 
stony spots as far south as the Pongola,in Zulu Land, Seed 
vessels are sometimes found upon them, shaped like an elongated 
military frog-baton, and of a dark purple-red colour. 
font a, Plentifl in the 2m Doubtless a res 
furnished with proper nets could find sufficient objects in 
uundeseribed and unknown iaabitents ofthe thers of, the 
Lower Limpopo to form material for » good-sized yolume 
‘The river tems with aquatic birds. 
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‘We started from Manjobo’s place on the 4th of September to 
ge tothe sea, which wo expected to each on tho following day. 

e found the river so shallow, and the channels so tortuous, 
that we could not avoid runing aground once or twice in 
rounding sharp comers, though our erait drew only a few inches 
of water. Sometimes a stretch of deep water afforded a little 
fair sailing; but the north and north-west winds, being only 
morning breezes, died away about 10 o'clock, and were followed 
Ty-e;pal, Wo thon took to the oars, and found sowing to be 
harder work than we had expected. About 2 o'clock the sea- 
[breeze began to spring up, and was usually adverse, 

‘When in some bends of the river with the wind a-beam, wo 
made good way, but in others we wero delayed, and in’ one 
or two places there was not more than 2 feet of water. During 
the first day's jonmey the river was obstructed by sandbauks, 
often. very crooked and altogether unnavigable at this eeason, 
‘Thescoond day's voyage presented but little change, Sometimes 
hippopotami and orocodiles wore met, with and fired at; many 
water-birds and waders were seen. The natives were extremely 
astonished to see a bout impelled by a sail, ‘They followed us 
for miles aloug the banks in dense crowds, Mr. Dubois inter 
preted many of their exclamations of surprise, such as, «'There 

the fatliors of ships!” “There go ducks!” “‘There go 
fehl” There go binds that eal on the waters!” ‘There go 
the children of the sea!” In the afternoon we passed the con 
fluenco of the Shohozoli and Shengane, or Saguti rivers. To 
‘wands the afternoon of the seventh, wo crossed. the limit of the 
tidal rise, which leo limits the navigability of the river, anil 
soon afterwards passed “Sidudu’s” reach and island. Under 
tho westerm bank of the river, and between it and the island, 
there are 7 feet of water, though the channel is not mone than 
800 feot across. After this thore are 2 fathoms and npwards, 

About 4 o'clock we put up at Inyama’s kraal_on the west 
bank, about 2 miles directly south of Sidudu’s. Hero I 
somo fine silurus, or “barber,” as thoy are called it Natal. 
banks wero now muddy and’ the water discoloured. The river 


was, however, a fine sheet of water, extending 300 
ates fen bank to Ga se on the foal that toe 
a eae owe RS 


‘The natives sl continued to follow 
astonishment in their very original manner. 
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to show ident signs of tidal 
by chs oe anu Tet at ome 

water. intensely hot, and during the middle 
etisk Nea a ha a ‘ 


led off in it canoe, and gave us a calabash full, 
Taarerieatea soto tec trea ie. aaah al i 






hours. We arrived there af last just as the land party, were 
erssing the river. This was the best day's voyage that bad 
‘eon made—altogether about 18 miles. 

IntehiIntshi in 1868 was uninhabited, but now we found the 


again. ‘The Chobis claimed nearly all. He had been eight OF 
ane years living ana relages He averred that the most emuel 
tyranny in one's own home was 


charity of others. 





inl 
Starting early on the seventh day, we found the morning: 
breeze atid us well hog the Sey oe at 
and the outgoing tide addei considerably to our way. Abode 
2 clock the sein setting in stifly made the Spe 
Tough to beat against, and therefore we'put up for the 
Ziblaogu’s kraal on the right bank of the mee ground. 
was being nerly dug up, and the huts wen Sheet be 
recent erections. We i it E 
the river was as yet uninhabit more marshy than 
Hero the water of the river eam iy Brackish tat the 
natives procure drinking. 
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stagnant creeks flowing towards the base of the hills to the east, 
where the Inkuluzian runs. The banks were now low and 
apparently marshy, On the west side small crocks were ovea- 
sionally. passed, but on the other bank the path was uninter 
rupted Ly any streams Having been hospitably entertained 
as usual, we prepared for the last day's journey ; but as the 
canoe might not be able to reach the sea before the ebb-tide, T 
determined to walk down, as I particularly wished to ascertain 
the tidal hour, and mark the rise and fall 
As the river wound about considerably, we struck neross the 
grassy flats for 5 oF 6 auiles and found only a few huts just being 
sree on he magifeeit alluvial sal, which Noro every 
appearance of being occasionally inundated. About 10 o'cloel 
we came’ to'a peculiar sandy ridge, running out into the plain 
from the main ridges in a-very enrious manner, for some 4 miles. 
From the appearince of some arenaceous Titestone, it would 
seem that a substratum of compact limestone forms the spine of 
this sandy ridge, which has tls resisted denudation or degra 
dation to the general level of the alluvial plain, Fresh-water 
springs inte found along its sides, and the ordinary seattered 
bush of the conntry covers it; showing that it is part of the 
original line of blown sand which existed when the sea occupied 
this ancient delta. ‘The presence of fresh water and the elevated 
site attract tho inhabitasts that are found pleutifully upon it, 
eal ‘Tongas; few Zulus being found much’ south of 
du, 
Buffalo spoor was seen, ind many bones and horns were found 
strewn about the kraal, 5 
‘Towards the sea, the high iges limited the view, and 
below them mangroves lined the of the Inkuluzian river, 
us I supposed it to be. Passing over this rather pictaresque 
bs we again descended to the flat, and approached the river. 
ho'tide was now neatly out; and the current running along: 
with « } smooth, determined WY eenind seemed rather to 
eee ma es ae when they got into the deep ee 
ey apparently preferred to get a footing on a coutvenient 
bank thrown doen by the Giiandsan river, wbiel dsboushed 
into-the main stream on the right bank, just above Matamin’s 
keraal, where we had now arrived, ‘The view from this 

















2. 
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‘ } 
‘one point of which is of considerable height, and capped with 
red soil. 


6 Fiver itself has a margin of high mangroves, looking like 
Petes ait a ete onl meng tributary, 
the Silaudann, in. the middle distance, bucked by the green 

in and brown grassy hill, make a pleasing effect. On 
des ts sos ha rece mostly covered with 
dense scrub, and have large bare patches of white sand. glim- 


ing in the sunlight, 
ihe las ferry is eitcto at Matamin's and isthe ono enemy 
used by travellers between Inhambane and Delagoa Bay. 
believe it to be tho Inst ferry for practical puxposes, tho 
there is one more about 8 miles neater the sei on the enst 
of the Inkuluzsan river, We cross. at Matamini's, and found 


‘two small creeks running into. tho. river, as we 4 
ite banks for 3 miles, We then taraed across $he at, an 
amo upon a clear stream of water, completely filled and. over 
shadowed by a kind of palm-tree, somewhat like gigantic 
grass, covered with a kind of large, blunt, thorn-li 
and having roots standing ont from the ground like thos of 
tho sore pi 
‘The water in this stream was about 2 feet deep and 50 yards 
‘wide, and. was quite fresh. As T waded through it, with its 
Inxnriant growth making over mo a twilight gloom, aniover — 
rn by parasitio creeping ferns, throwing their slender offshoots 
across the beams of sunlight, it gave mo an idea of the forma 
tion of the coal-beds when the world sweltered in the vapour 
bath that is so congenial to this kind of vegetation, — Tim 
diately on crossing it I ascended the il, and found the soi ex 
1 top ; but fertile. A broken and picturesque 
com Dow esta aroun ‘Away to the left cod bebingy 
the river mn betwoon dark, straight, firsha anon 
gradually widening nti sand-pit on the laf bank a 
contracted it as it entered the inner bay behind the bars 
impede its entrance, as the surf plainly showed, Goats were at 
all the huts, and several springs were passed on the way to the 
seashore, Skirting the ridge and descending to. the marshy 
plain, I reached the bank of the river just as the tide was ae 
Dighes, at 4.04 rat, so that thet may'e canal ae al 
or “Establishment of the Port,” as itis ealled in nati 


Having watched it for some time and marked the place, I 
‘was glad to return inland to get away from the sea-breesy 
Thick was tow blowing cold and strong fo lesa tho Wales 
of the lagoon into waves. 

On returning to Pazaman’s kraal, the first I had reached om 
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the top of the ridge after crossing the stream, I fonnd my come 
panions had arrived. 
pees s ‘severe attack of fever which I had here, 
‘we moved on to Magajin’s kraal, the nearest to the sea, and 
which is situate at the back of the hill I have named “Unbe- 
Tiever's Mount.” "The gardens passed through were apparently 
fertile. This district is called Makanagwin, and that on the 
other side, Intshi-In 
‘There were « few goats here, a couple of which the natives 
ited tous, I ascended the highest points of the hill near 
wre, but left the still higher one, called “ Keate’s Cop,” unas- 
cended. ‘The view of the bars was complete. The sandy spit 
called Erskine Point, running out from tbe east shore, appeared 
nearly to join the west bank. From its point bar Curr 
ly to join th bank. From its point a bar curved 
, southwards and westwards, and ran outwards, which at low water 
is almost dry. Further to the east, down the beach, another 
bar with still heavier breakers on it seemed to enclose the smaller 
one, and ran out beyond it, both ending some distance short of 
the opposite shore, "Inserted like a wedge between them was a 
very broad and heavy line of breakers, extending from the 
western point called “Clarkson,” to within about 50 fathoms of 
the broken water of the opposite shore. ‘There were no breakers 
through a space of about 10 fathoms in the centre of the outlet, 
‘the great waves rolling in curled over the bars and broke; but 
only made a great heavein the channel, and continuing forward 
and tumbled over on the inner bar, the channel 
‘through which being near to ‘the western shore, was protected by 
pte through all 
unbroken 1 was invariably kept open ug 
the bars even during stiff’ gales; but it was unfortunately rather 
‘tortuons, and in fact nearly the shape of the letter 8. A vessel 
tering would go throngh the first var lending dae north, until 
she passed completel Pee it. Broken water would then 
‘ve direetly in font of her, and she would have to turn tovans 
‘the western shore until she sighted the opening through the 
inner bar, a few fathoms only, and then turn sharply: round, 
keeping the centre of the channel ina N.N.E, course, until the” 
entrance of the trae river is reached, ‘There would be 4 fathoms - 
Sobel pests the mouth ofthe inner beryand the 
in sal ony i Pare) 
"my boat was not fit to go out to sea, even f 
spt exe (ohh I couldnt), Teanot as to the 
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would have to be exercised in entering the river, as a strong 
current sets out at ebb-tide against the western shore (within the 
inner bar), whieh would inevitably run a vessel in it, as she has 
‘to approach within less than‘a stone's throw of it. ' The vesel 
must on no account enter except just before flood-tide, and not 
vwhien the tide is running down. - When once within ‘the river 
there is ity of water, even up to Inyama's, for a 200-ton 
‘yessel; that is about 60 miles by water. It is altogether 
more navigable and larger river than the King George's 
fu gat or the Mapoota (Uni) in Delagon Bay, and 
is singularly free from islands. Beyond the one at Siduda’s, 
which can’ scarcely be called one, there is not another ou 
it, except a small’ patch of reeds just below Inyama's, AS 
faras 1 can ascertain, the King George's River is never 
amore than 200 yards,'and usually only” 100 broad (in this. 
matter I again contradict Captain Elton's account); but/the 
navigable portion of the Limpopo is usually between 300 and 
400 yanls across and the upper part of it in the dry sean 
100 and 150. 
Looking inland, the whole of the alluvial plain of the Lim- 
pope gan be seen in its green, grasy covering stretched on 
ea 
On the right bank, between this river and the hills, isa flaty 
covered with reeds and alms, very marshy and onlay, E 
should think, Further inland, patches of reeds betoken an Oo 
casioual pool. On each side are sandy and bushy rists, of 
dark fed colour in their winter nakedness, and far away onthe — 
faint bine horizon a little roughness is seen, indicating the eleva- 
tions about the Sagnti River. It is one of the richest valleys in 
the world, callings for capital and energy to develop it. 
On each side of the river allavial patches form the beginning of 
those bush-covered and worthless limestone plains that cibane 
90,000 square miles of this part of South-east Africa. We 
less they are to all but-the Kadir, who ekes out his miserable 
crops with rats and such other vermin as nature grants, and 
with such game as is found in the more fayoured spots. ‘To tht 
left, Inundine and the other high hills near the sea complete the 
panoramie circle. ~ae 
‘This point is nearly 450 feet above the river; but “ Keates 
Cup” is considerably higher, and is a well-marked point SOF 
maritime purposes. Two caps of bush, with a bright red, sandy 
patch between them on its very summit, make it a me 
spicuous landmark. It is, in round numbers, about 600 feet 
ove the sea. ‘These hills, together with “ Elton’s Hi 
sandy flats at their bases, and the bare blown’ 
stern shore, rising in one place to a high conical 
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called Dubois’ Danes, mark the embouchure of the river beyond 
the possibility of mistake, 

‘The latitude, as determined from the natural horizon in 1868, 
was s. 25° 15'; but the mist from’ the surf, and other ciremm- 
stances incident upon such an observation from the shore, 
doubtless affected the result. Captain Owen’s determination 
was 25° 11°6", a difference of 34 miles. On this occasion the 
mean of several stellar and solar observations exactly agreed 
with the celebrated surveyor's detomminaton, namely, latitude 
8. 25°12. 

‘The longitude by hmar distance could not be determined on 
amy former journey on account of adverse circumstances; but om 
this occasion was found to be 33°45) e.; disagresing, there- 
fore, with Captain Owen's chronometric determination by 14 ; 
his being stated 33° 31 x. C 

I pretend to no great practical acquaintance with the obsery= 
ation by lunar distances, so that doubtless Captain Owen’ 
longitude is more correct than mine. Thad brought a shi 
chronometer with me, but the jolting on a Kafi’s back, and 1 
violent o of temperature, threw it entirely ont of order, 
s0 much 20, that, although the rate was steady when stationary, 
it was eccentric and tho error large when carried about, It was 
therefore quite uscless to tell the Greenwich time, and thence 
the longitude, and was merely used to beat time for an observi- 
tion, As our watches were ‘stopped by their immersion when 
the bout upset, of couse tho chronometer invalnable, 
but not more eo than an ordinary watch would have done. 

‘Wo went down to the shore on the 18th, and stayed there 
until the 28nd, We crossed over and found the deepest water 
in the channels near the east bank, 4 fathoms. I made some 
soundings, but could get none of my party to venture in the 
Sey enon rar tint and therefore the: survey, was 

ltogether It. 

T measured a base line of 250 fathoms, and threw together 
some rongh triangles, to get a sort of general idea of the course of 
tho river, and definitely and finally settled the question as to its 
breadth. It is, at the actual month, exactly 131} fathoms: 
across at high-tide. Hero again I contradict Cepesin Elon 
‘statements. ‘Tho sundy spit named Erskine 

is at 
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agreeing to walk thither, ascending the hills so as to avoid the 
marshes. 


‘constant and strong breeze which blows from the sea 
eee sesot of the river moch casi than the dosent 


Shongh agains he cone wet at a gol ped and gt 
We 


gamby othe 260 re 
ly next morning wo arrived at Intshi- 
Tntshi's wh the day was showery we made 
easily, and could ave doubled it, showing how the sinuosities 
of the river the journey by water. ' 
The next day we cromed the river ina canoe, 
's 


Shes G0 Boing dias ad con, we 
e and cool, we slept at 
Sie op err apap calle’ a 





of teaspoonfals of that medicine after » pargative.” Ieappeaed 
that he thought that prevention was better tad cure, as he had 
drunk the whole, with another fellow’s assistanee, in. 






days. iy 
The navigable and commercial capabilities of the Lit 

may be summed up thus: It is of entry, and has 6 

miles of navigable water, 25 miles in a direct 


and flowing through a fine alluvial yalley 15 miles 4 
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‘The productions are hides, horns, nitive furs, gums (including 
copal, I believe), ground-nuts, vegetable ivory, ivory, orchills 
Tichen, mingrove poles, perhaps little cotton (which grows 
wild, and is used by the natives), honey, and beeswax’ Its 
advantages of position are its proximity to Lydenburg, where 
bread-stufls are grown, ‘To the new gold rezions there the 
distance is 170 miles in a straight line, and it is near to the 
northern parts of the South African Republic. Its prineipal 
disadvantage is the fever prevailing there, as well as at 
Bay, Inhambane, and all the other towns on the east coast north 
of the 27th parallel of sonth latitude; but which does not 
extend beyond the foot of the mountain steeps that everywhero 
Tun moro or less near to the coast as far as Abyssinia. Thess 
Plateaux of Africa are (at all events in the southern pasts) 
generally 0s healthy as Madeira, 

Manjobo was not now at his krual, and kept us waiting ten 
days before he roturned. He still ‘po: that he bid no 
omer to provide bearers, and added that war, not goods, was 


On Monday, the 9th of October, we started ; and as no bearers 
appeared we left the things behind, and travelled only a short 


fext morning suficient men were procured to tako us to the 
confluence of ‘the Saguti, erossing: that river at the same ferry 
Phere I had hod a dispute with an extortionate. forrymail 
He never appeared for his fathom of calico adjudged to him by 














ext morning we made a short to Hilal 's, at 

the confluence of the Shohoroli River wah the agen 
Hlalugwan's is not far from Sidndu's. As ‘no bearers could 
be collected the ‘next day we were obliged to stay; but on the 
Second morning we made a good start, and alooed immediately 
crowed the deep marshes and pools that everywhere settle, at 
the bases of the hills. Wo found some. papyrne-rush growing 
in them about 10 fect high. Ascending the slopes, we had 
fine view of the country towards the sea, and Cate 

We found many inhabitants, and much cultivation of 


‘The bash denso and high, indicating + 
Seospton of soll inn Tho aed eh nding» Me 
re We 
pace ted rs ver Te 
‘Wo had now apparently just touched. upon the edge of the 
narrow «trip of country near the coast. te which cat 
wore not yet desiccated ; for we pasced a lake on. rs 
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‘others of the sume kind nearer the coast. The country now 
Began to reasrume the same charucter as that observed on my 
southward journey. 

‘On the Toth, Nr. Dubois and some Kafirs being ill with the 
fever, we made very little way, but began to see evidences of 
-Chobi i in large clearings of bananas and some acres of 
‘Pinsapoles air was laden with the scent of the zreenish- 
white flowers: 





of a runner, which we afterwards discovered was 

the umtshanjows, a swect and agreeable fruit, growing in 
‘bunches of red berries, from which the natives make a very 

palatable wine, of a deep rich red colour, Amore beautifally- 
eented shrab could scarcely be found. While in health no ane 

eeiesieney omnes, ‘but under the influence:of fover it — 

seems insufferably oppressive. | 

"We now bad attacks of fever regularly every fifteen or sit- 








‘teen days, and had to lay up for two or three days at each 
time. I shall, therefore, not mention them except incidentally. 
Calomel, Dover's powder, emetics, and quinine always proved 
effective remedies. We each pasted through about thirty 
attacks doring this journey; and generally it was obliging 
enough to take one of us at a time. 
On the 16th we got to Undiri’s place, where we were obl 
to drink water caught off the smokebegrimed thatch of 
native: huts in the bark troughs iy described. Tt was 
simply abominable. The coantry being but a sandy waste, 
hese a no ronning water except in the samen. S 
ole acres of pineapple gardens were passed through 
1s, and wo also mw some of the Umehala Bg trees: r 
‘We now passed through a belt of fine forest, with some the¢s 
safliciently gh aod tall toro nt/simber Seon 
fany india-rubber vines were also seen, but mostly tapped 
‘and therefore valueless. “A 2 Cea 
‘This india-rubber vine is similar to that on the west oust 
of Africa, as described by Du Chailln, It has a very 
warty bark, ands very few leaves at the extromitics of the 
uppermost branches, which are small and round. ‘The fruit i 
het thosi om Jomon, mottled with green and whit 
‘oung, and yellow wl it acid. flavout 
he atives makeva palatable Termntel Sa from ite 
gutsie rind is apparently ard; though it 
fingers. It contains about a dozen 
yellow mucilaginous matrix or pulp. ine 
Sometimes measures six inches in diameter, and occasionally’ 
along the ground for some distance before it finally asce 
is only found in the densest forests, and in company with 
lianas and creepers, and frequently om good 
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On the 17th, a 9-mile walk brought us to Mabingwan’s who 
is a Chobi, but tributary to Umaila, and chief of a lures Wi, 
Frit lies 8 fine old savage, anil has the reputation of hnving 
His neat wives and daughters on this coast. MMs, Dubois being 
sick, we could not go on for two da 
he whole of this country about Mubingwan's is very sandy 
{nd worthless, thouzh close around his krual there uppears. ty 
pe, tidgo of slightly better soil. Ttis also very heavily tim. 
ered, but soon opeus Out again into the dreary Uintonto ins 
ring is at the head of a long open grassy flat that loo 
like the be of somo anciunt river cr entiary ‘Wo met ooe 
some Portuguese Kafirs’ trading indiarubber and. beeswas, 
Hitherto we bad made no northing, or rather had been veering 
to all points of the compass, gradually getting more, ease 
Stellar letitudos at Mabingwan’s showed ime that Iwas in lat 
24°41 sand therefore exnctly in a line with Manjobo's re 
sidence, which we had left eleven days before, and which was 
only. 24 miles (of longitude) distant. ‘This i 2 specimen of the 
tate at which we travelled with the Royal bearers of Umaila. 
On the 20th we made about $ miles to Bitin's Kraal, where 
Thad fever, but was able to posh on to another kraal. On the 
25n1, we passed through the Umtemby district, called after that 
south of Lorenzo Marques by the inhabitants, who are ome 
Grants thonce, ‘Thero are soveral sheets of water or lakes 
ere; but 
‘wards, 














coast at abouit 20 miles’ distance. The 
called Mi 


about 4 miles long. It is salt, and contaios hy 
‘Tho natives say that there is game in its netted, 
Sonsisting of gnus, pallahs, and sable antelopes: but we sue 
none, 

Ae now struck seross a white sandy ridge, covered with 


Umtonto wood, and to another where we fonnd 
excellent water, and pat up at Pasar x 


© hear here, and hi 
‘ween this and the sea, ‘The soil, 
sand 


as the natives said, We were fin llel with the 





next morning (27th), after the 

boaters, we procured about thine 

{Re gepts o flo, wo got to lamba 
larger an forest than usa 

Tea i He eet at dela oh 


fortified villages, ‘The stockade here was old and worm-ealen 
VoL. xL¥. = @ 


i 
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‘the huts were of a better description than we had hitherto 
with. They had side walls about 4 fect 6 inches high, 
doors on hinges. ‘These doors were usually made of a 

fed stems of the Mali palm put into a wooden framework, 

Srorked at one end on pin athe bottom and 2 
into holes in the lintel and threshold, To the height 
of the knees the doorway was blocked up by two plauksto 
ut the dogs, fowls, e, These planks are often curiously 

‘The huts, though high, wore obstructed by a sort of 
wicker-work staging for storing’ grain lower than the heady 

20 that often forgetting this, in getting up, a blow on the 

jum made them somewhat uncomfortable for any but 


is stockade wns but a small, one, containing, only about 
150 huts, 

We did not leave next day, but the day after wo made a 
start, and soon eame in sight of the Eshicomi River (which is 
the Umbelinzi under another name), As it was unfordable in 
straight lino, and the native boats were too sliglit for the 
packages we ad to go up ome dstano tothe ford, whieh we 

to bo about chest deep, and about 40 yards across. 

‘Blue wate in_ bloom and. with round leaves 
‘covered the stream in all directions, at times completely hiding 
it. Near the ford great quantities of the Mali palm were. seem 

quite an imposing sight. 

After fording, we passod down the stream again, and ascended. 
the hills that border the river on the opposite. side, where we 
discovered outorops of limestone. In the drift there was 
reed fence for fellg Danone, ‘The natives often obstruct the 
stream with these fences, leaving only simall openings, into 
which they insert creels or fishing-baskets, which the fish 
coming up enter and are eanght. 

We arrived at Mangorby’s stockade the same evening, ‘This 
‘was built on the bank of the river, which had now i jenodl to, 
shout 600 yards, and took the name of Inyarhimi. ‘There wet® 
about 1000 inbabitants in this stookade, 

‘The Chobis are a fine race, lighter in colour than either the 
Tongas or the Zulus, and with more finely-cut lips and feutuns 
‘They are decidedly of the Basuto type, and do not belong 10 
the same stock as most of ‘the other natives of the eoultry 
They distigure themselves frightfully by lines of Jumps (les 
protuberant than knobs) down the centre of the forehead anil 
nose, from ear to ear across the lip, and from ear to cat 
across the chin. They. haye a loi almost to the 
ground, a round shield, a powerful bow, ot Et iron arrow 
thoroughly: poisoned. 
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ie momen wear heavy brass rings round the nock, wrists 
and ankles, with a short petticoat of blue calien, over 
which they put on what is now fashionable, called a panier” 
oF“ peplum” amongst ns, namely, a piece of bark blinkot ent 
into'n V shape behind and before, so that the pointed ends 
shall hang down on each side, Wher tho countty is less dis: 
turbed, they enltivate oranges, lemons, eabbazges, aud so forth, 
and eattle, 

After about four hours’ walk, we reached Matshunkulu's 
stockade. ‘This walk was along’ the Tnyathimi River, on the 
banks of which we found the village. 

Next day we made about five hours’ walk, to Singubagapa’s 
stockade, which was a very large one, Just before gett 
there wo crossed w stream flowing into the Inyarhimi, 

This was the last stockade we stopped at; bnt Matshunkue 
Iu’s is the largest and tmost densely inhabited. It contains, I 
should think, 1500 inhabitants. ‘They all have great numbers 
of domesticated bees, whose hives are kept in the dwelling 
dts.” The bees fly about, and do not seem to bo at all ill-tome 
pered or hasty with their stings. 

The Inynrhimi River bears, as is usual amongst all these 
tribes of other than Zulu origin, a number of names until it 
enters the son. From tho ford downwards, for the 12 ot 13 
miles which T saw, it is:nbont 600 yards broad, and 10 feat 
deep, Near the banks floating reeds row, showing that there 
is Dut an imperceptible current. ‘The natives describe it a8 
Sontinuing thus to the sea, but as being at Inkumbi 
Phe left bank is bordored by densely-bushed bluiflike rises : 
bout the othor bank (though also densely wooed) appara to Ba 
nore level. ‘The country is of little value neae the 2 
being mostly of white sand; but it is thickly inhabited, 
Apparently produces gront quantities of beeswax. ‘There i 
10 danger to white travellers in this country, and altogether 
the ‘small strip known as the land of the Obobis i « most 
interesting part. It is sltogother undoserit, and almont 
paknown to civilised men. Whether the Inyarhimt (or the 
Zavora of the charts) is. suficieutly navigable at its month for 
{le entrance of lane docked boats is uncertain; but should ft 
‘be; good trade could be carried on botween it and 
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"These natives work well in wood and iron. Their wooden 
ing bowls are celebrated throughout the esis 7 
live principally on manioe or cassava, which they 
Tait soucted And boiled. For summer ney when the manioo 
Fe apt to be watery and ancatable, they break up the root and - 
on, Un thi state wena tastes ike eeoNs 
it it wakes a 





A ‘day's delay now occurred, as the next stage was a very 
Heng on, About hymen had ative, with whom we started, 
Toning some loads behind. We ascended the rises that bordat 
the river, and found them about 200 feet above its level, Passe 
ing on first through native clearings, and then through dense 
bush, we came to a marsby stream, which is the same os that 
formeny dovcrbel as entering, the Inyarhimi near Sin 
Ys, but now about S miles back. fe appears to rao in thi 
also few miles farther on. 3 
‘We now over a sandy and bushy ridge to extensive 
open ‘or rather a grey flat with stunted ivory palt, 
called Inyansuna. Four miles over this brought us to © 
Fumning stream flowing from the ‘north, called Monjo, 18 feet 
wide and 12 inches deep. It enters ‘the Inyarhimi. 
waters are brackish. The flat now became covered with pools, 
sometimes fresh and sometimes salt. The formation was art= 
tuceous Limestone. A large lagoon or salt lake had evdently 
deen the former occupant of this tract. Some gume was 
consisting of qnaggus and gnus. We were not able to got 
across to the habitations on the other side that night, and were 
therefore obliged to camp out under a clump of tres 
nmoming’s wall, ill over the flat brought us agua to the 
sandy ridges that surround it, and to my former path. We 
rested at a kraal during the heat of the day, and towards afer 
noon started again, Woe had not gone more than a mile on 
this fearfully sandy tract before wo espied a bare of 
loose sand, extending, as we imagined, 4 or 5 miles in front of 
us, This staggered us altogether, and therefore we determined 
to wait for the cool of the day, When we did croat it Ww? 
iscovored that it was the bed of  desiceated lake, the bottom 
ite hard ud composed of the tual sandy lay of the 
vation that crups out in all directions, It called 
Inyatsoki. It appears that Thad skirted it om my former dowit- 
ward journey, aud crossed the Eshigibi stream, which flows into 
it, and was then spread out into a'large brackish pool, wl 
wwe now passed. A few minutes more brought us to the 
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whore wo stayed for the night, Next day wo made Mahonti's 
Kraal. “Ho is the Chief of Makwakwa, which district wo had 
now entered, A strong stream—tho Etusin—flowed from the 
oth, past the kaal, and! doubtloss joins the Umkeling 
River 








next two days, foyer attacking me, we were delayed. 
As tho, goods travelled slowly, we arranged that they should 
go tmaight from Mahout's to u'placecallal tho Mahl about 
50 mules distant in a northeasterly dirvetion ; ax there Wore no 
Kalirs of Umuila’s between this station and that, the country 
tel under Portugues rule, 

We left for Inhambano, striking my former route again at 
Maranjin's on the Inyanombi River, aid passing through the 
tarsal ub, aod, over sandy voll witch war now: (bctag dn tha 
Inhambane busin) more fertile, After leaving Mabonti's, we 
passed up the reedy River Etusin to its source, and then entéred 
‘dense bush covering a rise on the road. We had water out 
of a hollow tree called Intokwi, which forms a landmark for 
miles around, as it oyertops the rest of the bush. On the 17th 
of November we again arrived at Maxixe, Mr. Laforte's farm, 

‘on the side of the bay opposite the town of Iubambane, 

Matured gain on the 25:h of November, but di not go fa 
On the 26th, early, wo arrived at Umzulumbo's, a chief tributary: 
to Umuila, 

T havo omitted to montion thut abont 7 mils after Toaving 

wo crossed. the Inyanombi River, lower down than 
Maranjin’s, and soon after the Pipan stream flowing into it. 
., After along and tedious dispute with a chiof about bearers, 
it Was not until the 27th of December that Mr. Dubois was able 
to got any, and then only fifty-eight. "They arrived on the Ist of 
January, and, on the 3rd T started, leaving my man Matthew 
in chargo of the remainder of the goods. 

_ liumediately after leaving, I begin to ascend a high ridge oF 
hill through donso bush wnd clearings of red sandy soil. On 
tho top a tino view of the ocean was obtained. 1 a pot the 
barometer showod to bo 860 foot above the sea, which 4» quite 
on unusual clevation when the extruordinary getoral flatnem of 
‘tho country is considered, ‘Tho whole coat, frou Natal 















is tana Se al eer Sea 
and Bazarnta, In on 
this iio is backed by hs xing bigoy 


the interior; but from St. Lucia Bay northy 
Zasnibesi, the back country ‘is a sandy flat, 
tho mountainous country lying farthor 
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86 
terior, until the Limpopo is reached, when it is distant, 200 
miles from the const. This coast-ridge is composed of blown. 
sa sand, fertilised in somo places by the decomposition of inoue 
stone and yegetable débris, and thus assnming a red colour, At 
toe places ogni remains in its original sterility, This 
neircles Inhambane, in a kind of busin of fertile sofls 
‘asia rule, this ynst plain may be characterised as a * mitie 
desert.” "This great limestone plain of South-oast Afrion 
hemmed in by the mountains to the west, and. ix somewhat 
curtailed towards tho north by an extensive spur thrown out by 
‘them towards the coast, and called Gorongesi, to the north of 
Sofila, and near the Zambesi, Tt seems ulso, from different 
travellers’ accounts, to extend northwards, along the coast, evel 
to Abyrsnia being more or les broad in diferent lcalitics 

On the otlier side of this riso the view was terminated by « 

sea of bush, extending to the horizon, and there drawing a 
ght line similar to that seen on the ocean. ‘The blue 
of the distance adds to the illusion of its being a sea-view, the 
ridge apparently falling away here, and rising again a few miles 
er on. 

‘The next aa walk was as bet through bush, = bie 
‘open spaces, with grass and ivory palms. The succeedi A 
shout hous, we crowed u marshystreatm called Kita, or Unaall « 
(lat. , 28° 16} which goes into the sea to the east. I notice 
this particularly, because the maps extant are entirely wrong 
With reference to this coast. Sucl: information as is given isi 
correct as to position, and many mythical streams and moun 
tains ornament the sheets, 'This country is ealled the Dibin. 
‘To find out the wame of any district rightly is usually a difficult 
task, a8 I have been told, by the most astute scholars of the 
native tongue. That fact, together with the loss of my Journals 
will account for the patioity of Wivtriot nates throughout mp 
trols, 

On the dth of January T came to some people of quite ally 
ther tribe, and, in fact, of different co, balling, thansele 
Aalongwe, or Marongwi, and being of the Dusuto typos those it 
the Portuguese territory being runaways from tho “ Menhlin” 
and “Hlengin” adjoining, ‘They build the walls of jac 

4 


of bark. Stakes are driven in, two and two 
circle the size of the intended hut, and « pieoo of bark 
been stripped from @ tree is flattened by the action of beat, 


bout into the shape required, and when placed between the t¥ 
uprights it is kept in its shape. The circle being completed 
thas forms the walls, which are about 8 fect high, The routs 
then placed upon it, und the but is complete. ‘These hits ore 
usually very small, ‘The insides are often so filled with simped= 
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manta, the floor, withal, so broken, and the walls s0 buggy- 
ooking, that I always declined sleeping in them ; and now m 
my bed under some fine bacbabs, that stood in the clearing, 
vvarfing, by their giant proportions, men into ants, 

Another curious custom is to draw snuff up thoir nostrils 
through « long hollow bone (from a bird's wing), about 18 
inchon long, which they hold in their right hwnd, and. having 
proviously thrown the anuif into their loft, thoy thus tako it ape 
Soveral can, of course, snuff at onco by this plivn from the samme 
pan, ‘They usually wear the bone on thir neoklace of chara 
‘and other dirty-looking rubbish, each piece of which is am ine 
{alliblo “fetish” for some purpose or other. Thoy woar the: 
loin-leathor of tho interior tribes of this type. ‘Chis Toin-lonther 
has a most curios appendage, of ornament os sappos they 
‘would call it, stioking out behind like a tail or stump, Tt 
composed of one, or sometimes two, heart leathers, the 

sof the palm of the hand, ornamented with bras, aud pro- 
Jeoting in a most obtrusive manner, which must be seen to be 
























No water was to be lied at this kranl except that 
from the hollows in the baobab trees, I had heard of the 
“Hlenga” country as a term synonymous with thirst and 
hunger, and every privation pertaining to » desert; but until 
now I had not réalised their proximity. Ax the water wis 
stinking, I did not enjoy my very simple meal so well as usual 
Tn these waterless tracts the natives take advantage of the 
‘iatural aptitude of the baobab to form large hollows, and en 
then arideally by fro aud a, to catch the rninwatee 
When the thoy go to tho river, and live there wnt 
their reservoirs aro filled hy tho next wet season's rain, such ae 
itis; but this is an almost rainless country, though eae 
from 10 o'clock in the day till sunsot, is constantly filled. wit 
cumulus clouds, These clouds, however, float onwards toward 
tho hill leaving to thoso thirsty lands only tho benotit of their 
Meoting shadows, Taccount for it in this way the forests, ar 
‘woods, whioh tuniversally cover theso plains, aro mostly soattored,, 
Gul tha tooo a trgelig leave descr on, called iba 
Umtonto, or Umtshanatai opani, whieh throw Ile 
avon i sonson When thoy aro in leaf 
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stratum, they condense, and fall in the form of drizaling — 
Re retatts deaiy sae ese Listed viva Lohr : 
reached the mountains, After sunset, until the carly mon 
hours, a calm prevails, the sea and loud becoming of eq 


A morning, the land having radiated its heat more 
rapidly than the sea, is actually tho colder of the two, and 
sonds forth a focble  broezo, which dios away again om the 
a heats tho earth, In the mountans plenty neaely always 
reigns; though perhaps, as was the caso when 1 wont'pasty tl 
people of tho plains hud reaped no crops for two oF thrce yenny 
Sxgupt in favotred location 

rout now passed out of the notual torritory of the Porte 
gues which eds boat at 2" fot te ‘Maabling or Unt 
wila's country, Next day T passed over a largo grassy spud 

Which the Kofrs said had’ bech at ono timo full of eatlo, at 
Shoshongaue (Manukuza) attacked and plundered thou of thait 
property. I siw the remains of old cattle kraals, There was 
an old well about 4 miles from tho kraal, 

Proceeding over a sandy, bushy tract, bearing traces of the 
of elephants, I came,on the 11th of Junuary,to Imboban’s 
‘Matshenisa was the petty chief in charge of the district, 

and his kraal was still 12 miles more to the west. ‘The chief of 
the whole of Manhlin was Sifooku, or Siconyan. 

‘The water at this krual was bronght from a well about 2 
ailes away, and was clear and good, ‘The well itself was about 
20 fot deep, showing aloo, chalky formation above, and and 
Jimestono ‘below, in long blocks, [ying imbedded in stuff like 
the upper débris. When the water’ drawn from the welly 
thon, b spperenidy clear and good, it smells most abominablys 
‘but when exposed to tho air for 24 hours becomes sweat. i 

‘There is five euterop of hank ltextone hor, wih, gral 
quantities of fossils, of which I broke off some spedimens ; bat 
tho rook itolf was foo tough to breaks aed T hed eal lel 
to an than oot with, 

‘The natives here have w novel way of hunting. ‘Chey pt 
urea vogetable resin, or gun, and lay ita the paths frequented 
hy tho smaller antelopes. ‘Choy say that the yume step im it 
and that after a time their hoofs crack and bacame Mote 

they can be caught with the hand, T think among feasible: 
ution is that they get their feet so. clogged with leaves 
icks that they cannot run, Mr, Dubois says that he iit 

‘aught game running over pot clay after heavy niin ® 
that it is credible that they may hunt in this way. 

Great quantities of different kinds of drinks are made out of 
the wild fruits, which ripen mostly at this season. . One, frit 
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the seed of the india-rubber creeper, ia slightly acid, but vo 
tablo on a hot day, and is called Lmbunga, Another, ell 

‘mtshanjown, I think’ I haye already described. ‘Thon there is 
that from tho fruit of the water-boom, and others too numerous 
to mention. In fuct, fruit in u Tonga’s mind ix synonymous 
with drink, and they turn everything of that kind into it. My 
list of the wild fruits is lost, 

‘There were two Albino children at this kraal, a boy and a 
girl, the lattor about 15 years of age. T only montion this fuet 
to Temark that there aro an extmordinary number of teu 
‘amongst the ‘Tongas in this country. i 

Tt appoars that the whole district was disturbed beeausn ite 
Zulu governor (Lalilamvogazi) was in it; which meant, farthes, 
that 200 hungry, Zalus were running about in all directions, 
plundering the Tongas; and, besides, that the chiof was 
domanding tribute. . "The only keaal that had a goat in its pos 
session was the ono we were staying at, and that was only be- 
‘cause, when Inhlamvogazi’s messenger camo to demand 
and fowls, we told him to right about face and go hack, or we 
would thrash him On the 17th I went to the chief's kraal, and 
saw this Inhlamvogazi, the Zulu governor, and taxed him with 
stopping our road, and so on. He denied it, and said he was 
desirous of assisting us. He gave us a goat, and appeased our 
wrath by a smooth tongue. 

Novertholes we got no men, and therefore we datormined to 
leave the goods to. their fate, and proceed to Umail’s by out 
selves, and complain that wo could not get on, No ane was to 
be hired, or othorwise procured, to go there instead, so that wo 
had no alternative, Accordingly, on the 28th, we started alone, 
bath Unlas mewsenger, who had the nara direction of 

Toute, refused to leave the 16 baseeage we 
had amounted to ten loads, so that, though the usual system of 
carriage from kraal to Keaal was adopted, wo mado protty good 
Walking, but worn, of colts, obliged to submit in oUF course (0 
‘wich roundabout ways as tho bearors choso to tako us As we 
of tho coast, tho country, though still ax fat as over, bocame 
‘nore intervating, and the soil was apparently better. Sowotines 
Aeuso bush wax met with; but zonorally tho country wax 


oe in tino tala te 

Water was extromely scarco, espocially from Matshonian's 
wostwands, “In many Tlases Ti fe entirely. frome 
bolls She larger toca an is seer SER Con- 
jwently in the drier season many ‘more direct paths 
teteenplacor are canes sa trl have Chea soabe 
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rely to the natives’ guidance, though the compass shows 
they are turning and twisting about from day to day. Por 

‘days together we had to drink the tree-water, and at 
tims thy water ugh off the moky thatch of che het 
‘which, was still more horril “ ” 
‘The Tonga (common) Kafirs invariably build their huts 5 or 
6 miles from any permanent water, though in summer pools 
supply their wants moro readily. In the dry seasons there pools 
‘evaporate; thus bodies of Umgonis, or Zolus, that roam ovr 
‘the country in the dry season, fovying tribute upon the Tongaa, 
‘aro too mich encumbered by the burden of carrying water to 
op long. ‘They cannot make tho Tongas do it for than, fr 
‘beyond the hoa man of the kraal, and oue woman, none are tobe 
found, as they ran away to distant parts of the bush until their 

Fhbourhood is rid of these marauders, and then return {6 
‘their homes again. 

‘We came again across much fresh elephant spoor, but sw 
nothing in the shape of game. Occasionally strips of fine black: x 
Tand would be passed, but as a rule the soil was red and sandy 
We saw many outcrops of limestone-rock which would 


respectable marble * 
lnces were infested by a lange jopper, like: 


evckes, wb e Dolen a hb sand” the eae ‘they make 
is quite distracting st times, and the tremor they cause in the 
air and the ground was sometimes so great as to shake the sur 
{aoe of my mercury pie steal horizon to an inconvenia 
legree. They aro ingly alert and dificult to cat 
witha ister - a heavy stick T usually mai to den 
the forty or fifty in my immediate neighbou 
toake my oleervations it pence, n= <a 
‘Tho Ist of February found us at Pilan's Kraal, where thoy 
wore colebrating a “ wake,” miuch to oar disgust. It is custotir 
ory foo cy mative dies for all his friends and relatives to the 
laat dogrve of consanguinity to aasemble und ery over his cons 
ar if ho'is barked ent they arrive wane afterwards, 
ILery. | When the death is announced, the women inti 
diately cry, “My baboo, ta, ta, ne!” and ‘up a sort of low 
song all the time, breaking out at with the “My 
haboo!” ‘The met sit calmly by, looking ony but the wos 
keep up a constant howl, and every now and then an: 
about the kal, dragging an old piece of rag’ or skin (whieh i 
supposed to represent their clothes) in the dirt. ‘This is kept 
up till the new moon appears, with which the wake 
‘hey are considered uncleus until they have taken potions 
the ‘wizard of the district, who attends to administer 


Usually the beginning of the wake is plentifully «mpplied: 
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outs and oor 5 but oth these inthis district azo as scarce as 
the rain, 

On tho 3rd, haying arrived at Umkingwa’s Kral, they said 
we could not go direct, but mnst turn up to Sifook’s, as thoro 
‘was no wator on tho other rond for three days’ walk. We cali 
submitted. Tho country again became poor and sandy, though 
the wator was botter anid more plentiful; but still aways some 
tiles distant from tho Kraals, 

On the Ath we arrived nt Silook’s, tho head of tho Bila-Kula 
‘ribo, and chiof of tho Manhlin. Wo found tho kal situato on. 
the banks of the Gabulu (not Gavuru, as tho Portuguese persist 
in calling it), Int. 4, 22" 10%. In tho most rocent, maps there are 
sever! considerable streams placed betweon this and the Sabi, 
running in separate courses to the soa direct, and which ano 
eatizely mythical, ‘The Gabulu ries about the 2x1 parla 
of lat. &,, and flowing parallel with the sea, empties itself north 
of Busarata Island, into pluce marked Maramouo Bay on tho 
chart about Iat,'s. 21° 1, Doubtless tho river he boot 
touched at several places by traders, and being generally within 
10 oF 15 miles of the coast, was thought to be a separate river 
teach place, and to go straight to the soa. ‘Thus this one river 
hhas been cut upinto several in the maps. As before remarked, 
the cout i Bonlerod by a viigo of lulls. ‘The Gabal, being 
tierely a long reedy marsh, though deep, has no current, a 
could not force this rampart until approaching the Sabi, whose 
‘more powerful waters had levelled the passage, and it was thus 
‘chabled to find an exit, Tt is navigable for bosts some distance 
up to tho Makoban distriot, not far from here. ‘The island of 
Tessa tng to barr x culimoe, tbe haaats depood 
atively ‘upon this district for their supplies. ‘hero ary a 
tvore Howl into Use nn botroon laknedne andthe Gabul 
‘mouth, oxcopt the litle stroan Kita, s 

On the night of our arrival wa Wits a most ‘ 
‘surora australis, a very unusual thing in 40 low a latitudo, ‘The 
Wholo of the southern sky for 60° round tho pole, and: more still 
towards tho zonith, was of a brilliant roscolous, with wa 
bands of white that waxod and waned altornately, nd 
¢stonded to tho zonith itself at oue time in Uroad bolts, and 
in ‘stripon, At lastod util the 


MESH 
iver ‘about 8 feet deep; but, 

of «all open space ut ml tr fe 

for rods. Te is about 70. yandsc wa, Wor noticed 

hor about 6 feet high, with ladders to thom. We wero 


cussing their use, when-we saw the men and women make 
Doneath, and ascend into the smoke to sleep. ‘This wus to 
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‘moaqnitoes away. We did not find them at all troublesome ; 
Pat portage tore We seasons when they moy be so. A party 
Ur heater came back from the chaso with several small antor 
killed with their poisoned arrows, ‘The wound is simy 
cutout. The meat ix quite eatablo and good. If the wound is 
{OE Gut out tho mneat becomes biter, but is aill wholesome. 

Gn th 7h of Fray wo lt Sink nck oe 
wort, ‘through park-like scenery, the trees being large: 
Feattered, ned the soll wid grass botter, Dut it wus a Jand. of 
‘thirst, so much s0, that we had an extra supply of bearers to 

‘water, On oar arrival at Matimbanyana's in the afternoou 
two foubd that wo had ¢ntered the Hongo tribo, aud that he 
waa ono of thom. ‘To oue surprise the water was good, and 

‘what was more remarkable) obtained from the hollows in the 

\btrees. ‘There were some fine ones here. One I measured 
was 85 feet high and 85 feet in circumference; bat anotl 
though not so high, measured 61 fect round, ‘The soil was 
a Sand, and (hough tho climate is aid it appeared tobe 


Tt is a curious circumstance in the district that baobabs 
generally indicate habitations, Even in those eases where there 
‘ire no inhabitants now, trives of ancient cultivation about them 
can always be discovered. ‘The probability is that these tress 
naturally collect in groups at distances apart, and. that in this 
universally flat and bushy country they serve as landmarks 
around which the natives congregate even where the waters 
zo inducement for them to do s0, 

‘The Hlonga tribe are essentially people of the bush, more 3 
than any others. In most parts of it they live almost entirely 
upon meat, and are like bloodhonnds in the chase. Shonld ait 
‘animal be hit so as to drop blood, they follow it, and sleop 08 
the spooe until they got st. They seem able ike wultune 
find moat wpparently bayond humitn ken, Many a timo 1 have 
had great difficulty in bey a ‘one to guide mo when they 
saw vultures like specks in the sky trending in straight linet 
to carrion perhaps tniles away, 
Bey havo an ingenious way of elopbants, 
shooting. them with poisoned arrows. In the ole} 
they make hols abot the size of an elephant’s: foot, in tho 
centro of which they plant a stake, ‘The elephant sto 
it, and is lamed. The stick coming out of the sol aber 
than ont of the foot, remains protruding, and of course het 
the animal every ime he atfompts fo walk, He semaine 
fore, standing until they approach and shoot him. 

‘Gn the Sth and Sth’ we passed over some. fine, wndulatiie 
country, with a chocolate-coloured soil and magnificent gr 
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Water was still scarce, and usually obtained from trees in the 
winter; though from’ the green rashy dips in the ground 
lenty could probably be procured by digging a few foot, 

@ crops appeared to be shrivlled up by drought, and pas 


all recov 
rived at Umbhazwi’s, Chief of North-east Monga, and 








We 
found the whole place full of Umgonis, and the poor Tonga 
Chief at his wit's end, Nevertholeas, we were treated well, and 
Bad good though muddy water. As a rule, wo slept in tho 
open air. 

On tho 11th wo slept at a kranl which got its water from one 
of those deop limostone wolls that seem beyond the powars of 
tho prosont inhabitants to dig. Apparently n superior meo ones 
lived here, and left these tokens of their former prosenco, 
together with the rough handicrafts that the Hlengus and Man. 
dandas, nro celebrated for now; such as tho manufactur’ of 
knives “and other iron work, and of cotton-stuffs, The kraal 
‘was quite 4 miles from the well. 

‘Phe conntry continued good, with large outcrops of marble- 
like limestone, which was in one place regularly crystallised 
and well formed. 

‘Arriving in the evening at a kraal, we found it deserted, and 
gould discover no water. We therefore had to go about 24 
hours without any ;—no joke with the thermometer at 108° in 
the shade, and after perspiring so freely from walking. 

‘On tho 14th the aoll hecame poorer, but water mors plentifil 
‘The country was now varied by mounds, made spperontly by 
nally, but which were now quite equal to stall 
‘Thoms became more plentiful; the bush hitherto having. been 
thornless, We made a good march of 12 hours, and got 
to Inyampamban's Kraal, whero wo had been told Mesa 
Beningfiold and Skilbeck’ wero staying, shooting elephants 
We found thom both in good health, and enjoying themselves 
fittly. Av wo woro In want of rot mo ataye until afar thay 
had loft for home on tho 2nd of March, and on tho Oth we Cote 
tinved our journey. 

‘Tho early mornings now became xo cold that wo woro glad 
ot blankod an article that had been cast axe aineo Soptataber 
Jaa, A good warm coat wan alo found acca at 
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clamps of bush, 
wear down precipitous 
Having been so long on dreary flats, these bluils 
fleeting contrast; Lacking ono another nntil lost In. che dita 
tizon, and with the Sal forming 
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view ; the water s0 bine and its bare sandy bed so yellows 
£04 Te woe Famed in yl covered by forest" pate 
Hy deep valley, with «dey lly a he’ Into, joie 
river here, ‘The district is called Impanci, Umgonis live in 
Tha valley, so that we had no difficulty in getting fowls aud 
‘as wo hod amongst the Tongs, who are robbed of 


soaring by these Umgonis. 
of the Sabi was about 1000 yards across ; but tho 
stream of wator in it wox not more than 100 brond and 4 feat 
legs thers of the with tong an. 

Hilla on the banks of tho Sabi aro but slightly raised 
‘above tho plain, and can only bo nscortained to be x0 by tho 
‘viow obtained on each sido, east and west, to the horizon over a 
‘soa of rolling bush, 

Soon after starting on the 7th we crossed the Korwah oma 
fallen tree, which is a stream flowing from the south. On the — 
Sth we reached Sondaba's Kraal at Inyaveni, a spot well known 
ftom a lage marsh or pond in the valley on this ite of che 
Sabi, and bearing: that name.” We found hore. a good 
who gave us a. and offored men tusk of ivory, which 
declined nocepting. 

‘Here, for the first time since leaving the Limpopo, om 
coffee was ground between stones. Hitherto, the country being — 
stoucless, the natives used for this purpose the wooden ; 
‘and mortar in which they pound their corn, 

On the 9th we crossed the Sabi, which is here in Int 21° 
18's and runs apparently ast, Tt was wast deop, Tt i 
unnavigable; for although the bed is about « mile broad, 
is very little water init, being mostly sand. 

We now entered the Mandanda tribe, who extend all up the 
north bank of the river to the hills, bat not much furthet 
north, as the Mandowa reach from Sofala to tho hills, When 
ever the country was well inhabited we roade but itl pg 
ress, boca the hoarers only carried from Kraal to Kral, i 

wequently wo suffered many delays, 

Cho valley of the Sabi is bordered oh ench side by limestone 
blnfly, ono of which is very conspicuous on the north side of 
tho river, and atont 8 mile above thepoat where wo cron 
it. Our route lay westward, not fie the banks of tho 
Sabi; though the drainage emptid elf to the noth 
the Gorongosi 

‘On the 11th we crossed the souree of the Upimbi, an affluost 
of the Gorongosi, and on several suoveeding days drank tho 
water of other affluents, though we did not erost or se¢ t 
Low rises rimning northeast seem to divert their 
towards the sea, 
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‘Tho latest maps, those of Dr. Petormann, erroneously. give 
tho Gorongosi az running into the soa nt Sofaln., It optics 
itself into the sea at about lat. 20° 28's, some 9 or 10 miles 
south of that. placo, ‘The caps at its entrance 
from the north point of Chuluwan Island. The ri 
gable for some distance; but no trado is carried on 
Portuguese are afraid of tho Umgonia or Zaln inhabitants, 
It drains tho plains between the Bosi and Sabi rivers, an aren 
of abont,6000 square miles, and a poor sandy district of altore 
‘nate bash and. open spots with pools of water, Game, 
inoluding elophants, is plentiful in it. Hippopotami inhabit 
tho deoper pools and stretches of tho river, 

Immediately on crossing the Sabi we entered the Mandanda 
tribe, who dress with the Basuto loin-loather, and file their 
upper tecth to point. On the forehead, between the or 
they mark themselves with a ‘V-shaped series of bumps, 
also sometimes on their cheeks, * 

Tost along our route water was extremely scarce, though to 
‘the left was the Sabi, and to the right the Gorongosi. We wera, 
however, on account of the necessity for bearers, obliged to 
proceed along the line of Tonga kraals, and, as before d 
these ely live as fur away from the water as is 
compatible with existence, 

At Tibil’s Kraal we witnessed the making of cotton cloth, 
‘The ootton is an indigenous plant, ‘Three species aro found 
growing wild: one the real cottou of commerce, another a 
creeper, and a third a small tree; all having the trno leaf und 
Hower of the cotton plant. ‘The yarn is spun by hand with » 
ppiooe of stiok, having a square pico of tortoiseshell or lead om 
the end. The loom (if such it can be called) consists morely of 
1 fow pronged sticks driven into the ground, and having ‘the 
web strvtched from end to end on erosepieees, ‘The woof, 

i ee pope age italien say eet 
a fro. 4 only ingen the me 

po oabelaerenyeriociapareiertor ope 

flat stick threaded through oaoh alternate strand, and 

dlown to allow tho woot to past to and fro ns required. he 

‘manufacture ix limited to making the dong. strips worn by: 

mon as loin-cloths, 8 foot ‘in length by 18 inches wide, 
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cn account of the denay bush which provails jn it. Th 
is fll of untappol Indlesabbee Seana Beatie te 
bash and want of water, ‘the most noticeable features are | 
fowarms of red ants, which literally. eovar the ground, 
attracted thither by the equally plentiful white nuts upon a 
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_. No sooner does a tro fall in theso regions than it 

they Dray Nocmten up and converted into skeleton of ad 

tei tho termites, Lhe natives are so harassed by leopanls, 


that tho women are even afraid to weed their gardens in tho 
Gaytime, At night every door is shut and fastened, and. the 
Tit doors thar aro built of bown, wow, erponly sa 
‘rosiat theso animals, In the morning, just as wo were 
Topand of some Kind took u fowl {fom tho gate, and rushed 
nto tho bush, with it, 
Since leaving Makwakwa, near Inbambane, we had searcel 
eon, a thoroughly open Umtonto wood; and lately the 
Tid een go danse that our sticks and hans ound constant da 
loymont in protecting our eyes; but on the 17th we ent 
popes itrvtch, ‘of open Umtonto woods, and felt quite relieved, 
find able to stretch our limbs. ‘The ‘barometer indicated, 8 
Steady rise of level for tho last two days, though it was quito 
imporcoptible to the senses; but now wo began to fancy the ait 
became lighter, and at last wo wero refreshed by the sight of 
igh, grassy hills to the west, about 30 miles away. ‘This wis 
the tinberslad Sipmngambili somo few miles beyond whi lay 
Unnzile’s Kraal. On tho left hand was a depression, or valley, 
called Intombils, and on tho right ridges of pebble and eouerdta 
Timestone, ‘The path crossed many torrnt-bods, dipping to 
Toft, The exops looked splendid, and all was fresh and grote 
‘Hero 1 first saw my predictions ns to rainfall confirmed; 
first rnin fell from these masses of cumulus that daily flew over 
the fae of the thirsty plains below. q 
We crossed the first affluent of the Bosi, the Timbelil, now 
standing in. pools but inthe rainy season’ a running steal 
Following this down through a’ fertile and. well-inbabitel 
country, we, cro. the Mung at the cantuunco of tho 0 
streams, and slept at Zunumbu's.. ‘Tho Murgis flows 
into the Bosi ovor a bed of trap, with exo tive dykes of nollie 
ignoous rock of a serpentine charactor, This black son tee 
ithe only ono vein th dati though hi ok 
»63 the elevating agent, and the: stine or phosphoriti 
don appears to bate broket SixeueaiaaL eae The mat 
doy, ler crossing & sell son an extreme stony slag of 7 
porphyry and. serpentine was vuntil the : 
fia hest point wi 11500 feet above: the en, hs Fnvtidatod by the : 
re were peaks 200 or 300 fuet higher}. #0 that 
a stated as between 1500 and 1800 fect above 
‘The view from tho western slope was one of te, 
finest [have soen, Dno west the valley seemed, to open at 
into the plain, and nought but the horizon bounded. the pon 
‘To the north, abrupt, wooded mountains, capping ea 
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wero seen, until closed in by the grase-<clad Sipungumbili with 
its cap of timber. Turning to the enst, tho ridges appeared ta 
end abruptly in a densely wooded canon, which debouched into 
the Bosi, whose abrupt and wooded banks seemed to close the 
view, Nearor at hand the broken ridge became less and 1099 
bushy, aud ended in a rough, grassy kuoll, with muses of 
rock in the foroground. Beneath, the valley of the Umswolist 
Ynys rolled out flat as n picturo, with its meandering waters 
fringe by ovorgroon troea; and it looked wing and penceal 
in the chequered frame, Descending the ridge wo came to the 
banks of tho river, aud slopt that might at Guegwekwi’s Kraal, 
noatly $00 fort above the sex 
‘hin valley of the Umswolist is destined some day tobe ono 
of the most productive spots on this side of tho continent. 
fd coffee vould sucoeet admirably hero; and from ita elovate 
Position T believe it will be found to be quite healthy. 
‘The Mandowa tribe, which inhabits all tho hill country: and 
the plains as far as Sofula, appenrs at ono time to have been 
‘Yery powerful, though it submitted without fighting to the Zula 
ehiet "Chaba, of Umsan, who tled hither from the Zalu country 
f Chats time, and who was eryeris driven ont by Mais 
wa, Umeila’s father. ‘These people have a peculiar mann 
facture of coarse stuff’ made from the baobab bark, worked 
{ubtely by hand into tango coverings. Thess ary itm 
heavy, but apparently of everlasting wear. ‘The bark is 
beaten, and rubbed between the hands until it is properly trie 
Teis then twisted on the thigh into strings, and wovén 
f Paited without mechanical nid into any sized loth that may 


On the 90th wo exemed tho Umawel 
densely bushed rise on its left bankk. ‘The Us 
_ cleat stream, flowing over a rocky bed. of pophyry and basalts 
‘Tho flow of water was good, and would be waflolont to irrigate 
this great and fertile fing ‘and to turn mills; for which Tatler — 
PUrpowo ite rapid full i admirably aslapted. 
bo path over the rango on thins of the slvor is 1800 
boro the wea, and points on it aro quite 2000 feet, ‘The 
tion ia till tho same, and the soil red flag 
Dewonsding 400 foot wo crossed the Shinike River, 


we found kt 
Vananas, gingelly, and cereal crops, all it the 
productivencss,  'P; two more streams, wo agconded | 
Nalley-tike plateau, ‘at Makuwan's Kral, 
Gwingi_ district. From this 2000 foot above 
three timber-clad peaks were soen to the west, called 1 
1m 
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ipungambili, ‘and Silindi. Behind the latter lay Umsila's 
Siateraving eant to announce our arrival to the King, we 

oceived a message that we were to remain whero wo wore until 
‘ho was To receive us. Having waited a fortnight, we 





Ment to kayrthat unless placed noarer to him wo should rotum 
sewer being starved hore, and ho was too distant to send 
pomeae Te We wero at last allowed to como on to his krath 
‘Kituatod ab the sources of the Umswolis, and called ''shamate 
of Nodiven: Taboatshama being. jts ancient and Tonga 

tion, and the latter a Zulu innovation imitated from 

tame of the dwelling of Umpanda, tho King of the Zulus. 

‘On leaving Makuwan's we crossed one stream, and ascended 
tho valley of another, until we neared its source under the 
Sipongamibili Peak, and then struck across the neck 3000 fout 
above the sea, From this neck « fino view is obtained. Tho 
Hash-covered plains, more than 2000 fect below, seemed, from 
their fatness and dark-blue colour, more to resemble sea than 
and; and the dead level of the horizon, more than 60 miles 
distant, added to tho illusion, ‘To the north a cloud-eapped 
range of mountains burst upon the view, their sides appearing 
bare, and soamed with erevices. Apparently this range was at 
Teast 8000 or 1000 fect above the sealevel but, as the narrie 
tive will show, Tafterwards discovered that it could not bo mare 
than 5000 fect. It is a striking landmark. Behind it appear 
thor peaks, becoming more and more misty as their distance 
increases. ‘This range is the Sita Tonga, and the highest point 
is Shimenimant; or Slhoyia'y Mountains 

‘The most elevated platean was now reached by us, randiiig 
between 3300 and 8600 fect above the sea, ‘The formation was 

red in the lower parts, resting on the igneous rock’ 
On descending a ravino I found a 
‘and green clay shalo intervening between the red sandstone. 
the volcanic rocks; those rocks being still of tho. usual 
phoritic character, red or blaish-green, with numerous little 
ound whito crystalline spots throughout their substance. 

One thing that disagroeably impresses the traveller is the 
height and size of the grass growing on the slopes, So highy ia 
fact, is it, that no view can ever be obtained of the country, 
it forms quito an arched way, under which you thong 
‘opening path with your stick and hands, ‘The fn 
Ike javelins, descond in showors, and fil your elothes until You 
are nearly driven mad with the itching, and blinded as well. 
thought a glass helmet would have been a nsoful' headset 
here, One cannot walk throngh it until 10 o'clock without 

tting as wot through as if you had bean throngh a rivers the 
ews ate so heary. , 
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Wo descended 800 fect into a ravine that night to sloop 
at some Mandowa huts, ‘The next morning, descending yet 
another 400 feet (1200 in all), we erossed a stream flowing’ to 
the right and e-ascended the heights on th opposite se to 
3000 fet abcre tho wen: paar! on, desoonding shghtly, tothe 
Umswolisi again, and halted within 500 or 600 yards of Umie 
xila's Krnal on the 8th of Apri, 1872, 

In the afternoon a number of drunken councillors came down, 
fund gave me two goats and much insolence, saying the King 
could wot eo us until his macoaonger ateived with “the fr 
In tho ovening the King sent mo a present of a forty-pound task 
of ivory, and to my companion three small ones. We asked 
wher Wo were to sleep, but roceived no answer, and were loft 
to tako shelter under ‘the canopy of heaven,’ Noxt day a 

manger arived, saying that wo nut return to the kraale 

tly 











mu 
the hole; bnt'this I flatly refused to do. All the other krusls 
about being Royal ones, we were not allowed to go to them. At 
Inst, on the matter being reported to the King, ho issmed ite 
strutions that wo wore to have the nsstanen of all the Tongs 
to build huts wherever we liked, 20 long as it did not overlook his 
‘palice. “Accordingly wo selected a spot near a running stream, 
‘and put up a hut. “Hero we stayed until Saturday the 22nd of 
Tans, 1872, when wo moved to the King’s immediate vitae 
after tvo months and a half of waiting. 

"ho Tatitado of Umsila's Kraal is 20° 23's, and longitude by 
Acad reckoning 32° 80’ x.; elevation by barometer and boilinge 
point 8200 feet above the sea. 4 
arte long weary weeks at Thamatshama wore in forvod 
‘loness ; for 90 soon as the position was fixed by observation 
ting more onld be dona, “The gram was too high forme 
{eral sport and marsover tho work war to dangeron, nf th 

in wait for 








baffaloes wounded on former occasions would 
the hnintor on the next. = 
‘Unisila occasionally sont over a cow or goat; and what with 
fowls, Kar com, meal, and honey, wo managed. to 5 
Sometimes a buffalo would bo shot, oF the lions kindly f 
‘ow with ote Ta 
ho viow ‘Sita Tonga" ranjgo wax wo attractive 
al T know that T should noe guido 
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it; whilo the sarsaporilla runners distributed throughout it 
Pa in esgth, with amall hooked. thorns, ‘made it 
{tout dificult thus to break through. Prooveding thus for an 
‘hour we struck upon a path which aprateney led to some leraals 
fur in the valley 1500 feet below, Luckily, as we were about 
‘tho descent, we stumbled upon a Mandowa, who had 
a arunken sleop since the night before. He guided we 
‘north-west across by buffaloes’ tracks, until we descended into 
tho valley of tho GonkurunateStram—tho same, at we 
crossed leep gorge wlien wo first passed up to the Ring's 
residence. We tiept at his buts that night, and had some 


‘uingoza for supper. 

MUmgona is Akin of canary-sced plant, which, though taste 
Joss and indigestible, makes & most intoxicating ‘beot, Before 
Deing peut ints imeal it is roasted to soften it, or rather 
it more brittle, as T suppose. ‘The porridge is of a deep red 
colour, ‘The Tongas originally grow it solely for drinking: pur 
poses; but now that the Zulns rob them of their erops they 
eultivatenothing elso, as it is almost uneatable, and, in fact, even 
toa Zuln, unpalatable, ‘They are thns less Lothered by theif 
Astingulshod visitors, who would otherwise quarter themselves 4 
‘upon them until they had eaten up everything. 

Starting next morning early, we passed upon the bauks of 
the Bosi in a deep valley. ‘The river is here bordered by steep 
pprecipices of sandstone and yoleanie rocks; the formation along 
‘the path being a red clay slate, with eruptive porphyritio rook 
After again, losing our may und wandering abont, tho day dru 
towards a close, Seeing smoke across the river, wo made. 
and found some hunters foosting on a buffalo they had killed: 
‘Tho moat, with water from the Bos, made alate. ie 
Bosi is a’ strong, rocky stream, knee-deop, and 30 yards wide 
‘even here, near its sonrea, p 
, Next morning these men guided us to, tho main path te 

nal, skirting the deop precipitous gorge 
elow a doop waterfall hand bys Passing on, we struck MP 

tho cast sido of the Bosi towards its source, panting two or 
little streams bursting from the high stony ridge on tho right 
hand. On tho left, across the Bosi, extended the bare grassy 
dually ‘rising until it overhung tho yalley of the 
s out 25 miles to the west. ‘This fine high: plateas 
is totally uninhabited, though tho, huts still remaining veMlly 
to the recent flight of the ‘Tonga inhabitants, ‘Turning to the 
right over a neck, or rather along a ri Eigse owl 
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tovards the north-west, the path erossed the fat, and passed 
along its side, with the waters now ing towards the 
intova large drain that skirted the foot of high hills 
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tho view eastwards, Following this valley down, and emorging 
on a fine plain, we came upon a stream flowing’ from the west 
hroagh & gap in tho ridge which T erowedy and. empty 
itself into the Bosi. I hut now descended more than 
foot; this plain being just 2 ‘above th 
It immediately struck mo as being admirably aaptod for w 
fowaship. At the back, rolling lilly dipped eastwards, asd. & 
fino strong river drained it completely, aud afforded. fall for 
eter supply, for ieiation, and for mllparpoes, This journg 
also further developed its suitability on account of ite nooonale 
bility from the plains, Passing on 2 or 8 miles, and alightly- 
asceniling, we wore suddenly brought into view of a stony. but 
velbinhabitod valoy, with « strong stream flowing along ite 
bottom, Descending by an easy slope, and occasionally passing 
Bleek roryry of serpentine we etme to tha Bottom aman 
fartile fields of maize and vorghum. This is the Inyowtsbia (or 
Inyahuoxo, or Inhaoxo of the Portuguese), and was formerly 
under n independent Queen named Mafussi, who is now subject 
to Umaila. Having no one with me from Umaila, I was almost 
refused accommodation for fear I might be running away from 
him. Ultimately, however, I was provided with one of their 
Fala tats bait on poles about 6 fect above the gromnd. 
inside, Gough small, was scrupulously clean, and the foot 
‘was of earth laid on poles and reeds, Hero I had supper on 
Kafir-corn porridge, with a relish of ground gingelly seed. As 
i difficult even for a native to. swallow porridge down 
neat,” the sauce was tho more aveeptable to me. ‘These 
People invariably have some, relish to their farinacooms 
Which they call # umtahobila,” and which is more often a sto 
rat than anything lve, ‘Their mode is to screw up a bit of 
Potro and dip it into the sauce, and then awallow ts 
4a Dr, Potormann's map, Inhaoxo and Mafussi are both shown, 
but noar tho som; whereas this Mafussi and Inbqoxo (oe Lae 
owtxhin, ns we should pronounce it) is at least 120 milox from, 
fala Thi tr of vor enptey itself into Inga. ong 
which wo erossod next day, and which runs into tho 










































ho great distance ahead, ‘Tho mountains called Shimanimatily 








Which aro the higher praks of tho range called Sihoyia'e M 

walle % eae cet 

a now descended to about 
‘Taming to the I into or broken 

eer ree 

ina © gurgling 

stinking obngrfe nant Sonia as tay 
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crop. 1 was hospitably entertained, and had a feast of q 
Pee stead iooene, thick tre found in moat of tho valleys Bl 
the streams rauning into the Lusiti. These formed the sauce 


‘on this occasion. 
10 Wife on tho Lausiti welhourd vague rumours of ruins existing 
‘and these lomon-troes seem to warrant the supposition, 

‘At Teamatsbarna, or rather at the Tgandi Kraal, thore is vory 
fino lomonctroo at least fifty years old. I could ascertain n 
efinite about these ruins, as directly any inquiries wero 
‘tho narrators immodiately coused to discuss them, of became — 
‘awato that thoy wero talking on a forbidden topic. 1 think 
‘hero cay bo but little doub but that Mahormmedan ruingot the 
ascent Mooomtape's people cxst between this and tho Goro: 

jal 








i, Being in at oficial capacity and without attendants 1 
Hoaght it best to desist from creating suspicions, with tho hope | 
ff approuching the subject at somo future time, when I 
bo better prepared. . 
Right under theShimanimani, in one of the most picturesque 

ta that I havo seen in South ‘Africa (and I have seen anoat! 
of thom), I fousd Tmboougwan’s Kraal.- TInboougwan init 
Zaln governor of the district around Sofala, and tho terror of 
‘the Portuguese. His late removal to this place has relieved the 
“Sofnlans” from a constant tremor of fear that used to, possess 
them. He gave me nothing to est, and put me into a hunters 
temporary shanty to sleop; I therefore nrose in. the mor 

fn npleasing lightness about tho stomach, and £30 
enviable temper, ‘Ha came down to hen loka the ia 
‘mad upon which [ spit upon the ground (a dire insult), al 
fallen every il Rac emo T seni leak. of, and walk 
off. He hallooed after mo, “ Here, white man ; there are a {aw 
hippopotami in the Lositi; they aro my eattlo ; you must 
shoot them.” I repliod that I would shoot avery. one 
marched on, a. 
‘A milo from tho kraal wo struck the Tusiti, a fino 

stream flowing over a bed of boulders, Passing up the bith 
about 2 miles, we roached the continence of the Haroni 
























with ho Liuaiti taking @ great bend hore to the ian 
supareniy coming Urough the hills weer divetion ad 
the Hare 








1g from the north or north-west along the: 
com whence it talent rib, hin HM 
Shimanimani another great peak—GundieInyanga (Sha 
Moon) is seen. 1 fimey the Lusiti takes its rise in that 
tain. | 4 finer scene than the Shimanimani can scarcely 
imagined. E 
T had now descended to between 1100 and 1200 feet 
the sea, ‘This mountain then shot up quite 9500 feot 
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in a sheor wall, I wont. up tho Huroni Valley some distance, 
crossing the Lusiti and Haroni at their confluence; but. seein, 

the gigantic procipices and confused mass of mountains ay 

tools, 1 cand to tho conclusion that month's or six weak 
hard work would only snake a commencement of their complete 
exploration, I therefore determined to leavo that field for the 
fulure oporations of myself, or for some more fortunate explorer, 
To way that. this piece of’ country is full of interest is but ox 
Pring 9 samo opinion of its geographical and geological 
features, T consider this peculiar basin of mountains as forming 
Sha source of the Boi ono of the mont interesting problems 

modern goography. its proper exploration a know! 
will be italacl of. vast’ region of ‘lthy Soant, lowly 
hand by 





adjoining the Port of Sofala and if taken in ort 
‘nd offered to emigrants on some liberal scale, it would im 
mediately abolish the native difficulty for ever in Southern 
Mozambique, and form a source of wealth and commercial 
activity to Portugal, such as. she has not known since the da 
Of thos heroes vio founded her cclonal empire; of wich ony 
the fragments remain to her now. 

If the. streams desconded to tho plains in a direct course to 
tho sea, it would be impossible to nacond this platean withont 
inti rout. works; but these alnents ofthe Lust ran north, 
und descend so gradually, that even railway works could bo 
Successfully carried up them as far as to Tshamatshama and the: 

est points of the platoau, ‘The Bosi breaks through the 
ize more dircetly eastwards, and is quite inaccessible. ‘Tho 
Umvelisi Valley eyes pneticable; but T have aot 
explored it, Artillery andl transport waggons could be taken 
up the Dusiti nnd the Inyowtshie Valloy with litte or no die 
culty, Having onco ascended the plateau, the broken country 
fo 0 narrow thot it could bo clear by shelling fom ‘tho 
heights, 

_ Oi the 27th of Muy, having nvoensod tothe fot of the Shimie 
ximanj, T slept on the banks of tho Haron River, lat, (by obe 
peretion) 19°06 "Thi ean therefor bo marke! aa * 
farthowt in 1872." Dy 
ran's i 



















popotami aaoop, and hd a 
ET Bit thom T did at 
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23 phen i * 
+ Delagoa Bay iba ee ae 
% Inhambane: 
Chulawan 
Sofala 
Quilliman 
Sonna . fey 950 
Pe teshics = ss Alpsle eet S80) 
Take Ngami. . 5 680. y ft 
‘The two nearest points, Sofwla and Chuluwan, also affonl 
the greatest, facili i ‘of approach in every way, and with Tou 
physical difficulty thin any other, "The bar at Sofala is.a grew 
‘obstruction to the port. It must be borne in ‘that all 
domestic animals die from some mysterions poison taken in ot 
the bushy plains; thongh only a sinall porcentago of donk 
tte leat.” Camels and elephants havoPnot been tried, 
low country is healthy during July, August, September, anil 
October; G0 that in’ these months European forces coil 
traverse them, Chuluwan is a safe and convenient harbour 
fad offers vatereny vome distance into the interior, where thy 
country is open and free from swamps, and is al ther @ 
dloeiable “point apps Tatge Feining etna ot aE 
Towed quite up to the mountains, Wood is sometimes too 
plentiful: thongh tho denser bushes eould be avoided, and 
ronte taken through park-like country, ‘There is no 
of grass, so that fodder need not bo carried. In fact a 
more adapted to easy conquest by Europeans could scarcely b 
found; and when once on the platean » climate superigt 10° 
that of Enrope prevails, ‘The country can also be entered 
transport auitnals from tho back or west side, traversing Ui 
igus country, : re 
‘mzila haa no rogular army; but tho Zulu or Us 
tion of hin pooplo aro divided lato regiment, and daly at 
‘They aro not culled out for drill at regular periods a 
Zalus are, but only for action when war is threatened. 
only attempt at tvgular movement is the arrangement of dif 
ferent companies into a mass, oF sort of phalanx for 
purposes, ‘They aro kept compact by the indnpas, OF 
Thaking a plentiful uso of tho aio, which applied 80 aay 
of tho body that is open to a blow, ‘They do not kt 
mm along like so many ants, making « somewbat 
hissing noise that large ant armies do when disturbed. Such 
can afford it, are clothed in loose skins, feathers, tails of thie 
blue gnu, and also that of domestic eattle; but the greater 
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‘ean only muster a fow pisces of goat-skins to hang round tho 
neck, the elbows, and knees. 

‘An army of our own eonthern Zulus is an impressive sight, 
Dat these, their degenerate kinsmen, make a sory figure in 
thoir war dross, 

‘On Thursday, tho 18th of July, ot 8.97 xat, an earth 
‘quake from the’ north-west passed by to the south-east, ‘The 
ground did not, shake much, but, ther» was a loud rumbling 
oite. It lasted threo minutes. ‘The next morning, at 4 
the shock was repeated. Wo were asked by Umaila if wo 
caused it; T wished to say it was the growl of the Government 
At our waste of time, bit my companion advised othorwies, 
T therofore roplied that I knew no more about it than ho did. 

Tt would be wearisome to detail the ous behavionr of 
theso people; so Thal pass on tosay that T announced my wish 
toroturn to Natal vig Zoutpansberg, and asked for carriers, ‘The 
King consented; and it was arranged that Mr. Dubois, with the 
ivory, should pass out via Inhambane and the ses route, whilst 
T returned by land, On forther inquiry, Umaila req 
that I would alter my determination to go vik Zoutpansbergy 
and go by Lydenburg, on account of th great sary of water 
on the farmer ronte. I could not but consent. 

‘On the 30th, I started for home. 

__ Tn consequence of the system of carrying from Kral to Ieraal, 
it tookme five days to reach Malungu’s Kraal. ‘Theroute [took 
from Umuila’s down the “Zono” Valley, deseonding 
ea the eae ~ eisteins posing down the a a near 
ianction with tho Shinike, sleeping the first night, at Injukie 
ails Kru. Nest day we erozed the Shinike rivulet aad 
‘thon pnssod over another ridge into the valley of another stron 
flowing down to the Uris Jisi I orosied. tho Umawelisl near 
Teyagufela's Kreal aboot 6 or 0 miles above 3 "upward out 
pasod a small atroam flowing to the loft into the 
‘Umuwelisi, and slopt at Htambuta’s Kroale e 

Hore I shot two doca of « now spocios of hartebooste, called 
rondo, 
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Hitherto, m; 's notes have furnished dates ; but 
Jan only write from unassisted recollection. Uj 
te Unaii’s Kral I faid down my route on a map, on a 
Of 8 miles to an inch, which was saved when my notes were 
lost; bat the route now depends solely on memory, and. wait 
only written in my note-books, and not_mapped out. ‘The 
s are lost us before remarked; necessarily the account 
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will less exact, mere pears) coven than it 
thas hitherto been, which is also less methodical and detailed 
than itwould have been had I saved my copious journals, 
a ath dy wo ep 3 ral thn tay nd 
tl to langu's. iis longa was of 
Peta eck aan Unga oot yo eroseel himeelC@la 
a far as Donduli, on the Upaluli, or Oliphant’s River. He 
could not be found for five days; but at last turned up, and we 


“Arriving at a kraal in the evening, whero we intended to 
we were much annoyed by the tsetse flies which abo 
Nevertheless, there were many dogs at the kranl which bad. 
‘been born and bred there. re. 

Leaving next morning early, we reached the Sabi_ al 
aidvday. As the country alead was reported to bo a land of 
famine, I stopped to shoot some game, and bagged two water- 
‘bucks the first day, and two the next.” I found the river here 
bordered on this ile by bluif-like ridges of limestone and pebble. 
In many instances, only isolated hills remained to to 
the great denuding action that had formerly taken place. 
‘bush was that called Umtshanatsi (Mapani of the Matabili)y 
and here mostly in tall open woods. ‘The Sabi differed litle 
from its appearanee lower down, except that perhaps Seat 
alittle Loss water in it; though I think even this defi 
‘vas only apporeut and not realsaa tho river receives no afluaaif 
of any moment between this and Sondaba’s. ‘The sandy bad 
‘was quite © mile wide, and the water about knee deep, aint 
into soveral cliamnels, and altogether perhaps amounting: 
900 foot across. A heavily-timbered island marks the spot of 
ay, croming, 4 
‘Along tho valley on the north side many pools are inal 











which contain saline water,” ‘The natives rear. fam toe 
near to manufacture the salt. The process follot ia to 
out. the muddy surface, where the lionel is most pee 
fal, dissolve it, and boil off tho water until the salt only 
It is then whiter and purer than one would expect’ 
rough manufacture. 

‘was informed that if I started early in the 
should get to the confluence of the Lundi with the 
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aidday, therefore jade it to be about 10 miles above this 
Point. I remember the result of cross observation by stars 
orth and south placed this part of the river in lat, 21° 11 & 
fagrocing pretty closely with the latitude of Sondaba’s lower 
down, “[ boliove, however, that between these two points tho 
vor attain stil more wutherly latte, perhaps as much Ws 

1? 25. 

‘Tho route pursued vas calculated daily by traverso tablom, 
‘and checked by latitude; but beyond the recollection that it 
id not doviata much from due south wntil it reached the 
Limpopo, I am not able now to be moro exact. Occasional 
Iaftudes T recollect and shall stato; but the greater part hang 
escaped my memory. I, luckily, ran my pencil daily over a 

ap bf Poterimann’s that {had with zh, and thos Menthe 
fied some latitudes which I remember by the names marked om 
that map; the errors of it serving to fix some points in my 
recollection. "This map 1 also lost; but the exersiso of marki 
it fixed the points somewhat better on my memory than 
otherwise have been the case. 
Crossing the Sabi, I stayed another day to shoot, and Jeilled 
vwater-buck. I also saw sable, antelope, and impala. ‘There 
ilenty of spoor af elephants buffalo, gas, and lands © 
_ 








25 
& 


‘of thinoceroses. 3 
‘ho, ight or south bank of the, Sal here i ane wait 
Iubited, the Hlengas purposely avoiding the vicinity of wales 


0 that’ the Umgonis may not mako resting-places of thei 
‘On leaving the Sabi, we entered a red sandy country, 

swith dongs Tes cds opt agi ad to 

the country is flat ; for since cross Umswelisi,and leaving 

tho mountains behind, the whole of tho land is as level as tbo 








ocean, having nearly everywher red aandy soil until tbo 
Limpopo ix reached. 

Leaving then who were living in the bash, wo 
at Mandundari's and till passin, ‘among dense 
Sct Enns Cait 
4 ornate woo tonto or Umit 
the Uantanto 


ganerally growing on tho mare white 
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wuality, ‘The Mahunjo River was now reduced to a fow 
Bhagy pedis at long intervals; ut from the oad and i 
genoral appearance I have no doabt it runs for the greater part 
0 Year. * 
ore dhe Mabunjo wo stayed with peoplo in the busb. Tt 
ebfusnticn ‘of the Hlengas to desert their kraals during the 
Season, av ace some spot in the bas near perennial wal 
ted by game, They thero live entirely on meat and 
the root of ‘an evergreen shrub, called umtshungutai, from 
which they olso manufactur a drink, tasting like sugar and 
Water. ‘The root when wed for food fs pounded into © cone : 
Seeing none of thote largo wooden mortars usod by the 
natives for the parpow of pounding their corn, oF stones 10 
Grind it with, Tas'led to Inquire how they teiturated itd 
‘was shown holes in the ground which they had_artifioial 
‘hardened with ant-heap earth that apparently contains 60 m 
Time and sand in its composition as to form a perfect cement: 
In these holes, with a pestle of umsimbiti (African iron-w 
‘hey wero enabled to pound the cor I exried into fine 
without even filling it with grit as might be expected. 
‘Umsimbiti now prevailed even in dense forests for a mile ot 
bi hot a tna . > 
ving these parts, we struck the Ugwegwatsi River 
only standing in ‘pools: but found that the people had heard 
of our approach and had ran away. 5 
Leaving this river, I struck the Umtshefa, and found soot 
Ne under Mabonti (not him of Makwakwa) in the bushi: 
the next day going along ‘down the river, we passed his deserted 
Ikraals, and foand Eokoman Simba also in the bush on the s0ii0 
river. This Inkoman Simba is the Quamba Assimba of Peto 
mann's map, The mistake inthe name occurred thus a nativ® 
on being asked whero shall we sleep, would answor “ Quay” OF 
"Gv." ‘Man Simba, short for Gen Tnkoman Siunbey" «9 
“Qua,” pacer mee the word “st? or “be” Peterman 
ition appeared to be correct ; for though I did not reach hit 
Femi was not fa 
wving this, we struck across some coun 
Umtshanatsi woods, being the head of w eeriew of open Et 
Rives, 
































spots ruining tothe U Luin river to the eat aa 

in, or open country, and came to the Umgorba 

very. pape standing in sagnant fool ‘Much limestone 
lined all’ these pools, and they glistened with the white 
escence of soda salts. Here we found Siserki, who I believe 
identical with Schiqueta of Petermann's map on the route 
Santa Anna Montanha. He was living in the bush 4 
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on tho exact spot where Petermann’s Schiquota is; but he told 
mo his kraal was about 30 miles to the west. : 

‘Next day I went to these people's camp, and on the next 
following made a long march toa well near a deserted kraal. 

Wo wore forced to go on next morni 
Krual, Tho bush was still Umtonto and 
viytahy gavo me a small tusk. Of course 1 returned hii 
‘suitable presents. Leavi wo slept at Inyarigormi's 
Krwal, whero they were x” over tho death of «you 
ann fast killed by a buffalo, “Next day. wo posed ‘trough 
Umtahanatsl woods and found tho dry tor dipping to 
tho west, towards the Limpopo, all tho minor rivers hitherto 
crossed draining south-eastwards and ultimately forming the 
U'Luizo river marked by Potermann. We again slept at a 
Jkraal, and next day soon after starting came to the eowmence= 
ment of an ancient bed of the Limpopo, as was shown by 
maises of water-worn pebbles, ‘The bush or forest was now 
Yery tll and open, and the descent quite perceptible. About 
mid-day wo reached the edge of the rises that border the river 
‘ed, att enw stretched ont below us the open grasey valley, dhe 
heavy e timber skirting the stream and the river itself 
A considerable rise was visible beyond it tothe right, and to 
the left down its course on this side was another high land- 
anark, with almost precipitous sides of recent red stone, covered 
‘with Umsimbiti bush. 

On entering thy evergreens bordering the river, xe found 
people ng in collecting a cherry-like fruit called 
“Inhlanspha” which drops from these trees when ripe, Tt bas 
‘a swvect mealy taste, and contains two long seeds. ‘Tho natives 
dy them in the stn, after squeezing out the soeds, and then 
‘pound the fleshy into meal, which is mado into 
{rains vory palatable, As ho fruit whist drying, gts . 
Dlown, it ix abont as full of maggots as rice soup {i Pr 
tho kina of the uncooked fruit aro eaten in any quantity, — 
violent attacks of windy colic ensue,  eufforod terribly from 
it, On cooking tho fruit in the ashes wnd carofull 
the aking I forind no ill results. Another fruit also 
the rivers and growing on a large treo, called Umto 
easton and ig very refreshing, tasting like fruit joll 


wave thoir livo away 
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For tho information of sportsmen I will» add’ that it is the 

fnning of the game country. Even at the kraal good sport 

is to be had, Hippopotami are in tho river, Giraffes, elands, 

Koodoos, sassabyes, zebras, wild-pigs, gnu, aud rhinoceroses aro 

found in tho ndjoining bush, A fow miles below the kraal thoy. 

‘aynrm. Nowhere in this part of Africa have I edn 

go much game. Gamo in Africa is not universally distributed, 

‘Te is only found in localities porhups wovidentally discovored, as 
This plico was by m 

‘Blophanta also di 
gotioally aro sure to bo found. ‘The Tabi or Leblaba, ait 
fulluent of the Upaluli, is about the southern limit of this game 
country. I shot a sussabye, a zebra, and a waterbuck, and 
wounded soveral gous, satsabyes, and zebras, Impala, rool. 
Ducks or pallahs, abound in troops, but (as ix usual with this 
Kind) are exceedingly wild. Ono may often come upon them 
mnawares, and hus procure them, but if they ance se you 
pursuit is useless, There are no great physical obstaclesta 
overcome in getting here from Lydenburg. Doubtless now 
that the Zulu country is shot ont this will become the favourite 
resort of English sportsmen. With somo difficulty we pro 
‘cured some corn here. Next day on my way I shot a water= 
Ick, and could have bagged several head of game had ay 
ammunition not been so scant. We made a good march, and 
heed deserted krnals on the bank of the river. 

‘At Matsambu T first bogan to suspect an error in my former 
determination of the latitude of “ the meeting of the waters” of 
the Upalult aud Limpopo, called Mablangini by the mutives 
For Lfound Matsambu by cross star observation to be in lal 











at the river, and if followed up ener 





28° 27' 8, and therefore a8 the former point was formerly deter 
mined to be 28° 34 the river rust either take a great 
course ot the latitude of the confluence be in error ; in 
along it was found to flow nearly duo south, and intermediate 
latitude confirmed my opinion that an orvor of the origiaal 
position of the meeting of the waters must exist to a 
Able tee A 
Leaving Matsambn, we mado a good march, but, foun 
people along the river, and ‘reloetbes up in the bush, Jt 
the early morning many pf the Insi ‘monkeys were dite 
covered in the trees, Taking my riflo Tm capital shot 
and knocked one over. ‘Th 
Below a conspicuous red anny i 
We now slept nightly at and 
well inhabital. "On the Afth day ater leaving Matsombl 
Teame upon a pool deep enough for hippopotami, and fount 


some, * 
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Wo stayod'a day here to shoot. On the next day an ensy 
walk bronght us to “the meeting of the waters” Here m 
Tntitude observation by the sun gavo 24° 8 a, and tho a 
Vy two stare north and south confirmed it, My 1808 determi- 
nation is ovidently, therofore, erroneous, being lat. 29° 2 
that is to say, this point is 24 miles more to the south than 
in tho reading of 
tho entry in. rmy journal fully accounts for it, us I took 
Tapping tising” to raean the lower instead of the upper limbs 
making tho necessary correction they ‘bot perfectly, 
‘ho farmer determination deponded upon a meridian altitu 
of tho sun repeated next day, in w 


‘h a similar error of reed 
eccurred. This error is fully established by three separate at 
distinct observations now in 1872 


1e meridian altitude 
fof the sun, ono by the meridian altitude of the star south, an 
by the meridian altitude of the star north, Moreover, dail 
eterminations along the Upaluli int. 29° 57, 24, 
28° D5! s,, and the Ulongwi place this’ po 
‘beyond farther donbt, and that {made a consider: 
able error in my former determinations: though the observation 
is entered in my printed 1868 journal, it wns ealealated impia: 
perly, All my other 1868 déterminations were coufirmed by 
subsequent observations in 1871 and 1872; this one alone 
showing any error. This demonstrates the necessity for @ 
‘traveller using cross stellar latitudes in preforence to single 
solar ones. Moreover, the dreadful heat and glare at mid-day 
‘on land almost forbids the traveller using the sun, ‘The incon 
enienco of the delay at midday for the solar observation 3150 
srguen ayainat tT stayed at the mating of the wales 8 
whole doy wr to establish this fact, f placod its former 










































Jongityde by dead reckoning in 93° 42, which depended on 
Lydon! ‘ing in long. 81° 30 r, Inmy present journey 
T heli at town in! 086 
‘wostorly in long. 80° 37’ x, v0 (by Petermann’s Inst = it i 
‘romoved to long. 30°44" gi go 





wo that 








; that this longitude would tn 
similar movement wostward together with Mauch’4, wud 
routes, and also the confluence of other imy it rivers, 
ax tho Limvabu, Int (Nuanotai), &o,, fo. 1 be 


the 1873, longitude of Sohoennsilal to be 
sully ts ito be fixed, ut had ‘ot the 


‘ments, oF even practical experience, or dexterity 














1 See Appeodis. 
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nly described the richness of the land at this 
1 have foray hy i universally tho caso in the allavial 
1 Limpops. ‘Tho Tinie andl rss tha 
Hi ake again found here; and our next day 


Ap the river discovered them in greater proportions. at 
Te height, and more pebbly in eumpostion ; in fact, hilla of 
Me stones botog generally larger thin « turkey’ 

hho real granite amongst them, Quartz, gnoiis etrtt 
y, and bosalt were their main components, ‘Tho county i 
yysow slightly undulating, though #till bushy, | Awuy- 
ver ‘Umishanatsi (Mopani) woods prevailed 5 bit 
long the river minosas and some evergreens are found. 

‘Of the thinl day after leaving the meeting of the waters, we 
‘arsived at Donduly, which is really oaly two cosy days’ walle 
Aistant from that ‘point. ‘The country on the north of the 
Ural rom that Frcambu downwas, is inhabited by 10 


i 
ithe Chief of Donduli, Sifumbata, was the man who had 10 
farnish me with bearers to go to Natal; but, as I formes 
stated, Malnngu having tured beck, we anticipated some 
ficnlty. Sifumbata said be would discuss the matter. 
talking three days, he came to the conclusion that I should hare 
the men, On starting, thongh, we found all the kraals 
the people having run off to avoid this levy. We went, slong 
slowly, picking up one man here and another there, ‘Coming 
‘to our resting-place, we found it Jike a cattle-kraal, from the 
oat onde i buifaloes found there. “My bnnters shot, ott 
‘ext day we made Sifumbsta’s induna, or 50 's sual 
and here procured all but two of our complement of bea 
Next mac Saini sow ras Upaluli, ae bordered 4 
rocky hills of rounded occasicnally precip 
penynie Sel OS eee i ee 
fist consierable rocky hill on the river. Tt is covered wit 
Unnsimbiti bush ; I hate christened it“ Rooves’ cone 
Hie after 














unfortunate friend Reoves tuned back here in It 

thonee sont me some of the luxuries of civilization. ; 

wards (in 1870) near Zoutpansberg mot with his oath by! 
Teese t Mabuogu’s Upalll Kraal tha fou 

Vo slept ot Mabungu’s t night, ani A 

the Dondulans feasting on crocodile, whieh aby a 

ing a stick tied in the centre. alfhe crocodile gulps te 

‘and on the string being pulled the. stick cr055 

ctrails or gullet, and he 1s captured. Here my hunter 

hnother buffalo. "The country was now becoming quite 

find stony, and the banks of the river were bordered. by) 
tons rocks. Open deciduous woods still prevailed. 
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‘The limestone blufls hitherto skirting tha. river bolow 
Mahungu’s now ceased, and the country’ became stony und 
undulating, or even hilly, As Lean. now bo preciso by havi 
iy note-book from this dite, it may be us well to state that 
Toft Mahnngu’s Kraal on Stnday, September 15th, and eromod 
‘the Upalati to the left bank. “The bed is here about « mile 
and a half across, but the stream of water was not moro than 
80 yards broad and-abont 24 feot deep. When 1 doweribe the 
opth, of theso African rivers, it must not bo tinderstood to be 
that depth all through ; but generally in somo narrow channel, 
‘usaally;tortuous in the oxtremo, and often entirely barred 
sand to within w few inches of the surface. The bod of thi 
river is here pobbly, with sand. On either hand are low ba 
hills, aud on tho ‘north, or left bank, « small extent of 
reeiptous porphyitio rocks, called jingivin, which forms an 
upland mark on the river. ' Striking slightly away from the 
ver, we ascended the hills, which proved to be about 300 feet 
above it. ‘They are apparently entirely composed of water 
Worn pebbles. Tn some places these pebbles are s0 assorted in 
sine, and so evenly and thickly spread over the surface, that it 
might be supposed they had been aid out by art and not 
nature, The prevailing precipitous rocks along the river, 
the oceasional outerops along the route, appear to be composed 
of porphyry, showing that the pebbles are merely a superial 2a 
torn from the neighbouring rocks, and rolled. and 
Aetna by w vat vein. ‘Thewo. pebbles are neal of 
prevailing rock, but many are of gneiss, basalt, quarts, . 
different Tarieties of porphyry. Graitio pebbles alone seemed — 
wanting, On ascending to the higher ground and 4 
tho pebbles give placo to angular fragments of elinkstone pore 
phy, generally of one size, about w foot ee rs 
oblong Tho walking thon vas extrunely dl at 
‘even more so than over t! bles. ‘on, we began f, 
Aleseond to tho Tabi River, und found the rock ail Jnrger and 
Moore angular, and consequently the Jabour of walling. ine 
ereaved, "Though « much-travelled path wor hrougl 






























at ti ail wat ch mia dhol. “About § le a 
emtero) this 
Jows of which good whtal was found, which 

‘Matabin, After passing: 
crossed a very flat country, wi h i 
sand desconded 7 vec path toa dry rented 


Tock} 
Manuva (ec ek Pa ie snguat ater 
Hill called ULanged henna tite torent tlc i Has 


4 miles off, Th “taking n southerly dire 
VoL. XLY, sei 5 if 1 
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over w stony riso and tured back towards the right, descend 
uz to the abi River, which was now in sight, and appeared te 
‘bo a vast bed of ‘This Tabi River is ulso called 
Teattaba by tho Vasutos, or Mavithas further up. A path 
‘tha river was stenck, and pursued up until it. passed 
Auprnder tho bigh prociptons sides of the U'Longi rocks which 
tho tivrs, an on emesgng into th wore open 
country, turn: ‘sharply to the right, asconded the hill over 
Ses. A. short, sboxp Mae ongkt us to. tho krsal 
Sleoni Maaboli, a Mavitha or Basuto, almost on tho top. It 
the barometer, 100 fect abovo the river, and gave & | 
Tne view of it. and of the surrounding country, laid out like 
nap below. » ‘The surfaco appeared of a ed cofonr from the dey 
ries, and. was dotted with stonos and bush, but flat. To the 
Forthewest, thie isolated hills were visible, called, Igota, 
Tesbali, and Kaleka, Tho 'Tabi flows under them. ‘They } 
distant about 20 miles, ‘The view from the top: of the hills | 
‘vhigh ate still about 100 feet above the kraals, 1100 feet above 
Tho sea, and 400 above the plain, eomprised uarters of 
the horizon, which appears almost as level as that of the oean. 
Mo the west, the country appears more undulating, and in 
‘extreme distance a swall elevation denotes the Drakensberg 
near the Mallatsi River, and tho point where I descended these 
mountains in 1868. ‘The Tabi supplies about.one-third of the 
‘water of the Upalili, and is strong, mpid, rocky stream, sib 
in the country called Spelanken by. the Boers, being. the 
easterly faco of the Drakensberg, near Schoemansdal, 7 
‘This Basuto Kraal is the only ono for many days’ walle 
around this spot. od 
‘the river towards tho. Berg there aro no people fo 
fve days walks antowan tho noth-wost, four. a 
-On tho latter ronte aro the: ‘of Umjiaji, a Basuto Chiele 
tributary to Uinila, Adjoining him to tho west is Maja te 
Basuto Queen, of whom I-wrote in my 1868 journal, , To, tht 
dante ten’ day and. a Kalt's walle, is Tmabondana's piste 
‘On my 1868 ronte, farther southwards, about cight days’ wally 
is Delagon Bay and Loronto Marques ‘The cent has Bel 
dopopdlated by Unila's armies, and such Basutos as Ae 
in it conceal themselves amongst the precipitous rocks i. 
peculiar hills rising #0 abruptly from the plain, Dao wast ini 
i iso ver solsies il siaaa 15 miles, eallod Lowuli, & 20% 
‘mark. During the day we passed. the spoot of : 
and rhinoceroses, and sav ional quay clans and gin 
> te am of bet we left i's and crossed. 
‘Tabi, finding it wuist deep, rapid, and about 40 yards 
By native accounts, the Ne ee to abt and the Opal 
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beare from {his kraal south, 60° x, distant 8 milea,.. Wo stenak 
south-west to cut the Upalali. 

We mde n move on the 10th, though the weather was 
threntoning, Wo posed Timbe Mati, and forded n_strearalt 
just nboro'it, Clambering over the rocks, wo encamped just 
‘beyond. thom, 

Wo.cromod acvoral dry torrent bods, and noxt day we crossed 
tho afluenoo of the Imbabati River, which haa tho samo sandy 
charnoter as it has above whero I crossed it in 1818, ‘The 
country nant the river was vory rocky, with hills bordering it 
on olthor hind. Largo quarta’ronfs and. basaltic dykes broke 
up the stroam’ info rapids and. islands: In many’ plaoos tho 
route passing along tho river wonnd round largo masses of 
igoeo ks oot of quarts and» ind of quate cone 
lomerate of’ mica. In. many instancon this latter rock: wa 
totaly black, and would answer to the German term echwarg 
Glimmer. Grol and mice schist abonuded, 

On the 20th, at 7 miles on tho stage, a pair of Imge rocks i 
the river were paved, looking like eophaata drinking. 1 hava 
called them Elephant Rock” These rocks are. at the foot 
St w long series of swift rapids, about 3 miles Tong. At the 
trend of them, on the left ban, is 0 well-marked. bill having a 
solitary round. rook resting’ on its rest; this T have named 
“tanfinn’s Cy” after the President fone Geographic 
Socialy. ‘Tho river above is less rapid and broken, but stil 
contaits misses of rock and broken water. ‘Tho rocks hore are 
tntirely quartzose. Tho river henceforvard isa broken and. 

forrant; an that itis not necessary to ropent the deeripe 
tion Te git impasaho for any beast of burdop, and) 
‘altogether ‘impracticable a a road, Tho. country on either 
handy 6 oF 6 miles fom tho iver, is flat and. unobstructed 
by eck, with open deiduoss and ‘practinbo for 
vehicle, 


Wo tow saw tho peaks of the Drakensberg to tho routh-weat 
ite plainly, ‘ho banks of tho svar were new 4 prespitons 
that no bad some diffculty iu findiog a suitable 











fox 
one Ultimately, wo settled down in the dry bed of 
camp, Ultinately, we settled. down in the dry ~ 
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‘An ont after starting we over’ the Sorghobiti Rivae 
of ny 1808 journey, hore stapling in pools amongst the rocks 
‘but higher up the water i: eutirely hidden by sand, and only. 
Pee iwl by digging. Tho route taken kept about 2 miley 
from tho river bank in the early ‘of the day, ‘and at about 
Fanti pon, it we passed a solitary Will of solid quarts with 
Aimtiorrton, treo growing, on tho saminit;. a good landoatk 
Tieallad it Hoar Hoad,” from its remarkable appearanos, 
‘Ahan Mashishimani's hills wore seen, a precipitous rooky 
Aiming, out from the Drukensborg, ant apparently turnig 
‘the Upaluli westwards. Finding the country becoming mane 

‘ind broken we'preferred to return to the river. 
Toepely ne struck down. a avant leading to the pail 
again. 


‘Wo passed the desertod rans of Sumani, an aftorpasing 
crete 














thronigh n precipitous gorge, here confining the river, ai 
ao Treen sieean, we pt up for the night. Tak 
F 6g, by cross observation of a Aquilie and a Pavonis, 





1 


(On tho 28nl, immediately at starting we crossed the Umg= 


shomern River, the Umtascra or Umtasiti of my 1868 journey, 
fand found some limestone capping the rocks along its banks 
Tt is 4 strong stream with a sindy bed, and rocks occasionally 
‘obstracting its passage, We then struck across some quartz, 
hills, to avoid the broken and precipitous rocks along the river 
which ig here overhung on the northea bank by the 
Reedleslike peak of Umhuluta, an offshoot of Mashishimunt 
momitains, sing 900 fect sheer out of the river, and a 
cconspicuons landmark, Tho summit is about 1600 feet abote 
‘the wea, It is crowned by pe of bare rock, and stanilt 
exactly at the confluence of the Schalata oud Upaluli, Thi 
ravize of Mashishimani’s appears to run out from the Dra 

bern fag the north tank of. tho river, ond. ter 
gratlually in isolated peaks vintil lost below the horigon to 
Kaxe. Ahead is a hog-backod broken ridge of the same 
fand away northwards Mapalora’s lofty peak was se0n- 
Hula ta two smaller companions adjoining it on tho 

ver. 

Having again oy ched the stream, we re-entered at 
the precipitous a finding signs of habitations, and 
Heard some darted kraals. Wo meh» menial 
who guided us to some Basutos livin ‘amongst the rocks 
Hirst, however, took us up a high rocky hill, 60 as to expose 0 
to the view of all around—that they could prepare if necossthy 
should we be enemies, Woe passed undor high precip 
rocky hills on the north bank with an immense mass of 
rock separated from them, doubtless by the flere action of 
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torrent-like river extended over ages. ‘This is called M; 
(the gato). Crossing the river here, wo fo 
of Makati; lat. 24° 4's, by cross observation by tho stars, a 
‘Aquilw, and a Pavonis.” ‘There were some other Bustos hore 
inmelting iron; and from them I ascortainod that this is a very 
colebrated place, and. that they had come all the way: from 
Majajis to got their iron, on acoount of its suporior quality 
‘tho country is intoresting from its poouliar appen 
‘woken in. all ditoctions by these xingular isolated powks. 
Near thoyo kraals thero iso path, but winco leaving tho Tabi 
thero had boon nono; and now, on the 24th, soon after leaving, 
tose Keraals, it faded away again, As rocky hilla abut on the 
river, it was dificalt walking. Sometimes: thero wns 
ground aboyo the river, at other times it was nevesury to go 
ddlong tho sand of the tiver-bed, or to climb over the débris of 
the rocky procipices, ‘The walking was thus very trying end 
disagreeable, Moreover, the river being so, tortuous, and, the 
rule of progress from time to time so tinequal, the dead reckou- 
fora calle Coan a 9 ; 

1 25th, as the Upululi appeared to tur by «great 
tend from the northwards I detonninod.to-stviko straight ft 
‘the Caiion of the Mallatsi, or Umehlasi, and tho “ Giant Stairs” 
of my 1808 route, now in view to, tho south-west. ‘Tellinu amy 
‘men, therefore, to desert the pathalong the river, as it was 
and stony, ani make for tho Tofty. peaks of the Drakeurberg, L 
Jef them tekind and. ent aarosshe hile with the bunt ; 

ie leaving the Upaluli to the right, the eonmtry 
becamd more flat ond lew stony, and. at last rosalved Sol inl 
Tong undulations with Umgana troes and grasa. ‘Tho formatic 
‘was quartzose, with course sandstone and occasional outcrops of 
ft. At 17 miles distance wo crossed the Umtlabi 

which is that marked at, Iuperani’s Kraal on my 1868 rou 
and at 19 miles, and about hult-past 2 in tho afternoon, we 
reached the Mallatei, or Umehlasi River, Both theso streams 
had trapponn bods. a 

Pho other Katirs nover camo on. Therefore beddings 
‘tonsils, wud lothig wore dodicient; they did not eateh mo ap 
antil I had boon iu Lydenburg for sovorl days. ime 
ng-my’ men, iglht_como up, wo, sand 










































and steady deeling, greater of less of eure 
pe piers ue 
26 ces equal on alta of 44 ft alors 


‘my ancroid at tho sea lovel has a mean reading of 30°35 ind 
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reduced for error from 80 inches would be 28745), 
Gen the hille'a fine view of the country traversed was Ob 
tained, Near ns, to the north-west, a range of high hills on 
the loft bomk of tho Upaluli appeared to continue in w ling of 
isolated upwards to the Drakensberg. ‘This is tho” 
Mushishimani Range, Boyond, northwards, it was soon to oom 
Ainve to Umbutola, together wit i companion and Mapalorn 
mountain, ‘The Inyaki Hills and lower ranges soom to take a 
nore easterly ditvction, until in the bluo distance of tho borin 
thoy seemed to join U'Longwi sand the Bomba Mountains. In 
front, in the coitse of the Upaluli fn the Drakensberg a lag” 
‘siddle-book mountain appeared, and the course of the Mall 
‘was well marked by 9 huge bluff on the west, and apparently a 
Tnrge isolated mountainous buttress on tho east. ‘This 
rnb toate barre of tho Drakenberg i not really 5 
forms the great elbow where that range takes its 
‘end; and forms the basin of the Upaluli and Limpopo. It 
called Ufnngi. 
Between these two peaks the Mallatsi flows, and. affords 
‘panoramic view of mountains piled on mountains until closed it 
‘the blue distance by those near Origstadt, 4 
‘We ascended the mountain by the Inyamitst Pass, and found 
it better than the “ Giant Stair” though also impracticable fot” 
beasts of burden. T ascertained afterwards that, still more {0 
tho west, there was a road traversible by waggons down to the 














. From the top of the berg a most extensive is 
obtained, as it is roundly 8850 feet above the Mallat Rive 
the barometer on the top reading 25° (reading sea 
30°85), therefore this pass ascends to 4785 fect above the se 
Many of the peaks were 400 or 500 feot higher, so that 
part of the Di seems to be no lower than its 
southern extension in Natal, but there it descends in 
stops to th sea; hero it drops iu one clean precipi 
pltin, which hie’ o gradual diy quite” impereopible 
fense, to. the ocean.” ‘Tho path was so faint that 
amongst the rocks, Following down a stream until if 
impassable from rocks, we crossed and ascended to. & 
of table-land hemmed in by mountains. We then 
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with foot-prints, We followed this for a short distans, but 
found it going down into a fearful chasm, and striking: on 





towards tho north-east, Telling my men that 11 
to the south, and that Thad no desire to go to Delagoa Days 
turned back and struck across country south. I was 8000 
warded by coming on wagyon tracks. Next morning we 

the Umehlasingwana six times, and reached ‘Scoeman’s 7 
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#Krager’s Post.” 
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‘Next day being Sunday, the 20th of September, 1872, six 
hours’ walk brought. me to Lydoubarg, whore 1 was hospitably: 
‘entertained by my old friend Thomas Maclachlan. 

‘The valley of the Umchlasingwana is, very rich, and grows 
wheat and all other cereals as well ax fruit to perfection, The 
forwation is rod clay slate with sandstono and eruptive basalt 
‘Limo is found and prepared by the white poople nea, Origatwit, 
‘hore ix iron ore and slight outerops of quarts ‘The ¥ 
Togins at Scooman's, where tho Umehlasingwann rises and. 
enclosed on either’ hand by precipitous mountains, which 
‘gradually close and form a gorge or eaion narrowing down the 
Tivor until thoy abut upon the water, ‘The river then eseapos 
into tho Umehlasi, or Mallatsi, to tho right, which also. passes 
through a deep enfin into tho plains below, After psig 
Scooman's, you ascend a ridge and come upon the drainage o 
tho Lydenburg platean, the first stream being the Speck 
Rivor, which falls into the Dorp River, which, nearer ite 
-souroes, waters the town of Lydenburg. ‘The combined streams 
flow into the Steelpoort River, which is hidden behind the hi 
mountain ridge called Stoonkamp's Berg to the west. 
Bteolpoort then joins the Oliphant or Upaluli 
mountains. 
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Coe hae Php, of Patou, 4 ny of Pinksrtoo's 
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ily arrived at Mozambique in August, 1586 (LOG 
Write wen ad robably ane at Sol the ealy part of 1687, 
a A preset the cout fe divided along tho sea-bennt into South, South-ay 
or tert Routh Aion, Moran buy aa uaa, 
te ey eae ghar Eo i 
tthe fap fo the : 
iHitne Kinglom dependent on the Boveedlgn 
i. a Mt ater the Fe Cuan (antec) nad aa 
‘ ol Mong the. son: tna to TO 8 
‘ifr, hime ry ai Sean 
Mal nod rldence af Hoe Gulley” Ts Tver 8 
it rarer He ih opi al oT 
eatincy. The mun at she oth 
: Fin the atry drained by the Howl, between Int. 18° ani 201" 
sh oy en lta ey te ae 
























imo at Yer oe veto Cae at ata 
Tita woald point to Zimie Vein situate on an afluent of the [od ai 


en thin ofthe Bah, 
Gra onan 
dust, which, bower : 
tained ani hngined* And fuckers Wien Uy at what tal waa 
fe etnctg te psn etl nn belo he vy 0 
Easels tame Seats Ca lcs Oak oe acca 
Dbliger feared ther fries ay aantancously mde, At tho ae ie 
they were lace to ret that th aboos abd ik of digping the wl 
sya fm wines fe iadrawn are och oa wil Jose (ttn ah 
on ie wblch i bas from ts cmaequeth sug.” “This, pamage thor 
any ty ative rp, whisk mye tat We that outtry there are 
‘oles in -Uie ground whieh are vo deep that the darknews tereln nec 
{tore Jo bo ted i thir explotion Within very reat oriods tha 
fing wrk by henry eon fr Git of Uma St 
the Portngaes ssthancots at Manica ntl Uni, to, obliterata. all Ms 
Ig ht, led every aboriginal Tnlabitant, "The eountry 9 Mae 


cape? 
‘he rivers in Manicn—I wns told by natives wl 
toward the Zanbes), whioh thoy call Inyantsha, or 
"Sofala ie deveribed ae thn of eonallerable importance, and 
tone fort of @ square rae ‘The site of this ancient fort onn still bo: \ 
ary fe Nagata to Bla wih sip, our only of 
vere Alto enter the bach, eather tw Delgo 0 gs 
ore a ac a Hak the: rant ‘not much decreas) ay 
hat a to iy tho pew 
ti atthe laa Ai fe ie ta ae % 
frat then goverud by a Moo oe 
lok ts ote Bool, co ee brat ee pa 
Inyowtahin, called Fost, or Mafisl, a colobrated iliictnakory ad 
an far etry seg en doa oS le 
Mave mined in uy Jounal q 
It is mentioned that Sofala was very fertile, and produced sbundante 
fray towers and eatle; moore, Gat ites fate suid be 
for 1d Ia very ferti,but eat are fay, and ive fos only ot Ha 
sa coe 
‘He describes beer-making, which he calla wine, out of millet and 
as seen at present. Also the manufacture of oil—he calls it bt 






iad out yer tach, ri 
realy ook pce tetwewn Rofla and Mania fo i = 
Thu er, tier ganaiy sayy oot 90 cal he 
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dmttlow be mea ally we os wkd he wow aie 

FP a we cho grou fr asa when rege cok 

Tht aay they wot ene for tho purpose of resing tbl boli Uy Oa 

ie oft ly anne i ln fe 
ett lay plane At proves the natives exe a 10 

she reget vy jan ail iuaber 

‘Mle pation that the natives dip thelr food Into thelr wine as he calle 1%, Ly 

Hate ete rye pt od nt ml tae ne Uta 
ra rs fata ang eae Vy he ong hi col 

ole Wy tho Ran of th a 

nt cute a ibd in We nari, reible me 

yeutng Wy tus at elrasots at We puentt ay. 

Telen Zin custo, for instance, to enoploy Court dattoers, to shout fhe 
praleos of ty, stich ma: “Hore couse the great lion 5” of 
AAfage clei chat eat the topo of tho tren,” The grat 
terse deod In the si narrate 
lit address their Soveroign in a bent attitude and with bate 
peas Gj ie ‘ina of se pein eget Hg sae De 

ender su te wustonary disibuion of boot afer thom. Usa 
ing niga fn he sly thr wa ly alo a 
yu 

‘It, was castomary for the King of Quiteva to bold ‘saturnalia, or a wale foe 
‘the sala of hia departed ancestors, at the first new rno0n. of September, Tk 
leet to fold we ens dance thet eft ew oon of Decks 
Teoh Ga Mtreoner tary or fl-ies aneetee, te deeb 
Bihlsdanco sey sir Hw indlgl nat present ot the Ue 

Tt is an almost universal native custom to “ wake,” or ory for the. dead at 
esi agama is day, orm to tha apie 

fee Malay” ar likens preset 

ayo Sa oe ipo by ron do not penis ene i 

seat ate all evs. oo ore ofthe Tong 
TEiking he contr, For fstanes, i a ently Tong, eo | 
ort {He chiets cohabillag with ter sisters and daughters, beliore ik 
Frey comma, suooget tie Cab tele Te rules of succes. tod 
‘hieataslip, more Roanble tow followed by the Tongas than by. the Zul 
Moot ‘tribes weetn to pvler female Sovereigns, Zulu succession in b 
ated by the King himself, Inasmuch aa he appoints suck of hia chiliren 

Sieh ee os erry resent to be able to 4 

er thea moses thay area rent to be ble io oO 
‘with departed spirits: ‘of mon atid beast. At Lee) 
Totertant tlre elo it ny eared yh thee he ie 
etna tna of th dated pita sen a ail 0 
Tie diye pra lang mat te Qulevs to oiler ot 


Ito‘, "Tile ened a jraoats even he eongnern Ui 
are Maton 
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nha" (propounced Toyama, Toyama) ax they woskd now-day, 
Bee Cert ees Cos Dla Dane thar Sanna of Ganka 
ia fama whin tho King wfntoaterspntabooent 
Mie dears tho iapatant iy cave matting tothe onal of piso, Jak 
Tssloe at pent Uy the Tongas. ‘The gully party falling dead wu ie 
‘caning. 
thatthe Quito grant the land of Marcopa to 
siete wont dey Uv iter of Sol ty S40l hava no hod 
ints eouryes {do pot know whether the Boi ha. 
sea ig ern ee oot aren 0 aren 
tha tne. 
totien te poten of casting chances, aod progposticting the fatore Wy 
ese of od ith ols in tho ‘oate, Thin talk done, the 
Fe ood bing Ue halsells of Kod of almond which pci 
ul of thew pag Somalis ether Wh tho lnond-aels Cay 
piece of torial und worse e-abal, which, have carta 
‘bonding to the manne in which thay fall alter bing shaken logue 
{nthe hand and thrown down. 
Horefers to m perl fo, which be calles mermaid oF woman wih 
reat Thee it seme foiaton for thie act an Kid of tare 
‘tometines yauhed up on th cas of. vry plenia form ; 1 ave 00 
tins wal on te coat «very pc frm Lav i 
Erma ‘Mah oar si doco ofthe tras paca 
| Sooommon in the county.” Ho voretimes deat in the marvellous after 
Tanner of thee ancient tral He statey on tho falliry of soitire 
| thea en dovonrthensclvex Te evidently did ot oosur to im who 
te anions nt Quen wo th Mi & 
mitons that Qatera wat the King of Soils, as Monoroalap wat 
Mat "Tv rok hte tt ie ‘ote fara 
gas was ih gold aud aller mines in pursitof th discovery of 
witeh the Tortagioe General Fraseigo Baftto entered the kingdom. Tt 
prea mary fe hoch the Kn of la ane 
era to gett Manin andr the Chichenes(ohisregay here the gla ls 
"The ings appear ta have been Moors of te Mabotntadan persesite 
age elcid wate were rte apn Mote 
‘which in the narrative is referred to as the forest of Lapata. —[t suyx the rivet 
Yamabes, eating with. vskence again thee rocks in; lpan ot ne ht 
tet & pusage throng the forty and rises with wach vce 
ver is cay bol that all wh hitherto have hd th tert to ee 
{tr conte have been ahipwreked. 
Me tmeations the water at Poet Totqjon the Zamtesi six acre lags 
‘ho son (300 les) a Blog malt; we ow this ko, 7 
‘th open cunt conta rere ty thet of te mal 
sansoalng it forte bush when attacked Dy the Portaguase. ‘Tht cl 


Tittle doubs that these operations took pi Taps, whe 
Title bush a founds ee ieee nae 7 


‘Mororer it shows that arto made conse anes nto the 
cvtncourday tryond the waron ef hw 8 There fo aati 
A stoop rulcoy fen the fv fis Soci Aina 


fon the plains; this would also go to. prove that be gonfised 
Tralty upland ere 


Ti e's rion of 200 men spay the Mago of ng 
acl sa tho ope seis cote. hay ecg io al 
SRevestven Choy Serv URW as Et eters Gone Seaton 

‘Tis my opinion that the rina which Mauch disovered, abd acems 10 


ar tho anclet Zimbon, i relly nothing but this old fort of 
Buren. s 
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shaw Oey merely a grass patace, {t was destroyed by the 
sguee not 1 Bea 
Te at ee ay. Fhe wot at ar geo his own a 
‘tion are nich nocurate descriptions of the present mtato of things, that they ate 
‘teh Stet thus ne rt neh aor fi 
samp with ta a ied eto lev ak ane 
Haase Same aes ancestrs of ou Zulu wast Oy 
Teeter nN eae dte by. arto ha a 
ae tts have Arn Wood hoy hence 1 ig YB 
onset 
we naan wae an ht Sl a a 
"antral ha the Sexpert que way Queen, SAK 
BR meting words, Queen of tho Sabl River, ot mt all probable 


‘think. 4 

Tre sm tite or clam of Zulos whose *obonga” or family ma Ie 
seta "icleyouie dh they ex fromthe cout andar tuna ws 
Ir bem ou omen ee ogc Hh 
‘rer by Slaton vil 

Teg re potable that tho god was taken by the Moors to Zawaitar ti 
‘aureteadel ways Ib aerate fou say up the Ned Be. 

Teamuot wo avy ground for changing Site into Bophyra or Ope 















APPENDIX B. 


Remarks on Caplin Eizo Journey on te imgope Diver 

‘The Jouroal? Vol, 42, ofthe Royal Geographical Society contain a 

Te aa Nelot the impos liver by Copeain tan. Tis 
Toul jakora few rear ion 

ate latter part is fom hearsay 
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‘eckaded yillage, The Chobis, with few exceptions, yay tribate to the 
Portuguese 4 
Tnformation given with reference to Umail's fumily is entirely incom 
to Ui nle Rings Morena is sovnn Sd suet to 
ow deal. Moreover, Mxtomelan was not the governor of the whole of 
he lad aver the Lippe aud do Uke (King Corsa Riv 
separate districts i diferent parts of the country, bat rone = 
fine Unakomogazi, He oxtalnly was a great sul-chief and military 


PARE at my Jor, ate thd Smetion of he 
entirely disagree with Captain Elton as to ita navieablity inthe dae 
[Bieta im yar Lib nly abut fe of water et Sata fa 
B§°RT' x, GOs absvo tho" Meeting of the Waters” in -Augoat 187 
4 mumenee duties thee ix abutsance of ater, but ten ire weal Be 
‘earent fo overeome of slout 4 knots an bent rooeover, mock angst 
‘ould be incurred from the descent. of large trees, which feature the natives 
Ihave remarked to me ie epeilly notecble in the Sod weavon hat om 
‘Droeser t Apel. ond 
Heremaris at eet icine oink he inte wah, Pa 
‘much greater exyerienco than he poseacsy {am envbicd to aay it ft 
Teemaly on, though perhaps not deally tothe prudent and acelioateal 


Teannot eudorea his statement as to the large timber on the banks of the 

river, though large tres are found there fit for crdinary yrurposes in the ents 

stevetion and repair of lage bonts, hough Jn saeent quantita to bo Ob 

ly ot ie Fe i ch a 
iF of the proper names given by this writer are confusing iastnach a 
cee ressee abate on ene I 
Tames; for instance, *Qualikota."' ia: meant for ™ Tikoto.” of Laka 
‘Ukewise Quasiyaubi should be nyambi; Quanlinda, Siliodas Cunyaas. i 

angel Manny he Nea vg the non 

fe attmpt to det its of the Amatonns, Butougas, Ton J 

iy “ini 


















‘Thee ar. trivial appelations; he might ax wl try to dato the 
the’ Kat” Tonga Meapy means sanbting Mui i oka flag ae 
+ pile ruatics the river known os the Umikomogast ix also called Uiaaahle 





‘This latter woni is meant for Lusulila, or tho sea, and does not pertait 10 
rivet at all. He sayy further, that tha tects 000 yards wile 
Robert Dubois, my companion, who proceeded up it in a boat frot, \. 
Marques, enys that it is not nearly so wide, in ot, thongh deep when one 
‘ver the shallows at the mouth, seldom exeteding 100 yards acum 
‘Mr. Dubois mumarks that the name Manissa, of Manica, given to it by the 
‘Portuguese, tho. bume of Magadah aattae ie ae haa ned eee 
name of bis great-zreat-grandfather, probably the first chief of these emigmot 


oh oa 
*° Captain Elion mentions Qnonq uondyan's ba reas Manyangauys 
thn lve ter th nas f wht eae nt Beh eae Same 
He say the gound-nut or rei hypcepages bass heareshape Ils 
mohioa ine Sauer ea : 
Mage Phares ba ok 














early 10 year [hove Deve 
breasts artificially as. are stated. 

, ita es Joa t hae ae oan 
ov this subject, and have not able to confirm this ry 
‘Trust conclude these remarks by mentioning that Ube Afesting of | 

Waters” vat deterined ip 1868, by two observations of the sat of 
reds, a under 5 
August Ist.—Db, alt. © sun's upper limb overlapping, rising 96° 20°50" 
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Tn calculating these observations, an error was made by adding instead of 
ng the sem-tiamoter uf the sun, im conjucnes a missperption 
inhi th Sit iat en ta tae fle 
{esa eter nn the atts per int cn be meant hough th ioe 
lint was errooccusly adopted. ‘The result, as stated Iu me 1868 Toureal wen 
Ist, 28°24" on reaaalation now, taking the upper Linb fasten ot the 
lower limb, the rule will belt. 24° 8 which Tatty result war teontraed 
4 1679, ty beerration of the sim on the meridia, and of the wane an the 
etiiah north and south 
Gn reo o the prin Jour of 188i esate tat the 
‘wor overlapping widat the aun was sing,” or abortly, “ort re? 
THN mal hs aor iy and tty md | 
‘other 1805 determination were reconfirmed in 187 
‘Novertiley ax Capain Elton wok mo clvonombzneSeretins wat ple 
‘uy erineos position for“ The Meeting of tho Watera™ lat pet tse be 
the eal of Tpientre te otis to 10, T tk oc 
ovgitude of Lydenburg. Is no i 1808, T took a 
ctaain an od Neate he elves SH 
es, ‘with his olwervations, Consequently, it has been adopted both: 
‘ty our Society and Dr. Petormann, 1 afterwards recalculated 11 ‘observation, 
‘and found the original calculation erroneous. Mr. Mauich evi tently misin~ 
formed me, and adopted my single and, therefore, valueless observation. Dt, 
being informed of this, ma fit to move ie i a 
“Grgalars der nevoen Bateekngrnen in Sula key STS 
By the map which accompanies this it will be seen that my bearings and 
‘acrid down to Neweutle, in Natah which is euftelently deter 
ioe sth purpose, wks Lata nln 90 2 eo A a Ali 
‘es of departare and lotus bo taken Jnto account, in lng. 0° 97 fe 
to that Dr. Peternann’s fast poaiton ir auficnny neat forall 


Rappetal ie omer ene sete cbc 
tit therein, depen upon the orginal poston of Lydea 
fa lag 31° By ew hae to be nmnel by ls bow ad oreo 
1 ray as wal stat er that ave’s pins ta 


‘fer 
‘Epkagas only itr aed up fom also 
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APPENDIX D. 


‘Ansrascr of all that remained of Mr, St. Vixorsr Enaxtsn's Asrioe 
‘xomtoar, Jounxat of 1871 and 1872, 


| ne per V6—"Tabi River. Sisnni Masbali's — AR 
‘Double Meridian Altitude « Aquilm N, 115 510 
Tomult 28.55 0 

yy ML—Upalul River, Lions Dong: 


Double Meridian Atte « Aguile N, 
5 toler een 30 


Keult = 4 6 0 
22-—Stram wet ef Sumban' old kal, on 








ipa River— 

Double Meridian Altitade a Ayuilw N, 114 43.20 

mm Tales esr 30 

2 ePayonis S, 113 92 $0 

m Index ear 80 

aa Moin result 26 6 0 

_ » $8—Tesutes, near Myuki. Upalull Biver>— 

Double Meridian Altitude 





guile N. 114 46 42 
=) nivonls 8, 118 490 
mt Index err 30 

‘Mean rerult 24 4 0 








IV.—On the Central Provinces of Madagascar. By Jose 
Muttess, ».D., Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary” 
Society. 





(Beat Say 25th, 1875.) 


‘Tare travellers who, in recent days, have visited ¥ 
have (@8 a Yule) landed onthe East coust of thie wave 
proceeded to the capital by one particular route, and by thi 

, same route have returned. A few others have also visited the 
ports on the sea-coast ; have given us brief descriptions of the 

owns and villages named in the coast surveys; abd 

us something of the manners of the eoast tribes, their 
their low superstitions, and their continual feuds, On these 
points we are indebted to French travellers and naval 
tas well as to Englishmen. What they have told us, 
does not amount to much, describe chiefly that 
strip of Madagascar, 25 miles wide, which lies on the 
coast, between the mountains and the sea, along the 
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Jength of the island. The splendid bay of Diego Suarez; the 
‘wooded promontory which forms the east shore of Anto 

Bay; the colony of Benyowsky and the Islo of Ste. Murie; 
Foule Point and Tamative; the lake of Nosibe and the lagoons 
that follow it; Andevoranto and Mahanoro and. Mananaita5 
the Timestouo cliffs of Anosy; the vale of Ambolo; and thé 
settlement of Port Dauphin: ‘these are the points that aré re 
ferred to by successive writers, from Flacourt downwards; andl all 
that needs to be said respeoting them will be found carefully 
compiled in Ellis’ -? written more than thirty years 
ago.’ On one point only we have received much light in recent 
days, viz., on the line of lagoons traversed in his boat voyage 
by On] Rooke; and which, like the backwater of fabar 
aud Cochio, an be easily made available for safe internal 
navigation by the nati canoes. a f 

e western part of Madagascar we know little; thong! 

from the great treat aid ichoa of $8 we should 















officers of the English Navy, who in 1824 laid down so much 

of the coast-line, have dwelt upon the great harbours of the ¢ 

north-west and north. To M. Guillain we are greatly indebted 

for information respecting the same quarter, the island of 

Nosibe, the Hova eettlements near Pasandaya Bay, the town 

and port of Mojanga, and the Sakulava Districts as far as Mo- 
3 fo 
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Kowa district of the Sihinaka tribe; and. nally Jef the 
Jaland by tho port of Tamatave. His observations have not yet 
Toon given to the world: he has read to the Geographisal 
ety of Paris, and hias published, an important paper on the 
fmabjoct of his travels, and has published w general 
nap of the island on a moderate seal, far more comet ties 
‘anything whi receded. it; but the geographie 
4 eres Yor all details, which hie promises to them in ten or 
Ive yolumes. None will give to. the results of hig vist. 
Tore kindly welcome than the English missionaries resident in 
he island, His purpose, to exhibit and illustrate the county, 
falls in with their own. His courtesy, his kindness to 
‘people; his excellent conduct and his eunestness ‘in his work, 
Pmnended him to their regard, and he found among them 
symprthines and fiends 
‘Tho usual maps of Madngasear aro traceable to two sources 
‘The coast was laid down by Captain Owen and his companions 
jn 1824, The detail of tho interior given in all recent maps 3s 
derived from the map of Colonel Lloyd, two originals of w 
fare in the hands of the Geographical Society and of Mfr. Stan 
ford. ‘The map was. published in 1851 by Mx, be 
emoir on, Madagascar will be found i 
self thi eereeenik oy an Ol 
ject of ograpby 
‘one of interest for seen ‘years; and Regis = 




















Stutied it, the more clear it became to me that of the imtanoe 
Of the island almost nothing definite was known, Bei 
‘at ono time to provide for the use of our Missionary Soci 
1 map of Imerina, and next of the Betsileo wore 
Applied to Mr. Stanford, but found that details were ent 
Wanting, We knew the names of prominent mountains Hae 
and towns, with some particulars of their character, ‘but where 
to place them with exactness none could say. ‘The Dinesh 
of the Society then turned to our missionaries in he ial 
‘ind request was made that in their journeys, especially 
places, ‘they would amake special riote of heights, 
Fimes,and places; would mark these particulars in sketal 
and fond the information home, Several excllent, jus j 
fand sketches were in this way communicated to Us, 
SIA contribution tO" ont UE wis this $e "Sasra ie 
iO cantar of the miso, who first joined it 30 525 snes 
careilly fixing the position of Antansnarivo, commenced 
triangulation of the plain of Imerina, He ‘measured a baseline 
Of 3 ‘miles along tho level bunds of the Tkiopas and fst tr 
Hogan to observe with due care and exactness the position 
the most prominent hills, Step by step Are Camera 


Pith 
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pared a valuable map of thoso portions of the province’ com 
Fizuous to the capital But it had thie defect that, though i 
indicated the positions, it did not exhibit also the height and 
form of the ‘ML. Grandidier tells us that ho too trian 
gulated the Imerina plain, that he mode a large number of 
Observations, and that he took as. baso a lino of 36 miles its 
‘extremities being the peaks of two mountains on tho same 
meridian, Many of the results of his own survey Mr. Cameron. 
communicated to M. Grandidier before the latter left the 





island. 

Being deeply interested in this matter, it was with pect 
Tiar plessire that I accepted the invitation mado to’ me, 
two years ago, to visit Madagascar on public duty. Aware that 
Pee of that duty would oblige my collengas and myself to 
‘st, thoroughly tho central provinces of the sland, Ww 

‘to take advantage of our opportunities: it 
At leat to the knowledge of those provinees posses by te 
sgraphical worl [ad we known how great those 
Ee nil have endeared to obeta al 


instraments, and prepare ourselves more thoroughly to use 





2 


f the firt importance, of which he has seen, and 
On one vital point our circumstances differed 
giosly ftom his Judging from is paper, he gerne to bare 

‘greatly afraid of the natives. Not, only. among the 
Sakalavas, but in Imerina, he always fancied himself i 
On one journey he certainly was watched, and was obliged. to 
hide his instruments and observations; and ho always carried 
froarms, My colleague and 1 had no need to adage such 
fears, We were everywhere recoived as friends. We 


many localities 








: / 
Charch and Palace, and the Royal tombs; we planted our 
‘heotolite; eompean; sre xipods nthe tops eat 
markets ; and we let everyone know that we were anxious to) 

a correct map of the country for their) rasa nll ators 
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“We endeavoured to act on system. In the first instance, wo 
srorked on Mr. Cameron's lines, Wo went over a groat portion 
Uf his work; revised it from our own observations, and 
ft in all diroctions. North-west, we laid down Vonizongo as far 
‘as the population extonds, Wost and south-west wo earriad 
the survey to Ambohivelome and tho granite rigs, beyond; 
‘then over all Imamo, round the south and west of tay, 
‘and the distriote of Mandridrano nnd Menabe. ‘Thonoo we 
it through Betafo and Sirabe connected it with the 
revious survey to the south of Imerina ; enclosed the Ankarut 
fountains within it, and measured their height. | With Mr 
Cameron. himself we continued the survey down the Botalleo 
Porites many. miles beyond tho point were it was crossed 
| Grandidier, and at tho town of Fianarantsoa wo con 
hhis observations (as exhibited in his: map) very satisiuctorily 
with our own. Eastward we carried the survey to the Anguvo 
‘Mountains, over the moors of Ambatomena and Ambatomainty, 
fand thence to the plainof Aukay and the Silinaka Lakes. And 
finally, by a route lying west of that followed by M. Grandidier, 
‘wo went down to the sea at Mojanga. ‘The red lines on out 
smap will show how fully wo traversed the country, and how 
much of it we saw with our own eyes. 
‘Tho instruments which we employed were simple but good. 
We had xyor’s theodolite, an excellent telescoy 
‘a Gravatt’s Ievel, an excellent’ prismatic compass with 
8 Houghton’s altitude and azimuth instrument, and on 
aneroid barometers, With theso instruments, starting 
Antanandrivo ax a fixed point, wo followed up the country 
ty step, greatly aided by the numero conspicuous i 
whose ‘names and appearance we soon grew perfectly familiar 
Soveral of them, vistblo over « vast extent of country, Were 
treated as standard points, to which a multitude of others wore 
roferred, Our experionce showed how far more important it it 
that a traveller shall bo perfect mastor of the instrument he 
has, than be anxious merely to get instruments of a high orlet. 
Our instruments were good; but the easo and correctines | 
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nocded to observe the country with aocuraoy lay far more with 
ourselves than with the Took Jantrements: we. could oa 
An as we gained experince, the simplest were uae to Held 
results which would compare favourably with those 

from the best, 

"The Navy Surveys show that the island of has & 
length of $18 geographical miles, measuring from Amber 
on the north, to Cape St. Mary's on the south: the position 
of tho former being in lat. 19° 2s; that of the latter in 
Jat. 25°40'x The greatest breadth of the island from Cepe 
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St. Andrew to Tamatave is 300 miles; the longitudes of tho 
‘two points boing long, 44° 30’ x., and long. 49° 28' 30" x. The 
Tongitudes have all bon fixed. by reference to the. 0 
at Cape Town, and presume that that longitude ix 18° 28° 
east of Greenwich. Tho island is a long oval, pointed at the 
north end, and its thajor axis runs in the direction of X. 10°% 
‘Tho ground is highest along tho lino of its contre, and only ita 
two sides are lovel plains near to tho seacoast, To movit 
wooms to io upon the water, like one of the huge alligators 
which wo saw floating on its greatest river, with head and tail 
submerged, A crevasse and channel of great depth voparata it 
from the continent of Africa, while the Farqubar Islands, the 
Seychelles on the north, with their red clay, and the coral 
itches of Rodriguez and Calvados seem to me to connect the 
ine of its granite hills with the Laccadive and Maldive islands, 
and with the mighty forces which in Southern India threw into 
their presont position the Nilgiri and Kunda hills. The island 
seems to me the noblest portion of some broad continent, which 
stretched away from the coast of Hindustan to the south-west, 
and occupied 9 vast portion of the Indian Ocean. It shared in. 
the tropical flora and fauna of India in a very early stage ofthe 
earth's history, and was separated from it while both were still 


young. 
‘Tho chief physical feature of Madagascar is the central mou 
tain mass, which commences with lofty hills at its northern 
extremity, and retaing them till within a moderate distanco 

fts southern cape. This mighty maw is by no means wniform 

Jn it appearance, Ascetaling from the astern cout f 
capital, the traveller meets and succewively pussee throo 
muountain-walls, each sapporting a. broad torre behind 
‘Tho first and Towest mects him at two days’ distance 
coast: the second lies behind, two dayw further 
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On the east side of tho island the threo walls converge on ® 
common point toward the northern districts. In visiting th 
province we saw tho two higher lines meeting be 
the Alaotra Lake, in lat. 16° 40'; and the wild sea of hills 
resulting shows the grandeur of the foroes employed in shaping 
‘their present form. Away to the south the terraces keep dite 
‘inet, until (as we saw for ourselves) they aro crossed, in Int. 22, 
‘by a strong rango which runs from ost to cast, whom they 
mio to an end, and fll into that love. plain swept by the 
south-east winds, on which M. Grandidier found new shells and 
bones of Sindbad's celebrated birds, ‘The terraces weet tobe 
Dotween 30 and 40 miles wide. ‘They ar fr from love, Seog 
winds, heavy storms of rain, waterspouts, torrents, havo 
deep channels in the sandy red clay, which has boon de 
among the gneiss rocks, which form the basis of the islands 
and as these hills and cuttings follow largely the northerly set 
of the granite ranges, while the water seeks an outlet in the #0, 
‘we found ourselves in a maze of red hills, and went forward up 
and down, down and up, many times inn day, multi 
indefinitely tho miles we trivelled, and along which our — 
wearied men lifted us and carried ts to the city which was 
to be our home. On the west side of Imerina the reat 
‘sro even more conspicuous, We saw them at many points: 
Yas Hmpostle to map them, the cuttings are x0 numerous 
mat. we had to travel among them again and again, 
nothing in our jourueys so painful to traverse. Such # billy 
country, 30 continuously hilly ‘ag Central Madagascar I haye 
never seen in alll my wanderings in the United States or in the 


‘The principal portion of the central plateau is bby 
tho plain of feria, and its southern Pt te Bl 
province. At its north end this plain is bounded by | 
‘mountain mass of Andringitra, and the hills of Manga and 
Molangéna, On the east it begine above the sagen forest, 
and goes westward to Ambohiveloma and Ttasy, where it falls 
into the western plains, In this part the province lis « breath 
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of 90 miles, and a nominal length of 110 miles. Buster 
Imerina is pierced by granite hills, and rangos more oF les 
high, which bear upon theit shoulders barren moors, anol ty 
the hand east winds, ‘The South hi been greatly alec by 
tho volcanic disturbances which I shall shortly describe. | Tt 
has fow fertilo spots and its population ix aoattred. and. i 
‘Tho thoroughly-cultivated parts of Tmerina ure spread over § 

of 3 miles by 252 about 1350 miles in all 
ron here the level isnot perfect. “Law alee cred olay an 
across the plain, generally from the west and north-west, fowael 
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‘the south-east : and it is on these, and on isolated portions of 
them, that are built the numerous villages and towns. tis in 
central Imeriva that the population of the island is thickly set. 
‘Thero is abundance of foo. The red hills offered, by theie 
height, places of security around which deep fosses might bo cut, 
a over which preat cactushedzes mizht be plant, for the 
terror of one's bare-footed en and for still greater incon 
Yenienco to one's friends. ‘great plain in watered Wy 
pumerous streams from the eastern hills, or from the volewul 
trict to the south; and, however thoy score. tho valleys, oF 
‘among tho hills, or spread themselves out upon the level 
winds; whether the Mamba, the Varéhina, the Sishony, 












ri 
tho Kitsioka, or the Anjomoke; they all moot at last int 
Tkiops, and ail find their way into the sea down its rocky 


ravines. We visited many of the upper waters of thess rivet 
We followed the rice-valleys, or came upon tho scattered vil 
7th their red-brick churohcs conspicaoas for many ale. 
there was one spot on which we looked with peculiar interest, 
the Farahantsana, or falls of the Ikiopa. It is a noble reeh 
of rocks, which bounds one portion of the Imerina Plain, and 
West of whieh the gromd. begs, rep wiv 
approaches the sluggis! 
it 'Bows slowly, dopositing its rich silt. Once over the 
Toland foam, and harry away, against aooks 
sa 
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‘and furiously to the sea That reef is 
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socured a qt. rating 
‘water af the hight of 4200 
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‘the Queen's Lake, with its little island embowored in. trees; 
there stand conspicuous clusters of villages, with their neat 
“huts, the green ramparts of Ambohidrapeto, or the towering 

“Amontaua tree of Ambohidatrimo. It is impossible to survey 
a3 ead scene from the lofty hill of Antaninariva 
Without feelings of exhilaration and delight. We know tho 
en. glory which at sonsct lights up the snows uf Buea 
\ + but nothing can exceed the sharpness of the light as it 
ie Iandscape in the erisp, clear air of Mat 
in ; and no pen can describe the deep 
Bish which beautifes the red hills with an unearthly radiance 
whon the autumnal sun sinks calmly to rest. Day after day, 
from tho terrace of my Madacascar hoies1 looked with felig 
‘skin to rapture on that wondrous scene; for I saw ot ore 
ido not, morely material beauty — the’ grace of form, 
tones of colour, or even the bountiful supply for a people's 
Wunts—E saw the proof of a young nation’s progress: new 
houses risjag in the villages; new homes of better pattem for 
the riher cases, Tm tho fortressed ils deserted fo the 
open plains; peace, security, and mutual confidence, wl 
once prevailed Hatestine war; Tsay the new school-hoass and 
the chureh instead of the rush-buildings of five 
years ego. saw that men were living in truer fellowship with 
men; beeanse all together were striving to riso higher toward 


Over all the higher portions of Madagascar, and far iuto the 
lower plains, the chiet constituent element is gneiss or granite. 
Whole ranges of it appear on every side, and the enormons 

ieiss boulders scattered over the hill-sides form a conspicuous: 
featuro of the landscape. In certain districts. the primitive 
rock. is a fine felspar granite, of a delicate rose tint; thee 

ranite ranges wore the noblest rocks we saw. In ono valloy 
his granite took the form of graphite, and, as usual, the ith 























crystals of folspar presented 0 singular resemblance to 
writing. Connected doubtless with th i 
mont is the profusion of red elay whic 
wherever he goes. It forms enormons hills; it 
covered in innumerable boulders; in various valleys and cuttings 
it is hundreds of feet deep, At times it is stiff and 

others itis full of fine sand; and when once water gets 

whole hills are washed away into the lower valleys. Nowhere 
is this feature $0 conspicuous as in Ankay. Again it is hart 
and gritty with coarse sand. It naturally follows, that, ou 
whole, the soil of Madagascar should not be fertile, 
where the hard winds have hindered vegetation, and. 
have for ages washed away the salts of the soi itis 
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poor. Only in the bottom have the finer constituents remained, 
and these, enriched by decayed vegetation, are universally 
‘appropriated to rice, All over Imerina, in many localities, aro 
seen. banks and hills of mica mud, 

‘There is one notable exception to theso formations, ‘The 
contral province of Madagascar has beon the scene of voleanie 
eruptions on an enormous seale, Twenty mile to the southe 
‘woat of the a aina, the lofty peal 
Of which stand conspionots in ino westh cloat blue 
sky. ‘Theao aro the Ankérat Mountains, intance the 
mass ix soon to be broad, to rest on an enormous base, and, when: 
ured, it tama out to cover a spaco of 600 square miles 

tho Imerina plain, 4500 feet high, the traveller riser 
stouily to 6000 and 1000°feot before ho renchos the foot of the 

‘oat contral peaks, ‘These oceupy a space of 4 square miles 
at are fiye in number, with minor elevations around them. 

‘M. Grandidior roters ospecially to one of them (Ambobitrako~ 
holahy), and calls it tho highest; but, owing to the mists, ho 
failed’ wo ascend and ascertain this for himself. We 

two, measured a third by the theodolite, and eventually our 
native assistant measui all five. Their heights range from 
8000 to 8950 feet, and they are the highest mountains in the 
island. They are all of eels origin, and though we saw no 
distinct craters, we observed that they were covered with broken 
Jaya, and we traced the streams of Java flowing from the centra 
on every side, Near their feet on the east are other centres of 
‘Yoleani¢ outflow and great lava hills, On the south these streams: 
run out for 25 miles, On the west and north also the 
‘tongues of Java can be traced far into the plain; and it 
feosedlngt ‘interesting to. note both the lines on whiet 
{avn ond tho clay lay distinct side by side, andthe sections 
of the lava stat, throogh which some stream or rou bal eo 4 
its way. ‘ 

Tut this nas nota, On reaching the nighbnurond of Fay 
Ttaay, 40 tnilon west of Ant ivo and 25 milew 
central mass of Ankirat, wo at once found new traces: va 
figuncy ; and when wo asconded the lofty bill ovo 
Weatern ond of tho lake, ctor after crater met our 
finy, eee ‘of enormous size, come wore sal 5 
Tony, othera wore low ; some were conos, others were 
ware ‘in pe, and had Yong ridges oF 
font from the open side. "In several cnaor tho ridgo wae 
‘Theit forms were beautiful, and the sides of mort woro x 
clothed vith gras." Wo sont sverl days aang tho 
tho highest and most central, Am and 
roappod the district. ‘There were forty craters tn all 
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‘we were sure; we think thore were others beyond to the north, 
Tn the midst of the group were little lakes and pools of water, 
‘and one charming piece of water, Lake Kazamba, which wo have 
reason to think no Englishmen except ourselves have seem, 
Lake Tinsy, which is on the eastern side of these voleanoes, we 
Taye mapped. for the first time, This Inke, wo saw, has been 
formed by the elevation of the land and the outflow of the lava 
streams. At the western ond-it looked shallow; the fishing 
showed it to be shallow, and the ground around it was very 
swampy. ‘Towarl tho cast, where its chief feeder runs in, the 
‘water is deop. Tt is not a ravine, with some natural barrier at 
isomer onl; it isa submerged level, Many streams flow into 
it from the country round, dnd it has only one outlet, on the 
north, through the northern portion of the voleanic district 
‘The lake is 8 miles Jong and 2} miles broad: it contains six 
little peninsulas jutting into the water, one of which is called 
Ambonihazo, “wooded hill,” a pretty spot, with a little village 
and its pretty church embowored aniong the trees. Fifty miles 
farther south we: came on the volcanoes again. Wo had ol 
three groups of them out on tho western plain; but when we 
reached Betafo and examined the district carefully, we were 
‘more astonished than before. We climbed a lofty rounded hill, 
called Tvoko, which we had seen 20 miles away, and duly nated, 
and. then found that we wero on the crater wall. The i 
hollow was a quarter of a mile wide, the height of the wall 
the level country outside was 600 foot; two Taya streams wont 
gut toward the south and west, threo sinall craters wero at th 
foot, and others, large and conspicuous, were around us on every 
side. Close by, ancther huge crater, Tataiitra, had its opening 
toward the north,and the lava that had issued from it was fresh, 
black and sharp, as if broken yesterday. But, stranger still, at 
its eastorn side was a plain,a mile square, covered with heaps of 
Java, like stone cottages, fortresses, rnined palaces. I counted 
thirty greater piles and noted numberless smaller ones: it was 
clear that, like the Phlegrwan fields in Italy and the neighbor 
hood of Mouna Roa in Ha 2 one time the entize ni 
old 


Jaya had spurted from its ‘The heaps were now 
moss-grown ; but onw of the peasantry informed Mr. Sewell 
there was a kind of tradition-amongst® the ‘that 
ancestors had seen these flames bursting forth. newest! 
‘was on the western side and near the crater. ‘Travelling: 
cast, round the southern foot of Ankérat, we had the lava 
long tongues, cinder-heaps, und old craters again and again; 
having ascended one ot the noblest hills of the country, 


conical peak of Votovorona (a most important statiom in 
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survey), we found it volcanic also. Another fine cone to the 
‘eastward, nated Thankiana, was volcanic too. Altogether, im 
{hat important journey, we saw and counted 100 extinct craters, 
extending over an are of 90 miles, not reckoning the central 
mass of Ankérat, round one side of which that arc bends. The 
Yoleanie belt is continued to the northward in the great bills 
With which the island terminates. ‘The hill of Mataola, Mount. 
Amber itself, the island of Nosibe, the island of Mayotta, the 
jaland of Johinna—these (as our eyes have seen) are all voleanic. 
‘The range over which the volcanic area is spread is enormous. 
‘What a mighty voleanie force must have been exerted over this 
‘art spice? Doss Java itself show a nobler voleanic field? If 
Kmman eyes could have beheld and appreciated them, what » 
‘scone of indeseribable grandeur must have been presented when 
these voleanoes were active; when the land was rocked with 
farthquakes and the great hills of gneiss and granite were Tent 
in pieces; when vast showers of blazin shot out, like 
‘meteors, into the lurid night ; and when the molten lava-streams 
ured, like rivers, out of the mouths of these flaming furnaces! 
Wonderful in the history of the earth has been the agency: 
fire: nowhere could that agency have oe eaten ae 
grandly in the present ago of the carth’s history than on 
rent oleanie Said of Madagascar. ; 
‘Among the adjuncts of the voleani 
springs three of whieh are near together in Betafo and 
of the spring at Betafo, as tried 
was 130° Fabr., and the water seemed 
three places we also found jets of carbonic 
the broad plain of Simbé, extending over 50 square 
ise fa great deposit of lime: the pits 
most of the lime used for building in Imerina 


eee - 
Minh aside fa the Beta, they 
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15 we liked 'withont charge. Tum sorry to say that the natural 


Tess than natural soda-water, of which we could drink as a 


product was as flat as the artificial. 


ing our journey we looked everywhere for columnar basal 
bat failed to find it.” We saw abundance of surfuco-lava broken 
in picces. In a cutting at Betafo wo examined a variety of 





strata, the result of repeated eruptions—strata of b 
earth, of brown earth, strata of ashes many inches thi 






voleanic 


columnar rock there seemed to bo none. At last. we founds 





single patch of it: 
columns were, as nsual, six-sided, and the pillars exposed on 
edge of a little ridge were 4 feet long. 


it covered a spaco of 80 feet by 20, The 


the 


A last point to notice in connection with the voleanio district 


the noblest mass of granite rocks which we saw north or south 
in Madagascar, ‘This great’ mass is termed Vavavato, It con 
Sists of several lofty ridges parallel to some degree with one 
nother, yet starting: from one northern point and curving, pe 


like, round to the south. Some of the ridges are quite 


at the south end and form a oul de sar, whence the name i 


derived. ‘The ridges are lofty, their sammits serrated, and 


is, that close to that field—indeed enclosed by it—we found 
the 


separate rocks and masses are trul id. Between the second. 
and third ridges the fallen alters sre shornonm and countless, 
On the third ridgo are the highost peaks, with distinct names. 
At the north end one group of rocks has u wonderful resemblance 
to an elephant: it was conspicuous over a vast extent of eountey, 
‘and appears repeatedly in our station-lists. A smaller elephant 

close by. ‘The granite of these rocks is well formed, and the 


is 

in the best specimens, is of a pale rose tint: the grain 
is honed by the ean; it i very rotten, and falls of rook must 
be numerous—hence the multittide of boulders on every side 


A portion of the same ridge we saw far to the north. 
noble mass is Ibety, south of Simbé; und another ridge of, 
length, Kipaséha, was the last of the western mountains. 


wo saw at the extreme south of the Betsileo province. Was nob 


the granite shown only in this 1 ern Ti 
enclosed by tho volounlo iv, the reigeel bass the 
and is it not from. its felepar that have been 


of ta many provinces 
@ hi 


formed the enormous 
deposits of clay which form so conspictons a feature in the lanmd- 
= gacunintoataee te 





in Imerina the higher plateau has a breadth of 80 miles: 





it narrows still ; and at Imahazony, on the line of 22° s. lat, 0 


we stood on the top of Kiriangs, jn sight of both 
bordering lines of hill on east ud woe 85: mes from each 


As wo travelled south, we found it : 
irabé, its breadth is 60 miles, Ses 
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‘other ; and the ridges immediately to the south of us crossed 
the country like a lofty wall, covered with forest, and fairly 
Titel the two, ‘The Botsileo province, s0 far as we saw ti 
clear of volcanic influence. It contains long gneiss and clay 
ridges, which cross it from ».x.w. to sx. Near Fiandrantson 
these ridges lie close to. one another with but narrow valleys 
between; and in certain localities the massing of the mountains 
isvery grand, On travelling from that town southward, when we 
itched our tents in the broad valley, near the little village af 
;balavno, we had some noble masses overhanging us to the 
vest, while the grass on the lofty eastern hills was all on fine, 
and long curving lines of flame served both to show the form 
‘of the hill and to light. up the darkness of the night, On the 
feast is an enormons hill of gneiss; a few miles further to the 
south-east, where the forest ridge begins, is another mass 
nobler still, called Ambondrombe, which is believed to be the 
entrance to the spirit-world, On the west again the hills 
seemed to increase in vastness and in number. Within tho 
Plats were, the noble rounded hills of Tandab the 
high peak of Iody, the eurving sidgo of Kiriangns while out- 
ide them all, on the edge of the plateau, was the lofty, serrated 
ranite ridge of Kipascha, stretching away to the southward 
30 or 40 miles, The vast hay formed by these wonderfil 
mountain. masses contains the broad green plain of Ambohi- 
tmandroso, rich in rice, and supporting a large population. 
‘What fies beyond. these bills we longed to leara; but our time 
‘was gone; we had accomplished our work in the’ south, and we 
‘were compelled to return to the capital. But, we had traversed: 
the whols of the well-peopled plata. which forms tho erst 
of the island as far south as Int. 22°; and, with the help of Mr. 
Cameron, we had made so complote and connected a series of 
observations, that without difficulty we could connect the new 
wvince with the positions which Mr. Cameron had already 
id down in the old. In our survey we had now secured two 
fixed points of great value. é 
Mr. Cameron, after careful observations, had the 
ig Int. 18° 95) 50" sand in Yong 


of 
448" 40" x, M. Grandidier (judging from his map) placet 
1 ee aii es oR IA AT? 82 x. The lati= 
tudes of the tno observers aro. the suine; eae 
Teatha the glee of 160% or 108 Engh 


Cameron places ye capital 89 English miles from the eastera 
seo, M.Grandidier ath distanco of 107 miles. My own view 

‘of the matter, from the time i 5a tho journey 6 " 
former distaice is too little, the latter too. ‘om 

to take the mean of the two sets of observations, and place the = 
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-—enpital in cat Jonge 47°40, ot 9 stance of 98 
- fromthe sea. Mr. Cameron assotts to this suggestion, unt 
eee teertatons wih his now chroonscer be is abl be 
determine it more exactly. 
“Mr. Cameron again places Fiandrantsoa, the capital of the 
leo Province, in lat. 2! w ind long. 47° 18" Bay tre 
F {hin from the sea. M. Grandidier’s are Int, 21° 27" s,, and 
Tong. 47° 8, and 83 English miles from the sea, The latie 
‘des of the two observers coincide: the longitudes again difler 
15, equal in. that latitude to 16-41 English miles. Both 
the town of Fin distance of 20" or 30° in longs 
Most of Antandnariv ion to each other, the two 
observers almost perfectly coincide. Mr. Cameron communis 
ated. his observations about Antanénarivo to M. Grandidiers 
but in regard to Fiandrantera they aro wholly independent 
tand the fact that they so ageeo farnishes a strong. promt 
‘that, in relation to each other, and to their component 
two important provinces of Madagascar are correctly 
Haying workel oat the set of anglos myself, I find my 
‘own scheme accord with theirs: but, as before, 1 profor the 
monn of tho two longitudes, and wonld place Fianéranteon. i 
long. 47° 11" 907x., at a distance of 75 miles from the Indian 


‘The Betsiloo Province has many features of grandeur and 
beauty about it; but its fertile and wellcultivael spots a 
fow. “Tt contains five districts: Ambositra and Ambohi 
boarina, the Isandra, Halangina, and Jarindrano, In. the poll 
tical survey of the country, it is usually described wx within the 
‘Matsiatra or beyond the Matsiatra. ‘Tho Matsiatra ia its prit= 
cipal river, and it is well fed by numerous streams, which rise 
from tho granite and gneiss hills. ‘Tho water is abundant, and 
is very pore. ‘The most southern district is termed * 

“fall of water,” and well deserves its name. It has one 

river,the Mananantanana, which rises in the hill of Ambondrombl, 

and takes its way sluggishly across the clay plains to tho westy 

until it finds an outlet north of Tandraimbaki, whence it falls 

into the Mozambique Ohannel. Smaller rivers, like the ea 
c 




































fotsy,” join one or other of these. ‘The chief feature of 
tivation in the province is rice; and the ingenuity with 
the peasantry age the water to its sustenance deserres 
igh praise. ‘The well-watered bottoms are few and not wide= 
I But the people terrace the hille; they trace back the 
streams and rivulets. step by step, till they reach the fountains 
dnd thus the terraces may fe sen beaatifally levelled high WP 
the hill-sides, and carried. into every hollow, whence the 
comes; each streamlet does duty many times over. Vor 
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pleasant to the @ are these bright terraces when the rice is 
Foung. Very ric in roo s the busin of Ambohimandros, and 
the valleys near; green are the fields of Ikals and the bottoms: 
sped {oop rene ane can pg skal 
tnd care expended on the deep amphitheatre of Nandihizans, 
in which the fterrsoes descend slop prs and a lavish supply 
‘of water from three streams, and the forest n covers tl 
witha golden harvest, which feeds thousands of Jiuman beings 
Whorevor there is water, the ey plant ioe Bat Any 
place their houses, notin large clusters, in villazes of 100 to 
People: they prefer little holdings, called ids, of two, thre, 
eerie bute: cach sot surronnded by a clay wall and a cactue 
hedge; und in the absence of wood, which will not grow in 
the‘hacd, foggy’ climate, the eyo rests with pleasure on these 
be ig +h dot the hill-sides, or the higher ridges over 
fay ing broader lovels, where the rice-plant grows. The 
productions of the country, as shown in the markets of Fiagie 
rantsoa and Nandihizana, are not numerous. Rice, manioe, 
Tndian corn, beef, pork, fowls, a little. honey, lambas mado 
Of tala pal fibred; a little coarse silk, course but. strong 
pos, ib re, spate Bande thick, clumsy windows 
Putters, with the. hinge projecting above ‘and below, sass 
atesis ane on plates, these are the chief icles ex] 
pee ace: ate see 
We wore i as to the ition. We had als 
rere epprcatel  the por  aod a ile 
ner, "As wy traversed the county, and ew how a 
Je wosskod again inn where are the people? Ina 
Poel basing few opens and well-watered valleys, nro. built & 
‘owns of 160 to 300 houses All the rest aro villages and 
Yalas:" Only Fiandrantsoa has 5000 people, inoluding 
ison, The Government reckon, in all the ‘Betaileo and 
fanala provinces and their various districts, 50,000 hetra, or 
farmatouls, great and small, ‘This would indicate as many 
families, even allowing for chat since the 4% 
made; and that cal ion would make the 
‘of not more than 300,000 in all. 
pad Tmerina has not, 1 think, 
Dat it Has not been reckoned very high, and 


Tesh nee nay ane, Eng aao 
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9.50 miles long and 25 miles broad, or 1250 square miles in 
‘all, And liere the villages are crowded together ; all the best 
ands are carefully cultivated, and the prosperity of the provinee 
is patent to every eye. 
fnmerous as the villages appear, the population still ik 
ae rie ase ars ASS Teas 
people. Ambohimanga has about 5000 ; one oF 
SURO Dea tases wad for ethos nals taal 
8000 to 2000, Half of the ancient capitals, the “ twelve sacred 
Cities," on “tho twelve hills,” are in a state of decay, and thelt 
Populations small, ‘To st the Imerina population at 00000, 
or 1,200,000, falls in with the general Government: calculation 
and the demands made for feudal service. We must adi 
100,000 for the Imamo and Mandridrano districts in tho southe 
‘west, and another 100,000 for the Vakin-Ankérat and the thickly 
Fotlod alloys of Botafo and Sirubo, which havo 10,000 ha 
aus for tho entire of the two principal provinces of the island 
Imorinn and tho Botsileo, with all their districts, enclosed within 
‘Noman'eland on evory side, wo have a population of 1,700,000 
Hovornl circumstances confirm this calculation, into which I may 
not enter. 

Our fourth journey from the capital was directed to the 
Sibdnaka provinco a hundred miles to tho north. Five yout 
dofore it had been visited by one of our missionaries, anid Me 
Grandidior had also been thote, But wo could got no informs 
tion whatever concerning it, Where were the stopping plaots? 
here wus dhe population? and what was the character of the 
country? To these points we could find no answer. Our 
deoessor had left no rowd bill ; and M. Grandidier has pal 
no particulars, except in the section of the general map which 
relates to the district. ‘The result was a saangs, epee 
I should like to give to the Society a fuller Paper on the 
details of this and. other journeys, “I can now speak only it 
general. 

We had left Ambohis had given our men their mide 
day, meal, and, were still in’ sight of the capital, when 8 

ldenly found ourselves in a district without i 
‘Towards sunset we reach A’tomainty, a village of 12 houses 
in which our 60 men found some kind of accommodation; 
ourselves slept in our tent, 11 feet square, For many hours! 


























villages and Christian churches. The principal of these 
Anjozorobe, Sunday past, and our men 
‘way. In a few hours wo climbed a fine ridge coved wilt 
wood, and found ourselves on the edge of the Imerina terrace 
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‘The pass crossed over the highest part of tho ridge, and for 
40 yams wont along a nurrow ledge two yards wide, which had 
doch tavines on either side, It'then dosended on the. eat 
by huge tama sai, and pose. up and doen lay hills, 
through denso forests, and down a richly-wooled ravine, ‘The 
pass is expressively termed Ambirabéramvato, “tho stone 
fentoway.” It was late in the afternoon beforo we foul. a 
Festingeplaco where our men could breakfust. The name of the 
village, with its 12 houses, was Ma 
tiffin” before. going farther; in 
travellers going the other 
three days wo journoyed throngh an empty the upper 
portion of the district of Ankay, sleeping in our tent; at the 
nd of the third day wo reached the town of Ambatondrazaki, 
the capital of the Sibénaka province, and on its south-eastor 
edge, From the governor and his officers, from the Christian 
people around him, and thon from tho eongregations.én all the 
Poteoal towns and villages, wo ocezed a arm, wweleoma, 

ily once had they sgen an English missionary among thot, 
tnd that was (as 1 said) five: years before. urkoys, goon, 
fowls, eggs, rico and milk, wer placod in abundanoo at one 
command. very day wo had ono ox givon to us, and on one 
day wo roceived two, Our mon failed wholly undor thix prow 


rity, and wore demoralised by tho plenty ion enjoyed, Wo 
a provi 
i 


























found that in its gonoral structure the Sibsina inco i¢ & 
vost basin in the midst of hills, and having a clowr 
onmous awamps in the contre,” ‘Tho hills ctow the countey 
ol ri ‘at av angle of x. 16°, ‘Tho water in ' 
ho basin, and’ on three sides touchow tho foot. of the 
ene, whonevar wo pass from one ridge 10 
suothoe we had frst to wade through tho evap ying at the 
foot, For miles upon miles ja the open contr as wall up 
ae 






it# many arms, the swamp is beautifully wm. ‘Two w 
plants ow profuse eat the Zoho wld ‘trios 
pupyrusrood, 16 foct high ; and the Herea, flat sw 
rinth reach tor 8 foot, Often the men mado a passage 
for themsolyes over the deep water by beating down and 
itt oer the at thn noble ee Hr and 
occu of recovery and. reclamation as begun, 

te Rigvot tho it ose ion cera 

Vs have. multiplied. | the centre: 
Fee eset a da te 
Inkeof Alaotra, Ta the northern portion it ix peroot 
of reeds, and fis waters run 











‘close up to the enclosing: 
shape it is hammer-headed, and its single outlet is at the 
feast comer, where the River “Maningory rashes down a ? 
‘VOL. XLV. of 
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to the sea, ‘The lake is 87 miles in length, and j 
5 miles broad, We enjoyed a fine view of the 
the hill on its eastern side and the village of Ambobit 
As we looked on its clear blue waters stretching away tol 
south, stretching into the north, and running in among the 
hills; ns wo saw it in the distance bordered with the green 
field of reeds, spreading out many smiles to. the west, and an 
every. side backed by massive hills of varied and graoofil 
forms; here showing the bare rock, thore the red clay, thers 
covered with dark wood, while over all was the clear pale aunt 
led sky; wo thought wo had seen fow fatror sight 
perc: than the landscape at our 
lation of the entire district we estimated at 40,000— 
. ‘Two towns are of moderate size he rest are bub 
villages. ‘Tho moro we thought it over, the clearer it became 
to us that the people woro Botsimisérakn coloniste from the: 
eastern const, ‘hay had found thoir way up the rngged valley, 
the outlet of tho waters; they had soon the fair land nboyo 
Psy they had fonnd it exnpty, and then thoy inv 
rionda to come and tako possussion,  Ttis all around this norte 
eastern portion that the population ix most numerous, Wo 
tay tho hill whoro their fmt chief had settled, Ambohitrane 
drinn, ig ‘We noticed that their housow wart 
Botsimisiraka; the hair and ornaments of tho women were the 
fame ; and that, whilo-on the north thoy havo links of eos 
nection with tho coust, especially with Fonoariyo, they ard 
juite cut off from the Imerina population on tho south, 
cit last village of Mandanavatsy—and the gront wall of 100k 
—the first population met with above the hills is Hove 
colany from Ambatomina; below the hills it is Ankay, am 
connected with Bezanozano, with Moramanga, andthe 
Why, then, did the Betsimisiraka colonists chango tholt namie? 
‘They did s0 for a yory simple reason, derived from their How 
ion, The word Adndka is an old Malagasy word 
" si-himaka denotes many lakes and pools. They gave 
this name to their new home, and a perfeotly truo designation 
it is; and for themselves they became Antaibéntike, whicl 
means “ the Lakers," “the Betsimisiraka of the Lakes! 
‘The lake country has an area of 2000 square miles; the dit 
trict being about 60 mile Jength by $3 in bread, Tis 
ear-shaped, the th lying to the north, ‘The map Wo 
have made of it iginal, and is the result of two separate 
seta of cross-bearings ; most carefully connected with out 
vious survey by an observation of no less than nine pri 
stations among the Imerins hills, One sot was taken 
Rev. J. Sibree, who is practised surveyor, Our earliest 0 
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‘vations were peculiarly happy, ag also were the last, In work 
i ely, it was ploin that the positions 
Jnid down by M, Grandidier in his general map did not coin 
cide with ours: ho places the whole district too fur toward the 
west. = 

‘Another fact of interest is this, All up the northern 
of Ankay threo of the great parallel lines of hills along tho 
{sland are seen to approwch ono another. ‘The, western Tine 
keeps quito distinct to the northern border of the Sihinalkas tho 
two easter cis (tho ono the eastern wall of Akay, and the 
other apparently the terrace-wall of Beforona) approach ovo 
another; and the result is a perfect som of hills, ond clefts, 
a valleys, which only photography ean fitflly porta, 
MTho Ynaterial is a vast todimontary deposit of red ‘lag, 
abundanco of sandy elements haviag 1ittlo cohesion, Storms, 
aing, waterapouts, liave noted upon it, and tho matorial hag 
given way inal deaions; has Yoon, coed ity thousands of 
hollows; has boon swept’ into the bottoma of tho valleys, 
expoctally along tho Mangoro; or hus been}carried to the. sea. 

1d searvely say what a diflicult country we found it to climb, 
‘Tho clots of Askay woro about 100 foot doop, 

Our last journoy was also over a. country perfectly new, tne 
troddon (10 far a wo know) by a single Englishman til our felon 
Mr, Maynard took it, wt our instance, throo months beforo our= 
selene dretion ofthe urn van. th cos 
takon by tho ‘and Botniloka rivers, dnto wl Bs 
ice one Te to.00 largo an axtant, drained, texted 2 
4 distano of 230 miles, and occupied us 16 days, We travelled, 
‘ax boforo, with our tonts and cantons; but, with our baggage 
for tho voyage home, our boarors ware Mnustally nuxmerois, ab 
they mado up thoir minds beforehand to snake ® good thing of 
the trip at our exponto, a 

‘The descent by this route from the platean of Imerina to 
level of the sea is, in its upper portions, moro gentle than om 
the east coast, We may reckon four ot five inobd terucos OYE 
which tho road passes; the fall in the ‘is moderate from 
‘one to the other; tho path, as a whole, we found oue of the 
easiest in the island, though tho bearers com 
ccartaia parts the sharp quartz gravel cut their 

Tho frst portion of the jonrmoy. tayened 
‘Vonizongo, which lies north’ of the paral hil 
the Tkiopa runs, and is abut in by the great 
Lohavobitra and Ambolimanga. ‘The southern 
‘Vonizongo is full of valloys ent out by tho streams, 
havohitra, and is rich in water and its 
has high bloak moors, among which are 
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‘Tho villages are numerous, and the people have a strength au 
independence of spirit which have Bodo them fant oid 
© goo citizens, Obristians of high principle and faithful 
Deseonding the moors by an easy pass over a red clay ri 
we went down into North Vonizongo, « valley 25 milos 
‘Enclosed by two lines of hills, east and west behind these hills 
ar broad olay moony scored in all directions by the raanig 
waters, and all drainod directly or indirectly to the west 
north, The population became thin, and we could cout 
every village us we went along. At’ the north end of the: 
weston line of hills is a noble hill of gneiss, Anghvo, whic 
Je sono of the boldest precipces wo had seen in ‘Madagascar, 
tho waters hd eireled around it down the valley, and had ont 
‘ont a vast bay in the clay deposits at its foo 
On,ono of these clay hills is the pass of Ambatowena (4 
rock”), which gave-us-a second descant of 800 foot, on to the: 
wecond torrace. ‘This terrace was 48 miles long, and had W 
ffeuty fil to the northward. Tt prosented to paralal valle 
drainiod by nstroam, called “the wooded river” (Manunkieo), 
grout hills on tho ‘west; and it contained, in, a ling, five Hite 
towns, which ate the Hoya military posts, These posts sore 
1) to maintain communication with tho country to the north y 
2) to protect tho cattle herds, which ved 
pastures; (3) to ward off th iblo attacks of the Sakalive 
tribes who must enter North-west Imorina by this rond. We 
found the people hospitable and kind ; very glad, in thoit eX 
‘remo isolation, to welcome a friend ; and saw Amoug het 
intelligent and earuest men and women, truly anxious to live 
thorough Christian lives. ‘Toward tho’ north of this sootio® 
there were some noble hills; one of which, Andriba, sopamted. 
two level and fertile basins, containing sovoral vil ond 
senting wane Leaf cists of ho rofl pl pil 
‘inajy, the first of theso posts, and Malatsy, the last, the 
had fallen 1350 foot, if 
We had now finished the inhabited country, and were an the 
cflge of broad district itorally “no-man's-and.” Our beatae 
had many fears of robbors, enemies, and Sakuldvas. At the last 
Village they cleaned abundance of rice, polished and sharponed 
their spears; and wore greatly comforted their minds 
Mr. Jukes's empty gun was fastened outside one of our 
and were told that, while Mr. Pillaus headed our cava 
Jukes and T intended to bring up the rear. Tt took 05 50 
Jong days to cross this unoccupied territory, which hud 
of some fifty miles; and they wero days of great enjoym 
Tho country was perfectly wilds it prossated fo us 
falling lower and lower, and becoming fewers 
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tho north-enst, and leaving a broad rich plain clear to the sea 
it gave us long valleys, grassy, groen with shrubby vegetation, 
‘and well watered by amall streams. During the first day, in a 
‘north-west course, we followed first one stream and then another, 
‘and crossed the low ridges between them, At night wo pitched 
four tonts on a pretty torrace above the River Andmanobe; ont 
boarers Tit their fires upon the sandy bed. During the entire 
ay we lind seen scarcely a living, thing ence, day_ and 
night, was most impressive ; and it added to the charm of out 
position, that as the full moon rose in the east, the whole body 
‘of our bearers gathored around us for evening prayers, said & 
Hoarty Amen to the Ost Psalm, and sang their plaintive 
Malagasy hymn, Let nono think that the days of romance 
havo passed away : to me the realities of life are often moro 
romantic and oxhilarating than anything which fiction can 
inyoot or describe, 

The socond day of our wilderness journey wo breakfasted by 
tho Hight of w brilliant moon; and; as the sun rose, wo eam® 
down over tho eilgo of the hill-country, upon the river Thi 
Tt had boon skirting our road all along a fow miles to the 
‘went; it had beon turned towards us by hard gneiss rocks; the 
Tong bond, at which we struck it, was fall of groom islands ¢ and 
the rivor, 4 beautiful night, wos falling in croamy mass ovor 
‘a noblo cataract, half a mile broad, Sixteen miles below tho 
fnlands ditoinish in nuanbor, and at the town of Mevatandna the 
tivor becomes uavigablo for canoes, Wo now travelled inland, 
parallel to the rivor, ond for soveral hours found no water, For 

any millon wo truversed a wildemosx of rubbish—tho gnoi 
cata woro tilted perpendicular; gravel and wilt, sft and gravel, 
‘woro spread out on every side, nd great boulders Iny. Malle 
exposed, half-buried. ‘Tho reason was si ‘This plain Tay 
uunilor tho hills just where ono of the grent drains of the country 
had, for countless ages, deposited its stolon treasures. What thig 
mighty earthquakes to tho southward had rent and riven and 
overthrown—watersponts, and storms, aud floods had washed 
nto theso lower plains. "In the afternoon we reached Movie 


















































We woro now approaching tho sea-level; 
harometers fell 316 ._Deembatookn Bay was 
‘bt the iran wae ri il we met the hn "Fs 
journey wo hired canoes. At the end of the 
‘August 3rd), we reached the junetion of the Tkiopa and B 
rivets; and pitched our tents on the sand-bank throws Up 
the rivers are full, ‘To us the spot was fall of interest, 
travels among the Imerina Hills, we had traced and 

many of the head-waters from whieh these rivers lad 
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had seen the fountains of 
yp; in the forest 





Te fhe moor, news Angarokely, 
the Tsiraséhatra, an 
‘the springs of th Varahina and the Sisaony ; on. the enst 
| Ankarat wore the Katanoka and the Andromba. ~ We h 
fraced thom over largo tracts of country: here we saw 
fppotion; and their united strme would boar us to in 
country-was,.in general, level, but it was covered by « 
ss through which the river cut its way. Tt was fresh ab 
en oyerywhere. ‘The air was warm and tho vegetation 
Gargey tropoal “Around us were. gramy.plsinh, putiean 
plantain-trees, abundance of reed, and of the bamboo-cane with! 
spring leaves and feathery crown, while great tamarind-troog 
Huge mango-troes, ora few palm, stood ent upon the unl 
tions, or shared in tho forest which elad the dark hill-sidon 
We now saw more animal life than in any other part of our 
travels, Thero wor numerous small binds of gay plumage, ble 
an greon ; largo flocks of wild ducks, small flocks of tho pada 
bird, tho little white stork; now a horon flow up from the great 
Drake; now. wo saw the. flamingo fishing in. th alr 
nothing could compare with tho crocodiles From tho timo mo 
took to the canoes wo hogan to neo th in twou 
heen; thon in sven and tone; nt ono tino oft 
twolve, and oven twenty, were grouped together, sleeping in 
sun; sad at Tat, sproud over a. spit of nd, we fond 20 Ia 
than forty. When we took to counting, this was the 
During the first hour we reckoned 105; during the next halle 
hour wa reckoned 102; altogether, during the four days, "8 
tnust have soon between 1600 and 2000 crocodiles. Some were: 
babies, but some were of enormons size, full 20 ft, Jong, the 
Knobs along their back forming large protuberances, a 
girth of the body being very large. But they were timid, 
when woke up from their lazy sleep, at onco went and hid 
themselves inthe water. We wero told that they find abuite 
dunce of fishin the river; they watch cleverly for the cattle whelt 
they come to drink, and they arw destructive also to hama 
life, if. 
‘The rich and fertile district we wore now crossing ix occupied 
ty a portion of the Sukalava tribes, ‘They aro not nner 
their villages are suiall and scattered, ‘they live. on fia 
rice of their cattle, and on the produce of their 
aniens. They have fow wants, and there ia, little: 
fevatandna is the first of seven Hova towns, which are 
military posts: they lie in a line along the river, and endl 
the port of Mojanga. We saw five out of the seven, and 
most hospitably welcomed. At Mojanga we were pi 
the steamer Malacoa, which ad tecently continued the 
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from Zanaibar and Nosibé, and soon found ourselves on the way 
to Zanzibar and home. 





The Malagasy ile who inhabit this island of Madagascar 
are asi Pithey are di a ea | 
secupying Betsimisiraka occupy ie! 


east coast, the narrow plain between the hills and the sea: 
their towns are small. From Tamatave to Mananziri, the 
‘twelve chief towns contain only 2000 houses and 10,000 people; 
there are small villages besides; but I doubt whether over the! 
whole 200 miles we have more than 50,000, and over the entire 
coast double that number. The ibes take the 

west side of the island: they are broken up into numerous 
sections, with only local interests; and they are constantly at 
fond with one another. M. Grandidier can toll us much about 
‘them, as he lived long in their midst, and ‘suffered greatly from 
their plunderings. ‘Sukaliva tribes near the outtlow of the 
Mania are tho pooplo who have plundered the Hova cattle, and 
‘against whom wax recontly waged a potty wary Toy nO 
terms with the Hovas; while others to the weet, of the capital, 
‘and those to the north-west, have accepted the Hova rule sine 


and aro aki 
ileo : 
them, 
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1824, and live in peace. 
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The Motaleo tribe aro thorough Malagas 
vllled to kate 
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Tips and the crisp, curling hair show it. ‘There nro also 
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2, With the Arabs also came « slave-traide—from the i 
the island. In the course of gonorations thousands of Aft 
_ Swahilis, and others, have been introduced into the island. 
“blood of mnany Hovas is mixed with African blood—tho 
"sands of slaves in the island, pure Africans, as well as th 
Z ait. exceptions of this kind, which are 
5 the Malagasy races are one. ‘Their langoagn 
‘one—an offshoot of the Malay: a fact proveable by ( 
+ tions s (2) by tho poculiar reduplicationss (3) by special 
‘and ses of participles; and (4) by a multitude of the 
important words, 4 
8 people the Malagasy are not far advanced ; their alioat 
complete isolation from tho world at largo has grenth 
thei progress, hey aco thoronghily tribal in all thee i 
tions atill, ‘They are clans in form, as well us in. spirit 
Princo is their chief, officially tho owner and lon of all 
havo and all they are. AI’ obligations are. paid. by 
servioo officers ute remunerated by lands, and: by tho nase 
mont to ther of the servico of so many inferior men. NO 
talaries have beon paid in monoy till rocontly : everything has 
been paid in sorvico or by gifts in kind, The hump of every” 
hnullock killed belongs to the Queen, Rive, sugar-caney Ian 
fire-wood, cattle, stones, aro all delivered as part of 
service, 
Senge are behind, But oy aro a kindly " 
‘orderly people, a loyal poople. ‘Choy have n gront a 
their Queen; aa the Quoon (who isan excellent Chsatian 
]hns Warm affoction for her people. _ An intelligent pores 
thoy havo learned much from theie English. friends an 
improving daily. ‘Thore are more than a thousand congregations 
among them ; some three hundred thousand of them are more 
or Jess under instruction ; and many. thousands beam by 
example, that they are not only intelligent, but sincere. 1 
this fact beeauso I cannot doubt thatthe Fellows of this Society 
care for the earth, its resources, and its form—not mbrely fot 
itself, but because it is the theatre on which human character it 
Aoveloped, human events take plaoo; and the tribes and d 
great and small, by which it is peopled, benefiting and blessilg 
uch other, work out the will of GA respecting 
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V.—Discoveries in Eastern New Guinea, by Captain Moresby and 
“the Ofcers of HMLS. Basilist. By Captain J. Monsey, 2.8. 
(ul, Fobraary 2201, 1575) 
‘Iv November, 1873, a Paper of mine, giving a brief ontline of 
HAMS. Basil's work in Now Guinea, was read before 
Jour esteemed Secretary, Mr. Markbam.* Sinoe then Ins sent 
“in command of au expedition fo sulstantinto and follow up that 
work; and this Paper will give you, I trast, a summary. of the 
results accumulated during these two cruisen. 

- . Toonfess I am amazed to think that the very outline of the 
third largest island jn the world should have been unknown tll 
now, and the navigation between’ its north-east coast and 
Anstralia invested with such imaginary dangers as to prevent 
‘communication between these shores. 

I will first now endeavour to show you what L 
lished, in conjunction with my able assistants, Lieutenant L. 
iwson, Admiralty Surveyor, Lieutenant Sydney Smith, Np 
gating-Lieutenant Mouril\ und the other officers of the ship; 
and secondly, give you the information we aye been able to 
gather concerning the natives. 
In brief, then, we have proved that East New Guinea ends 
not ina wedge, as hitherto imagined, but in a huge fork, the 
of which is cut up into an archipelago of islands, 
how islands and the peninsula which forma the _ 

“northern prong a sheet of water lies, about 45 miles deep and 

12 to. 18 im breadth, named by me Milne Bay. 

‘This new archipelago consists of about sixty islands, lange and. 

‘small Of these the Moresby Island, is about 36 miles: 
in clrenmference ; Basilisk Island nearly as large 
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dea weight We relieved cach other frequently at this 
fl found it exhausting and most unpleasant, us Wo 
‘all over from the sharp grass. On the shore are scattered: 
‘the most singular dome-shaped grassy hillocks, which made for 
‘us natural surveying stations. At the waterline the shore is 
‘broken into fine deep-water bays, come five of which are good 
harbours. Villages cluster to the edge of the calm waters, and. 
here and there a coral-reef rans out, from which the dusky 
fishers ply their task. 

TT would Thad the power to tell you of the glorions panorama 
greeted us from the top of Glenton Island, the summit of 
‘we had cleared with immense labour from its giant 
‘hat the tiny theodalite might sweep an horian 
‘on by our race. Six hundred feet below us, 
almost as the plumb drops, the light waves curled on a snowy 
coml-boach, othe west the wooded. peaks of Moresby Island 
closed the view; but on every other side island after i 

lofty, and 
gacefal 











on the bosom of an intense blue sea, some voleani 
ragged, others coralline, low, white, and eovered with 
trees, with every variety of form and tint, of light and shadow, 
in the nearest ones, whilst those beyond faded out as they die 
anced into dim shapes, faint clouds—very dreams of i 
Giving ane a sense of the profusion of creative power tat was 
overnbelming. 
‘The Basiliak has had the honour of fixing the position and 
Jaying down the coastline of the D'Entrecateans Oi 
islands were seen from a distance by D’Entrecastestx 
4 years ago, as he sailed in search of La Perouse; but ho 
vnevér visited them, and he soe Selo 7 
_ We have proved them to consist principally of three 
islands, separated. by narrow straits from each, other ahs 
‘ainland of New Guinea; ands their fret surveyor and visi 
sve taken leave to name the islands Normanby, Fergustty 
and Goodenough ; snd called the straits Ward Hunt, Gosche, 
Dawson, and Moresby. These islands extend north and south 
about 90 miles, and afford harbours and anchorages. ~ 
‘With{your permission, I will give you a it account 
js survey. Lieutenant Mourilyan aad 1, with an engiveet 
Si soren sy atted. on: March 1h, in. Oar slen 
ds in tow, loaded. with. nd provisions: 
vee c We left eship in Dawson Straits, and steaming to 
pesevanl we pane close under the high volcan mountstg 
‘which it 
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who must havo thonght us gods moving rapidly on the water 
without exerting an effort. ‘They raced for miles along tho 
beach inviting us to land (but we could not accept their invitae 
tation), shouting their cry of surprise, “ Hdd-c6! hié-eol” 
Turning the western point of Fergusson Island, we found ou 
selves at the entrance of a fine strait soparating Fergusson 
ee Socsectatl Taland.. ge Showa ls, with thoir sae 4 
to] re prey: are ly picturesque objects, 
Mount Goodenough ‘ine magnificently to a height of nearly 
8000 feet. ‘The sides of this great mountain are cultivated in 
Patches to a height of about 2000 fects gradually its woods 
giro placo, to bnrrenness and jy summits stan tare and 
ruife-edged against the sky. Mountain torrents dash down its 
ravines and out at times from their dark-green setting, 
like molten silver, 

‘Night now closing, we sought to anchor botween a small islet 

je shore; our draught of water was but 12 or 14 inches, 
‘and yet we could obtain no anchorage; the channel was fall of 
apnshroom-coral, which rose like great pillars from a depth of 
20 to 20 fathoms to within 3 or 4 inches of the surfuce, so close 
togothor that after many a weary trial, off the entrance of lovely 
coves and deliciouslooking baya, we had to seek u preceriags 
anchorage in 20 fathoms’ water outside these coral pillars, on 
whick o dangerous surf was breaking. 

‘The natives then crowded alongside us: but wo wero w 
and wanted to have our evening meal in peace, to obtain whi 
tre blow tho steam-whisti, ani their consternation was absurd 
in the extreme; they seized their paddles and glided off into 
‘the darkness. All night long the near village ike 

{eightened ronkery, and our look-out men were frequently 
ated during tho night by natives stealing out onthe fet fo 
within 4 few feet of us, At some sleep ‘ing needful, 
caiused a rifle to bo fred to’ seaward, and tits ecured tus woth6 
quiet. Next day we failed for want of fuel to completely cir 
umnovigate Goodenoogh Ieland. “We landed on it and found 
it the home of the megupode und a variety of exquisitely 
phimoged binds, unknown to ns; also of parrots and lories: 

: ag to Ferguson Ialand, wo inde ota ange 

fn Moresby Struts, “Strungely enoogh, for we saw a 
thing elseivhere, the men hid themselves, and an old lady, 
with'a very pleasant face, paddled off to us in « catamarans, 
Gere bar strips of red clethy and sho became quit fs 

bepicsheeny ir emrory ems a 
igen appearing, ir im evic ‘timi h 
presents datrivated amonget the women soon brovght 
about us, all anxious to exchange their stoue-axes: 
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Gron-hoop. So entire was my confidence in the peaceable dis 
‘position of these people that, accompanied only by a seaman, E 
Yisited their inland plantations, and found large enclosures well 
fenced in with bamboo, producing tropical fruits, yams, sweet 
toes, Tndian corn and su ‘The sago-palm grows 
‘most abundantly here; and the natives mash the sago in im= 
‘mense troughs, which I at first took to be worn-out eanoes, We 
all enjoyed this food, and used it Iargely. 
The good fecling of these natives deserves particular men- 
ou: they had nover seon the Basilisk, and knew nothing of 
ing superior arms. We were only ten men amongst 
os they knew that we carried iron-hoop on our per 
"sons, a thing of priceless value in their eyes; but not Le a 
‘Tespeet our position, but they helped us over obstacles, 
Bese ie bet paths, and took care of our clothes when 
‘we bathed in their cool streams. Here, a mile from the beach, 
Tsay large masses of coral-rock croppi \ 
ibove 
wns 
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up at perhaps 100 
the seolerel in close viinity 10 volcan. oii 
singular absence of coral-formation on the north 
of Fergusson Island; and the beach and bottom of the 
‘sta, formed of black volcanic sand sloping gratually into deep 
‘water, ofored many valuable auchor ‘No natives lived on 
this part of the island, snd we could not find any fish in the 
bays, but a wallaby was shot near the beach. We discovered 
here « nnmber of boiling mineral-springs, strongly alkaline; 
they united themselves in ono large rivulet, which offered any 
degree of temperature to our bathers, Other hot springs may 
exist here at the bottom of the sea, which would account for 
the absence of fish i the bays. In the sand and roud thrown 
cat by these springs we found very small specimens of rabies 
and amethysts, evidently chippings from larger stones. 

Our retin ‘to the ship was very arduous work ; wo hail 
heavy weather andl were ont of coals, but by burning wood and 

coal-bags we sueceeded in getting back. 

Now, with rogard to the great Louisiade reefs, I must 
say a few words. Our work here has proved that these reels, 
hitherto deemed an impenetrable barrier between Al 
and North-East New Guinea, present, in reality, a 
open gateway, through which ships may safely pass from tho 
one to tho other, and enter on a shorter course to. 
Previous to this discovery three routes lay open between AUS 
tralin and China, OF these the shortest, or New Irelanil pas 
sage, ran inside the Solomon Islands, and leaving the Louisade 
Archipelago to the west, went between New Britain and New 
Treland, and so on to China. Our new route lies to the west 
instead of the east of the Louisiade reefs, and shortens the dis 
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tance by about 300 miles, without, to my knowledge, inore 
the danger. Eventually the trade with China will be carrie 
on by steamers, and this, the shortest route, will doubtless be 
the route, Near 'Teste Island the Louisiade reefs sink from the 
surface to a depth of 10 or 12 fathoms, and so continue for more: 
‘than 100 miles to the west, 

"To the immediate west of ‘Testo Island ships bound by this 
new route pass over this sunken barrier; and here Nature has 
placed such striking landmarks that a land-fall can be un 
mistakably made, ‘Teste Island is easily recognisable. Its 
peaks rise to a height of 300 feet, and look like islands at a 
distance. Four miles to its west stands Bell Rock, a 
dome-shaped mass of rock, rising perpendicularly from the sea 
ton height of 500 feet, wooded over wherever a crevice affords 
room for a tree w grow, and marking well the entrance to the 
new route: it may be passed by a vessel within a stone’s throw, 
‘Thence, as the ship passes between Moresby Island and Engi- 
‘neer's Group, not a reef lies in the way. ‘To the north-west of 
Blade Tsland'the passage len Irtween two refs about 2 miles 
ay ‘and a passage of 4 miles’ breadth leads to the point 
ieee Cape Ventenat and a reef which T kare nee 
Gallows Reef, ‘The channel here is 2 miles wide; and Gallows 
Reef being awash, and marked by two treo-covered islets, affords 
‘siling-marks which remove all danger to the navigator. 

Another useful gift which the Basilisk: has boon able to pre 
Sent to the mariner and the merchant has bean the diconety 
of harbours on these once inhospitable coasts. I eanniot u 
you with a description of these many new harbours, but will 
Speak of a few. 

1. Robert Hall Sound, Sonth New Guinea, in lat, 8° 50's, 
Jong, 145° 85' x, is well marked by Yule Island atits entrance, 
Thave a great belief in the future of this noble sheet of water, 
seen from seaward by Captain Owen Stanley's survey, but never 
entered till now, by a pasage-we have found off the south-east 
gue of Yale Isao, ry good, safe clear channel Roe 

i¢ harbour is. perfectly protected, and land-locked wit 
wai for Hs reds of sidpe to, Tie eel, | Se sores are 
swampy, and mangrove-covered, an ly unl 3 but 
Yule Island, near which ships would aachor is high and Healthy 
ground. At the head of the harbour Hilda River issues, navi- 

ible for steam-launches, but too rapid for row-boats to ascend 
‘Tetnod in tin to bear tho Yalaable woods and zeny 
which here await the advent of commerce di on 
rapid bosom 


2 Port Moresby is a safe, commodious, double ha 
60 wie to Hh ceo Hole Hall Sova, a the pole 
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swampy coast first gives place to coral, white sand.and shells, 
Mroly this harbour was ‘the desire of our eyes;” and when, 
Sa search in open boats, we discovered this harbour 





Fane Island, we were very joyful. ‘Then the great anxiety 
“arose a3 to whether we could find a good entrance ; nnd for two 
"days more we sounded in cur little galley and cutter, far away. 
"from the ship, inside the great barrier-reef, to find an entranet. 
Suddenly I dropped my lead 50 fathoms down, and finding no” 
Tottom, know that the entrance was found. ‘Two days after we 
took the ship in. The outer harbour of Port Moresby is an” 
extensive bay, surrounded by open, grassy, round-topped hills, 
thinly timbered with the Australian gum-tree, whilst rich 
valloys lie between. ‘There are several large native 
: ‘on its shores. Jane Islet, about 50 feet, high, lofty 
aid preciitos, wood and coltvated,stan.s inthe cute of 
| the outer harbour, and if fortified would render it impreguable. 
_ ‘The eastern waters are a mass of coral-reefs; but the western 
ame cle, and jast the right depth-—0 to 12 fathoms-—for 
anchoring. A fine, clear passage leads to the inner, Fairfax 
| Harbour; and in this imner broad sheet of water, shut round 
Dy high and, the Basilisk anchored in 5 fathoms. On its 
po rpinm the hill under which she lay a considarable 
quantity of gold quartz was taken, specimens of which are 
for your inspect. We were too busy surveying to prosecute 
this discovery; but, as T have before stated, the aspect. of the 
and, and character of the masses of granite-quartz cropping up, 
Tead me to think that gold will be surely found there. 
‘port, from its healthy situation, has already been selected as the 
Principal station of the London Missionary Society. 
itt Bay is a fine harbour, and easily entered ; it Ties at 
the gateway of the New Australo-Chinese route at the east end 
of Island, embosomed by lofty hills Hereafter the 
ae Pitt Bay will possess the key of the route, At 
it Bay es aoe pce of gold-besring quarts fry 
of a stream, but though we searched diligently, we could’ not 
find a second. 
_ 4 Traitors’ Bay, on the north coast of Eastern New Guinea, 
in lat. 8°, and long. 148° x, offers shelter to ships trading om 
that coast, and a navigable river with a gentle current. 
‘This river dis itself outside the anchorage, over bar. 
that proved impracticable to our boats. I regret much that 
hed vot tn 
far up into the country, an some future explorer 
follow it up. Tt needs no aide phe leer, you how 
portant it is that this grest country should be opened up 


water-communication. 
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Running Survey of tho North-East Coast.—Our last work-wns 
the running survey of the unknown coast of Nortl-Bust Now 
Guinea, 

On April 27th we joyfully tured the Basilisk’s head west 
ward, for every mile waa now a step towards home. 

‘The first striking difference between these northern and the 
southern shores of New Guinea is that. here there is uo outlying 
Incrioract_and the shore, instead of abelving outwards are 
steep fo. ‘The mountains here generally run down to the sea, 
then follows a shore-reef, from which ‘the plumb-line may be 
thrown into 50 fathoms of water, 

‘The coast-line is but little broken up, and affords few harbours 
gud anchorages. Speaking generally, from East Capo to Cape 
Cretin the coast-line may be spoken of as a serics of bold head- 
Tandy running ut 20 or 20 miles to savard, with deep bays 
between j this configuration increased our work threefold. 

‘The great Owon Stanley Range may be said to terminate 
at tho head of Milne Bay, but one of its spurs, named 
me “Stirling Range,” runs at a diminished elevation th j 
the narrow peninsula which terminates at Bust Cape. ‘This ; 














henceforth important. promoutory on tho world's map has’ no 

feature to atiract attention, ‘The peningala. has rae 
Afally nasroved to half a mile in width. Mh Stining Range 
Ina ceased, and. ben snccoeded by a low, undulating’ forest 
country, sprinkled with villages, when suidenly an abrupt 
Agu fonped il spring to. height of 300 eat. "Thore na 
villageat its foot, halthicden in groves of bread-frat and coco: 
tut frees. Tis stmmits were crowned with tropical forest when 
first we save them; but these noble troes fell to our axen, as We 
rad this a thoodolite station. A narrow boat-channel separ 
rates the capo from two low coral islets, and 10 miles farther to 
Aho catwarl onthe opposite sores of Gosshen Strats este 
ark, frowning mase of Mount Prevost, on Normanby Island. 

‘This, then, is the East Cape, and. real eastern terminating 
point of New Guinea. From Gast Capo to Cape Moresby, as 
the erow fies, the distance is about 13) miles, with m depth of 
500 to 600 fathoms, and muddy bottom at about 2 miles from 
the shore. Villages aboond here; and the valleys, between 
the bills, and not-seen from tho sea, are richly enltivated. 

‘Between Capo Ducio and Cape Prove the forest ceases, wna 
is euoceeded by an openly wooded level platean fall of vi 
Dacked 2 milos inward by a range of abrupt geassy bills; bage 

ook dined by elt of stag ‘at ite 
crowding down hill upon hill with such « carious effect 
remind op strongly of the plate in Black's Atlas of; 
mountains in the world, Above the height of 2000 
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springs up again, and covers still higher peaks to the 
top, toa ight ‘of 6000 or 7000 feet. 
: ‘Frere is a noble headland, dropping its huge buffalo 
Leaded mass about 2000 fect almost perpendicularly to the 
Hn sx a Che Balink Looked mare cont inp 
low, as almost scraping her sides against the beetling 
Bei tba gicod in’ to. ocele for an anchorage in. Pataca 
‘This bay—at the head of which an extensive tract of comy 
tively. low land, marked by terraced plateans, between which a. 
(@nsiderabla stream debouched through a davie sandy beach=s 
seemed to'afford the certainty of a good safe anchorage for tha 
night but we were doomed to disuppointment—nowhere within 
acable’s length of the beuch would 80-fatkom line reach the 
bottom. At last wo let go anchor in 49 fathoms (which is 
deeper than the water of the English mid-channel), our stom 
{ust swinging clear of the beach. The soil about Bartle Bay is 
Yyery rich, and runs luck in a series of clear-terraced elevations 
to a lofty inland ranzo of mountains. The river which issues 
At the head of the bay has ploughed deeply through these 
terraces, so that its hanks are exposed for a section of from 10 
oO fet height; they are compnred of smooth watorora 
imbedded ina Tight gravelly soil. We searched, but 
Sonldfadno gold. her, nor was any trace seen by 2 of 
precious metal on the north coast of New Guinea. 

From Bartle Bay into the bight of Goodenough Bay, 
distance of some 30 miles, the bold and fertile coast runs in & 
W.8.W- direction. ‘There’ are some fine waterfalls at the heal 
of this bay, flashing down the dark-green mountain-sides, and 
+0 much river water is here discharged that the surface of the: 
sea is quite fresh. ‘The canoes about here are smaller an 
quite a different language prevails from that at East Ca 
_ From the bottom of Goodenough Bay the land turns al 
in an e.X.n, direction, and so runs boldly out to sea for 30 
in 4 rich forest-covered promontory, which ends in grassy slopes 
marking Cape Moresby, off which are small. outlying 
surrounded by eoral-reels, “From this point, looking across Was 
‘Hunt Straits, we could still see Mount Goodenough rearing itt 
stopendots mas n 

rom Cape Moresby the land trends w.x.w. for 45 miles 
the bight of Collingwood Hoy, the shores of which are low 
densely wooded, amd the depth of water decreased £950! 
at 2 miles from the shore. From this point the natives 1 
suspicious and unfriendly, and. wo 
in communicating with them. In 1 
Junge quantity of fremood. from the tall ile teat 
generally ornamented the points of land, ‘The land now 
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; north-east for 45 miles till it forms noble promontory, and 
‘terminates in Mounts Vietory and Trafalgar, 3000 feet high, 
tnd Cape Nelsou—names which I rejoiced to write for perhaps 
the last time on the map of the world, ‘The natives here fled 
‘at our approach; and wo observed that, although belonging to 
tho light-coloured race, they differed in appearance from the 
atives of East Cape, and wore their hair in Jong, thin, ugly 
ringlets, 

Cape Ward Hunt lies 40. miles to the westward of Oy 
Nelson; the deep bay between T have named * Dyke Acland.” 
Its low’ wooded shores, with the formation so characteristic 
of this coast, suddenly turn to the north-east and form a 
bold wooded promontory. | Hight miles to the westward of Cape 
Ward Hunt is Traitors’ Bay. Here I had occasion to fice m 
first and only: shot in self-defence, Three of our officers liad 
strayed away from a: wooding-party, when from the ship we 
observed a party of 70 oF 80 warriors land from their eauioes, 
fully dressed in feathersand war-paiat, stealing on them. Sub- 
Lieutenant Shortland and I jumped into the dingy with some 
sparo rifles, and gained the beach just in time to put our ship- 
mates on their guard and give them the rifles. Hoping to 
‘maintain friendly relations, Tadvanced alone, armed with a rile, 
but holding my arms over my head, towards the bush where the 
ative wer lurking, quite concealed from our view. Suddenly 
‘they sprang from the bush to the open beach, and formed in 
‘tyo regular Fines, 10 yards in my front: the first line armed 
with spears, which they held quivering to throw, whilst 
movod with a short quick step from side to side to distract oni 
‘im, guarding themselves with shields; the seoond line wasarmed 
with clubs, " For some seconds I forbore to tire, hoping still to 
preserve the peace. Finding this hopeless, and that in another 
second T should be the target for Ait I fired with a 
sraprabot at the leading savage; tho bulot pierced 
and spon him round. on his heel, but glancing off, did not 
wound him, Immediately the whole body of warriors tumed. 
in consternation at the sound of firearms, then hieard by 
for the first time, and ran for the canoes, We followed till we 
drove toro bear ing n fow shots over thie aes 

Passing’ Yard Hunt-we came upon the position assigned. 
inthe. charts to “Riche Ilawds" a0 apd aoe the mete. 
of DEntrecasteans’s expedition 94 years sives, No tmce of 
inane island now exits Tt i pe that Bea 
teanx, at a great distance, saw the high land about Cape 
Hunt, which would then appene as island, and this he noted it 
on his ol 


Hon Gait lies between Capo Ward Hant and Cape Croti, 
pe Cre 
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and is the last of the great bays which distinctively mark the 
‘north-east coast of New Guinea. Its shores are well populated, 
‘and the matives were friendly. For the first time in New 
Goinea we observed tappa-cloth used ; they wore it round their 
waists, and made into high conical caps, which gave them all 
‘the appearance of Indian Parsces. Its shores are covered with 
farich vegetation ; and especially beautiful are the slopes of the 
Rawlinson Range, teeming with palms and tree-ferns, and well 
inhabited. From Cape Cretin to Astrolabe Gulf, a distance of 





‘break; the coastline is backed up by the great Finisternt 
Mountains, the two highest peaks of which, standing facing each 
other, I have named Mount Gladstone and Mount Disradliy 
‘At Astrolabe Galf our survey terminated ; but off the northern 
shores of New Guinea we took a series of deep-sea soundings, 
finding from 1500 to 2000 fathoms 25 miles from the shore, & 
depth probably unequalled in any part of the world in such 
close proximity to the land. i 
= The Basilisk passed from Astrolabe Gulf towards: Lesson 
‘Taland, an active cone-shaped voleano discharging large volumes 
of'steam and smoke. It is densely pop: and the cultivae 
‘ion at itn base appears very rich. "The natives, « fc looking! 
race, crowded alongside the ship, eager to barter all they po= 
for scrap-iron. Their hair is worn in a preposterous 
manner, confined behind in a conical case projecting 12 or Mf 
Sache as hora fom the back ofthe head; "Oi Garnet Island 
Basilisk passed through a lar; of brackish wate, 
forcing itself Seavard and. bringing. with “it vast-ntumbers 
uprooted trees. From this fact Iconclnde that a ive 
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dimensions must exist in the neighbourhood of Cape 

aaa 2a we 
not permit me to say more. On June Qui wo 

2pesies Ai Dates Gece Iden of Amboyna, having thas 


fnbitaterwedas 


survey of the last unknown const of’ 





up to the f ing the coast in May, for we 
ce EE Ee 
ce Ss ries 
to be altogether arrested by the lofty Owen Stanley 
summits of Sich dang’ the — ‘of May, were ol 
with heavy cloads, leading us to believe that the monsoon: 
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Blowing strongly on the southern shores of the peninsula, whilst 
we on its northern side were sailing in calm and waveless 
waters, 

The barometer showed little or no fluctuation, remaining 
steady between 20-80° and 29-00°; the thermometer in the 
stado varying from 89° to 80%, Tho tides varied in rise and 
fall from 8 to 12 feet, 

The Native—Having now, as far as time would permit, 
treated the geographical part of my subject, I will speak of the 
native race which inhabits the newly-diseovered portion of New 
Guinea. You are already aware that varioties of race exist in 
this great island. You know of the black Papuan who inhabits 
the south const of New Guinea, apparently from Cape Valsch 
to Capo Possession in the Gulf of Fapua. A recent Italian ex- 
Plorer has lately informed you of the existence of a hitherto 

race, named Arfaks, inhabiting the mountainous parté 

of north-western New Guinen ; and to these we must. adil the 

[pure Malay ruc, which, coming from the ial of the Malayan 

ipelago, has driven inland the aborigines of the north-west 

const, and settled in their stead, as @ thinl typo of man, ‘This 
Jas 8 you ara aware, «semi ville Mahometan ince, pro- 

i allegiance. Leaving these people, I will intro- 
lage fo you a fourth--owr now ft vised face of Malays 

This tace is distinotly Malayan ; but differs from the 
Malay, being smallor in stature, coarser in feature, thicker 
lippell, with less hair on the face, being, in fact, almost bear 
loess. ‘The hair of the head ig also. more friazled, though this 
may result from a different dressing. ‘These men have hi 
~cheek-bones like the pure Malay ; their noses are inclined to 
aquiline, and sometimes very weil formed ; their eyes are dark 
and boautiful, with good eyebrows. Amongst them wo met 
‘many men with light hairyand what struck us as a particular! 
Jewistueast of featuro. ‘They rise to a height of from 5 feet 4 
to 5 feet 8 inches, are sineiry, though not muscular, Slight 
grrofal, nad eetita in the Jab of thir boi: ie 
Fico abmts on the black Papuan, somewhere in the vicinity 
apo Possession; but I do not belieye that a fixed line of de 
‘mareation exists, for in Robert Hall Sound both types of race 
Were present, and the natives varied here amongst themselves 
in colour, stature, and cast of feature. A mixture of habits also 

at this point, which confirmed the idea of a fusion of 
rico here. Some chewed the betel-nut Malay-wise, whilét 
thers rejected it some worn tho Papuan adornment of the 
st bill of the horbeak as horns on the head: Ail went 


of th orasrots made of human bone geeraly ors 
}y ournewly-fomnd Malay ace whist they one and al a 
a < 
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themselves with flowers and berries as this race does, but the 
Papnan never, to our knowledge. 
it now race, which presents eome slight varieties a tel 
spears to inhabit the whole of the eastern peninsula of New 
Guinea in its northern and southern shores, from about 145° of 
Tongitude, to Eost Capo, which is in 150° 52’ Bast longitude, and 
also the newly-discovered archipelago of islands adjacent, 
ap theso people with eantion, knowing, that no seamen 
ver willingly ventured near their shores and key prepare 
for attack; but veiled my precautions, showed no distrust, and 
‘went freely amongst them. Had. been so unhappy as to hava 
needed firearms, F should have used them with full effect, bee 
Tieving this to be the truest merey; fortunately these kindly 
Deople were soon won, an grooted. us everywbery with aon 
ring weleome, Nedring shoro I always caused a seaman, to 
stand upright in the bows of the boat, with both arms extend 
in sign of peace ; and we landed two or threo only: at first, with 
‘no arms but the revolvers hid in our bre 
friendship, Soon they smiled, and made 
drew nearer and touched our white skins, turning up our sleeves 
‘aud trousers tosee if this amazing white colour held all throughs 
and we gave them gifts and soon got to bartering, in which they 
showed great honesty. ‘The young women, some of whom were 
really prety and gracefal, Were. particularly curious about 38 
but if we ventured to touch their dark shapely limbs, they. 
away with a start and a scream, and seldom returned. 
natives are not devoid of principle, Lam sure, I once atten 
to barter an axe with a Loy fora handsome shell-necklace 
ors, Ho made signs thatthe necklaco was not his, and eine 
is companions urged him yehemently, even trying 
force itoff his neck and at last so far. provailed what be tk 
the axe from my hand ond hal-nnfastened the necklace CoB 
science pricked him, and. he hurriedly thrust back the axe, amd 
making signs that he would go and get leave from the owner to 
sell it, he paddled off in spite of the jeers of his friends. 
When the Basilisk first discovered Moreshy Island, and cast 
anchor in Hoop-Ison Bay, we could seo the natives om sho 
rushing funtically about; finaly fleet. of eau, containing 
meu only, came off and hovered abont us, showing no arms 
wearing Pind oF passion ‘lumes, and handsome shell-disks 00 
the side of th ese disks they shifted to their bi 
‘when once convinced of our pacific intentions. Ihave  hé 
felt pleasure in stating that all our subsequent intercourse 
these people was marked with good feeling and kindliness 
both sides. ‘Their single evil propensity seems to be a lovee 
pilfering; and it was amusing to see their skill in hiding. 
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articles in the large orifico they made in the lobe of the eat, or 
between the tight ligatures they wear as bolts and armlets, and 
their skin. They steal skilfully also, Having adroitly knocked 
some nails or ‘an instrament off the carpenter's bench, or — 
seoretly unscrewed a nut, they would walk over the side, con= 
cealing it under the hollow of the foot. I thonght it wise to 
overlook these small delinquencies: but on one occasion they. 
‘went wstep too far. HLMLS. Sandjly (\inder my orders), when 
lying im Possession Bay, had sont « boat on shore with four men 
for water, and the natives had stolen their water-barricocs and 
Toat’s erutehies, and all the iron-hoop they had about them, 1 
directed Lieutenant Fowell to lay an ambush and seize some 
natives; and two were secured accordingly, after a long struggle, 
in-which their smooth skin and supple limbs eluded the at 
‘tempts of our strong seamen. They were taken on board the 
Sandjly and kindly treated, but evidently expected instint death. 
‘Their wives and friends came off weeping, snd offering presents 
to buy them off, The natives deserted the ship, and kept close 
to tho shore in their canoes ready for flight into the bush: how- 
ever, went amongst them in adingy, and succeeded in making 
‘them understand that our prisoners should be liberated on the 
restoration of the stolen property. On the sccond day the 
articles were broaght back, and we *eleased the men, to the ine 
tense delight of their friends, who then sent a on 
board the Sandjly to show their gratitude, A sede ere 
Tris ger carpenters, working over tho sbip'sside missed a sy, 
but before we could take any stop, we beheld’ a large canoe 
coming off in whicl,an old man stood holding up the saw, and on 
reaching ns he returned it, and ex anger at the theft. 
Tincline to the belief that these people have not any re 
ligious feelings. ‘They certainly have no external form of howe 
ing such, or we should have observed it; for with the same 
Timited opportunities of observation we distinguished! many ob- 
servanees as distinctly religious at all the other South Sew Te 
Jands visited by us. “For instance, at the New Hebrides there 


‘wus an organised system of devil-worship, with dul 
rials and rite: Sols also wero very wher to be ean Hate 
no Hale were to be aon, | Oseasnally groeagad aie 
figures were painted in red and white ochre on the ends of ths 
‘houses, but for ornament only. One action only seemed to‘havo 
‘4 religions tendency, namely, their universal custom of bring 
4 village dog and. dashing its brains out in. our 
which ceremony they showed perfect friendliness, We 
also, that in- every village an old woman, much bedizenod 
ornaments and ropes of Klaces, seemed to hold a cert 
sort of authority. ee ad 
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‘bury their dead in a respectful manner in the ground, 
build small thatched buts over them, on which coco-nuts 
These coeo-nuts, hung plentifally in the villages 
“and even for out on the reefs, may have been votive-offerings, 
Yn some few eases these burial-huts are rudely carved and fenced. 
in ith a abo pals, us ifthe resting places of ehils; bat 
j ‘we saw no re of chieftainship amonget the living. 
© These’ Malays must be considered a more civilised race than 
‘the Papuan ; they possess the art of pottery, still unkniowa to 
“the Papuans. In every village women may’ be seen mi 
the elay, whilst otliers tend. the wood-fires in which the gll 
jars are baking. Thty aro also better cooks ; for they boil their 
eee as Soetee aoe like the: Pep ae 
juently enjoyed the vegetable porridge they make of ‘yams, 
tarcaull saaberove fra owed i> there owls, with cobeaig 
shred finely over. 

‘As fishers they far excoed the Papuans in art: the latter fish 
uly with hook and line and the barbed spear, whilst our new 
friends make fishing-nets of various sorts with great skills om, 
like the English scino, mavdo with the fibre of a small nettleslike: 

st; anotheria what I call a trap-net,” and consists ofa netted 

; With the mouth kept open by a bamboo-spring, Itis let 
doy with the Bait in the bottom, the mouth open, Ms 
fisher, on feeling a fish, pulls a string which closes the bag and 
draw it up with his prey. 

‘The Papuans have but one kind of canoe, dug out of a single 
tree and balanced by heavy out-riggers; but. these people have 
several kinds of cinoes, of which the trading-eanoe is best 
having topsides laced on with split bamboo, stre 
strong kes inside, mpportig a sort of hlsock, under 

wy 












they stow their goods, fare most ingenious basl 
and asake'attone gol tsk tot one inside the oter 
ina ned: a 


Iso make o woven-bags for earryi 


property; and they make light rope and stro ei 
Fare melee “flores, ‘that ese ey agree an 
rope-yard. 


it weapons consist of stone tomahawks, clubs, and axes 
nd of spears, and heavy wooden swords) and hair-slingss 
that these weapons are not very effectively used Lie 
Deeds, of the Bariliee, had ocular proof, as he witnessed 
between theSlade islanders and those of East Cape and 

Island, whilst detached on a surveying cruise. ‘The com! 
warriors of East Cape and Moresby Tae approached 
Island in some twenty canoes, containing about thirty men 

Dut remained thirty yards off shore, throwing spears and 

ing stones at the Slade Islanders, who ‘out to meet 
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‘and retumed the compliment. ‘They maintained this respectful 
distance for two hours, when they drew off and nobody seemed 
wounded, such was their skill in dodging these missiles. We. 
rarely saw a wonnded man amongst these people, and but few 
enemies’ sknlls ornamented the outsides of their houses, 

Their houses and those of the Papuans do not differ ma- 
terially, ‘They are built on poles, sometimes 12 or 14 feet from 
the ground, and consist of one Tange tunnel-aped room, wall 
thatched over. A pole, with notched steps, leads from the 

mind toa small landing-place or verandah, behind. which is 
{ho small opening leading tato the interior." This verandah 
the favourite lounging-place of the family; and their imy 
ments of war, fishing, and labour, are carefully hung round on. 
the inside walls. 

They are rude but successful cultivators of the grout, using 
stone mattocks for turning up the soil to a small depth, pi 
tory to planting their yuna sud taro, ‘Thole food io very ples 
fal, and consists of fish, yams, taro, fruits, and pork on great 
occasions, with abundance of the delicious erabs which abound 
lire, and they do not make any"kind of intoxicating drink. — 
‘This plenitude of food may have some influence in checking. a 
deste for cannibalism, which earainly doce not provallasgely 
amongst them ; though from the fact that we saw some of| 














wearing bracelets of human jawbones, and necklaces made of 
‘the spinal vertebre, which had evidently been subjected to the 
‘action of heat, coupled with some si sey toate us, We sti 
ted that cannibalism was not wholly unknown to them. 
‘These ene are affectionate to their children : they make 
toys, especially models of canoes’ and small spears, to amuse 
them aud encourage them to have pets. The little ones were 
constantly to be seen petting little pigs, with which they ran off 
at our approach, lest we should barter for them. ‘They had also 
multitudes of tame parrots, lories, cassowaries, and kept sorenal 
varieties of the marsupial euseds in In some eases the 
Parents were willing to barter their chil for our iron axes. 
‘They did not (like most savages) Keep their wives im 
background, but allowed them to mest ns freely and have a 
voice in the trading. On one occasion « hus! was hee 
belaboured by his wife with a paddle on the head and 
‘because he did not barter satisfactorily, and his friends, 
of interfering tor his relief, only shouted with merriment. 
did not retaliate, but looked foolish. Nevertheless, the 
the women hero is to do all the heavy labour, whilst 
fight or fish, ax in all other savage communities. 
‘The men are bat slightly tattooed, but. the women: 
over, somotimes in graceful patterns. ‘The men paint, 
; ae . 
a - en 















“theirs long and frizzed, and all dis 
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with and sometimes shave the head, and paint it, and 
‘the body to match, of a sl b with ehareoal aud 
nut oil. The women crop their hair short, the men wear 

ure their. mouths with 

ing the betel-nut, except the younger women, ‘The men 






Meera waistcloth only, the women the usual South Sea garmetity 


the short grass petticoat or * 
| -ANow Guinea exquisite ithe, dark,and graceful, with shelle 
‘making his small feet acem still. stnaller, is not ne 
i object. His waist is braced in with many tumsot 
Flack conte ouside of which is plaid in with gol coloured 
straw; hiis neck is bright with a red shell-necklace, from which 
a boat's tusk depends, and from the tight ligattres and bce 
lets on his arms the graceful pandanus-leaf flows. far behind, 
curiously embroidered. Bright red. flowers ond berries-adom 
his hiir, and his fuce. is frequently. painted red at one side and 
black and white at the other. : 
‘The only maladies wo perceived amongst them were ale 
phuntiasis, nleers, leprosy, and other skin-diseases ; otherwise 
hey were vigorous and healthy, 
conclusion, Tam anxious, to take this opportmnity of 
pressing: my grateful sense of the exertions made by the 
Of ELMS. Baoilisk dnring both onr New Guinea Surveys, “heir 
work was continuons, arduous, and frequently exhausting, om 
circumstances of climate, exposure, deprivation of comforts, and 
physical efforts of all sorts, No one thought of rest; all felt 
tit « really stupendous task had to be accomplished within the | 
limits of 1 comparatively short time, and laboured heartily to 
chiove it. 3 r 
T think we all felt that English hands only ought to finish 
the work of Cook and Dampier in this quarter of the globe,and 
ie-was well to establish for England w right on thes shares, 
knowing that such a right will become of ixportance in the 
ut ure. . 
Having been long in Australia, we naturally felt « growing 
interest in the future of the great Australian Colonies, and were 
struck with the importance of keeping then unhumpered by any 
Complications that might result frem the establishment of forign 
settlements within so short a distance of Cape York. 9 
To this en we desire to ascertain i al exist on the 
coast easy of access and. possessing. strategie advantages, 
‘ceon lary desire was to throw the sickes of New Guinea opetto 
Australian effort, and so lead to the mutually. helpfal 
which Nature intends between the sister islands of A\ 
and New Guinea. Providence lias crowned. our efforts 
success, and time, which tests all things, will, know, prove 
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work to be good and useful. In this thought we must find our 
rewanl, 


Narunan Hisrony Rewanxs, 


I do not feel that Tam in a position to say much concerning: 

the zoology of East New Guinea, for wo never penetrated into 

the country for more than 4 or 5 miles ; but every wild animal 
teen by ui belonged. to the anciont marsupial type, showing 

that the fauna there is of the same low scale of ofzanisation as. 
the Australian. We suw the dog everywhere, wolfish-looking, 
and savage and cowardly in disposition ; and’ occasionally the 
eat, but not rats or mice. We mot with various small mat 
supial_animals—wallaby, and a small kind of bindieoote, snd 
‘one specimen of the tree-wallaby. We saw some animals of 
the cuseus kind, in appoarauce like a tiny bear, not inva free 
state, but eaged by the natives. AtCollingwood Bay; the First 
Tieatonant dnd I camo on the recent droppings of sono ange 1 

grass-eating animal, which we were inclined to think was rhino 
ceros. Flying foxes abounded everywhere except at East Capa. E 
‘ 





‘They seemed to love low swampy ground. We did not sbe any 
alligators at the far east of New Guinea; but they abounded at 
the entrance of the larger rivers to the westwand. We met with 
several varieties’ of suakos, como like the earpot-nake and 
others we had seen in Australia, ‘Tho death-adder was the 
only one decitedly recognised oe, Ma birds were numero 
we saw the cassowary, eagle, hawk, goat-sucker, pigeon, wil 
duck (of various kinds) rife-bird, parrot, and lov.” We did 
not seo the binl-ofparadise; but the natives were largely Rr, 
adorned with its plnmes. Some low coral islands, douse 
ens saul uninhabited, wo foun to be inhabited by the be 
turkey or “ monnd-making gapode.” ‘This me le cannot 
be eheperod in sito: thon fe aun Ss Nocieeoad 
Whisk vere as ange ace smalltarey whit these ao a tual 
asa hen, of brizht brown plumage, with strong yollow 
Togs, and feet not nousually large, he ‘name ‘would 
imply. ‘The mounds of those megnpodes were about 5 or 6 fe 
in height, and 25 fect in circumference. ‘Tho vast quail 
these monnds scattered about showed that these birds bad 
aand died, undisturbed, here for ‘We found thew delicious 
‘eating after our salt-beef and por) 

‘There were many is 
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: pike the bark they fed on, At first we used to piel 

for bits of dead stick. “Centipedes and the 
‘ ‘were common; but the ant was our chief 
Spotlight green in colour rap i motion, and about a ein 
oe 



















long, seemed to be of two kinds in habit, though not 
appearance; for some tunnelled in the tree for a a 
and others gnmmed leaves together, and formed a pendent nest 
8 much as 2 feet in circumference. A small black ant built 
Targe muil-nests in the trees here, and at East Cape we saw a black 
‘nt nearly an inch long. ‘These ants bit fiercely, and made of 
task of cutting 600 tons of wood a very painful one. We did 
ot see the large city-building-ant of Quecusland. 

‘The rivers contained a small rod-speckled trout-like fish, 
‘The shore waters swarmed with edible fish, some of which ad 
sealos of the most exquisite and brilliant colouring. ‘The erabs 
We fownd had small bodies ond lange claws, und are delicons 
Mussels grow to a yast size: T have in my possession shelle 
22 inches long, and have seen larger. ‘The Valuable pearl-shell 
oyster is ‘in these waters. 











VI—On the Inundations: of the Yang-tse-Kiang. By E. Ta 
Osexiax, 2.2.65, 
(Hea, Fobeuary 22a, 1875] 
Aut the great rivers of the world are at certain seasons liable 
aaa oa ioms cons ain tach ¥ 
recur odie ity. “More generally, 
eer, the foals, eclly when dzpendent Sot on 
certain event like the melting of snow! bot on rains end 
are of a more fluctuating character. ‘The Mississippi in Am 
the Yellow River in China, and many of the rivers in Ind 
tony bo quoted as instanoos of this 
the ravages of the Yellow River (“China's sorrow") hi 
been known to us from our childhood ; but that its great ri 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, should also be subject to floods and in 
tions is not so generally known, and it is the Cee oe 
Paper to attempt to describe and account for—as fur a Ot 
present information about the country concerned will allow= 
‘the inundatious which repeatedly overwhelm vast tracts of tl 
country through which the Yang-tso flows. Mea 
‘The only claim the writer has to deal with this subject is that 
of having resided some three years at Han-kow, a large eity 0f 
700,000 inhabitants, situated in the province of Hu-pe, on the 
banks of the Yang-tse, at the Giumatees the Han River ent 
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it, some 800 miles from tho sea, situated in the contre of the 
flooded districts, 

He witnessed hore three successive floods, and the observa 
tions be then made on this phenomenon have given riso to tho 
prevent paper. ‘Though it docs not protend to offer a complete 
‘olution of the question, it is hoped it may be of some assistance 
to others, who, with the fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
the unknown ‘lands where the Yang-tes nnd its fooders rise, 
which fresh discoveries will furnish, will be able to complete 
the shortcomings of this essay. 

Tt iv necessary first to give some acount of tho rivor Yangetse 
itnelt bofore proceoding to the subject of its floods, Tt in eid, 
though-the exact spot is not known, to take ite rise in. tho 
southern slopo of the Po-Ling Mountains in Northern Thibats 
whence, lowing in a south-casterly direction throngh Thiboty it 
fassos throug country traversed in ll directions by a xa 
snowcovered mountain systom, It receives the drainage from 
thove mountains, and this ia the warm weather has a marked 
‘offoot in increasing the local volume of the waters of the river, 
‘The motntaing decrease in height as tho river proceeds towards 
China, Which, after « course of over $00 sailos in the same 
soutlveastorly direction, it enters at the province of Yun-tun, 
‘Ths river now flows moro to [tho cast, and at Yuog-pe-foo 
Lecomes tho boundary botwoon the provinoos of Yun-nat and 
‘Sverohuan, having received contributions from two largo trie 
butary rivers to the north, and several sinallor ones from the 
south, ‘The larger rivers in Yunnan, however, flow southwards, 
tho mountains of that province being in tho north and near to 
tho Yangetsc, so that, excopt in rainy weather wnd from moun= 
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tain torrents, tho wator-rupply from this provineo is not large 
‘Afior continuing to be tho boundary-line betweou those two 
ovinces for 250 miles, the Yang-teo Sually—aftor having 
ttcely flowed for G0 miles in a portherly direction==entets the 
Fwovinge of Sae-dhuan, and after 20 miles moro of a northerly 
coume Luria again to the tav.n, ‘The anountaina hore, too, 
closely ot the riven, and {t derives saoet of fte supplies oa 
mountain torrents ated small rivers the volumo of whows waters 
depends chiefly on local rains, ‘The of course towards 
tho north carries the Yang-tso away from tho mountains which 
have hithorto prossod closoly on its southorn or eastern bank, 
and the rivers which enter it from the province of Kwuihow 
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tlio Yang River, which traverses 400 miles of another part 
‘huan, and enters the Yang-tee at Siu-chow, after an 
, conte of 800 milex A farthéc 212 miles, stil 
north-easterly direction, brings the river to Chun 
orton bam Borgen me traverecd, whilst tho To Ivor, 
‘800 miles in length from the north, and the Chi-slmi, 
390 miles from the south, eater the river, At Chut 
the Ho River, the sccond largest tributary of d 
enters. The principal branch of this river rises in 
the | ‘of Shewsl; flowing south into the province of 
Kan-st it receives another large tributary from the north-west, 
“and entering Sco-chnan traverses three prefectures of that pro= 
“still absorbing in itself the contributions from several 
"fuportant streams; it thus embraces the waters of half 
clan and some part of Shen-i, and has itself w course of 
from 700 to 800 miles, whilst many of its tributaries fall litte 
short of it in length or volume of water After leaving: this 
city, the Yang-tee, still in a north-easterly direction, enters tho 
narrow, rocky gorges, by which it contrives to force its way 
through the mountainons region it has to traverse ; for 364 miley 
the chinne! is contracted ton average of from 20 to 400 yar 
TA beyond the Wa River a stream of 800 miles in 
length, draining the north of the province of Kwei-chow, 
‘entering from the south, receives no tributaries whatevor. 
times of rain, however, innumerable torrents help to. swell the 
volume of water, and their effect is considerable; at Kwal-ehow 
the province of Hu-pe is reached; near this place two rivart, 
‘one from the north and one from the south, each about 160 miles 
long enter. At Tebang the 250 miles of gorges and rapids 
‘and tho river debguches on the plain of Hu-pe, and becomes 
about half a mile in breadth. A farther 240 miles brings the 
river to Yo-chow-fu, where what is called the Upper Yang-tss 
ends, In this portion a few tributaries enter the river, the ebiel 
boing the Ching (or clear) River, from the south ent 
the town of Ietn, after a course of 300 miles. At Yt 
the Lower Yang-tse commences, and the great increase in the 
volume of water and breadth of the river is due to the influx 
from the Tung-Ting Lake, the largest in China, which Loy) 
‘here 
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into itself the drainage from the greater part of the 
Hunan, In another 123 miles sor ie and 
the Han River, the great tril of the Yang-tse, enters aft 

‘a course of between 800 and 00 wiles, These or valley of 
the Yang-tse, for hills become visible from the river after 

Ting Lake is passed, continues for 100 miles, when 
mountainous system is reached, that of Kiang-si, and here 
channel of the Yang-tse is somewhat contracted by the! 
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tains, through which it has to find its way; 





the east Kieu is reached, and another 
river to the place where the Po-yang Lake en 
Shovel test 


azo of the northern portion of te provins of 
Kiang-si, and is second ouly in size to the Tung-Ting Lak lt. 
‘To the east of this the river continues to broaden. The valley of 
the Yangstse becomes of considerable width, between 40 and 
50, miles, often bordered by mountains from 4000 to 6000 feet 
high; 400. miles brings the river to Ch ig, where it is 
a mile and o half broud, and a farther 50 miles to mouth, 
whery. it, exceeds 12 miles, entering tho sea after.a course. of 
over 3000 miles. 

t is not the design of this paper to deseribe or account for 
the floods which occur in the valley of the Yang-tse during its 
whole course, Such floods, and extensive ones, often cover 
largo tracts of the country traversed by the Lower Yang-tao; 
but it is to the inundations which often submerge the portion 
of; the province of Hu-pe traversed by tho river that attone 
tion is now to besdrawn—these being the most disastrous, aud 
thoas whieh have come under my, notte. 

‘he province affected, that of Hu-pe, extends for about 410, 
muiles from west to east, and 250 from north to south, It is 
the central province of China, aud is bounded by the following 

Peseta by pesstiaae: on the Gi phy 
‘Tiwnyon. the east by Kiang-si and Nyau-hoe, and on the no 
Horan and Shonui. At is noted for its fertility, tho varity of 
its produeo, ite diversiied and often beautiful aceuory, its many 
mountains and lakes, ‘The plains produce cotton and rica, te 
hills te0,, sugar, -wax,-and. wood. Tho mountainous 
‘som to eluster along its borders, and are continuations of moto 
extensive systems beyond them, none exceeding 4000 t0 3000 
fact in hight 

‘ho central portion of tho province is flat, traversed by afew 
Jow hills, offshoots often from some of the mountain pire 
‘This flatter portion is traversed often from west to cast by the 
‘Yange-tno, and from north-wort to tho centro by the Han River, 
that important tribatary which enters the Yang-tsa at Hanckows. 
‘The plain is likewise remarkable for the number of lakes which 
iteontains, wll connectod with tho. Yang-tse, or Han, amt all 


deriving their supplies of water from the flood of the 
simmer risings of these rivers, eye 


















































‘Tho mountain systems above mentioned require some datailed 


notice, as they have an it bearing on the ‘of 
tpersnat ie heads, far tbe yao fae Of os 
the one to the west of Sze-chuan, throagh which the course of 
the Yang.tse has been described as flowing, and which is but an 
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‘extension of the immense’ ‘masses of smow-covered and lofty 
Uills which cover Thibet, and amongst-which the Yong-tse 
rises, 


‘The mountains in the north are also an extension of higher 
which exist in the south of Kan-s and Shen-si, 
the snow-line, but attract a great amount of cloud, 
River rises amonyst theao hills, and the volume of its 
anch affected by the rainy seasons there, To the 
the mountains of Husnan, of no great height; but 
extensive wered with forests. These hills extend into the — 
south of Hap to within 20 miles of tho Yangise itt, he 
“ing Lake—which is also much affected by heavy rains 
the drainage of this district. To the east and north= 


HE 





east are again mountains—an extension of the system to the 





feast in tho province of Kiang-si; through theso the Yanga 
‘lows, and by contracting its channel they place an obstructionin 
the way of the downward flow of thecurrent, Many lakes in con 
neotion with the river exist in these hills, but no large contribu 
tions of water are received from this district. .Huspe, theralore, 
appears to consist of two portions, One, moro or Jess of w plain 
dotted over with numerous lakes, ranges from 12 to 40 miles 
in length, and is traversed by two great rivers, with one or other 
of which ‘ull the Inkes are in connection, ‘The other 
hilly and monntainous, surrounds the plan on four aides, 
from three of these sides pours large supplies of water into 
{hove pars of the plain in which the basins of those two 
ic, The plain in its shape much resembles a triangle, with its 
Jase in the west containing the basins of the Yang-tse and Han 
and with its apex in the east, this narrower part being taken 
up by the valley of the Yang-tse’ alone, 

The fluctuations of the river at different seasons of the yout 
are so, great, that though in winter the lovel of the river is 
much below that of the plain, it becomes in. summer above 
gteat portion of it, and in times of flood this proportion is 
increased. ‘The very depressed parts of the plain aro lakes 
‘those somewhat higher are flooded every summer and 
with in winter only; whilst the ‘still higher parts aro 
flooded occasionally, and then but for a short time, and ate 
therefore capable of cultivation, 

‘Whore a flood is mentioned, it is to this third class of land. 
that the term is to be applied. It is in this plain that the 
floods about to be noticed took place during the years 1869, 
1870, and 1872, Tt was fr ie time the writer resided at 
Han-kow, and it is of these floods he purposes making, special 
mention. 

‘Numerous instances are recorded in the local annals of Han- 
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kkow* of extensive floods, or dronghts, and the records go back 
to 922 ne. when one oceurred. In 130 ,c. was another, 
attonded with groat loss of life ; whilst in 298 a.p, the Yangctse 
is mentioned as being fordable in May. In 400 A.b. there were 
80-feot of water on tho plain. In 978, floods coming from Set 
chuan and the Han River destroyed the city wall, together with 
many cottages and fields, and there was « similar ono—water 
56 -feot deop—on the plain in 988 ap. In 1459 A.D, a geroat 
drought took place, and no rain fell from June to Septombur: 
no food was to be got, and it is said men ate each other, whilst 
the cholera carried off great numbers. In 1464 groat damago 
was again done to the erops, and men had to live on sedge grass 
and bark, and numbers diod. In 1592, 1508, 1600, and in the 
last ond. present century, many floods’ aro recorded, but. the 
highest ono on record. in’ modern times is that of 1849, when 
heavy and continuous rains appear to have fallen at the sumo 
Hine over the whole of the vast aren of the provinces of Hip, 
Hunan, and Szo-chunn, resulting in a flood of astonishing: 
vovority and duration, At Han-kow it rained wninterraptedly 
in Juno for threo weeks, and vo cold was the weather that tho 
poople wore compelled ‘to wear furs and skins to. keop  thonte 
solvos warm (the thermometer boing ordinarily at that timo of 
oar from 80° to 00"). ‘Tho wator rose with startling rapidity, 
omotimos'an much as 8 fect in a day, and tho eity was Hooded 
‘40 the dopth of 12 feet, leaving little but roots of houses above 
tho water. Crops wore everywhere destroyed, and innumerable 
honwos swept away ; whilst: the long duration of the flood pre- 
outed the planting of the second crops, and famine and cholurn 
ware added to the miseries the people had. to ‘ndng, noe way 
IWtill Decembor thatthe wators‘had completely subetleds 
Pussingg over intermediate years, I now cowe to the flood of 
1869. In that year, owing to heavy local rains and wat weather, 
in Haan, the waier rose carly in Jung and, by July 23m, 
Han-kow was flooded toa dopth of 3 ft. 8 in. | Fine weather, 
however, ensued, and the waters lad nearly subsided when fresh 
tains occurred ; red freshots, denoting water from’ Seo-chian, 
sppoared in tho river, and by the Sth of Septombor tho water 
rison again to the height of 2 ft. Again fino weathor 
feusued, and again the wators subsided ; but. large freshots fromm 
the Ho, epplementod by smaller ones from ‘and 
fome local rains, again cansed the water to rise, and by October 
‘ile had attained a depth of Bf. Bin, il Ost 















































‘and yory slowly, did the waters subside. ‘A 
In the June of 1870 the river was unusually low, the 
ete ar 

__* Hlarkow wonas the “Month ofthe Has” . 












remarkably fine, and drought was oven 
pate of the country in the viet.” Dati 
‘of July the water commenced to rise, conti 


swith great mpidity, at an average of 4 

De oof Giiee oneed Ue hips neal 

ve, what o she pin there was nearly 00 ft. Tho pala 

AeA vast sea, on which villages were to be distinguished 
the ‘of the Baers roads by the bing ae are 

‘trees, The population had to migrate to the hills neue byt 

eet tran tee yall oC ihe city (Han-Kow), but this was itself 

submorged in parts; and 50 persons were drowned in one plac 
by the falling in of the brickwork. 

' Jn Husuan drought, was mach’ complained of but the 
country washed by the Tung-Ting Lako was flooded, and this 
tooling tho highland in ho vicinity wero parched fo wank of 

‘This grout rush of water was derived from. Szo-chuan ; 
tho rains in Juno and July in that province had been heavier that 
had boon known for twenty years, In the gorges of the Uppot 
Yang-ino tho waters rose a8 much ns 20,t, in one day; towns 
on the baka wes some cos, haldestroyed and dhe ey 
of T’chang, situated at the commoncoment of these 
exposed to the first fury of the flood, lost half its wall, and had 
many of its houses swept away... So strong were tho watars. that 
they forced « way through w disnsed channel into the. Tung= 
‘Ting Lako, wid caused a rise in its waters, which was ab 

‘attributed to local rains in man. In this year (1870), hows, 

over, th waters having risen very rapidly, subsided as quickly 

on tho 22nd August the banks were dry, and the plain wis 
relioved from water by: the middle of Sapiember. 

An 1871 thore was no flood, but in 1872 the waters commenced. 
ising very early. Local rains were heavy, and stormy. weather 
‘and much wet occurred in the districts of Hu-nan. f 

An the beginning of June the waters came,over the bank, and 
ther us a Hood of about ft Fine weather followed, how. 

we season in Szechuan was.a remarkably dry: o0e;. 

Hive there al bon noticed by the eninent Geta eveles 

Baron Richthofen, when he came down it in Muy, to be: titi 

usually Jow, and the flood, lacking additional support from that 

uarter, soon subsided, and by: July: the. bane, yeto agai 


dry. ae 
The description already given of the course of the Yangetsty 
and of the provinee of Hu-pe, will have given my readers sont 
idea of the origin of the supplies of water which feed the 
Yang-tse, and in summer cause it to overilow. I will, how 


ever, enumerate them in the order of their importance 
Ast. There is the drainage from the whole of the moun{sinots 
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nee of Sze-chuan, together with that of the northern parts 
UeKworchow and Yarnea which enters the Yang-t by ers 
above the 3, und by torrents in the gorges to the west of 
tha tm of Fen 
2nd. There is the drainage from the forest-covered moun 
tains of Hoo-nan, absorbed by the Tung-Ting Lake, aud poured 
from thence into the Yang-tse, at Yo-chow, where the Lower 
Yan, inks 
Bnd. ‘Thore is the great tributary, the Han River, whieh in 
its course of from 800 to 100 miles, drains the south part of 
Shen-si and the north-west of Hu-pe. 
Ath, Thero is the Po-yang Lake which receives the drainage 
from the Mountains of Riang-si 
5th. Thero is the mountainous district in tho east of Huspe, 
which mpplios, indeed, but a small amount of water, but which, 
by tho obstruction it gives to the downward current of the 
river when vory fall, hat « marked effect in times of flood. 
th, ‘Thoro remains another source to which the floods af the 
Yang-tse havo. been often attributed, I mean the melting of the 
suow* in tho high mountains of Central Asia and Thibet, where 
tho tivor rises, I must be allowed to aay, howover, and 
to bo ablo to prove, that this causo is wholly insufficient 
account for the immense masses of water which aro poured on 
the plaing of Hu-po in times of flood, It may bo geanted that 
‘the tise of some 10 oF 12 fi. above tho winter's level. (Whial 
variably occurs in tho month of April) may be duo to this 
# the river is then confined to its own channel—somo 
ft, below ite summer lovel—and a very slight inoreaso fn the 
supply of water wonld materially affect long roaches of the 
river. But tho effect is soon exhiansted ; the additional wator 
























ly brings the river up to the level of the more depressed 
potions of the plain, with which it is connected by channels, 
und the surplus waters spread themselves out over these’ pore 
tions of tho plain: the river ceases to riss in its own channel, 
and the effect of the snow-water is over. A source so distant, 
‘and one influencing the comparatively small atreams which seo 
to form tho commencements of the Yang-tse, cannot be eoti- 
sidered sufficient. to apply the waters, which often cover the 
plains of Hu-po 1000 miles off, though, that they influence the 
Tiver very considerably before it enters China, L readily admit; 
‘and it may, perhaps, be allowed that the snow-waters have 





* ‘The Chinese themselves never attribute the floods to mow-water, always 

teogeet ite tthe fare ented “oy dina he : 
jarse—liforeat in each enwo—bey give to it ‘The olourt the Ral, 

ton, ia difforont ; that from Szechuan is red; ‘Ho-nan, clear; from 

{ve muy. "The rt fags ae ay, | nA tne om he Ba 

Vou. XE¥. x 
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Sizoughoxt the year on the Suchoan portion of 
‘May, a more potent canso of flood must by 
4s to be found, and to be found only, in the 
which take place in tho months of May, Juné 
ah are epeilly frequent and heavy in, pts of 
Mead Hasoar, and’ whioh, more or lees, ade tbo 
immense district comprising 500,000 square miles, — 
ing'of the provinces of Szo-chnan and Hu-pos thio 
‘of Hu-nan, Kwei-chow, and north of Yun-man, and 
rovinees of Shen-si and Ho-nan, 
Grninage from all of which provinces is concentrated ultimately 
in the Yang-tse. 
With respect to the four flooils mentioned sbove—thoue of 
1849, 1869, 1870, and 1872,—tho following points should bo 


noticed, 

In 1849, the local mins were very heavy; in July the 
waters roso rapidly and to a great height, anc tho flood was ono 
of a prolonged duration. 

In 1869, the flood lastod four and a half months; it com 
enced early, was subject to munny fluctuations, never rose Very 
high, and subsided slowly. ‘There was much local rain. 

in 1870, there was Little local rain, the flood commenced 
Jato, rose rapidly, and to a groat height, and subsided a& 


rapidly. 

"a ‘1879, tho wenthor Tocally wns wet, tho flood Degan eatly,, 
rote to no great height, and disappeared rapidly. 

‘Tho time for the melting of the snow may be calculated to & 
certainty, for a period almost to be limited by days ; while the 
inrognlarity and uncertainty marking the arrival the foods it 
one of their most prominont features, 

In 1869, the flood began carly in June; in 1870, in. the 
apical of July; in 1872, the first ste took place in Mays 
sand the flood had subsided entirely by July, ‘The effeets from 
{ho suow-water wold, at any rato, bo presumed to hava 
by September, when the cold weather would have returtied om 
the higher mountains, but in 1869, the water actually com 
‘eoood rising a thied timo at the ond of the month of BoP 
tember, and continued to do so up to the 4th October. 

‘The irregularity of their duration again points to an uncerta 
sonree, In 1849, the floods lasted. from July tothe begin 
of December; in 1869, for four months and « half, in 
1872, for about six weeks, 

‘The difference in their height points to an equally uncertait 


souree, 
Now, when there exist three great water-aystems, all of 
which feed the Yang-tse, and all of which are liable to be 
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much swollen by summer rains: when, too, these rains vary in 
severity fromyear to year, and aro most uncertain in quantity, 
wearrive at causes suilicient to satisfy all the requirements of 
the problem. ‘The extent and: depth of the flood depend. ene 
tirely on which of the three districts its supplies are derived 
from, The amount of water supplied by either of these distriate 
depen the quantity of rain which happens to bave fallen 
there, “The durationof'the flood depends on the number of the 
ping sources " 
ho largest supplies of water are derived from the provinos 
Sze-chuan ; the whole watersystem, rivers, torrants, &e 
i to the Yang-tse, ‘This province, about 600 ‘miles 
800 broad, is very mountainons and attracts. Ia 
of clouds. ‘The effect of continuons rain on 
river flowing through it is most marked, often causing the river 
to rina as much ne 20 (tin ono day. Many rivers and torent 
from Kwei-chow and Yun-nan, also drain into this portion of 
the Yang-teo, and contribute no sruall quota to its waters. The 
narrow channel in which the Yang-tao is here confined renders 
floods, proceeding from this district, peculiarly violent and. de- 
vastating. Hundreds. of torrents, oreated by storms of rain 
and the overflow from swollen rivers, pour a sitdden snpply into 
tho narrow rocky channel of the river. One day's tain 
take the river rise 2 or 3 ft, aud continuous rain causes w daily 
‘tise of front 20 to 80/ft.: no water can be absorbed by lakes of 
Plains at the sid, but all is comprowed into one rocky ehannel. 
his immense volnme of whieling, pent-up water ig sue 
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of 





















daly on the plain of Hlu-po noat tho town of Pohang. ‘Tho 
first fury of the flood has fairly expended itself timo 
Han-kow is reached, 360 miles lower down ; but from 


Szo-chuan (Known also by the red colonr of their water) are ro- 
ccognised by the rapidity of their increase, ani by their too often 
very destructive rests 
« Hoof 1870 mas rainy dc otha entes,s0 ik 
was part of the long 1869, aud the great one of 
fndeed there are fow floods which do not desive ome ‘of 
their waters from this great and stunt soures of inundation 
Every flood is not, however, derived hence, nor is it 
‘suflicient {sewate avery longinandatio, Avother great water 
‘supplying district is the province of Hunan, ‘The portion of it 
through the Tung-Ting Lake into the Yang-tse is 
200 miles long’ by 270 broad ; very different. in. size 
acter from the great province of Szechuan. aud its 
The country from which come the rivers which supply the 
‘TongeTing Lake isthe smounaisoue dnc i tbe soe othe 


sons 
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province, Hore the rivers take their rise, andlas these momntaine 
vee covered with forests and attract large quantities of rain, 
floods here are common and often severe, "The plains and lakes 

sey haye to traverse, before joining the Yang-tse, deprive them 
ofall force and violonce, anda flood from Hu-nan is charactare 
aed by the clear colour of its waters, by a slow and gradual rise, 
mover attaining any great height. ‘The flood of 1872, a slight 
‘one, was duo entirely to this source; « portion of that of 
‘wus tho rosult of rain in Hn-nan, and the sume provined on 
tributed its quota to the great flood of 1849, 











‘Tho remaining. suppl tho Han River. his 
stream rats in the mohntains of Shen-s, flows for the frst part 
of its course 


ike the Yang.tee, through narrow rocky. 
Sisaite eyecaatins trots Aaly ratuaaro vory groat.° dt ta 
enters the province of Hu-pe, and about 40 tiles north-vwest of 
Hainng-ynng-fu debouches into a plain, through which it flows 
for the rest of its course of 400 miles, to ite junction with the 
Yang-tse, at Han-kow: its total length is considered to bo from 
700 to 800 miles. Floods from this river are nev 
sevority, ‘The comparatively small size of the mount 
district whoro it takes its rise, and the extout, of plait it has fo 
traverse before it reaches Han-kow, which absorbs much of ite 
sup ter dininih t fecta, 

fe is formidable chiefly us an addition to other floods, and in 
1869 and 1870 contributed largely to increase the then already 
High sate of he water. Tt does, however, much damage to abe 











distros adjolaing its banks along. its course and horo, aa in th 
plain oy tho Yang-ts, mumerous lakes receive its 
furplus waters, aud nan} ‘are anntially covered with water: 


coming down from melted sows of Shen-si mountains; 
bo it also contributed its share to the general calamity of 
The Poyang Lake remains to be mentioned: this absorbs 
and discharges into the Yang-tee the drainage from the Ki 
Province, Its chief connection with floods in the province of 
‘Ho-pe lies, not a0 much in its supplies of water ay in the effect 
these supplies have in checking the downward flow of tho curren’. 
In the event of « heavy influx from this lake, there is often ® 
strong current upwards at this placo, and in 1869 this wis 
remarkably the ease. ‘The escape of water to the west of the 
Huspe Mountains is thereby checked, and the waters are Ket 
‘up in Hu-pe longer than would otherwise be the ease. 
remark applies to the mountains in the east of Hu-pe. ‘The 
contraction of the channel entsed by the pasage of the river 
‘through these mountains, provents the water from oscapini 18 
times of flood, while the lakes, in connection with the river, #T@ 
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here too fow to absorb, or to assist much in absorbing, the super 
abundant waters. 

By help of the above remarks I trust the difficulties’ and 
anoihalies which surround the floods of the Yang-tse may become 
ssuscoptiblo of some explanation, Nothing in the rise of the river 

be regarded as certain, beyond the first increase of the water 
1 its winter level, due (as lias boen explained) to the molt 
of the snow when the area of water to be influenced by It is ; 
ity Jowest, and when it is most susceptible of any slight ndditions, 
Furthor than this ll iamucertain. Floods may como up in Mays 
‘June, July, or even in Septombor, or may not come at all. Web 
weather may be prevalent, and there will be no flood ; fine 
woather may be pacgontaant; and there will be-a high flood, or: 
thor may be both rain and flood together. Floods may last one, 
tivo, throg, or four months, and they vary as muck in height at 
they do in every other respect. 
it is not till the causes of the phenomena are investiguted 
that this confusion can be reduced to any order, and the resulta 
‘would appoar shortly to be these ; 

Floods may be divided into three classes, (1) Those froma 
tinglo source, (2) ‘Those from two or more sources successively 
(8) Those. from all throe sources simultaneously. 

Tn the Let class, a quick-rising, violent flood of cousiderable 
hoight (ay in 1870), and lasting bit « short time, denotes, if tho 
‘water bo ofa red colour, an intux from Szechuan, A alowly= 
rising moderate flood, of no great height, and also of short dim 
tion, comes, if the wator be clear—as in 1S72—from Hu-nan ; 
i{ muddy, from the Han River, ‘These floods vary in height 
but aro invatiablo in their duration, nover lasting Tong, 
wer the floods of 1870 and 1872, 

Tu the 2nd class are floods from two or more sources steces 
sively, ‘These last longer, as in the flood of 1849, when the Water 
oso threo soparato times after haying twi easy al 
‘These are, perhaps, the most injurious, delaying as they do the 





























planting of the crops till October, 4 
(OF tho fd class aro those floods which are caused occasionally, 
hut vory rarely, by heayy rains d simul over 


tho wholo area of the country which supplies the Uj 

tue. In this case all tho three aupplyine disiricta Pour thele 
waters ut tho same time on the paix of Hope, atl Rood 
resowbling the dreadful one of 1849 is the result, ef 





Muence in retarding the escape of flood waters, of an overflow from 
the Poyaue Lake, and the contraction of the channel of 

river in the east of Hu-pe, has been already noticed; and 
inundations in the lower course of the river have a similar 
effect. ‘These eauses prolong, but do not actively augment the 
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A thongh of importance in their bearing on the stib- 
aes soficiently under my notice to justify me: 
‘more than call attention to the influence they exert, 
in, saljected to such regular and potent agencies as 
“floods; may be expected to exhibit many points both 
remarkable and inte ‘The forces of Nature have, for 
many centuries, been actively at work on the face of this plain, 
Ta aiciont times, recorded in the classes of Chinn, thi part of 
‘the conntry is described as consisting of a great marsh, which 
‘the Emperor Yu, coeval with the Deluge, is said to have 
Arnined, and also to have guided into their proper channels the 
River and the Han." Not even a Chinese Emperor could 
hhowevet, altogether exclude water, and he left the plain dotted 
over with innumerable lakes* Many of these have, in tho 
course of centuries, been filled up, and thoir sites covored with 
Tillages and crops thei former condition being only traceable 
ty the namo of lak” which many places till retain. he 
of lands before-mentioned, which are subjected to innndit« 
tion regularly every year, aro generally still named lake, and 
in many cases approached much more nearly to that condition 
some yours back than they do now. Lakes aro, however, 
tho prominent feature in this plain of Hn-po; 40 or 60 van 
from 12 to 40 miles long, and all in connection with the tiver, 
are situated on cither bank from about 10 to 4 milos distanee 
ad She tram, | Into thew in summer, when the water a 
the Yang-tse pours its surplus waters, heavily 
with’ earthy matter, down by the floods; and at 
samo time covers with similar water the lower lands near itt 
‘banks. In the course of the summer, when the force of the 
current is diminished, this earthy matter gradually sink, and 
is oponited in the bes of the lakes and on the surface of the 
inundated plain At the sinking of the river the 
emerges, heightened sometimes by % or 3 inches of eatth, while 
the lakes have become slightly challower. The recurrence of 
this process, through a long series of years, would account for 
that disappearance of lakes which has undoubtedly taken 
and this agency is still at work, heightening the low: 
making the small lakes shallower, and generally increasing! 
Res In some places the system of raising embankments t0 
lefend the low lands from the floods has been resorted to, and 
has resulted in making the bed of the river far above the level 
of the surrounding countryt The expense and trouble of keop> 


+ ‘The tro provinces of Harpe and Hs-zan werw in former times o0e, ORR 
HY ie Sime rac apliaet the Han River, whl i many port 
cote abor he lee the te ; 
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{ng theso banks in repae is very great, and increases in mangni- 

tnile every year; while somo fightful calamity would. appear 
Taovilable should they ever givo way. Tt in thorelory 

far better to allow the forces of Nature to work their own eure 

ttnimpeded by artificial restraints, 

MThis is the ca through the greater part of the course of the 
Yangtee,.'The, very low lauder Volng raisod anally by sue 
‘oastve dépoaita; nro given. over to. gatas; nite higher tend 
far» grown crops, which ean bo reaped before the Hoods thay 
do come—arniye, Enbankments are ot renered, neossary, 
and the river-bed remains at its accustomed lovel. Tho Yonge 
tae, flowing through this alluvial plain often changés its eouras 
Dy slow dogreea, “Masses of earth slip ito the water from one 
bank, and are deposited on a bank on the other, In sore 
plnods faland aro formed in the mids of well-known channels} 

Tn othors thoy disappear, and their place ts tan by the wate 

Of tho river.” Tho’ main correo tusiaina nearly the uno} ae 

tho changes would be yreator wero it-not for tho ‘mountabnons 
Aistriota through which the river occasionally flows, where it Me 
confined in permanout boundaries of rook nnd xtono, very 
diffrent tothe yiolding massos of carth und sand of which the 
plain is composod, It may bo doubted whether enginodring 
foleneo could'do much to ward off theso tools. ‘The Chiness 
have had experience of these phenomena, and are too 
aliyowd ioe to havo mae tao of overy penctinble 
‘expedient. No engineor can matorially alter tie slope of 
content or provent avy ay sso, andthe rsa of tho 
experiment of embankments has boen by'no anoans satituctory. 
Nataro would appear in this caso to bo working, hot own etre; 
the land once a marsh has become dotted with lakes; of fake 
Inkes, many have beon filled up or have disappeared, ‘Tho tne 
ceasing industry of the Chinost peoplo tas covered with. erops 
and towns Inrge portions of this watéeplngted land, and 1 
still contrive to rselaim farther portions by means of th as 
‘ge afd thom by Natur, ‘ 

16 amount of water annvally supplied romains, howoven, 
ss great a over; and wi the gadis daninntion ot th tad 
of tho lover pling, wich now relieve the river, somo olla 
resource must take’ theit pluce,. ‘The bed of the river has 
uneral tendency to extent in breadth, and by this means 
wal ss Gre tan an so The ae ee oben 
within its own ‘0 the plain may, ia f 
Hera fren thowe Mopds from eich sy ony 
in others more occasionally, it_ has 30. long su 
‘Proouss must be a long one, and at the present. rate of 







































1s Lieut. Cantenow’s Examination of : 
, centuries must clapse before this desirable result can 
pany, se 
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Tux geogmphical work performed by Lieutenant Cameron 
daring his voyage round the southern half of Lake Tanganyika 
will form the paincleal part of the present paper. ‘The ex- 
has transmitted his journals to this country in the form 
6f diaries, entered day by day. ‘This is quite right, aud it fe 
tho form ‘most valuable ‘to our map compilers, nnd to. thow 
‘whose business it is to examine and sevutinize the work, | Itis 
not, of course, a form which is adapted for roading, and it In 
counoquontly been necessary to recast the portions of Cameron's 
notes, which’ aro to be brought to your notice, into tho shape of 
‘ contooutive narrative, at the sxmo time using his own 
fix clowely as possible. “Thave undertaken this task with some 
diffidence ; but I hope to be able to bring before you the plie 
nts, aud to do justice to our about countryinals 
ie rors discoveries did not commence with hls 
survey of the lal when travelling over trodden grounds 
from Bagamoy embe, he took regular ‘steonomical 
and hypsometrical observations, and has sont homo carofil 
routetaps and journals, After leaving Vnyanyante, ho 
selocted a route to the south of that of Captain Burton, and to 
the north of Mr, Stanley's route, which enabled him to 
‘a provionsly unknown tract, and to mako discoveries eonnectel 
with the drainage-system of the southern part of the busin of 
the River Malagarazi, the most important eastern tributary of 
Lake Tanganyika, Ho crossed the River Ngombe, which flows 
ee derely, though perfectly flat country, bie 
ludes of bright green grass, intersporsed with nametous 
OF roca ud shrubs, Waterii wore abundant a 
ews of the reaches, with green turf down to the wat 
‘ware enchautings he claps of fine trees were disposed as if 
planted by a ipe-gardener, most of them a 
ittle eminences, and some on the water's edge with theit 
branches dipping in the stream, ‘The Ngombe fulls into the 
Malagarazi. x 
Westward of the Ngombe, in the country of Ugars, the 
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Tevel continues for many miles, and then gradually rises towards 
a high range of hills. Here the River Mtambo, rising in the — 
southern part of Utende, drains the eastern slopes, receiving 
many smaller streams and brawling torrents of beautifully clear 
water, and uniting with the Sindy close to its junetion with the 
Malagarazi, The two rivers, Mtambo and Sindy, discovered and 
explored by Lientenant Cameron, are thus, with the Ngombe, 
the principal southera feoders of the Maligaras, and west of 
the Btambo the ‘country i more broken, bat fevtle aid wall 
wooded. This is the country of Uyenda, ‘The marches were 
through a mountainous region with precipitous slopes of granite 
rock, and hills elothed with trees to their summits. Cameron 
ascended to the summit-ridgo of this range, whence there was a 

lend iow stretching over, rocky hill, expanses of emerald 
Pst, and masses of sotbre fares’ The llages a Wail om 
the tops of precipices, or among rocks, as some defence against 
the slaye-dealing Arabs. ‘The travellers crossed the River 
Sindy on a natural graas-bridge, so firm as to appear solid 
ground, the river being a hunted yants wide, and the growth 
forming a natural bridge about halfa-mile long. The hile — 
country ends on the left bank of the Sindy, forming bluffs aud 
capes that rise out of the plain. On reaching the Malagarazi at 
Ugaza, which he found to be 3048 feet above the sea, Cameron. 
came upon the route traversed by Burton aud Speke in 1858, 
which he followed to Lake Tanganyika, His latitudes, here, 
and again at Mpeta, a little ier On, agree to a few seconds: 
with those observed at the sume places by Speke. ‘This is very 
satisfactory, as establishing the correctness of both observers 
‘Vhus Lieutenant Cameron discovered and explored, in this first 
part of his journey, the principal sonthern feeders of the River 
Alalagarazi, and an important range of mountains along the left 
ani of the River His work completes the examination 
of this patt of the Malagarnzi basin, and is an important cons 
tribution to our enowledss of African geography 

Cameron got his first sight of Lake ‘Tanganyika on the vory 
same day ia February that Burton discovered it just sixteen 
years before. He reached Kawele (Ujiji) the noxt day, being 
the 22nd of February, 1874. 4 

Before entering ugon the details of tho service that Tien: 
tenant Cameron has doue to geography, by the examisntion of 
the southern half of the lake, it will probably be acceptable if 
fetauapitnlat, very briely, the extent to which this most ine 
teresting shect of water hud previously been examined, by 
Burton and Speke in 1858, and by Livingstone and Stanley. 
1871, and the conclusions respecting the hy. ay of the 
Tanganyika which were arrived at by those ‘The 
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extol scope and nature of the work which remainod for 
- Camere to: moro clearly evident. 

a eae nee noe “Tjiji to the island of Kasenge, 
gost ih wewern 





. shore, in Mare; and Captains Burton and 
Speke explored the portion of the lake north of Ujiji, in two 
‘open canoes, in [Apaill and Bay.» Bunton alan. collected x 
‘ inary amount of information from the Arabs, As the 
result of his exploration and inquiries, he states his general 
‘views respecting the lake. He deseribes it as giving him the 
impression that it was a“voleano of depression” rather than a 
reservoir formed by the drainage of mountains. As regards 
the northern half, the walls of the Tanganyika basin rise in an 
almost continuous curtain to a height of 2000 or 3000 fect. 
Barton found the water of Tanganyika to be deliciously sweet ; 
yeta careful investigation led him to the belief that the luke 
Teceives and absorbs the whole river-system of that portion of 
the Central African depression, whose watershed converges 
towards the grest reservoir. Turton and. Speke, owing’ to 
failure of provisions, were unable to reach the northern extre- 
mity, but they were informed that the Rusizi flowed into the 
Jake’ at its northem, and the Marungu at its southern end, 
Burton had himself descended the incline for 240 miles, on the 
eastern side, until he came to the shores of the lake, and, bad 
seen that the Malagarazi and other rivers flowed into it. He 
therefore conjectured that Lake Tanganyika had no outlet, sug= 
gesting that it maintains its level by an exact balance of 
suply and evaporation, He accounted for the freshness of the 
water by the-siline particles deposited in it being wanti 
some constituent vehich rendore the salt evident to, the tate. 
‘This view was alvays supported by our late medallist, Dr, 
0. 

Dr. Livingstone and Mz. Stanley, following in the track of 
Captains Burton and Speke, explored the northern half of the 
lake in November, 1871, and succeeded in reaching the mouth 
of the Rusizi, which was filled with large, reedy, islets. 
‘There was a current of two miles an hour flowing into the lake. 
‘The latitude was 2° 18° 8" s. On leaving Ujiji a second time, 
Livingstone aud Stanley coasted along the east shore to the 
south, from December 27th, 1871, to January 2nd, 1872, as far 
as Urimba, where they landed. 

Thus the northern half of the lake had been well explored 
from Urimba on the east side, and Kasenge Island on the wests 
to the northern extremity. But, when Cameron reached Ujijiy 
the southern hal! ad never boon explored and wa taleion 
except at a few points where it had been touched by Living 
stone in his various journeys. 
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In 1868 Dr. Livingstone reached the southern extremity of 
the lake, which he describes as a deep basin, with sides perpen- 
dicular and covered with trees; the rocks a red argillaceous 
schist, down which flow several cascades. He was at the village 
of Pambete on, the shore, and fixed the latitade at S° 46° 54” s. 
‘This latitude is very important, as will presently be seen, because 
it furnishes independent evideneo of the accuracy of Cameron's 
work. On Eobrary 14th, 1369, when very ill, Livingstone 
again reached Lake Tanganyika at a point on the west coust, 
under the escort of his Arab friend Muhammad Bugharib. 
‘The place was called Parra, at the confluence of the River 
Tofukn, He embarked on the 26th, but his illness was s0 
severe that there was no attempt at an examination of the 
coast; and the voyage is half a page. Dr. 
stone makes one Temark of interest relating to the lake in this 

wt of his Journal. He says:—“ Tanganyika has many dee 
Faye ranning ia four or five miles; they are choked up wi 
aquatic vegetation, through which canoes ean scarcely be pro= 
polled, ‘When the bay hns a small rivulet at its head, the 
water in the bay is decidedly brackish, though the rivulet be 3 
fresh; but as soon as we get out of the shut-in bay or lagoon 
into the lake proper the water is quite sweet, and shows thet a 
emmrent flows through the middle of the lake lengthways.” 

‘During his stay at Ujiji, Dr. Livingstone attentively observed 
AitstaantatenaabehwilakecTe toned thet tho wntee was ene 
























crouching on the eastern side, and that there was a current 


from south to north, ‘The Ujiji Arabs were of opinion that all 
the water, both in the south and north, flowed into the lake, 

but where it then goes they have no conception. ‘The current 

flows north from February to November. Evaporation is at its 
strongest in the south ‘part in November, and there is a 
southerly current from November to Febraaty. ‘The flow and 
ello ae the effet of the ruins and evaporation. ‘The oods 
of the great rains in February again drive the water north, 
But for dhe current, Dr. Livingstone belioyes that, the lake 
would be covered with tike-tika or aquatic neeetations Bar fs 
crossed the lake again to Kasenge Island in July, 1869. On 
Ji lat journey Dr. Livingstone skirted parts of tho sonthe 
eastern 4 the lake, He first sighted it on October $tb, 
1872; and saw it ata distance again on the 11th, On the 18th 
ho eile along he top of the xungo of hills lying parallel to 







the lake, and 1000 feet abore it, continued to skirt the 
shores tntil the end of November. In latitude 7528 he 


gives the width of the lake at 12 or 15 miles. a 
Dr. Livi in July, 1869, seems to have held the 
opinion that Tanganyika has no outlet for 
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‘current, the water would be salt, ‘In November, 1871, 
i bi othe sigh ‘doubt that the Jaki ce! 
her, ants tt the outlet of the lake is probably by the 
Rogumba River into the Luslaba, But the Rogumba, or Lo- 
- gumba, certainly falls iuéo the lake. 


Such was the state of knowledge when Lieut. Cameron 
reached Ujji. Excepting that Dr. Livingstone had visited 
bete, our the southern coast, and had skirted along a pore 
Of the soutlreastern side, often at some distance, the 
southern half of the lake from Urimba onthe east side, round 
‘the south end, to Kasenge Island, near the western shore, was 
‘unknown, and required to be explored. Moreover, if there was 
fan outlet at all, it must be eomewhere along this unexplored 
‘coust-line of nesrly 600 sniles, for the northern half of the lake 
‘been tice examined. ‘There was a geographical discovery 
Of tho fir importance to bo made which was inyolved is the 
careful examinition of the southern half of the lake, and Lieu- 
tenant Catneron has now achieved this discovery. 

His first duty was to establish a good point of departure, by 
fixing the. position of Ujijis and, in the instructions given to 
him by Sir Bartle Frore, ho was also. specially enjoined to 
ascertain accurately the height of Lake ‘Tanganyika above the 
level of the sea, 

Lieutenant Car 
altitudes, to be 


if 





found the latitude of Ujji, by meridian 
id by dead reckoning 4° 55’ 30!" s. 
His longitude of by lunar observations, is 30° 4” 80" x, by 
dead reckoning x. The point of departure for the 
deal roekoning was atm distance of £00 miles, checked only by 
meridian altitudes, so that the results establish confidence In 
{he intermediate work, this observations for ascertaining the 
height of Lake Tanganyikw above the level of the sea are by far 
the most complete that have ever been made either on or near 
any of those inter-tropical African lakes. On February 27th 
Cameron observed, with seven of Casella’s boiling-point ther- 
mometers, which gave the mean result as 207° 54, and recorded 
the barometric height and temperature simultaneously. Next 
day he observed with two of the mercurial barometers invented 
by our Map-Curator, Cuptain George, which he filled on the 
spot. He also observed with four aneroids, the results of which 
camot yet be computed ; but there was almost an exuct ar0e= 
ment between the thermometer and barometer observations: 
‘The height of the lake proved to be 2710 feet. 

Cameron's result is more satisfactory than any that had pre- 
viously been obtained, because it was got by sereral methods; 
and this was the first time that a mirenrial barometer 
‘had ever been used here. But it corroborates the general uf 
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former observation ; and in this 
instance, as well as in his survey of the lake, Lieutenant 
Cameron hus done a service to the memory of his great prede- 

i established the correctness of ‘his work by 
lent evidence; for Cameron was entirely unacquainted 
ngstate’s results ‘This consequence of his labours 
will give the young Lientenant, who d'so much with the 
object of suecouring Livingstone, even more pleasure that cau 
be prodaced by the feeling that he has achieved a distinguished 
Place as an African explorer. 

Having thus carefully established a fixed point of depar 
ture, Cameron made preparations for his great work—the 
thorough examination of the southern half of Lake Tan 

‘ka. 

Sixher ranch @iffcalty he secured two suitable canoes, and 
fitted one with mast and sail, He marked a lead line up to 
65 fathoms, and contrived a waggon-rool awning for the stern 
sheets of the bout. The larger canoe received the name of the 
Betsy; tho smaller ono, serving as a tender, was chisteved 
the Pickle. ‘Two guides were hired, who had a knowledge 
of the lake and of the names of the different points and bays, 
and the little expedition started in the afternoon of the 13th 
of March, 1874. 

sti his course to the southward, along the east const 
of the Inke, and describes the portion between Ujiji and the 
Cope of Kags os voy tential ‘The red cliffs and hangi 
‘woods reminded him of Mount be. The gorges an 
ravines vere full of trees, with red shingly beaches at intervals. 

‘The canoe-men could not be induced to leave the shore, noF 
even to cross a bay from point to point, ‘through fear of the 
waves; so that they coasted along round every indentation, 

, while causing much delay, at the sumo time enabled 
aiost complete and detailed survey to be made. 

Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley had coasted along this side 
of the lake as far as Urimba, where there is a great bay; and 
the complately new work of Cameron commenced at the Cape 
of Kungwe, which he rounde] on the 28rd of March. Tt was 
off Kungwe that he was first informed that a river, called the 
Lakuga, on the opposite side, flowed out of the lake... 


Owing to the two shores overlapping to the south, it. 

Uae extronity of the lake. Terres Nowed ota He ken 

Ea naan teed Sividiog thesaast seem ~ 
slopes ; anc ae ‘ite shore was much nearer, the not 

hotng more thin 12 miles. ‘The lake is froqueated by nuznee 


ous birds, stch as fish-hawks, kingfishers, dartors, cor 
‘morants, and gulls; Besides swallowsand marting 


accuracy of Dr. Livingston 
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~ Hore, as in other throughout the jour, there is in- 
‘cidental evidence of the igs and hardships which were 
aillantly fuced and overcome by the solitary young explorer, 
$F the porformanco of this arduous “He was several 
fimes attacked by fever, was even delirious at one time, con- 
tantly in pain from boils and other ailments, and in great 
Aiscomfort. At Kinyari he says:—* Very heavy rain im the 
‘ight, and very miserable, as everything got wet. I got on a 
and surveyed the dismal ruins—bed, books, chart, 
‘and all flooded. I put my head between my knees, after 
swing gathered what I could under the cover of the water- 
proof, and sot like an old hen on a brood of chickens.” These 
ferious hardships and difficulties enhance the value of the work 
done, some portions of the results of which are displayed in the 
accompanying map. After the miserable night just described, 
Cameron quietly observes: “I suppose it is good for me to have 
theso litle bothers, as if everything went smooth there would 
belittle todo” “Next day the canoes rounded Cape Kalen 
about the narrowest part of the lake. 

The results of his observations up to this point impressed 
Cameron very strongly with the opinion that there must be au 
outlet to the lake. He ld seen such an amount of water 
flowing into it, that it seemed. to him impossible to dispose of 
all the surplus water by evaporation. Besides which, so many 
streams flow through salt coils that, if the water were dis 
of by evaporation, the lake would be as salt as brine, 

Onthe 28th the canoes passed throngh the strait between the 
island of Kaboga and the mainland, across the entrance of which 
a bar had formed. The island is well cultivated, and fan 
saab tai} Ox toeppiccaiase:colicgiines aie 

 toddy. ite shore, at Ras Kafeesa, 
is upproached by.a long canal in the rushes, and is 
and extensive. "The coast-line still trends to the eastward into 
1 deep bay. ‘This place seems to be a contre of some trade 
with the Arabs in ivory and slaves, and the people hare cattle 
and plenty of provisions. ‘The name of the village is 

















inn. 
On April: Grd. Cameron encamped at the mouth of a'ziver 
called ihe Masamrna, which he found fo be the drain of the 
Likwa into the Tanganyike. His observations agree with thoes 
of Dr. Livingstone, That the lake is encroushing along the 
eastern shore. The spit and shoal ut the mouth of the Musum- 
wira occupy a spot where, a few years ago, there was & 
village, and a group of islands further south was said. to have 
been part of the mainland within living memory. ‘Th 

very of the Musamwira, and that it drain ‘of the lake of 
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Likwa (called by Burton, Rukwa, or Ikwa) is noteworthy. 
Burton’s information was that, after heay ‘ins, this lake was 
connected with Tanganyika; but the point lind since been 
doubted, and the discovery of the connecting channel is an 
important link in the chain of evidence relating to Tanganyika 
hydrography. « 

On the 7th of April Cameron reached the Cape of M'pimbwe, 
the poing where Dr. Livingstone first sighted this part of the 
lake during his last journey. This promontory is formed of 
enormous blocks of granite, overgrown with trees in the cracks 
and crevices, 

‘A. few days afterwards, on the 14th, the southern extromi 
of the luke came insight. Here the islands are numerous of 
the shore, and tho scenery increased in beauty. Cameron thus 
describes it: “On the outer side of Polungo Island the rocks 
are in enormous masees, scattered and piled in the most fan- 
tastic manner, the whole overgrown with trees jutting out from. 
every crevice, whence hang green creepers, 50 or 60 feet long. 
Through the festooning fringe tls formed, glimpses are ca 
of dark hollows and caves. The scene appeared either as if 
designed for testing the capabilities of» stereoscopo, or lee for 

mation scene in a pantomime, and one 
almost expects the rocks to open, and sprites and fairies to 
‘come out. As one to look at the wondrous sight, all is 
till, not a sign of life. Suddenly the long creepers begin to 
move, a flash of brown, another and rand there is a 
{roop of monkeys swinging themselves along.” ‘They stop and 
hang by one paw to chatter and gitber at the sting sight 
of a bost—a ait and they are gone. ‘The glorious lake, with 
its heaving bosom, lies bathed in tropical sunshine, or darkened 
hy some passing squall” “On the 17th of April the southern 
xtremity ofthe lake was reached. ‘The shore was lined. with 

wing all the appearance of ruined ramparts, 

"Cameron, tn soveral pars of his ura, furnishes atoesting 
notes respecting the floating islands and aquatic vegetation. 
*"Tiagytingy "ts the name for the grasey olstractions 

on 














is the name grassy at the 

rmoaths of rivers, too. thick for bowie t0 pass but 

for men to walk upon, and. Sindy ithe name when 
Eittasione), at Gis sochvemst sees oe oe cae 
26), at the 2 s 
all fingy-tingy, with a little sindy. ‘The floating islands of: 
‘Tanganyika are formed of the long eane-grass called. 
rome very i 

forting aor of font 

web nto ras een arises 
‘and when «favourable wind of current ocours, the island 
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formed starts on its eruise. Tt is somewhat in this way, also, 
‘are formed over Fivers. ‘Tho Musamwira, 
of its course, is covered with them. 
‘Zst the explorer reached Akalanga, one of the 
the had seen in Africa, and, shaping. his course 
“to the, northward, he commenced the examination ot the 
‘western side of the lake. On the 23rd he pussed the mouth of 
fhe River Runangwa, between very high rocky hills, coverod 
‘with trees to thoir summits; and here a couple of soko, the ay 
‘also seen by Livingstone in the Manyuema country, were ol 
served among the trees and rocks. ‘They are described by 
Cameron as looking bigger than men, and are suid to build a 
fresh house every day. The Runangwa River ie the Marmgn 
of Barton, which, according to his Arab information, flowed 
fato the lake at its southern extremity. It, however, proved to 
be bout, 80 miles from tho southern end, and on the western 
shore. At the same time the most southem ferry used by the 
“Arabs appears to bo at this point, and the Marungu was doubt- 
less the furthest point to the south with which the 
acquainted, Hence the information supplied to Usptain 











On the 20th the canoes sailed along a coast where there was 
much cultivation and small villages without stockades, showing 
that the conntry enjoyed more quiet than that on the enstem 
fide, It eame on to blow, and Cameron took in a reef in hig 
‘ail by twisting the tack into a rope for a couple of feet and 
lashing it, eS was effected by-a lashing roan the 

Yardarm. A good. sea was running, with the wind aft: 
‘and Cameron calculated the waves to be sometimes 12 feet from 


taough to ig, 
After rounding Ras Tembwe the hills began to disappear, 
soil the tod betaine tte, tbe points boing tacrwapsoaea, 9 
that the bearings were of little use. On the 2nd of May a river 
called the. Lukuga was approached, which the chief, named. 
Luluki, described as flowing out of the lake, but as being much 
obstructed by On. this part of the ‘coast the hills tam 
right back, both on the Kasenge side and on the south side of 
the Lukuga; and no high land is in sight in the distance. 

‘At 1140" sat on the Grd of May, Cameron entared the 

ga, and the chief came to visit him, stating that the 

‘ion was difficult, that there was much “ tingy-tingy ” 
and *sindy,” but that the river flowed from the lake into, the 
Lualaba, and that his people travel for a month by it on their 
way to Nyangwe to trade. No Arab had ever béon down it, 
which explains their ignorance on the sul 


‘On the 4th of May Cameron descended the River Lukaga 
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for 5 miles, and found it to be from 3 to 5 fathoms deep, and. 
500 to 600 yards wide. Here he was stopped by grass, but the 
chief, who accompanied him, said that a way for small eanose 
could be cut through it. The Lukuga is 14 mile wide st the 
entrance, Grassy sandbanks, extending from the north side, 
eave only a clear entrance at the south ond, where there weg 
bar, or more properly a sill of 9 feet, on which the surt beats 
Preity heavily at times, Over the sill the water fmmediataly 
deepens to 4 or 5 fathoms. Five miles down the river, and. 
lose to the obstructing grass, the depth was 3 fathoms.’ The 
canoe was anchored inside the sill out of the wind, and she 
‘swung round quickly to a current flowing out of the lake, Bits 
‘of wood thrown into the water showed that the current was 
flowing out at a rate a little over a knot an hour. ‘There had, 
however, been beavy breezes for some time up the lake from 
the south, and for part of the time the wind was blowing right 
up the Lukuga, But he did not believe that tho. wink aold 
set tho current back to such an extent ; for he saw groat pisces 
of drift-wood, 20 to 30 feet long, floating from the lake'dewn 
the sivor until. they disappeared in the ‘obstructing. gnses 
Another remarkable circumstance was that, whereas in allother 
giver owing into the lake the mater was perfsetly mon 
the Luku, 1 water had exactly the same taste as that of the 
a okies describes as not salt, but peculiar, After 
Teaving the Lnkuga tho breeze freshened, and ‘they put into 
convenient inlet n short distance to the north, which dey tread 
to be a part of the Luknga, Tho coast consista of march and 
tow ft plans, with some small openings with. docp water in 
laces, sundbanks, and long” grass insi 
med the opinion that this low swampy bit of coast mur 
formed of all the drift-matter of the lake gravitating towards 
its outlet, and then, thero uot being Ear it, 
forming the bank and morass. This small inlet is merely a 
Break in the bank ani the water works a way through the 
grass into the 
‘Haléway to the Lnalaba, the Luk Was reported to receive. 
another river called the Larumbuji, § 
wer Logunbe of Livingsions, which he shentons as 
5 faland of 
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anarkably well with his chart. . 

MTho most interesting port of this survey isthe discovery of 
the Enkugs outlet Licttenant Cameron bimalt i neined to 
doubt the outflow being constant, aud to think that, in the dry 
fagou, or when the lake is at its lowest level, litle or no water 
Teaves it, He, therefore, resolved to make a farther and more 
extended examination of the Lukuga on his way to the 
{nalaba; and by this timo his intention’ no doubt has been 
cearzied out, although we may not recoive the resalt: for a long 
time, Meanwhile the various fusts already recorded respectin 
the width and depth of tho Lukuga, its current, the nature 
the bars and andbanks, the tasto of the water, &, will supply 
material for speculation and for interesting discussion, especially 
if they are considered in relation to the size and shape of Lake 
‘Tanganyika, and to its general hydrography.. The difference of 
latitude between the northern and southern extremities of the 
Jake is 5° 29, or 329 miles, and the whole length somethin 
greater, while the width varies from 10 to 25 miles. The leve 
6f the lak i aid to vary from 8 to 10 fet bebwoen the end 
the miny and the end of the dry season, and the rivers become 
smuch diminished in size. ‘Tho carrent flows from south to north. 
during two-thirds of the year, from February to November, and 
to the south from Norembér to Febroary, when evaporation 
is at its strongest at the southern end. ‘Thus the general flow 
‘of the current is duc to causes connected with the course of 
the soasons and with the winds, and is not influenced by the 
position of the outlet, 

With these facts before us, it will be interesting to consider 
the phenomena described by Cameron in connection with the 
Lakuga, That iti is ma outlet: is Beyond dispute, for the current 
‘was observed to be flowing ont, ieces of wood were being: 
Joined down, snd the rato tas actally-moaruod aa postion 
clear of the wind. ‘The question is, therefore, whether the out= 
flow is permanent or temporary; and the first point is its 
sluggish character. ‘The current was only flowing out at a rite 
of about a mile an hour, but this is no reason for doubting the 
permanency of the outflow. One of our most disti 
Inedallists recently pointed out that rivers flowing from Jakes 
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lo not, as a rule, iso with strong currents, even though these 
rivers have, lower down, a very strong current with rapids or 
falls. ‘The’ Niagara River, in the words of Sir Charles Lyell, 
“glides along at first with a cloar, smooth, and tranquil eure 
reat” Tho St. Lawrence, too, issues calmly from Lake 
Ontario, The River Kirkaig, on the west coast of Sutherland. 
shire, when ‘in spate,” issues from Lake Kirkaig with « trivial 
current, though afterwards it has a full of 30 or 40 feet, and is 
a torrent nearly all the way to the sea. Its neighbour, the 
Inver, is another example of the same thing, 

‘Tho fact of tho existence of an accumulation, analogous to a 
delta, and of a bar at tho entrance to the Luknga, ts another 
point for discussion. Ordinary bars are, of course, formed by 
the water of rivers flowing into a lake or sea meeting the 
‘opposing foroe of the waves. But the accumulations at the 
entrance of an outlot from a lake might, perhaps, have a 
Aifferent origin, At tho season when the streams flowing into 
the lake bring down most grass, and when the outlet causes 
set towards itself from the greatest distance, then the outlet 
would draw in the Ingest. quantity of floating matter. When 
tho waters of tho lace subside, much of this accumulation would 
remain in the bay round the outlet, aud give tise to the 
formation of such a morass as is described by Cameron. The 
authority whom I havo already quoted mentions that the 
Amazon valley channels often got thus cboked up in the season 
of floods. ‘The sill or bar would he causod by the existence of a 
Seer er eee ee 

wre is the furthor evidence of the ing a 

nent outlet in the fact that, while there are steep elds and 
mountains round almost every other part of the lake, here the 
mountains sink down into a plain, on tho north side very 
abraptly, and: there is no high’ land visible in the distanco in 
tion of the Liknga’s apparent course. On the other 
hand, it may be that the outflow only takes place during a 
Portion of the year, Instances are tot infrequent of ales. 
which formerly fad outlets, from which the water ls ceased to 
flow, owing to the lovel having sunk in consequence of the lake 
receiving a much smaller quantity of water than 
‘Thero ato also lakes whose outleis were once rivers, bat are 
ow mere swamps, such as Lake Balaton in Hungary. ‘ane 
ganyika may postihly be another instance. se are 
BAUS quedo wiather Takige permanent oF am 
juestion wl i a or an 
intermittent’ outlet ean. in no way. affect the eredit of ft 
discovery. Licutenant Cameron was. himself onbtal on the 

soles andi by no means committed to aay theory. Heh 
° 
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-eareful survey of the previously unexamined portion of 
and found 96 rivers flowing in, besides torrenta and 

“springs, and one, the Lukuga, flowing out. And he sends home 

results, which he has zealously and carefully collected. 

Those results are by no means confined to ie geographical 
Giseoveries which have now been brieily submitted to. you. 
‘His ethnological materials are also valuable; and his journal is 
fall of notes descriptive of the people ho encountered, of thei 
‘personal appearance, dress, ornaments its, arms, agti- 
Ecltarel implements; methods of spinning eotton and making 
pottery, and of their huts and granaries, 

He also made an extensive botanical collection, which wn- 
fortunately got wet on the way down to the coast.” However, 
it has been submitted to Dr. Hooker, the President of the Royal 
Society, who finds that 101 specimens are fit for preservation, 
of which abont a dozen are clearly new to. science. ‘These aro 

-allin a state which will admit of their being so described that 
‘they can be identiiod. “About 35 were common Afriean plants, 
‘as such identifiable as they lay, and the names were cata- 
Togued. Dr. Hooker intends to send a notice of the collection 
tothe Linnean Society for publication; and he has expressed 
suprise that Cameron could have done so much, “Had the 
collection escaped. soaking,” he adis, “it would have been & 
‘ory fine one: as it is, it is very interesting, indey dently of 
the flora to which it belongs being otherwise utterly us ” 

Lieutenant Cameron has also sent home a small 


inknown. 
collection, which has been placed in the hands of cages 


As regards our expk 
bbe summed up as fo 


Ist. He has discovered and explored two of the chief 
southern tributaries of the Malazarasi, gd the chase of 
mountains on the right bank of the Sindy. 

2nd. He has finally fixed tho height of Lake 'e 


ka 
above the sea, by observation of the mercurial baro- 
meter, 


Srl. He has explored and made careful compass survey, 
checked by meridian altitudes, of 560 miles of cone 
line round the southern half of Lake Tanganyika. 

4th. He has discovered the drain which connects the Likwa 
with the Tanganyika, and has fixed its position. 

Sth, He has discovered the outlet from Lake Tanganyika. 


Lieutenant Cameron has thus done most valuable and distin- 
guished service to geographical science, and the results are it 
your hands. In my opinion, he has proved himself to be at 
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strictly geographical work, it may 
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able, a diligent and a careful explorer ; undaunted by dangers, 
not to be deterred by illness or hardships, and adiisably 
adapted, by his tact and Kkindlineas, for the management ot 
Ratives, I hope for your concurrence in this view. He has 
ly rendered good service. He is now gallantly attempting 
{o achieve one of the most hazardous and dificult exploits ever 
hndertaken by an English trayeller. ‘That he may succeed, aud 
‘that he may be restored to his country and his friends, must, I 
think, be the sincere and hearty wish of every geographer, 








March 3rd, 1874 showers during day. Wrote to Dr. Kirk Royal 
ial Socty, ado Fondgn Ofc," Sent may OSioe RRL 
of weighing ber, {ve to subi tom fehl ines the ee 
Brie cont so over 20 dole por rua 10 dolla per aah Sache 
0 8 dolar perter’ pay, baer ration. So T habe tal ah 
ortho hire the ay nstend of 330. The bane nee 88 
arranged. ‘The agent of tho’ owner (Syde ibn Habit) Saated eet ad 
GES fats, Mohamnel iin Sait had lath, bor vantel ine” eae 
i and wanted bras, which T hai. So’ Mebammed ibe sabe 
te the eanoeman,Muaye Hert give Mouanmad ib Salt 
and 1 gave Munya Hert heat fr gig 


promica ts yf, tice abt the catoe "Your dary agy the owner 
to put the to rights; and yesterday I went three + 
Shout i, witlont aval Thee poops ‘iste oe ‘value of time, 
‘They talked of seoding mon to Unyanyembe, and they were to have started. 
pan wiring ats ered em tere, en 
a by te nbs wy Flog fo my Wats Conte 
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ie a tho Teh, with w 
3 ann ter eee ripe 


measures of cor mentioned aboro scarcely. 


an ha Eve men aly ied an ake pts ae 
fee riper nl and they and ‘he Atta who brovght them hwvo 
Tettmed thetccloth, So thismomoehave katate eo eae 
he two guides received between them 15 dotis of various 
a 30 de ln nls ant Td a Sa ett ees 
food for 12 ‘Yalue in local currency about 6 dollars euch (17 or 18) 
Nheir pay—rather hisi wazes for naked negrocs forsix weeks’ work. Besiden, 
Find og trea eres thee Se ae a 
Kalands New (dls) and Some (Gauak Shee 
Go Algae 12 oN. ind AG pat ae ee 
Talkof Afi 3 elog cea iti sual wi Noe countries ast be, the dart 
A tpn et yok wnt annie oo ae sea 
Beers eacjis Coal 8 ia Go ly 
Web fathons Talal nt be ale 9 et meee eae 
Tame AC 46 vaca tc eg ee Neate a 
ky an lag Slane ona 
(ler Arabs, “He his volunteered to act as gull hone Saat ag 


‘own earavan, 
ing Inunehed the boat (The Detyy), and 


IP nef ts og I ety) ant 
Nest form all to test her captitcn "The sil, de, naaweeed Lend 
tivel Tee wrk with sane tanto 
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expeted, After we ret made 
Hee oo awning.” The awning ite had made before of heavy dll 
Pe eine ae T had made the sal of and lined with one of the blacketa 
‘found in Livingstone’s stores, an the wan ta what T have toot roel oh, If 
Sarthiog, it is more powerfal, apparently to me, than atiywbers have 
bate. coald brave the san’ with impunity’ in Anneday Bay, Boal 
yards, and at Adin, a few years ago3 and berw I feel 1 altel imme 


:2h-—Dasy all day about the ger for tants gota acond lent 2) 
a te te est 


uh-—Pasetal bother tying to pet syihog dew an reat of the men 
‘howe ef be unk the dnt ing te eee at te me 
Sime. a ee A ANY ve thot dake lat ight 
‘him flogged. jotawny, after all, about 1 va. Kasenge, a 
Ea I ai ee wo cake 2907 0 fe as 
Joe 4 Habel wd [at of tha ays of wich na made eed eae 
Petey, he Piekte can do very well wher oar, poling aetene ce rade 
titi much mma epcily inthe mater Rees Sag a 
of course carrying wear so mveh enrgo, Passed Jumah Morikan‘'s village, 
and cope a Fr fom.” Sit bat at 
Muh Lovdy contry. he eit atd hanglog Set atadag ea of 
ake up w lovely etre 
ar fll stodatno ad red loam, farowel by the ran, Gore esd rhs 
fulof tne” Red ang bakes Hoe hee eS 


‘Mle two Houry halted at as Kitmoi fr bakit. Had to eal a 
bol Betey's ero, na she leaked badly, and was cargo. ‘This 
{sain us someway as we bad to lend any oo el en 
‘xpi aen wanted t pot all the cary in'whit’She es Meh end tg 
bette pee an a her eae 
Sav all gull ty aod had witoy Mack tll and wing Tght gy, 
crac with lhc sad white at cade ed lap anh Rae 
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sat all 








nice 
‘0 Gar war without pulling and ite attendant howling. AG 
Gaoganea ver onan we S35 ice Wise caret 


gee et ts ra Shae ie 
theta inhabans snes Sunah Means lagen Hippopsan 
ae a sen 
“This day, 2 year wo left Kikoka, this year may be 
“smpimaress octets ty pir 
epee tte rena a 
Pea sey emt a eye yo 
packages 


23rd.—2.45. Hootiled Has Kungwe. A river due west on other si Lukuga, 
sald to go vut of Lake, Numerous gulls; on a rock off the point wore some 
SGrsoraniy and divers and Gate T wth T Sat see eee 
The west {reed right ryuad to the southward. As we are going now it 
Alon sts ef we fad cote to th sf the tae eases 
Fiza cp with whit mnistne, Wo puned to ie tore ee 
down the whole face of the hill in a succession of waterfalls; it is a puzzle to. 
Bae wher the yater coe fom to pny A, fon at ne 
showed where some of the aborigines had soitlemeats amagent the bile tbe 
Yast of tb countrys popaatony andthe saverade tty et 
Occasional beaches ; either fine sand, or coarse. shingle com of granite, 
seat kn on ie eS a 
i srry prety coming aloog terra cog ena 
eiog eave tren aod eta The Lake eta Sng, 
‘Wad, is much narrower, uot more than 10 or 15 milew across, ‘umerous 
whe, kings divers, darters, cormorants, and guile, besides 
‘swallows and mariins, Hills ‘than usual, almost to the dignity 
Fnonotaos "Fasc seen! donts ovr a tariepreen obi ee 
in River Luni car vilgn Kinga The Waly who have been easing 
dows theca wi snp Hert al ct, gah a a Se te ak 
Mir Sered seo easing eras ‘Went up to the village; aawa grand 
dance; were two pr ueipal performers who turoed pirouettes, ey tke 
Sve serait Oy were try amy 
fun las pak of scan ey wth hoes 
eqo4 now, ail mouth, which looked reuarkabiy hideous, as he welloped 16 
Es dru vinocaly ant hovel, Sw sill campaigned 
of the fan-palin, & feet 8 inches and 10 inches wide, witha ae gia basale of 
gai oes a 3 ce a nat rh i 
or aro» No ging ay, the med areal ee eet 
‘their corn ras ‘Very heavy rain in night, and “ as te, 
thing ot wef goon n terpwot aad watch eae 
fen car eum eal die fa ty ha betwen ay ae 
vg gcd int a nr : 
fa olf hen on boat of cco 
25il—Sil hor inthe sorta 0 bata thre ie ne ute, 
the people want to stop here, where all the tains gollect on aesount of te 
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high hills close i, instead of ging oa 10 a drier spot. One lemon T hae 
Jetty never fo trust mapa for 8 ight witout may Met uD my Wy 
srangoment in the astern of the Bont is al very well fr fine weather, bab 
‘wind and rain play the deuce with it, I bare been nearly blown oat of it 
elon ie wet tt ih wa the wort set hae mua 
slosp, ts; may be imagined ; my fit rash was to ace the beats properly 
‘cud, as the wind came down ina all, and dhe stream was rushing over 
ipeu con thks wish no rer tat Heay odin Sie Casing tack, 
fora crise on vrith no crew bat Bombay and hia wife. Com 

found the beats nearly al-fll of water, and had to onus tbe men tp to bala 
‘ut. Hefre the rin I was kept awake Ly enormous end voracious inomuitooy, 
Atal was congratnlating yell on Ler annoyance Teomaing les wien Cho 


BE 


althoagh I beard the thunder pains, and Enew the lghtniog roms have ae 
Hang al he nee wa ent ory minut ee | oe 
sight, and this morning my eyes fel carious, and are Malahat 

Tor'a moment that was strock. ‘The thanter amt Lighting 

to come dowa ailof a lump together. I exit dese it any ole 
longing fr sore nn come ot abd Sry things hi, nei 

‘ery wretched having everythings wet. Lackly 1 managed to got sao 
gel alae ttc at el othe it pr of th ral eis 

‘ that I kope yeetty Gry, 
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26th — 7.20. 
fimba,Camped ber, as wind sod 
‘nage if weather 

which frightens my brave Jack tare 
again” and persuade therm 
Lived all their life close to to 
‘hire, and any, * 

‘crew for six weeks! 
and eat of the 
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from this habit ; ‘ike | aloug almost touching the rocks, and, 
‘fcr tap Sr nl oil ome ve tn 
SESE eigen iat ge? are lags 
oe Ee 
“ogling belapa i iteneapteg parecer eed 
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‘and want of duo precaution, tut even this is 


Mma to turn right round to the wotheeatwand. can se le 
fo that the shape is diferent from axything 
1 fale-suap of tho Taloyand a. rive 

i ut sig. Tala oot ui hn 

Gamnta of Livingstone thoy eotsider 3a gre. complment 
ivinptoan i osbetcn tse dleaet cepaysentt 
hand tom Bogauoye sud Zatalbr 
ihe reat exponent ino eerie tint bw 
et bo war not very sch, "Aboot 00: 
ot the ak al radi eg et as 
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‘etre tere in about cho rola, bow shall go 
Ryans, sod Kenia and Riltoanjary or 07 lly ee 
iy Baker's advice. I by the Nilo shall be bome Year 
S21 by the La and mesial Al or T wonder bow 


‘outside world is, fring ‘and what bas beeome of Grandy and his 
exec twill cathe ta to frac fr want Of te 
Hw od wk up bse aver tata 
un pei eae ef chore moo an ooo ke ay 
‘wher and T aed o reba sgsnat tho face named by the Wal ell 
oc an moont of ater comes at th Lak and there obo age 
tier o ite bcs impomiba to dupe of all th aus Wale, 
fraponion; bean which so many seat ron trough ik sl i 
it were disposed of in that way, the Lake would be as salt as brine. of 
fberiras mut heen ruong ta ther fret beds fr ot 
chonschtan g Soihandh renter ‘the ehpgeeeiaen oe 
Jeet ‘throng the solid Thelieve that the elevation of the: 
ental ok lc ae ort te pra lglg, 
‘thal the lave bm no gre changes sce "T itr pen Rowen 
‘See apelin oe Urea se, 
Sezai 2 poner ‘apelin, uader Goverment 
‘can't quite make out the description of the river eaid to leave the Tanganyika 
the zk saaly ret ut wen thre much val te 
trai a Tea aly menu fri by 8 rsa Meng 
tee ae Lae with an tet ota tee "When wud ter on 
frow the mountains, the water runs out of into the Lake and to 
‘westward; and when it falls below acertain level, tho water from the 
Znyitn roo ino and en oth westward, "would ws. eanou 
mi ‘nature if it should be the ease; but perhaps it may 
Yackwater of some large affluent in flood. Here has been i 
wasted ; the force of the wind was never 4, and would have been fairy! 
‘every one was afraid to venture, and I have been detained {oF 
‘They shall make wp for it to-morrow, if T can manage ity. bot the guides 
veut fo stp a etry place we fos 'where here as Sea a 
Ee en elk if one eat sp and wea Ben we 
othr avery Impeteny api" sivay want be 
teacly ever fod mae "with a day Wonks nan 
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away at 640, Pulled out of lay. Shaped course at 50, 

< Pape rath aie ee aie ae sone higher oak 

‘ Sack.” 330: Ging into strat fetween Rabo Ind a 
‘a bar across entrance to strait, Island well cultivated, buts dotted. 

re ‘and thors, said to contain | 4 | apneeehepcone ra all ports, 

; rout pepo et atao nen ae toy. Nas 
3 Wg ide bumerooyn rldcsiroyr woe oth, wh 


eaten over fe alate fae is at ay aed 
10 talk with the natives—five big men—and find out where the Sultan's 
illago is, ns hoo Ue ead to be a big Sultan here This tno. doubly tho 
M Ingel Kavogo" of the Momitas tiaaon, Strait widens out to half a milo or 
‘more after 1% milo, “South-east end runs out into a sandeapit almost scrom 


staan, an Kivi 1107 tme 1120, Gok wo camp lal distance 9 


although it allowed 


“long way ua srt of cna in the rede 
M 4 -was too narrow for our big boas 


fo rss oie, we wor hash ling etna along the 
‘ass ie were half-hour vail 
fgaie. Sulian, Honda? vilago, Kangan Govan Very larg and platy ot 
Bap, Divides on the invide into parts ly fences of ries, euch part 
ng several huts; sid in the middle mlarge clear apace, Whar there were 
A comple of logy, am frker upright, for wntss aud over thet twenty oF iY 
“ello we td we ue thre ot koars Gow of Keven’ me hrs toi 
food, 





aha elle rt hor and hap, ie nang) ad to 
ere ory anv” Say thy hae hy ater, 
forsale, Vory apeary, blade 20 in. by 8 ing, half of Mtobwe we ke 
row nk one Ita al oo wast ie ua Cg 
sou, moa shin, tak kaon th wy overeat 
ne i rt, any of ho ge 
of clothes every day or oftenor it cor ta of w bunch of yraas I front and the 
‘amo behind.” They look exactly as if they hed tails, Tai people of Ne 
arr the uegedl enough lot, look a veers 
The Lake ll gui evay 1 tbe ne 
wig fake Soa ined ne 
iayng fon ich of ut corn sen aot by the rain 
‘he Arb bee itr Kleen, bt tees is 
























g0t foodsinco Uji. the ft 0 
ool a ak and loa el? ve Sa ata 
Sent toute souk fonr, ann fw, hey dat da 
gi ee eA den ik 

riern aa were mt othe spectators They 
tnd bucor of barn hie tek abd ed 
Deja! fatreot the dasce vas m sat of ent 
‘ery sguatnags thelr Pendant fay uss 
Arvuken pendufims.. Tey aang st of tynotonos Pela, to whieh 
athe en unl oad hora dremel er eh 
‘en. "The village le aternded hye tay saaade 

e “ucckadas mage vale 
i 





the earth being Beap aint the ‘Ther 
the dors aud hey’ are very felons about allowing Ts 
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day ba torn out very hot und the ean very porertl, although thers fa 
isa brs whidroughe tomate tooo” ew of staring A bal ce 
{ioe her pel low war tom ph te 
Wwthoot any apparent fear of evatagion, although be was fxing fags 
Toone chief bores afi to come aod se tm, or lett go to aceite 
fae from Albani, chief Unyangemiy With recat of oe 
came achat of U ‘rth a preeat of Ooms 
Pon, who taarnd his daughters" They. were robe f the cows ty Use 
WarotThave ee deserption f tei rote, bat i of no, 

‘iuhc—Ge ot othe pas by 7.45, after a deal of trouble; 0 mls of 
tugeing ant hanling nnd shoving. Lots of people down ct tho bach toot 
trefusy and others wauiag ce lling walcryetm Fihing baskets Cray 
Tinh) tirewn bot. The Amb here yesterday sid he was ala to 
Hive str T vos goue,av there were wo many Raga Taga alost 00 of 
Dima pasage tviny ty bat he didnot turn up. ths tmorfog, and at we 
Aor ping te lage be hl ua sod dla Wanyumwea rar wane 
toore' afraid of the Lake than of te Tig 

ne mek to Unyaayere, A low elf ot aboat 20%, tind the bead 
eben ie ealy)y veces with aruba, “A nce bree, a 
Fovey day and ye thoy are ara to Fanipiecrm oe 
Wat tonal keep skirting the shore, Many’! the people bad 
fOelhnra-fatlerange as bandonex area tar fordbeads ‘et 
faba from which ty ae te, bt al 1 cou get ont of natn an 

caus out of the Tanganyika’ Low-level mand mile or two bad fF 
vitally deposited. Hirer Laocatala. Gut aight wit whichis 
Tiling oon ue fag. Panel two er thre small vilagea tas Skanyaah, 
Iowellft jut tore ooking” Geant ad oryhyryaandatone nnd clayey 
Alena a nape: cn gly ac Ca Bg 
EAB 1a “Aten fcr ae of He ‘inp ian 
ght tel, ow aod fay compre 

‘sera to vep for comer, 
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Anya ‘ever at Jour for 
If aime one elae makes the sane 
T have obtained. Dat I 

sed ke ce ten of fT te Th aoe 

‘several temporary torrents. I feel more and 

‘that there must be an ontlet somewhere, as such ® 
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much. Cape, no name 5 
swith the clumay Arab oars wo should not have dane no pame 
poo Samat) Lange torent, 10. A patch wil a fol often, with white 
Ps ‘lderfiowors 70, River Siw Ia Minabe, 
focks, back steal with wite; Hipetons and red sandytane mi 
“atch of what must be coal, from the appearanco of the clearaze, 

fs\good it renuves ove of tha great obstacles to the developement 
tof foe Bt for steamery and Toconotives aa, althongh 
‘Coal is much better. Almost diretly afierwands we came to 
tg abd then marbly aud slatey rocks overiald wish ved and 

lp could bo extmated; the strike of the hilt usta 
‘ad tho rooks ne so tora by big torent, rin, ad land 
‘of the lilly they are much jumbled up together. Tt 
ino ihe ‘arve of te granite, 
aright angles to tT should judge tho thickness of ts 
ein to bo fam 15 018 ert tick. All the men slog ont“ Alakaet 
‘ship cul. Paiches of dark marble aad white Uinestone dip 
ertial. I could bot get abt to get apecenens a the rocks were stety 

Thaw clambarel up, besides runing the rok of smash 

Thad all do natural scleos nt inyfnser? ends, bu 
‘ery lilo about them, and must put up with sky iguorance for the 
Sun elnng Seva cal ao sal acne and 
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ig one, Saw a lot of monkeys on the 
‘Way, Just as we got in T heard, “Mwamnba{ Stwamba "and saw sommo of the 
then stelle about very eqatiouly, atid sure enough there wes a comodo it 
helang grams; contd only se litt bit of his scales, and could not judge 
his size Dut he turaod out anal, about 3 fect in all." fred two abots mb. 
hhimy and the fit. went in oo tho left side of the neck and camo out 
Yehind the right eye; and the second eut off his head, at leat tho upper Jaw 
‘balora the eyes; whilst a Snider bullet Bombay fired only just 

1s side, shows the diferent power of the guna, Not muels of a cam 











about it. I was wrong about Kowendi the 
it i 9 age oyan 2 piston 


tabs atic ike Unpaswen which 
tet, tut now iain tasted ate haad 


is azlnat evry toa, aod no iy coonders te sf which, 
there are rails and orayn af Water, Wangamwes, Walt ed heabe, Whe 
_sweop away thieved and thieves in one fell swoop, I telieve that in many of 








+ 1 do not think Licut, Cameron's map dif wu as to mle fis mani 
‘Geographical Society” 


nocemary, for on comparing Spebys in! Jouraal ot Baya 
RoH beret no pet dite, Gaus 
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eee 
Spee 
eee coe 
ee eeeenieeen ences ee maneeig 
Eamets eey aren rset 
Sora eens 
Sent ioe cote 
4 Ex 


‘or nearer resemble 





oh 
SE thames ci Yor cine; mee mi 
Ao hopper eer ee 
Deere a a eet ee es 
oS La ge oe 
oa 
re oe ae 
eh Sin, rt lag ras gia 
een ken tva re bering es ni oer 
‘they have seen down here hare manned and commanded by the alaves of 
fe oe lpeaieeege rier 
ore ce cene cera ee 


from’. force 6 to 7, But soon: 
‘Passed over, ad left a steady actin rain; so itis of po use guing on to getwet 
ay Wajiji bot nearly so ready with their names: 








ae they were nearer home, A village near, bot nothing obtainable bat sweet 
the devil of 
tg fo the dv 
‘Cultivation and 
‘and in others the rivers 
ster 100 yands or more from shore show where the land used to 
3 at be 
=e 
eet dis 
eine 
‘size they 
cise 
F ‘ater inline to 
SPs patel age fee sls slave ws led ty nt 
rwund tbe mote Ye loosed, and the trees would not retsin tele 
position, bat come down by tbe ran” Stampe of tee aan el 
a fom shore. 9.15. We are now passing ovge the plsce where 
age Seu‘ i ws lf mm eBlog. ee a 
Teta oan trun ie. 10:8 He Moma Ama 
With patche of gam and foraing a srt of marshy Sond at the ei, 
Se a eal a ere ‘11.45 to 12.10. Rounding 
are Gesteceet oe tpc. A mal a ee 
tie typ weve 
he had annexed and seised the. 
es ot iadeeally bar eps a Renta Ts the dain 


a4 


Troan, it and shal nw a ra 
wr * = was wrong PY 
ce me homeo a etn ‘ome fr te : 
The mised the fo op togeber We have 
ecteontfiwttseenrn crane 
‘sm quite wel, « Gee dos ok int aod get par of 
whisk ae the tant od, yam throach ove. gute nchanged, "The 
bie sation sore othe bottom of the Lakes bal ta tery 
of sate, ad some day Wo 
Frente expt te do a sae r tn nfs ich ordre os aie 
“Frevsey we onght to dot nate or tn Gaps which ‘vould give tx aboliet 
| Gooselus ce theresbeta, i renee not any peat beads tke Wo the 
al ikepevieg'ct'uoe ito the White Tate eatin toe west side ix mauch 
er than thia one, but it would be & pity to leave it half fiiabod, 
it aatonlshos me in Burton is that he talks of the sonth end being ooly 
: twelve stations from Ujiji. He got wrong in thinking Marangn to bo the 
sath en, whilst Heo tie west coast and the north end nigh possibly be 
< TW aghed in twelve or fourteen days from Uyiji, bat It woukl he hand work j but 
trey We of Intrmation he gt rea fen Arai nad hei taunts ab 
y be received cum yrono mlis. ‘The people who lived in the eye le 
: 
L 












‘woah away have lui another she lite wy eff oan hl 9 08 10 
clear of tho water in futare. I have seen bo well as yey bt be 10 
ee soon. 
Mhe—GO nwny ot GA Strong current setting wane. ‘The cont 
enh wil ‘he Muna Sows fm the Likws ie eied Unga. T 
Ha Mab Aetin vy hating 0 th a 
‘ration, alt and ptm ta 


‘i pxvew Kheta Khanyero aed a ploeh or wo: 
hes ‘This devil sacor i» Mumamwia Take why: be 


‘alt 00 his on 








rg vein ly N tat jo, and they sid: “Oh! be goes therm, but 
rs bere shia ie Tato caen' eo vilagy eat been 
‘Tela to te counts othe Lake oar an ws tae Gan Bei 








Uifithe Ruck River, che liver to Malagareat Okara rts Mala 
Team recut, bark ts cord cl Soeee Cone coe Une ly 
Brung, tea UTaznbwe, Cr, Upay Ue, 

ani Ujiji agai, There used to be an Ctongwe from 

=] when Honda's father Kampana, who was of 







4 
it 





Mad ‘wl ike ity tnd 
Soe ae 
toate ie tat he ae Pe tact 
tel, yellow, and brown, naling fies e. 
Going sonth. Water here again where village used to be. ee 
‘lands, 9.20, Camped on small sandy island, wher a few fiahersen's 
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‘were. ‘They were all ill on stakes, the floors being about 4 fet from the 
ground, Rather u panic on our firt arrival, but confidence soon restored 
‘and we got womo ish and meet potatoes. Stoo aller we eamped it exe 
very heavy rain with thunder and lightaing, and thea st i fora steady oak 
About 4.0 the svelleame up, and tho suefeatoe on and threatened mire andims 
‘the water was washing up into my tent, we mala shift oa to the mainland, 
‘Woather ooking asitit would clear up Yor to-morrow. All the dawn Iaxy 
{Gllows T havo ever come acroas were excelled in that line by our men. to-day 
Timid to Bombay tant night, You want fox, x0_wo will make 6 abort day 
tonmorrow and got it:” #0 to-day instend of giviog way, ad getting inte ean 
‘000 as potsble, they went chopping water like dcekyand tateys aid 
ho hot, al kept on stopping, an als inna of ging rag acrou w 
‘thir wind, they would keep hagatog the latd, and boaidon going over Vw 
times tho grout, mndo n fool wind for yart of dhe way. Lesonot get then 
to poll from point to point, although they allow that the boat woud ot Just 
‘M4 wll there as close ins 'they atop palling I they Chink we are too far out 
4a short of extreme manures one eotll ot take thems give way. With all 
{iy 1 gna oe rally egy wth dha x acading (al ga 
do very wall, ‘They always look forpitehing my tent quickly ; and ot ahy 
smiiddy of tad places on tho rond in ontfuary travelling, ce bad faodlg her 
ee ae ee 
mie very well, Tike mont of thet very much, bat wl do nok tt tho 
lent ca a this te grat Ging to ot > ea al pala 
Thereaboutearv cowards, nul that in any’ row. it may bo hoped. that the thee 
se wil be even more ‘coward than our. Baw a perfect specimen of a tlle 
‘wan to-day ba drow consisted a pieeo of string and a Kitoteakin tn fy 
‘Sahin! ie ine le bench of ena sees hates ea 
‘won to Took exactly aa I it grew {a the proper place fora tall. Pek 
suall shell to-day at tbo Gnhing village (iva 
here ete Pe, he trl iar mal (na caw ae gk 
point of wtarting). ‘eane-groas (Matdte), which grown very they 
other vegetation matted ia it at the waterline, which forms n wort of 
ag eat wll, in which the youDg Math taken rot andthe old groin 
tae alsa ct Uh an we aonb wind or cuenta 
arta on its or ih this way that the grase-bridges over rivers farm, 
‘he Mm fo a gra portion of scones onere wit ten bok 
firm aa tho Siuly one. 


liged to sop fora little, as tho me 0 
acttg=Obliged to sop for it, ns tho men could got fo zs. 



































ral bt hope to'getoff about the ml of 
eter Had sop aly at sm sore they ware antl fo 
Marston AS hess a ea ne am 
ap O45, “A mvt enronn api Ths moa 
thé west se seated a lr oie er covered wth awe 








it this, and loki at the glanses, when thie 
ile sedony San to tenrearsnthr'y neh mes en 
had caught the ‘almost horizontal) rays, which wvro reflected 
‘them by the ‘loods, snd against the dark lower parts oka 
quite white, ‘Rot many Lari tmp on oe, 
‘eimape Geant meg Sago 
Donen wl to yom . in 
Pod ai 
rT ie 
kas been Temoved is very large, 9,15, Village Mplmbwi 
VOL, XLV, A: 
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of tay Melee Jorma of enormns Mocks of 
a te Tite ad beem making « trek 
{bey iu tho cracks sod revicey an all 
ith toe Te falar, went ot 108. Heat 

Re wit Se of Nyamat™ so 1 got my ibe and was going 
re led sre aml thre was wothing more fn pouting oy 
fe Imes sei aa mie 

Fone tard ofthe fling pee, 1 of 1 bad my 
ete ne te sas var almest Thing se teal 
i by pre, parted tena lover td 
fete ae weir ut on i he it lh 
Arne aoteka healing ay crv, wh was eto tnt ing out Han 
{te tater in shot). i el mpi pa ord a pele 

a reg coor Bose 
pat C0, Pine lay peretlywncoth water. Palled round the 
Si ube eff plat el Seween and alm. ‘esl a ery oft 
Wit mar, ng ae ala tn rp gt 
iSicr maa nse; the water washes away’ the sandatone 
Tevet fanier wks cher in yikes Dalsunken refs Panel Mas 
im wn felive that exactly the mine woos in 
ping here that nearer tgs formed the ils wd sonstane we exe 
ween Llowu's ao Upngy and deyenitel che rocks lo ign abet 
tise nd sahara abo fonmel the reky hile of Unyangeabe, 
mol ny wa toe nema wh 8 i neg 
‘ore tod on conta thivugh 

Rae da eltme  om. Say etter maaan ten ect on te poretonl 
inway tho mandatooe ad lett the hanler reeks stabding out in thele. present 
Sree Oetha warmest probably fcrwateronn Taxpnayie, Uho Nana 
{he Lvingvoe ake rs te rnin ny have et al 
‘ait 
ath 
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it Uigaga, aie frebened by the eonthn 
Of thonsands of years, "The whole country, exoopt or 


the whole mass, must most probably have been left wovial 
fzpvilion ince. be days. when sutderabean fiw formed Me 
rch coves thn ea an ft we 
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‘wrt Yds ad 
Troll Ratan Nearly halfao-bour wasted by 
lice 1035, Massing auall vilagn 10.30 
cnt quite ure tnt the polos soy Bot 
sxe tht earring arog Take Eee 
‘kenga tht bale en tla sod eatped balre Chak 
Fant pate forty reno 
Ein in ode 1 gett helo the rin amo Got Tn all 

tp ele ran. wo cates of mati A 

epped and prepared for scm (he ors of the cen) and 
Taker ate te jong Wesvas maton embien. 

Gave Bombay a Itcine abot the way be gies in the men 
tonog at hin, Thope it wil have the deed ec he 


Suey they bare ely bon weeny tek let at 
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tlt my omamiseion, T gave them a cloth each, bat it fe great dos 
hx ar trmouny yl aro I heya ery go aod er a oo 
Tote withn good pace 
90l.—Aettully shovel off at 6.15, and Rombay roused the soe, Defi 
Tung out, which Tusually have to dos ly tala packing op insta 
afm far "6:99, fan Chaka Vilage fn by bebted Cink, Rar 
Tooke after lavig exp, a or of podigstode, oatlag as 13nd cos 
ut lid ay wad picked up no shall stoner; iver Chakuls ar 
village Baran’ bay.” Bah isdn are talledMakakomoe ‘Rayon, 
Tine of Sella of Makakomo Tolan, aad to be a big cet Feeple on 
fa wai ot ate tol omg 018 Ta 
tween Mav, The gud yal than iam wore fk of the tala 
iin ce ranean eS mnie” a0, Rote 
aubgwas "Tho rocks very fing and gr, and peat nase oa 
70.60 fot igh, with perpendcuar sea, "12-40" Toayl Rowee Mage 
Jumps strewn about in the utmost confusion. Camp at Kitota, Gots fuwl 
‘he brenkfant, that oan bo ello, braktai which one has’ wef the 
Aeron, Nota tof porte elo to Sen ag, the poe 
Wrangakly avi clot, or cotton of Matt own tnanuctare Whe 
wot oly the mon wer tnt wac, ths Women nl slien nee 
Yi the jungle the men had cleared for nction, each adhe bw and alfa 
Aten tows ronan abo tren vera gate, 
peiveesgoall and rain during the Jooking rather will, so 
ia aw to 
Son ofthe Anka! (Mungrse) In geting 
‘the bullet went oe the right arm ar 
‘bebind the shoulder-biade, coraing out at the lower inner ‘angle, but he te 50 
Jone cannot say which course it took: the lung is not injured, and thero le 
in excape of at no kn pen that bo nay ll igh Tao 
rout of a cambrio: chief, ant vownd hina apy lashi 
fim, tnt mas al ven wry ‘t 
mn 
Tec fron dsobedtence to onlora T aaralgaye tl 
Koop thelr Jonded they will ley theminelven i puntahed romny 
ayy a i ot no ie ey i re 
‘wore kept up 48 would alway be disobeyed, 90 I reluctantly: gv to, aint this 
In the eonmaonce ai Wo stop on ascot ofthe meaeled eae ee 
rather unl myself; In th afternoon quis 
ik rie ne on The wound i tei th 
aly Hoa aa at ire” Tho foal ww geting doy he tae 
So od is oat sit ann Dntosk, hang hy Sle aha 
‘at the gunwale of the boat with the mer. Got away at 6.15. Pul 
Found ext point (dy bo yosterday). Tope keen el cel 
grummmeta | Wa the ma) ba ns the rod sewed over 
ro gt eo he 
Hep int at ile el arth ha bra, mized, tt ‘them 
ri 
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Chia wont arn of loparilaw, rots dye rd and Dehind it nl of 
Sa oni hls wars far alert ape 8 lc ogee 
fama Keag a ww at el Aa th 
Panic cover with beads. ile wns profusely greased, and ba patch of 
Ttmplack on Me ehest and foreends Me tatng wax very dope oa his 
al the ma liek. a Tem ri ie (oe 
ery pootlodking) wore busy peilng the iy for hms cals 
iis tak ade onl ito ante, wd then le 
tie maton heals of By 
Gr im ta ade. te onto trp 
ny tent, but Ts to fl teak ty 
wo bave no elon 
fund fan fromthe back, wher ei 
ton reared ne reat to tO Oe 
Khon yearns and T mr ue alternately sucking at uate 
fod, an that hey tony ctnlly be ad Uni the taste fo pombe With 
ale woahers sulk,” Leng Kibaki aad by ble ai hla 
im, “Teeta and wire petty coon seat Morea 
Toth—-t ear now that Dr. dLivingtoue ruck th Take over Makin 
Millage on Nie ast oars, Lake ly about 10" or 12 tlle wide He 
ot LNs Millagy ad ierto cap rin cologne out anh 
tha Doctor and the akg tv di tot coe down Toi "Villge Riva, 
‘hie, Mimao; vivor, Mivito, A gon deal of cot fa manicured hene= 
toi nay ahi a the yultion wang cto tie maka Te 
ir thing Harry yl ar 
omeblg tks «ange sheen nc sega tenet Yoder 
taylan whol all eoure itt Fea oo 
fk, Not sal wink of ep during th night why T da’ 
al Of nae bala oo am tego de 
abongo; lange daly a 
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now, portialy t 
ke with cnt 






rai mare alg RAS pie scot 

mt Paaslng do. bot my wen. Makan 

wll vpgce we eal Ws Sealed toons etd eal 
te to aig or the ele nant villa tay where we 10 
‘eatnp ie Mikivinay, and wopplie ary said ro be plentiful. "11,5, Pua ene 

in tay ; River Kloolagy near village, Yoo! woures hero aid ear, al ey MY 
further oo when De. Livingstone was here ov his Inst Journey, abaut Aeon 
‘or sisteen onthe ag, it was plentiful andthe people had taany goat Dut 
yates of Wauyamwrent and otbees bad exried off al Ube vay of 
the people, The slave tre secs sprending, aod wil wo doubt do ao in the 
interior until either pat down with a alg hand, or dies «-natural death 

{row the total destruction of the population. Tt tary at pragit WO D8 
tending towards the later. It is apreading rapidly the Aruba have oOhy 
enettel Manyueta foe years ahd now they have wweitemant lat (© 
Syangwe, from which parties will be abe to go stil further ail, 

"Wtk—tleavy rain Ja night, but a lovely momnlug, “Slope well and fal, 
the better for it.” Log bette, bat ofl vary lamer Gites tune 
Gwina. "Head chit lives four days off laud. A grent deal of etton maii= 
factured. ‘Tho chief when I went to see hie was employed picking OU 
the aceds and preparing it for spinning. ‘The apioning ie 
about 20 inches long, with bit of curved wood ot the ‘eat 
hhook, and from it le wound ca to stick aboat feat Yong to oad as abuts 
fn the weaving. Grass loglete and. benodets ‘uae fom the 
pide Cauda) very ney twister pad, "The bows 
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4 fringe of long hair at one cod, tome at both, nod are sewed over, beset 
having the syare string wound route them. "Arrows variogs shape ot 
feathered or Jeisoncl. "All knivex shaped like spearheads. Profle of the 
people goal, "Some of the noses are Homan, but when ren io font all have 
the sprending ale nasi, Soae of the feople have thar beds completely 
gern with rpms en cach rng on wept ta 
must be very ogo Te not at all pre ‘appear, 
looking Uke wale, Others who eannot afond bests fnitate this Wy making 
‘hele wool nto bloby and tnt one eannot detect the para ea 
Foboaght. “The poopie here had corn some Sve agh, 
‘Killed them all, A few Watuta remain atl hereto, 
TW they all ive in the Jangle, aod do not elkivate ce build huts, an ee 
sively’ by the chase aid plane , 
"Way? when (lking of dierent tribes, calling thenisclven Bays, Datta, Ao 
00. Arata ccouioaaliy pass down inland, bat to big Doata havo beet ant 
hare for yar art Us oie herr saw a wail Wore we eae, ‘The howe ge 

















Aiton in-shape, and ery lnen Dee than ‘ay onsry purden pede 
ula, Chet ch perfecly whitey ; hie oles dome bat aetna 
su he ie orally the worst drwel of all iho pple: Porcoa a bale 
‘lubed with a veralion power sel lea with a Yellow cow tet a white on 
Hr of nla he! eel porters arth allen of Bower 
tol mark of ised eats farming Hoth ca ech top 

Tith—Got owny sh G20. Vilage and hive Mundewl 7.0, Vil 
Xa Tad what Lhare bea, putiing down as Kapeoogo la 
the aad atthe woth wud of te Lake 

Wig Sonera on pat. AAG ier Mase Goting ont of 
th land of the rocks. ‘On’ the tie of Foungo Isis the racks pf 
‘toc mao, vena ad plod inthe tat fantste ate, Ya Oe 

‘baiksy rama, and every form. the 
las “he whole overgrown with trees 








‘eapal 

xno rain! trnosforsation n'a panteniine, and ene almost ext 
1 open and sees id faiien toon Out As oom Jat. 
the wordroas sight, all ie still, oot a sign of life; suddenly the 
reoporn bagin 10 wove, a flah of brown, another and’ another Ye nt, 
‘hen a party of monkeys swinging theuwselres along, Taotan) 
‘the flying trapeze; they stop and hang by. CPA chatter and 
at the strange sight of a beat. A shout, and’ they are gone, ore 
omy whilst the rolling echo rivala thunder ia ite in 
‘The with its heaving bosom lie bathed in 
oc eelby mtn png erm, In 

jie ageonmacs of bole, 

‘down hota their lofty wit, eareying ruin and 
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serve, Large cottn-pante at camping-laco spyartly 

‘Peopin wid at etop sou tse chee cna nee ler tok 
‘tenet ah tes "er 

‘would wae to tw the peoper ino for misionary work itis 

outs, after the utters of the Prench faim at Basamoye 

«Chalk or very whit Hisotooe, pit versely, the line e sharp an i the 
Ya bee ot with fe, "Towoted low yuu’ Clie Toke eae gn 
ad een ble by an: T should not keto amert tant they have tat 

Avia only Just he pont, toni they are quite diferent but aces spol, 
area op ty show erty evened ae I earocs ty 

at top they show m perc ovelwnbrokens sivas, 0 snp te 
ow Tirana ell atta the pen hog ng at ey Wot 

frozen, Prope - Deer village at ow flat 
40. Camped at went ili Cane." Halter omc wen wom 
ee ae wen a a min wan igor we a 
fo rintows were formed vory perfects the donation of Hale sory peter 
Ail ‘The ranbow wont Cat ir tigen nates Tm, te tain 3a toes 
‘showed up again fora few minutes before sunset. "A fow people fuing. Re 
ine sont, and wre of may ten went an sie sored there wer (0 
‘oxny mbes! vp Wo ft ont the ral oeotres Tt the yoate tack, adh 
[rewnt of Wools for the ewer. t dnnvay if only wow hal nen tales I 
‘ould havo too Kile snd eaten oui the ean mad T woul have known 
Hodhng of iy and ther Would hve De 4 ew len white tu lle the 
20, Lani right scr cn west i 


‘il te pope 
T7thGot ot at 0 arly 
we ato atte eof the Take, tat hero a tamow itn tune up emt 
‘alls het ees ty rons of yramy'In which Wont cannon ed ahve 
‘Tho twason those village aro desorted Jn on acoonnt of mme deat 
taken pla, “A river called Kirumiond ems i 
Passed a village at 7.15, All hands iinnmedintely w to atop, mylng they 
wanted oo “Told Homtay wo see he lat Kb na 
ar only two dye oly a oosnae talking abot fey wn tes Wat age 
Foray Numbered’ up with tage of cor, wae tah, fe it 
nents a noe” No oon new of hi vgn ystery, they 
orale he ar age kono We mma tey 
a tad a anyone 
4. Taal Ras Yamin HG cts backache Appearnoce of rulaed 
‘Ries: anys lm a Six sight on woh ka hn ty Wes 
‘wt thar iano doubt they are hata, a sacra league isk ee 
owed ont but the ate Cie pues of the rule of 
ep Aran nk ch the sea Un re fn ya oe 
































frat deal lanier than the te they wanted to ay ase A 
iter, bat nothing tote got. Wo erght to have ee tie 
at th men wer pi Ray Ut it wae lcs oe wae 
the Bat to Estos 1 i all tha smal ne ta he 
of teaveling, jot the ech a in onary He Meal totes ot oa 
Gr fice a's titer of cour, they den fet one; ton te ea 
{© top when theres everything fn favene om mel yang lag 
put acon ts bent ha no gba 
sa wiry og, and ty one cape a ‘Them 
Sng en oath hee i mw 
asi bara very pase mut, fan ig bn 
itt grat ooomltin, apd Thats told ty Servant ge nies bea 
‘cing into my ooo he ie blag tae ppg aad ghe trad one 
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ites 
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“been able to get no sights, bat Tare tried, and am yerfctly sore of, my dead 
reckoning. Well this bas been bard work since Ujiji, and 1 suppose will be 
‘until got thero again. I'doo't man physically; but the constant, wevere 
Seng aention rere to event mistakry ttre the dilaton 
Ad the othe to Bot peuple to undantand my suction eet, 
having to find oat everything after all by my own obwervation—being told 
{sands are pointa and points lands ; an instance of how hazy « graeral ides 
thew people bave of anything wae tat, whea we frst ssw the high Iand at 
tend, Twas told that jc was a lrze land natoo given and all, ad 
to fix it by bearings. We came to the islands of the name given, and 
they wore quite stall, with about half-a-dozen people on thom," Tho 
never ean fll the nanie of any place til they are lowe (it and Mave 
ile cooeeption of the lay of the laud they have costo slong many 
local knowlege i wosslerfully good, but anything lke a general Kea 
‘eos incapable of grasping; but they stare at toy big'mayy apd thik Tt 
‘wooderfl performance; and when J tell nem that pope in 
ble to kiow the abape aod siz: of Twoganyika, abd Ube naeyes ahd 
rivors amd villages by means of it, Lam vot sure that thay don't 
wmglan, My tele ther of the clin gata, try ft 
we, promod heen greally., Tingy tingy i» toe name for the gray 
at tho months of rivers and elsewhere, where the grag ie too thick for 
10 pam und not thick wooagh for men to walk om Sly ie 
when it will bear men, and the river near Ujaza in called Sindy fom this 


‘but chay talk of other rivers being all Sindy, «-y., he Kirumbwa is sali 
boalt tag Ling wih ie sly 
at 625, Kusangaiowa, Soltan Kongono. 8.80, 15% 


‘hikiohi, ve plano tres, fr frat tine since having Efile Mew 
sls sits yee chs sn ant ite eva ie a 


in the the. Waluta ho pvjer iababltants bare all Sad 
‘he a the mec frown and shertgpoara fo lthor 
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don't uso are burnt as fuel, when foray on another, 


ako a 

sen ae ah nn pao rhe, es make 0 atop ree? 
“eck sale Bight, an when the Watuia Spies indore 

ofall. Saw a woman with twine rs for the first time 

fe begin wating tormerron, and, tak, site nothing aE 
have # Veveae like we had this morning, when it was dead i our tooth, we 
Bagh ty make a gud day. tan ace hogy hee hs we 
place fot wo dane, 90 the wel ual pall whether tay aa 


Beta line sear os sicant of Uoey tage, ‘Tie bala ee 
Jamted 100 yanks from Ind athe water wns dees, wo we had to gon 
foal exnoes ad go backwants aud forwardly and Wen do fole ont eae ee 
ul i wn a he e-paper 
‘eats. Previous tountien on south-west way alton fy eae 
forma ty anal.” Waters amon ie Mie ta 
From 12.30, ic Nad iy cae ioc ee 
Yeoplo hare, "The Watuta,haro jas; ta nent lave nok rtcmnals aoe 
‘YUE uch bd hat tho ay ian dap tha al my Sentandaes mpage 
Waste, alow 1 Gov hil put on m pow let fo the lovee a 
8 seltary pall tr ud Tange nye fees, Ground vary 
Tough, wvideily overdowei bya cs whew hp 
otal ad ten rolling atontel mao ayer for my tent. Tock i 
Stet ant oe nd tae ae hen 
Sow loner dows, “Got up at Gi I ihiuk the mise we ning of 
though 1 il ae shows ninongat he bila aad at tas Ah 
te ate oly for ngs, bat 1 hap wo get m chnice noone Lae 
‘Sinngo) by watehing pti at her Wothe 
mse fue i ai Wale ro Wife 
they ve tn trallug cod, Wl Ie formed u perky Lesage 
Hh ten ot I her oat ag SY, Homo ia 
































lving it a da with her fist in the middle to forma & hollow, worked it into: 

sa ith ey enn ly et 

Anoothl it the Sagersnarts Whe ga ole ta 

With on ot two iso gout alm ko Ss ae a an er 

twa we meng a sed 
om ft wk ail be 

the bottom when lo behold it had no bottom, 1 waited 0 


‘neo what would be dona, and after it had boon dt four of five hours ia 

sea le us i ent ane an te 

EEey th rap a ly ening to ted 

ihe “a and i tke hte 

inthe ot gh tab en tin net ate P| 

io lay Te aps of saya vty fra ad 

tly formed ike ha Aphor ils Dowd as Poet, ‘used for pati 

sil "A" atndy patch in Uotton of tape eee Cuma. 

Water diealeadet tong af 

sual ndalpe aa ae 
‘Camp a favourite spot with 


soune of the tree aro, 
from their rubbing, themael ‘then R nad 
ing themselves against ‘hem, tacks gelow datos and 


















Teaches of granite aaa and yellow sal Ba oe 
‘ac, but bo prevelant was cs ake "han ean uo 
is big care Caunped at 1245, Men say thoy are lined after gecerloys, ASS 
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‘hero was weaver sea nnd surf yesterday aerncon than I hawo seen yeas 
it blow pretty hand right on the abore, and it was an open. beach Wo 
as. gt the oats moored of to soe nutken tres, atl they areal ah, 
{Eset sows the ocaens ashes people Keeping on Saying, eee bao 
finit wo came out, ‘They don't notice aow what would have made thet al 
{pa terri right at starting, Akalanga uamo of village, ne of the lange 
gre seen in Africa, perhaqa te largest 
2nd-—Very heavy thundertanse is night, Chief a very old aman, with 
Inngo white beard, whiskers and toustache shaved, Hins'a ou with «ERY 
oar, A number of Arab slaves and Wanyyrana herd fr 
am se el ecg fe and Ungar the ae ia 
then cane ditect hero, erosing the Lake at Makakemo' tins been here abt 
‘month, Ivory 10 dota fash, “Many of tho wort diese the seas 
‘at Kasangalovr, bat there inn good del of cloth about from the tare bing 
Dore, ‘hitoolng mostly in steight lines with cute At right antes. Senne 
le ere wear arall ako cape made of bonds. Old Miro came t0 yay ti 
Rd Hle yt on wfgln teal ote rey ankotct he Sea 
Wonrs nnd a robo of red and black Joho: be wanted mo to ive hima 
1 Ue stop ad meod 4 musiel ox, which oly wantel cently. Al 
4b hi ho haa notated royally. T wt hin a vary yoo lth Aho bak 
































tua oo run presen, However be mero enya sald Sat Oe 
I which that whito shan came here wo wigs be. ememnored Sok 
reat your. 1 taney tho Wanyannweal anh Wauyusn bere pa hie up to 





Asking (OF 9 un.” Oeoame i was refused, Hle'wan heh penlahed atthe 
breoaaufee wind rvolvers Food for tien plenty her but ea ok 
em, fowis oF milk or ripe hnoanas, as hey af all cook and gen ben 
re My goat dred py and they ted Woo? all for nother, ss mush ae 
ih hn Th Uh rin abv Wine 
bern Portugwne, mang they were n pple 
‘i lve on the cory bad two hlnun, tho ig one & wean 
evidently the Mowe Vigo, widths they hat bene, ith hee 
Henna bing wt eet Ahan nae he Nga 
tua. No pri her now, tt Hey sy slut oath Whe 
Sars ia hr plenty." havent maton grr of ast 
farts which doweve coe. hey twit on pnt an fos eet 8 
rom the grovad all ound, 4 to 1 fot La diameter and some oC te 
Inger may be 20 foot high, exchisive of tho couleal rot, ‘hosn for okt som 
to plastered over sod havo a azalhle under the enter. ft nese whlakiy 
‘waehed yw noted tru, used a alae.” ‘Thon fer fa coe one mad 
eect eed eet i i tal 
ee sallow” to ys through fry, Epes 
Ieee leatog.. Ths later aro alrays anal hepa tit 
2 torr Wo ahall not have to mike & days halt 
‘Many ofthe wouter aa at Kusangatons 
aylony for anil, but only hela was aac e i nd ae 
sear themselves thus fr omaroent. pty Wet habfeal 
‘have UhOoRDE Ie tao pail a thing todo 
aj i rlght bw Punishanent, 























bs usually best that are thus deformed. 
Titi ww oe ocetiag at ae ae 
Aijand tok rather well Some 


- Wlekling down Into tho aks 
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‘rw often exvered wih teas of various colours Sete of 
“eae brand eather belt 
Seay ab O28, Cod tn wind. Pickle made mail by olsing 
lh tpots tan ino theatres to wo whlch wn it runm. Te 
ey Bald fo coe fem country of Manbosbo aod Ca very 
Freon Kasengp tas ithe nice, A very goo days work, 
two hr men wn wad opal geet get 
ty have'noeseuse, having ad Jay's Tet yesterday 
bat Tain go lame, Tam chliged 1 bo careed to a 
aut g0-out slooting? Hon ite wlcor, nad the boll 
the read ta Uji ha formed lrgwlgaioh sore, have 
they ut cat ae -witbout ely andthe oly gon oil Fa 
outiied man, Xv Chikieh or falsvllLdoa't faney would 
mot try ian 1 caego oa ike tide In addition tay oth 
The feicdy eat rather tmdly, and ito & thing that alway 
Tee ul ‘Num ie inane ah aes tn eae ln 
old, but hot very his, fom 4000000 fot, gute Thought toolay 
Mite vie to th a, ot ike we 
tne ae aoa wen wo opened properly thero was dhe teal 
rooati xed mnt-bank.Inaltion tothe numerous riern and torts, 
ro the lake tobe fod ty nengs iis bed, as aaveral Paces wars 
ign hl turrets wer wus burcing ont Yatrqn tho tones a 
"Te country now likes great. pong cook 
Ao water, ant yt odio, vo tha Ht caw llr ie shape." No vag 
Akallaen talay, ll Abe people ving talwnd bei th hill, Tsu aoe 
{dsm bal mpi. tve or two phono th porte cat be or of 
SMdthe—Got Of Hl. A peod treasa gala helping. Ws along well, though 
rather pally down Inthe vitally of the hill" Lat on hon mon ant 
foniopr and landad, ‘They loted a fibers ht, und. had tbo gr 
{rouble nthe work tot the thing bck ngain. ombay (who toll a ag 
the pats) being smangvt chen, exlng thls sh, Passed Rana as 
ET ee 
frit tmes to thle nuromi, up 401000 fest and mye," Lok, rani, ait 
al ft mn Saw woop aie Ss) ato 
tan ea hgh a i it al ng ring a oe 
all thas X gut the gui, but bore Tout To they wer off 
ack Glow, locke Yger an aan, They are aa to tan Ch 
Cas 
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Hp 
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af 
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eee 
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fal 
every day. ‘Camped. at mouth of torrent. bed; too stony, ‘ill 426 
tring to bad plc sald get one oa itt go ata 
i penta Makan, No geal.” Water np behind 8 AERO 
‘Fels ont np il 4. Avery oe ag wrt en Ton apy ot 
fe not Ave ‘work, and T am. happy te 
dre have sure mcs fike tf fonts only Could like to be aya a8 ko a 


Deas tiga at an Comeie eee 
Seat thee let ot wo anoen i aaloe es 





‘ith us to-day, which was against Ws 
ing down. Wo are now clue to tho River ‘unangwa. (or of 
o, which he makes at the south end of the whilst it i 


A also. hp we Store coe inks aid ‘wforw be 
a net atthe Abs ma Dito, sm 
25th—Camp near KaturdVillgs. Twory heen 10 dota fensllad. 

(gol) & dots cach, A Maugwsnn ere Gading, sags fem Chakoala ay 
get to Unyanyembe in aboot 20 dayn. Muningw close to. Tae dite 
Chief nephew of Minto, named Kaparmpe 
tev, od rics ao hier thee "Got ff wt aH 

Yillagos and sharabas, Cultivation on ides of hills an steep as (he 
Terese, only instead of beitg’ regularly termos, thee are femgular sutiaiog 
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jai ‘of loon stones at interval, and the soil is left menrly at its satural 
Mapes ‘ho yople at werk lok ef ent i. ra 
EMR very ae nck seth” Bendatoon oad granite iver. Lalem, aad 
ary Chit name, Msg. Hen? of vo large canoe om Oi hl 
n't front, Poop heady, ate ws tlore. People seem ew alral 
‘cance fall came of ty have a lok at us, and some Mig roan who waa going 
the citer wey'in a canoe with 12 rarer was abo rave enough to veal 
‘few hendied garda nthe are i onae to bavea ata. 

‘20¢h—Mueh cultivation and small villagos and huts, no stockade, aT 
sappons che Santry i ore yenefil berate, Hla ery rugs Seer 
torent Dees fom wns ok inn roe hy twig the tok of he al 
Into 'n rope form cone of fst un aang fe. "Th acond ret 0 Thng 
Hi of ther ety gel orto, a th waa 

tet atont like a yamote, and prevents geting barge Laat 
fat noe te aot god camping wi te ean and aon 80 
nyt bots would eas to gre atone I they tout th ck 1240, 
Pulled in close to Kanenla to look for a camp. Itiver Kivenis olilth, 
Karangur. Witagy, Mona Kalan 

thE heard a fans ‘noise outaide my tent last night, and all the men 
‘Doing kicked up, so L wont out to see what it was all about, and found some 
of the iatlvor hind some. of 0 T found, on ingultys 

tint oe Da 






























‘olen rom tho natvon, who then 
folds tho atlen cloth was found mel rturnoty int tho man who had tak 

et bower, {haven nahn 
aang id omg ay wo 


ot off at 
ison he itl yestonday, woeras tnelined to 
‘wa; however, if 














Tan on ean Inland very high 8, Made sil again,” Roarmous 
wl on some of tho tren; aia oF two almoat covered with then. 6:65. 
Pita ot up, Ln rather noo nboat her 5 
284m Pek oe up vets Tam nal thay hept Iaahore yestrday, and 
Lunt Inthe heavy sea they came to xref on the rocks "her es vlan 
‘alfoanchour of, nud we jo oh tie wad walt for her, atid buy foods Te 
clon’ urn up to-day, Tt etd tack to tok fo her “ee 
‘Gok toto oump a8 7.0 up-a deep inlet near mouth of Lovuraa River, ‘two 
Bay NE feet Haale wpe ws nd og a9 age 
20, the other 18 ‘oars, anda Gittod with mai, @e. ‘Thay 
Property of Jumaly Serkan who has gobo tnto 
‘ail to kee 
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Tete Wamo ther fr the delay, an they 
poeta fd thee o four days rare ought to 
Pc sy iC weary the wind up with. The Take scm 
STonisaney the obebilcy of ts aviog. no ne et lone the sooo, 
‘ fa haviog no outlet, ae . 
’ fie erorsions igh land out, Keowe in sight tombe; al 
“Prople her cen very trendy” Ove joly-iooking ol low, whos ding duty 
or at-will tho Teter in nvay ona tour of tapecion caro and a i 
fowl sm a aed dot on Knees nw why XA, 
tiara Dense ald kee. 
PmeL etatess ty rine Heavy min 30, then Ol ese) mean 
sal i the ater, Hochay ang, orn herp Wage Ke 
“ep play rine wid we dst get ot 1.0, “Kate aval on 
Botporwiad) watruagld going on between ‘tho river depositing toud aad.ihe 
Lake wong thn aber nvay, as po, 006 Laat eum 13. Got iota 
Ul noid tay at 7.4," Doherty abost to fad anding-pace Ul 
Test 8 cork “OM aun Sat ihing tonto 1 hopes 
Bodh didnot ha the to last wiht, aT ns lato when we go 
outlay the tah an tweed = Tovey nights nt entnson fo raarand 
Lun reich for two oF thr Bours Atdahe got the tent Of aM 
tei nn th at ay il 
thing lot nalope. 7.0. Shite to proper eampingeplac, ned eb the 
fascering 00, "Tn at hour or a0 Hall wo how Ihara ont and it We we 
Men mt go on, We 
igo on the yen were 
40 fn, they been 











sot goon aun ct, ai As ach UAT 
ren worse oft than I was, a dhinkinig A we 
at ny out in te shan tr apa 











lathe Wats was all evar byte Wate bt added woh 
Mt at 1230," oman ton fT tld Mina 8 ole weal 
{give thorn two hours to dey t 1 conky wl ents L wate Hil 100), 















‘and. then gave hito another baller, ww ho eal sous hinge were ob Wh 
‘M611 L told:him to pack wp, and after tito, during, Whigh Tn Af 
‘ome things in the boat, seu wo signa of n move, 1 ming OM 


ay 
mete," Kea T locked for Dotbayy tof ot, Wha 





‘his meant, aud found him. sitting in tho other buat unsler n sort of nw 


: 
tun dol notog. "He sai, * What can I do? "The men my they watt E04 
Mey are tal” a" Who? kg mo one wh yy and 
Ais esa" eh—they al ay ty wont Da gs ote wae 
ont ofthat Ina secon tnd ping pete fat bi of wos Lm 
fone or evo to pack atl go Whey bag a ax {went onto the other, OM 

‘siya atc ot right wh lal and we non tem be Oe 
‘All Tttoas nd Botta no tore un chan pec uf wo ao so mee ab 
‘ete Td fat fae, "-A'noe tle bees whic wl ‘bef wen 88 
round fiw Tonbw® Gung. “Afar all or tothe peg ww, the tao a 
fe in 4 goad ung, el mor lly th wal, sag ane 8 Oe 4 
eh ee Walia in ay bind Ts Tem 1 hav un oot te neon 
why the mes didnot wnt to-come on agin Whey had ed ot 
party being on tho oer aide’ of the neck aot Botta ice Teast 
The tarsh, and 1 suppose wanted to exchange visite, "Saw the canoe of the 
sr a al arty who are tn a Tm i i ee 
to soot elephants, but fa nt had rch lek being very ta eory + OY 
{intend eromig the Lake hero tomorow on thelr way beak lsd 
swith them, Pased wege Poin Hather aswell 
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nit ot, to forgot his English and tafe 
it Took were low and never 
srvihing out, 20 that ave alinoet ualese except for fas Mulupe 
ange. Mas Hohangi is clase to Kascoge. Tam promiacl a hot sprig toe 
sao, anl arama ind to wre to ay afer, ho oul of 
Tanganyika} Spel id uit ‘conse quite fr enough down j and Livingatoo, 
coming fom Casenbe's town, passed ita mouth in cabs, and did not ‘ott 
itso when he went to Sfaoyema be nater etme south east. Teh wb 
4 day sous fom the isla of Rasenyo; bat where i ows no ou know. 
However, it can't miss the Lvalabs, and 4o Joins the Tanzanyiba to the 
Laalatn oyster, D.V Tyo down it in small canoes, recy my nm 
to tho nunibor of guns, giving the rat thee dacharge, an onlera on Zxnsibar 
for their pay, ao losklng oat to get employment at UiIi 1 poh 
slthough every pogati, with theexcaption of three or four, bas atone tine oF 
taker hid lly cue warranting oath opt sa Bap 
Seanything, all obe can't fudge them by tho rales wo apply t0 evil 
an, thoy ave votirely guided by dhe np of tho mowent.” No Ata ak 
{Uji seemed to know aout thls ote Tam not over aanzuing, ht ee 
ust atwoon two of thelr rooten, atl Just oat of bo 0 
jl can have made no mistake abst my questions, as they- have ween WOW 
Jatuiculart have been about fig out which way the water Howe hu every 
ftroan in which there could be any doubt on the attr. A quarter fa 
Hour owt In looking for camp." 1.35, Puma Tan Kaloraw | 0.00, Wivee 
Gav, lon Chaps ‘do yar wi oi’ tone op in milly 
No. peroepitie current! tonight, Out t Yntend to havea gc ook ty the 
May iM—Lovely morsing, 10 we 


mnorting 

slowly, 6.85, Tho country very lovely, small lille ome dan 
tho ioral jungle) looking ike parkland, wth elu of how tet 

end i mig Kaen i a at. 

ii tows He beeen iad on he ww, St nt apa ‘ 

Nz "BAH, hv fogs Hee a Mea ee 


Male Wea now In Ugula WA ‘ho ht apeng han ce 
foundtion Ih Tok” AQet about dal an hour's tesa whieh ‘ota wal f 





‘humour, aed be bogan as usual, whi 
‘Suabil,” Land running d 












































Mf nt unc, 












‘and grief, through very long, thick gram, we came to a little corner ot 
frampy digo of tho late, wire wfow bubbles wery lings el te 
‘Neenah 






{in he theriometer showed jst Ue sano ite sade nai 
To the aan mush wore I tustad the "water, which erage bad 2 
flav of odarwatr, that Tnuppon ie wall ye Sg a 
{on sve got to show us tho vay asked for wrne bends (ortho al Of | 
ofthat to trea wy Kp ters 
Pat lat pt tack to te a rt tn ae od ho 
Ee sto he ea 1 bear here tht eee Sone 
iepever ly I fre ot somehow. tan Bow 
‘the Watt soos out] Tbe chit bee fe the fattest 
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cqoee of wet wither, 20d in 4 ack from the spring, although T 
Srinecearwamatiy emteek mented cle. Caton 
: rrsorpetis iltaow beans bape irs st che ey ie 


Of the latte, Ist. 
hen 


fhe take tit maf te 








Saco ‘the ‘Lote of grass int it, Some faith is to be putin 
atieg syrether a it went into the Lualaba without my having made 
a) 





Pind th Lake earpe th lective 


Tad een come tn, and from 








ives rot bee akan fo 

too the pty a than 

ha the re deer go on 

place for Bombay (ho has now bea all 
bie and Grae a as 

Tasege’ tevin le nen, Ci of 














Some non eater om the Pkt tle orale they a0 
Spphrecee tay vrata seo oc nd thay ware na cher on Bod 


‘want down yesterday. ‘Tt ie 


‘ow 





hand again now, but I intend att 


- mbortly, and leave the other beat to come on at night when there is no wind, 
‘Tiana all rpationeo tosea thoriver. [tried hard to be gone yesterday: when L 
Jheard it came (a, and remembered * "Thy will bo done,” expecially the last verse 
ht mH hotest wl aif wa 

‘md then ifwe Hat that he ual gv io he Afwootan fi 
a ker her aha have water eo ct 


cor Nah ato 
Ahore to all the Tu 








tramway to the. southoenst 


thet hy Taku to Lala, Der, 
Alta end Visors Spun Shen’ ror 
Tere In day wate iy th our bat Hot Leng 


Abort and Vi 
‘morning, even if ao son's 

















amyl en 
——fowing lighters might comme sone way 


vatinton fe 

tse al aie 
es aay 120 nya a 

ke "no oat 300 tle 
ery tas up the Nile 
lakes nn Tanganyh 
tg on urmorn 








oi hu 










core. 1 have sent to tell them that If iw 








‘tw ara 10 come Uy day they ar to om ‘thor in no wily 
L feck 20 on the tenterhooks of expectati tus ever, that 1 eamnot 
‘etlle quietly down to anything, - Gud gen iay not bo disappointed f 
And it it w one that it ia an ontloly we sign, Uhat at 
Heng, Ain in Wo bo rogoveratd, that the Aliighty of Mis inte, goals 
‘eas haw chosen ‘ooo of the Soatramenia. of His wil: Lat Jour 





ole at into ‘all Ian 


wn, your soul unto. the ends of tho work” 


into up herw on the Uke is Ine botier than that of Tslin; oo 40 le 


all ube ountry except the court belt ais 
‘not a dey an hy paris of Hodia. 1 ull fun great 


‘in pag ely en 
fiat yah fbr vl 


‘the seat of the mont mneient civilization of whieh we kuow wo tha last prt 





yan, wl ven ery ee 





rer at lars kept fra her dur OO 
‘Wiist nine! th il te ak bee, 


3! 


the hatitable glote (o be bronght under the (fluence of madera eivitization! 


[hope that the great work ma 
{0 the Mohammedan ruler of 


have. 


lmervations of the beight of 


ich Was broken, ‘The index: 
wneter may have arisen after 





Igy wich was euppned toate ben cael with the 


iy be given to Christian England, and Bot lf 
yoasialaven. "Findlay, although Io i corset 


Ieee heigl ea oh 
en peel ete ae nee al eee 
‘seme to hav arrived at this from fale data, and to daw wrotg Sf 
sas acters tue ei ed rng a 
meses eaeceaeare 


Hl 


Mi expedition vd hie 
‘hota Nyatan wer Sota Wy ie 





fccurcbtined at, Kew for ir'S Dake Ute 
the levels ere taken, otherwise we ould 


11000 feet to. Kazeh and Victoria Nyaoza by the sate chain of 


cr 





#1300 feet arid tho All 





Fivdlay uses to raise the Tanganyika. "Such more probably Gedo 


ert Nyaa atant 2000 fat allowing fete 


‘rapids and falla oa the Nile, in quite eaoogh to give the current of the river 
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‘the fall were very gréat the inundation of the Nile would take yi 
comer than Tt dos, butt begins i March, and hereire th 0! 

the fools in considerable, owing tothe retardation from the gent 
ed. Taina begin in Leh to 9% to abot October, and tro months ame 
required to bring’ the country to ix normal state; my water Tuereusn sue 
ently” to enlarge river, then, to reach Cairn distance of 3000 rules in 
Intude wo erly the’ sae tle le allowing’ 20 por cont or 
winding of 9900, saty days gives BO alles por diem for How of river, or 2k 
zniles'an hou, which ta lly the rate of the current; then tho waters are 
Tocresng at Car er the i of July er beahing of Aug when 
they teach thelr highest point stont two mohths aller the rains bent xa, 
And eintinve to fall nt tho inundation cecs, I tink in October, Tmt 
‘writing now without book, but 1 think that the retardation of the tuvndaten 
Ihe never Been wficiently taken into account by the Uheorinrs ot tho ia 
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‘ilo—Mado mil wt once to slashing brexe freshening up fom eastward 
amet Has Niomg. 

ive wind goot, but doesnot seem inclined to Mow wo han as it bax done 
Ady lnc two de thveedaya,T havo no doubt tbat. Ce winks are fom the 
fea hav he Soni and wil ring dy wee 
fistug thelr molature in passing Ugogo, aba, ‘&e. r 
ia i Xiah or ini ron Talo the xan of the 

ms wth rar to tho sen: When T stand upon tke joo my eye 
feast? fot above the water, and rin waven poaned far ave the hort, 
shoul any 12 fot fron trough to ridgy a Cfoct wave iv NOC UNE 
‘When Ming hard und with Clr da 
‘6, Te Eb Cn deep aol, with sever 
‘anal lanislipn, The hilla Yarn right hack from Kusenge aod Uh mate tthe 
fe fon as Mh the od dace ee wba hen 

Tower "01 ‘ppears bein, 0, 
th Un we lolol wt wi ham addon ink tw 

1110. Pao Tas Rarsyanda, A 

1140, Goria hukvgas Well rat of all when we got in the rive seemed 
to bom myth again as regarded fs leaving the Lake; hare catalny wa 
sight curyat setting To, fat that ght ave. been exteed. hy th a And 
fen ould, and a native who showed ue where fo camp mid tbat Ia hal 8 
day {teams 16 8 big hil and came to an end. When 1 sald thers wae. 10g 
Jul he ‘sald thot it ly went ® shore way ito the country ahd wos Dok 
Hiverat all ta pat of the Tako, and tht T coud go wid seo tnt wae 
‘wid was toe. “This wan daieartening, tnt when the chief cate 
Ie all os seed, ro the navigation is dient, love of 

its tre that it goen Ito the Lunat hia people tne 

Tarn ot quite wore ion i) on their way 

aver ban down i ‘ils into Luna above 

‘ae 
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‘whee T left UiGl wot to be Tene ACL coll elp 1. The Kitangule ant 
lowe to each other, ad owing contrary ways at fat, tobe 

old Mile eacrneryPieday tee ita et 

vas one (Qhongh not the wontheramt) a he 

Hs premises wad chain of awning were wu. 
rt fown the river yet ambile on atcount fe 











Hie ar, wih ad ex 
‘hel ad th est «mrt of cow with ogy an two oF 
Trion tea tray ice ine eae leans 
Asioot tone. “The cl lie hie Tv an wat te cate Ingo 9 
bot at Saat’ chit a 
fat fur oe 8 es Gow Go 3 rs (0 Sv fiom dap ond 600 
{000 yar wide, it wo wore stopp Ty grass bowever for tral ten 
Mayon be cut, “Chiat went wich wand rota all nance i powers 
talks: of going down with mie, &c., nnd Will sand his men to cut the mad 
‘rong the gran, wil in fct fe as ‘ivil wa powitle, He gave mye m conga of 
{land some Hour in return fer my elo, brought tres of ha wites 
tek hos Ce ta, Tt nn of tar sen 
ftranon eal by tho washing nvny uf tho shore out 
Get a Kanan A ‘ae te ance cre the 
tle but oat of thst clase by n 
‘ll eran at'the sora end, where thee le 
Trak tty hay a ast water, owe 
tide 3,4, and 6 fathom are obtained Tot 8 fathom 
‘slat shai tho gra which ‘red or progres wantel tho eel to 
erate cutlng a Toad at once through We gran, ring ne ans bon to 
[y, the men: but bo said he conta’ get rae to work witont pay, ad UM 
fe had rather not ave anything ‘People would sayy "Oh 90M RE 
1H te ago om the whi ‘only givo wn w Hate and ytd 
work fir Iti" bat that when I came myst Fwd pay the people whe 
worked ovory day, aud then they would andertands Head he wo iota 
areata ies tna re etre iy 
‘qn only got tings by wading forthe." Nummer wild date i 
vor, After palling an hour and half the ease fesbened up oinot OUP 
‘wath 101 Winton coovenkent litle lot, Thiel And too fartor tietihee 
matical samp ary lw Et, mdi 
With sme mal opening; dp ated audbacka, 
ec. Inui, 1 wuppene the bank ia formal of all the drift mater of tho 
Srteetich of coune fritter toward its ole and, thre but Dein ale 
ruse for St forts tho banks and moras” A fale Istana of fe hs bah 
‘ping on dalog the 7 oc hoa we ave been in heny's fargo quanta, 
tweed as come in and worked Away ito the graum, Wither teeing at 
sign of it panage. Tam se where ls20 or ee aa 
‘boos can so to, without an inodizate amon of Inbouts® Gao weale 
‘446, This inlet in which we have Ben i oly hit ck Goo 
the water works away throuch gress, & into the Lukuga. ‘The Wasthha 
do their heads up very elaborately they dvi their bu ho four parts ald 
sin it over pula, atid then ako th end ito fou plait wor alae Be 
then peceaary. ‘Thos plite are disposed inn cen ai eros thew 
‘£2 of poised iron ate sthek in round the lie where the her Regbes those 
wh can got them wrar a due ow of owen. "Thy te Baltes they 
se nig toi hal ad hav labo tg pt, a 


See ae oval sown: ab war ie Sng = 
‘tents at tho end of the plaita; some have lange flt-Dended iron pins, others ‘ 
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Ivory and abell-eaded ono, The plats are pantered with re earth andl 
45 that thay look quite sooth. "OF the whola thas vey ret ates Bae 
iC ee very dy fashion. i heard figs tho ehict WU balay 6 the 
Lila th var revives anor calle the Taermbuagee” Serge Ot 
Wagulia men do aot do their haf wo cabortly bat fut of sist 
Aichi ito the fr four ratory th en i ont bag aad 
tackvanl, 

Gi Famed village of Masekbvi. Many villages on ho pin. Pus Tae 
Robasg. 80, wick, Tas Slatembwe, TOL men das Ras Rin, 
x-by ed m Glthing”grscloth, bonght fon lie and Margera 

GA Got of at Old to at rth to Rassnge "Went fae (whee 
some Wanyems were nipped fo bey but they had al arte 3 at edhe 
for Matyora. No Soe bas oes by fos Uf since rs ll 

Paswed iva aap,” Caunp 868 aed 10. Stugwea 

isveje bad  mostetneary ea he Wa i 
fm roth, od they vey infrcte,tat th sg 
fod Ltalabn ace one iver! no nt the lata trea rove oe 
‘ika! ‘They say they have known Wajiji who have been 16 
Kush, Ones bento oer bt he went throughs Maso 
Nothing of consequenoy all day. ‘The nly ing T'Rad here isthe 
ber of inden nich renter san nt ven by Donte Toa 
Spake aye and havo pot fin ook the te covet 

Tate a teen (Wy however, very orl) what the edber are all 

Weve (rau han, Kats) I on he tale 

Wh—Got olf ab 1140, Fist of all the Wat wate oe te ate the 
‘morning 1 we how the day would turu out ; and then when, at 9 Cenk 
tear tho tar, Bematay Fepl on mings ser hoe te aca ‘You ll 
Java to come back when you get ouuide, You wil "not be able to go Be 
‘that two hours were: mui, Gol goog rel Men ope) ‘bottor than T 

rer sewn tes ot. Got a ten lit tore to both cue oa 
ppt a Kaa Data fre ira ag 
24 miles, Very Work, as although we had a little wind Ww 
i i stil ho,“ Wangan 
im ‘on their way to Manyeta; no news at TLE, Bie io. sent 
Unyanyenbo not tack yet, an the lowe CL had’ been obliged 


0 kare 
i t 6. Soon got a reese, which ie I 
amped nt Rabun nt 1118, ico fas, aah aes 


ont 
ower past ort on yet 1300" et a 
‘oll want jo pa back to UUs wo 

oy inte dala 
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Bomt jhe only gave the posho* I ordered, 
Secememectee ice 
altay brn tine seers lh baie and Joural aod hae 
Aso bran lame Unt 1 ba te Sen ti ks es a 
Tavewinhed. It isan avful bother, as It throws out all opescalculatious tase 

avo nt last got sone go ly nd ap doctor ty fed nad 
a trun tho carhaied olwil verkwocern. I had seach co fot 
Piaaeee Tact ees iad Waly an 
8 canoe 10 cary 40 mex and tele as fot 20 ont Ne one, ate 
Bowing hy ple et ot imal to 
‘od tho otber beat nt 4.00 Ae, 
this morning, We got off quick, and Joe 
, : nd wi ber a Kay 
lthongl ney a eat od as ate July Sou, "A note Com Atay Wl 
Was ae ren Resor th es nego Mh 
Hoya Geozmphicl Soriy' “Antbitn ere het wa 
speaking of the Rugumba, whieh comes into the Lake » Tittle 
ie Largs cotaiiy bn 's dlainet encarta 
there T got the boat in « pluco out of the wind, and she swung: 
ie sand bits of wood, &o., which T threw overt cand timed 
Fal gave 11 to's ‘hnoln,Caruinly hare hed om ay 
Meme th ae out a then we ween 
ind er Nn was how ight up tke ive bok 
ive th wvincurent wy tack ine i 
All hand, oF enely al, 
‘coop at they went 
ie trl, the song 
Saake my vornsdal 
T heat te ton T wnt to Unyaayento ar about Urias wil an Abe 
aravan; they were ached by Mimi men or hon of sham) oa ae 
We aria ew uy uted of aing the 
vet roale. T find my donkeys reduce to four dareg ay en 
i key Ug te inc cy area an 
bea ast te het men working a 
At alah fod deal of pray ame the nee A "unually uses DF 
Bombay, when I vent for hits thin morning, sent to say be was sick 5 
eed. How they manage to get drunk on pombe T ean't make out, 
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‘Habib, and Hasan fbn. ib, ‘They all amert that the Li does not 
fb ibe Lae ad tak sods se aeete nt oka eR 
Heaven the Lake; but afterwande I took them’ over to the unvisited Lake, 
Usarowves, as they now call it, I tried to get a inap drawn of the direction 4 
of tho rivers bat they all wet eoafuse. “Fons what feo aah sat 

one eas wr Thy et thn fn ee 
went die north (}) 83 mareen, and came te ees 
‘ns salt aid ships came fon th ts, and white men tel ake fade 
‘alti an had large hocaen, These alesse A 
Cos teichants aldbeagh te dction evident es 


fy 





a 





tony be called 800 miles + 800 to Nyangwe = 800, gives abot the dstanes 
(ithe lan Ful, ta ope nap otto eee nee bead £ 
south, east and west, and all distances were oat in of 
minutes I don't know what to make of it, The 4 the outlet iF 





‘Daily poy in beada Ep, 
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any. it tasten the samo as the Tanganyika, slightly salt (not salt, but peote 
Jin), and wot feb, Ik the other rivers; but the more {ask act i the 
tore contradictory do the answers become, I believe in what Bonny tale 
as but every ove elso T cannot trust in anything, My servant is very intel: 
ligent, and Knows English well, ad in'w firat-rato interpreter ; Vu he. never 
wis in the interior befor, and of course enn give me no orginal information, 
Tquite fancy that the Luknga may not be the reel outlet; but wherw does i 
fe? where doce all the water go? the rain (falling how heavily), where dean 
gor Above, the Lukuga may prove to be onlya marsh, bat 1 belewo't wil, 
prove to be th Iuama or Luatna, nto whieh the Lakugs lows, 1 have beet 
{ulkiog syain about the wuvisited lake to Abdallah iba Habib aml Syde 
Mezroyi, and palm-oll and cowrica aro mentioned aa being amoogat the trade 
articles, ivory, Taas, wire, beads, Poor dear old Livingstone bad. got hold 
OF the Congo Aer all, “They tell me thay doa't want to tlk about te bet 
tnd that all that T have beon told in a anlstake, intended to mlalead tye 
tee do knuw something, and. don't want that sofoething to be taueh, Thay. 
‘oy they willl me a when oa the wea, bu Uy areata ot having 
tuany rope up there, and that already i is gelting too crowed for 

and they don't know’ where to make fal upeninga; they know of the 
Heyptiany, oF, as they call them, ‘Toorkis, to the ‘north, and don't” wane Wo 
shah with them, Hivsan ibn Bogharib efferal wo take Livingatong where 
shipe come from Nyangwo, for 1000 dollar, but he refused. “Ita enough 10 
fake 

eat 














genase powered Rng aur, do heb 
{They aay I can gota large canon neat Nyhnigwe, ai ew 
fous thee by yater. Journal up thank gosnae’” Mage ard adie 


Ot cote hur ts agree, 
to heros suber bober, 1 nl my servant doa't 
sod ee rt “igre a scsi rin ety yo ml tat 
3, y Irant, or the “Devil” of Stanley, are 
cal found when T have. iven in to him, that I abould have done far better 
fr idl, “Do des oti oss 
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enows it well, and his account says, as above that it 
Ramiele The dsb won ivelut cowed ty | 
ofthe Rrgumba, which emmes Tato tho Lake its 
it, Altogether I make, in my part of the Lake, nincty-six rivers 
4 (isle fren od ris and|on le Lake gang 
work at map all day. Very heavy thunderstonn, Labowel Syd 
i ‘wasn't let off under half-a-dowen. Ibad a bn 
fm th assent hey er to ad, am al hae 
an every day basin, 
Heavy rain dariog night. 1 bear that Mohammed sbn Suleman, 
art ia Unsanyenbe, vine gy ate two day tng 1 
4am afraid Cabal have to give up my idea of catting sexy the gras on the 
‘neuga on neeoant ofthe exjense; i sot tarts tho Boating wd is sald to be 
6 feat thick, nad tha as fant as you cut away nt the top ft oats up from below 
ssl om miderneath the aljising grass don't ao much mindy as 1 sbonld 
‘at have buen able to got beyoud. Kamalondo on account of falls ta the Lage 
* aba. T ar going over as soon as possible to Kasenge, t leave my men there, 
‘ad goon with afew to have another look, ant then back to Rasengan ot 
to Nyangwo with Sydo tbo Mesrori and’ Abdallah ibn Habib, 1 ought {0 
tach Nyangwe about the beginning of August and if ll reports nr te, ought 
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130 malen a days aay travel 
fie days a ck, gives 100 miles a week nix weeks 000 tale, oear abot 
Sela’ Sap up letters written, ‘ 

Bak Ver tary all ay; nnd up box to wnd bore with Livingstone 
things, Beads diuishing at fearful rate Tanna tn what eau df Bt 
‘vay as scon as jonibley Tim only waiting for the men tack fram Unyane 
eat, est usa rains Sl ef the Aa 
ney it thoroughly; it does the goo, thngh it ta very Using wonky 
Fsjays thransomewat forth Kitnen they have shows me, aad at WHE 
few find to doe 

Mi—iying to get things in trim for moving. Arab holding a ort. of 
Inquiry abodta hs betwen two of them on their wey rom Onyangerbe 
Tatu” Head Seal to thea a even 

15th—Some people, by way of arminement, oF more likely to be able 0 
steal in Uhocontsion caused nti to Tas house daring the sigh fate 
‘he door outside, ‘The men who lly slept ithe’ beuse wees op bate OF 
gman, Wehave not been able o Gnd ont tho afndcn.” Arab ears 

fg om; i wan 0 

roth are bgt orate wan, Wot Liens elas eae 
ting about tends for toad, “Reatiog Seal in evening, 

6eh—Had s wile to-day of my Joko and biz clothes; for common clothes: 
T managed pty fly. Sjare tonqulto curtains and all went Xft 
however, that to ve any men some clothes, Tesdes teas to ome mea SDE 
to tho ccat and pay Walt fox binging back ennocy fom ote say ba 
set rore lth (13 pies of © dots enh, at 28 dolla spree) amd to Pe 
Sent the cerfaiy Bt ae ‘2 frailah of ani iad 40 8 























50 dollar a frailah-—a 


tit isa case of * give Thor give Up the 
work had not teen bbe Tabould haps teen ae too ery al 
but theft nd the non-arrival of the stores which I left bebind, compel thisy 


Abs when on the other side Taball bute my bonta 
and there will be uo retreat or looking Tack, Bomtay away all ds¥y 
‘ane back drunk, 
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VUL—Trade Rowles tetwoen British Burmah and Western 
China. By 5. Convtox. 


(ead, Marsh 290d, 1878] 


Ever since the opening of the Canal at Suex the question of a 
direct road from the Bay of Bengal to Western China has been 
recoiving increased attention, ‘The revolution achieved by 
the use of steain, now in, general use in Eastern waters, has 
rendored us impatient of Golay in travel, the morchant. of 
India and Indo-China declare their ports to bé suitable emporia 
for China trade, and merchants at home listen willingly to any 
schémos by which the dangers of the China seas are to be el 





- minated from theit calculations. Although the subject in this 


form has but recently attracted the attention of the public at 
home, the Government of India has, for the last half century, 
omitted no opportunity of gaining an insight, through actual 
inspection by competent officers, into the disposition and re- 
sources of neighbouring States, and the facilities afforded by 
the formation of the country for the establishment of routes 
which should “tap” Weston China, 

Tn the absence of regular surveys of the country it is pro- 
posed to cro, wo must lll rly on history for ou conviction 
‘that no obstacles arising out of the physical conformation of the 
country exist. For five centuries, if we can credit the Chroni- 
cles of Ava, trade was maintained between Burtah and China 
by way of Bhamé, and enormons armies have from time to time 
svept, in their career of devastation, along tho very tracks we 
are hoping to see traversed by caravans of traders. Our i 
ranco of the physical charactér of the broad belt of country we 
are desirous of traversing is therefore of small moment, our 
maps give ns, no doubt with sufficient accuracy, the position of 
the mountains, rivers, and towns. It is our ignorance 
of the political status’ of the population we have to deal with 
that constitutes our real hindrance, and. has hitherto caused the 
failure of our attempts, ‘Those who know the care with which 
official returns are prepared by the Indian Government will 
‘understand how utter that ignorance is, when they leam that 
‘oti last year the form containing the particulars of our 

litical relations with neighbouring States was sent by the 

veal Government in blank, for the simple reason that the 
British authorities were unable to say who their nei 
wore. An article in the * Times’ of March 22nd, 1875, ahowi 
how, under oe of the, blest administrators of out day Sir 
Arthur Phayre, “some 1000 square miles” were { from 
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British “by some error™ in a map compiled by 
officers of peed ‘ence, will do more to suggest the 
Grizin und extent of this chaos in our geographical knowledge 
‘than anything I coul say. 

‘Now it so happened that it was my duty for some years to 

speak with autority 1 wil not sy with Coufdence—on tie 

ject of the geographical bourne laries of States adjacent 
WiFetuak Baral, tr'the Court ofthe Recorder of Moulmein, 
suits wero continually before me involving righty to. timber 
felled on the banks of the Salween, far above British jurisdio- 
fion. Each party claimed to have acquired his rights by pur- 
chase from the Forest Chief. Finding the difficulty in which 
Tras left from all official récognition of neighbouring States 
‘embarrassing, I stated a case for the opinion of the High Court 
of Caleutta? and the opinion of that Court was that I was 
Bound to detormine, as a fact, who was sovereign in the locality 
aap tho timber had grown. ‘The rele of having. take 
judicial cognizance, for this purpose, of the petty skirmis 
Troetantly gocurang in tho forest districts ‘thers the radest 
Stato of society prevails, was, as may be supposed, occasionally 
absurd. In one case, a forest. chief, to make his sovercignty 
(which T think I had declared established) the more unques- 
tionable, sent to Moulmein, and had a hand-stamp manufuct 
with his titular honours; and this he was in the habit, of affixe 
ing, after the of @ sigi ul, to documents evidencing: 
the purchase of timber felled within his territory. ‘Asa rule, 
it would be dificult to define these petty sovereignties more 
exactly than by saying that the chiefs admit in every ease some 
sort of allegiance either to China, Burmah, or Siam, and, as 
‘was evident from the carefal records of the exploration on the 
Makong in 1868, not unfrequently to more than one at the 
same time, 

‘There is ove characteristic of the people inhabiting the belt 
‘of country we are considering, which tells either in favour of ot 
‘against our scheme in precise proportion as the country is tra 
quil or disturbed. I refer to their love of a wandering i 
Which makes of the Shan an admiruble trader when law 
order aro prevalent, but a very unpleasant neighbour in cases 
Where the country is unquiet. One of the great objects of our 
Government in Burmah’ has been to counteract this restless 
spirit; and in his last Report, the Chief Commissioner of 
Jritish Burmah notices with satisfaction the fact. that the hill- 
tribes of Northern Aracan. had been undisturbed by the rds 
of trans-frontier tribes during the,year, and that the condition 
of the tribes within our territories had continued to improve, it 
consequence of the comparative quiet there existing. 
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“Or relations with the tribes beyond our administrative 
frontier,” the Report says, “improve year by year. ‘The Koons, 
formerly the most troublesome tribe in our neighbourhood, are 
now engaged in friendly intercourse and trade with our people, 
Messengers arrive during June from the Shindoos, who inhabit 
‘a tract of land considerably to the north of the Aracam tracts, 
and they express a desire to enter into friendly relations with 
the Superintendent, ‘There is, in fact, every reason to think 
that the principles laid down three years ago for the adminis- 
tration of those hilltracts ure, proving very successful in their 
practical results. Onrown subjects are devoting themselves to 
‘agriculture, and they obtain ready market for their tobacco, 

cotton, and garden produce, while we hold out every induce- « 
ment ‘to the tribes beyond our boundary to. abandon their 

ant restless life, and tnrn to trade and barter.” 
Mingled with the motley population of Shans, in the helt of 
country south-west of Yunn, is one element of which we may. 
‘the increase in the neighbourhood of Bhamd and Man- 
dalay with great satisfuction. I refer to the Chinese, who, 
‘having left their country as emigrants from the Eastern ports, 
have gradually establislied themselves as coolies, cultivators, and 
traders along the const of the Malay Peninsula from Singapore 
to ‘and so up the Irrawaddy to the very spot to which 
‘we nro hoping their brethren will come overland to meet and 
trade with them. 





















“To the obstacles arising out of this political chaos existing out= 
side Western China, we may add the utter disruption of society” 
within it, the eonsequence of Civil war. In 1855 the Province 
-of Yunun rose in rebellion, and sustained its independence 
under a Mussulman governor until 1873. Daring the period 
‘of this rule, bands of marauders, under petty chief’, devastated 
the country on the frontior, and hurried the few unfortunate 
traders that crossed their path to an extent which threatened 
to annihilate all trade. 

If Tali, the citadel capital of Westorn Yunnan, to which almost 
all the routes converge, be, as has been supposed, the Yachi of 
Marco Polo, the character and religious beliof of its inhabitants 
‘haye been for centuries in opposition to thatof the rest of China, 
Writing in 1595, ho describes them as w mixture of * idolatrous 
natives, Nestorian Christians, and Turks” During the Inst few 

‘of Sultan Soliman’s independence, ‘Tali was the contre and 
eyo the reba power. Soon ater the outbreak of the rebel 
Iman troops attempted to push their sucoesies 
‘outhwands, But ot wti's ropa fom he Tooabm 
tung, and’ retreated, Inying waste the towns of 
‘Yunnan Sen, For ten years the rebel power was 


fi 


t 


to 
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northern portion of Yunnan. It was wt this time, just as fresh 
exertions were being made to extend it southwards, and we our- 
solves were ‘to believe that the rale wns permanently 
‘established, that it suddenly collapsed, Mr. Margary, wri 
from Tulifoo, on the 18th December, announced his entry int 
that town, with the sanction of the authorities of Imperial 
Olina, am elated,” be writes, at my sures; have 
opened ifoo, and vanquished the «1 wm which guar 
tea! In 0 former Totter he had. given a bad picture of the 
lation produced by the lovg protracted war. 

We comielnow to the natural features of the eountry we are 
tocross. The plateau of Yunnan, which is betweon 6000 and 
6000 fect above the sealovel, is intersected by streams which, 
in their course, acquire the names of the Irrawaddy, the Sal- 
‘ween, the Menim, the Mékong, and the Sonkoi.. To the north 
are tho huge barriers of “territe snow-clad mountains” (as they 
are termed by the only Englishman who has probably evet 
crossed them), which preclude all ordinary intercourse between 
China and Tibet. 

Having thus noticed the general condition of the conntry and 
‘the people we haye to deal with, I will mention, in an order 
from west to east, the routes that have been attempted or pro- 
posed. ‘Theso routes are very numerous, but may be divided 
Into thirteen groups — 

1. Cooper's project for entering ‘Tibet from the Bfahma- 








putra, 
2. Prom Sadia on the Brimapatea to Bhaawé: 
3, Route from Calcutta to Bhamé via Munipoor. 
4, Akyab route to Mandalay 
8, The Irayaddy ron to 
{prye’s route from Rangoon to Kiang Hung. 
T. Hout through Tngoo to Rangoon by eanal and ral 
& Various routes starting from Moulmein, 
9. The valley of the Menam, 
10, The Mékong. 
11. The Sonk 
22 The Siang. act 
13. attempts from ae to march directly westward 
on Taliog and Bhat, - 
First in this order we come upon the track of a very indefa- 
figabe labourer in tho establihment of traderontes. In 1810 
fr. ‘1. T. Cooper, who had beon struck on a previous visit fo 
‘Titet with the opening that country offered to the tea-plunters 
of Assam, determined to proceed by the way of the 
putra to the southern borders of Tibet, at the extreme east, of 
Which he hoped to find means of turning south and getting 
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through Tuli to Burmab. Passing up the Brahmaputra as far 
is Tebrony curh, Mr. Cooper skirted the river among the Mishmee 
Hills until, prostrated by fever at Puna, he was compelled to 
retrace his steps and abandon his design. 

Other projects have been formed, nnd attempts actually 
mdr, to reach China from Assam by the more southerly routes 
from Sudiya, on the Brahwaputra, ‘Those desirous of following 
in detail the steps taken by order of Government for this pur- 
pose, will find much that will interest them in a selection of 
Papers regarding the * Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah,’ 
ited at the Benge! Secretariat Press in 1878. In the year 
482, Mess. Wileox and Boulton, starting from Sudip, passed 
along the valley of the Nam Lang to the town of Mantchi, the 

L-waters of the Irrawaddy. ‘They wero unable to reach any 
point eastward of Mantchi, and though within 20 miles of the 
meridian at which tho survey of the Jesuit missionaries of 
Yunnan had just terminated, were compelied by the jealous vigi- 
Jance of the Burmese authorities to return without having been 
able to traverse the intermediate space, The subsequent re 
searches of these officers, together with those of Captains Bedford 
and Newville, have done much, however, to dispel the mist 
‘that had previously rested on that local 

‘Phe route suill to be most in favour with the Culeutta mer 
chants is that which it has been proposed to make in a direct 

~ line from Dasea through Sylhot and Munnipoor to Bhamé, OF 
all these routes iaving Caleutta for their base, wo may safely 
say that they are premature, and can ouly be usefully sur 
veyed when Bhamé, the point for which they all make, has 
become the end of a road which is clear of obstructions into 
China, 

The same remark applies to Chittagong, which, althon, 
favourably situated in other respects, has too little selene 
‘an effectivg part as a terminal port. 

‘Tho pretensions of Akyab have been strongly unged, and the 
Socicty is indebted this evening to.a publiospiri 
tho mercantile community of that port for the map before it. 
Mr. J.O. Hay-thas sums up, ia letter recently addressed to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 
tho advantages of his route—that. the line from Akyab 
maar is the shortest; that Akyab is the finest port in 
et ngal; that the line will pass through a 

‘coal and iron, and producing cation, to 
Bey in iting’ the exvellenee 
fear that for tho present, and until the route by way. 


mn is into successful operation, 
Sermadoung Sly the loves past nck aoe 
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height, will cause tho’consideration and the claims of Alsyab to 


"We bomo next to the Iruvaddy, with its ports of Bassoin 
and Rangoon. The adoption of either of these ports is a mero 
detail in the Bhamé scheme, and I shall consider it therefore 
‘with reference to Rangoon, The ronte by the Irrawaddy fol 
Tows the course of that river from Rangoon to Bhainé, a dise 
‘tance of between G00 and 700 miles, and passes thence by wa 
of Manwyne ond Momein, or Tengyechow, to Talifoo. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the last Adniinistrative Report, issued | 
‘the Local Government of Burmab, set out the reasons for whi 
this route has been selected for its support. 

“Sinep the suppression of the Panthay rebellion, the com 
‘merwial_ intercourse between the province of Yunnan and Bhamé 
is steadily increasing, und the Chincso firms in Rangoon ate 
establishing branches at the last-named mart. ‘The Burmese 
Government soem inclined to run their steamers between Man- 
dalay and Bhamd; and, indeed, from all sides it is a) 
that this ronte, the traditional western entrance into China, is 
destined to develop far beyond its condition at any previous 
Point in istry. ‘The Rangoon and Terawnday State Railway, 

for the construction of which sanction has been accorded by her 
Majesty's Secretary of State, comes most opportnnely as the 
most fitting exhibition of tho determination of Government 
to take in hand the thorough establishment of rapid and 

direct communication between the coast and the great i 
te town of Bh 6, which starting- f the 

the town of Bhamé, which-serves as the starting-point of 
route, ison the left bank of the Irrawaddy. If traition is to 
be trusted, the place has before now been the scene of busy 

lish trade. From inquiries on the spot, Mr. Bayfield was. 
i to consider there might be truth in the popular tradi« 
ttion, which identifies an old ruin a day's march to the north-east 
with a factory established by the English somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, as early as the seventeenth century. 

this route, as fur as Bhamé, may be said to be all that eam 
be desired. ‘Tho steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
make the joumey from Rangoon in nino days and retam in 
four. ‘The difficulties of the route consist, ax we have learned 
by experience, in the liability to attack by’the tribes 
on it botwoen Bhanié and Momein. If Major Sladen, who 
good opportunities of judging, is to be relied on, 130 miles of 
railway between Bhamé and Mémein would effcetually tap the 
Tesourcesof Yunnan.” The direct distance between Blam and 
‘Momein is given at 122 miles, so that the railway spoken of, if 
feasible, could not be said to be one of uncommon deviation. 
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Beyond Momein we need hardly trouble ourselves with the 
question of communication, that town being couneeted with the 
principal towns of China by paved rouds, 

‘The history of the two expeditions we have despatched by 
this route is well known, Major Sladen’s expedition in 1808 
was for a long time detained by the hostility of a Kachyen chief 
in Ponsee, a village 10 miles westward of Manwyne, In Man- 
‘wyne itself he was hospitably received, and was weleomed by 
‘the Mussulman Governor in Mémein, at that time in rebellion 
against China. From that point he retraced his steps, and no 
further action was taken until the expedition of tho present 
Yeur, organised under Colouel Browne. ‘The history of this 
expedition, after its starti at present but iniperfectly 
Imown. It wasattacked at Manwyne by Chinese and Kachyens. 
‘Mr. Margary, a member of it, was killed. ‘The rest of the party 
returned inimediately afterwards to Rangoon. 

‘The next route is that which leaves the Inmwaddy at Man- 
dulay, the present capital of Burma Proper, an Pasting 
easterly along the valley of the Myit-nge, goes through Theebo 
and iets to the Salween, which it crosses at Konglong, 
theneo along the valley of the Nanting to Shunning and 
Talifoo. Tt was by this route that Colouel Browne originally. 
intended to have proceeded on his mission to Talifoo. It is 
traversed by numbers of tmders every year, and being further 
from the dreaded Kachyens, has the reputation of being sufer 
than either of the routes north or south of it. ‘The eastern 
bank of the Salween, throngh which this route runs, enjoyed 
during the existence of the Panthay kingdom an excellent 
reputation for order. A. party of Panthays, who visited Moul- 
mein in 1870, enlarged much on the tranquillity of this route. 
One of them, in speaking to me of it, threw down his wallet, 
and sud, * There, I wonld leave itso in any part from Kianyna 

foungting.” 

OF the Sprye route, from Rangoon to Kiang Hung, no one 
who reads the records of the Mékonye expodition ean doubt that 
its terminal point in China is ‘advuirably selected. ‘Tho 
obstacles offered by the character of the country are, however, 
Very great. In his report to the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
metee, Mr, Findlay, who has been gre travellon in Barmaby 
pices bicsolt as cided adverse to it om the score 

ies of construction, “I have seon,” ho says, “ some= 
fag 'f the county through which this (i he all from 
se harm omy lta lap 
assurince, that a is for railway is 
seal Sete Promising ay enterprise 

“The line proposed would have to cross four great rivers, the 
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tho Salween, the Menam, and the Mékong, or Great 

no one can say how many tributary streams, 

‘tis, the valleys of these rivers are separated from each 

other by numerous ranges of hills, which, in some places, 

iizht be more properly called mountains—frequently remark- 

able for their stecpness—covered with jungle to their summits, 
and utterly uninhabited, or, if at all, most sparingly 0. 

* Thave no hesitation in saying, from what I have heard and 
seen'of the country in question, that the scheme is in every 
‘Point of yiew impracticable, even if the valleys were much more 
thickly inhabited than thoy are. I would farther observe, that 
sree ever sine China from era eas md it Ms! 

following, as far as possible, one of the valleys of the great 
iver, ond that iin in ain to think of doing a0 by repilate 
ing the sivilities offered by these, and attempting to drive a 
Wray aorone ‘them in spite of every natural difficulty and 








J should pass over the Sittang altogether as a trade outlet, 
snar it not Yor tho measures now in oasvomplation by the Local 
Government to draw off the vory considerable trade of Tongoo, 
on the north-east frontier of Britistr Burma, by a canal and 
railway to Rangoon, The river itself ean never bo ntilised for 
‘our purpose, since, owing to the peculiar formation of the head 
of the Gulf of Martaban, it és subject to a tidal bore which 
renders the Sittang unapproachable from the sea, ‘The tidal 
greek, moreover, which connects the Pegu River with the 
Sittang being open only at spring tide, the Shan trader at 
Tongoo, only 160 miles irom Rangoon, finds himself as distant 
from his market as the Chinaman st Bhamé, which is 700 
miles from 

Leome next to Moulmein on the Salween (or, as it is called 
in China, the Loo-kisnz), This river, as you will sea by. the 
‘map, runs precisely in the direction of the traffic we are desirous 
of attracting. If the river were navigable thronghout, or if its 
efciensies could bo supplemented by canals, or if & nulway 
could be run along its banks, the question of the best route 
from Tali to the sea would soon be decided, Tt is unfortunately 
vavigable only for about 120 miles from the pont of Ambar, 














where the navigation is interrupted by the falls of the Kyodan, 
the height of Which is about 30 feet inthe col Sr ce 
risi 





to this level in the rains, Beyond this point but little 
of this river is known to Europeans, “It is marked in the maps. 
as full of rocks and rapids, but these obstaoles have been put 
in mostly from hearsay and by conjecture, since, notwithstand 
ing the despatch of several parties with a view to its explora- 
tion, the upper part of the Salweon has not been visited by 
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‘any one competent to survey it. I have been assured by the 
natives from the neighbourhood of Moné, that it ix navigable 
many days’ journey between that town and Dabgwingeik, 





‘The routes of the exploration parties of O'Rile 3 
Barkas, 1856-75, Wation, Sconce, and O'Riley, 1809-45 and 
‘Watson and Fedden, 1864-5, will be found on the map annexsal 
to the papers relating to M'Leod and Richardson's famous 
missions, which I shall notice direotly. 

‘The notice by the Local Government in its Report of the trade 
route leading from the Siamese Provinces on the Upper Cam- 
tdia through the tributary State of Zimmmay, o the 'Teansserin 
division of British Burmah, runs thus:—* Ben from the lower 
vines of China, produce finds its way by this route, aud it 
4s hoped that the commercial treaty lately entered into between 

i of Siam and the Government of India, to develop 
gulate the trade passing through Zimmay, may be 
attended with good results.” 

Thave spoken already of the well-established trade, which it 
isa matter of history was formerly carried on between China 
and the ports of Burinah. Tn the first-years of our occupation of 
the eastern part of what isnow British Barmah, itseemed as ifall 
We are now hoping for was actually made to our hands, Oara- 
vans of Chineso traders were at Zimmay, waiting only for an 
assurance of safo-conduct to visit our newly-acquired port. 
Gn ‘our part, the authorities at Moulmein were using every 
exertion to procure, by diplomatic negotiations with Siam, the 
quiet of the district through which the traders had to 

A writer in the ‘Moulmein Advertiser’ says:—* We believo 
that one of the objects of the mission is to remove the obstacles, 
which appear still to exist to the free passage of the Chinese 
overland caravans to Moulmein, ‘This is indeed a most ime 

tant object, and one that should not be lost sight of, ‘The 

ilure of the attempt to reach Monlmein last year must have 
tended greatly to discourage all futuro endeavours, and if, as 
is sup) hero exists a jealousy of this intercourse on the 
of the neighbouring Slian States, it ean only be overcome 
the presence of a British officer furnished with a royal onder 
for a free and unmolested to the Chinese. “We can 
Srarcely expect, after what has happened, £0 sao the Chinese — 
oes is tame, but we trust all impediments will be removed 
joumeys.” = 

After stating that Dr. Richardson had been selected for tho 
rmision, the writer proceeds — ‘ 

“Dr, Ri is so well known the Shan States 
that wo feel convinced, sold he’ succood | thom 
direct from the capital of Siam, furnished with orders for the 
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of all impediments to tho journey of the Chines, we 
Tiny thom Hore at tho close of the next year in conifer 
numbers, and it may be eventually that Moulmein will 
‘an emporiuin for the export of tea. Captain M‘Leod. 
‘it extensively cultivated between Kiang-Tung and Kiang 
whence it is carried into the Chinese Provinces . . .” 
“the interesting ‘Papers reluting to the route of 
W. ©, M'Leod from Moulmein to the frontiers of Chi 

the route of Dr. Richardson on his fourth Mission to the Shan 
Provinces of Burmab,’ printed by order of the House of Com- 
Gare, 12-1869, we fad secords of journeys by the offcers of 
British Burmab, which, neither for extent nor importance of 
results, have been since ever equalled. 

Pitnind.= ways Dr. Richardeon, deteribing what he saw af 
Zimmay, in 182, “the caravan of Chinese traders consisting 
of 200 mules and horses, Three hundred more were said to be 
Bt Moung-Nen, where ootton is abundant. They had arrived 
in the country a considerable time before me, and wore. pre- 
‘paring shortly to retam home. Thad a good deal of conversa= 
tion with two lieads of caruyans, who secred to be intelligent 
eaterpisng charactors They sail they hd log entertained 
the idea of visiting Moulmein, and now that ‘wore invited 
to do 0, ani were assured of protection, they would undoubtedly 
do.so next season, the present one being too far advanced 10, 
allow of their increasing their distance from home, ‘Thay 
oqestol that an interproter should amest them at Zimmay 

from their repeated requests that he should be at Zimmay 
in November, in order to accompany them down, I feel con- 
Mee eetthis poole will be at Moulmein before the end of 
ea 
disposition of the chiefs through whose territory the 
caravans would have t0,pass, De, Richardcon spenes of ax most 
favorable. “I fonod;” he says, “no ditiulty: whatever, im 
obtaining their consent to their eae ‘through the country- 
No objection war ever hinted, nor have 1 reason to expect that 
‘any will hereafter arise.” 

‘As to the conditions under which, if we are successful, our 
first trade in this direction will probably be carried on, the 
remarks made by Richardson on the caravans he fell in with on 
this occasion have much interest for us, 

“The imports by these caravans consist of and iron 
vessels, silk (raw and manufactured), stains, gold and silver 
thread and lace, musk, walnuts, carpets, and vernilion, ‘They 
export from the Shan country, cotton, ivory, aking, and horns. 
‘From the information which I could col the caravans: 
assombled at Moung Koo, distant from Zimmay about two 
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months’ journey. Their goods are conveyed by mules, and they 
would appear to travel rapidly, as they asserted they would 
not be more than twelve days from Zimmay to Moulmein. 
‘They allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. If a 
man fall sick, or is disabled, he is left behind ; ‘and if one dies, 
they donot even stop to bury him, but cover his body with a 
cloth, and continue their route:” 

‘Tho most important of theve oflcial journeys, however, wo far 
48 our present purposo is concerned, was that of Captain 
M‘Leod, who, crossing the ‘Thong-yeen in December, 1836, 
actually reached the frontier of China at Kiang Hung, on the 
western banks of the Mékong. Beyond this point all attempts 
to progress were unavailing. He was told, if he insisted upon 
going on, the sulject must bo referred to the King throngh the 
customary channels, and an answer might. be expected in about 
year. ‘Though within five marches of China, Captain M-Leod, 
Knowing he would apply to the Court of Pekin in vain, deter- 
mined on returning to Moulmein, and lof Kiang Hung’ on the 
Zlst Mare. His return was fur more expeditionly performed 
than his journey outwards, He reached Kiang-tung on the 
Sst, and found that orders had arrived from Muné, not to 
= ‘him to proceed ntl intsuctions had! arived from pee 

iting Iiang-tang on the 4th Apri, he arrived at Zimma 
on tho 19th, The authorities at Zinmoy ultimately refvwad 

srinit our merchants to proceed by the road. travelled by Cup- 
M'Leod ; for such was their hatred of the Burmese that 
‘they would hold no communication with them, The Ohineso 
even, who were on terms of amity with both nations, found 
themselves compelled to travel on the eastern bank of the 
Mékong, over high mountains, where the territories of Kiang: 
Hung ailjoined those of Monng-Nan, one of the Shan States 
teibatay, to Siam, ee 
na Zimxoay, which he left on May 11th, M'Leod deviated 
from his former route, travelling. seven days in w southerly, 
direction, which bronght him to within two stages of the town 
of Labong, where he crossed the Mépiu, and, striking. off to the 
westward, reached the 'Thong-yeen in fiv 
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‘extent of the trale that now actually exists between the 
ccspurs of Batsh Burmab andthe faterioe wil T thin, or 
pri those who are not acquainted with the subject by personal 

ion. Twas by Aga Synd, one of the leading 
tative merchants of Moulmein, that the value of the piooe 

‘With which our hardy visitors, the Shan pedlars, tradge 

to their homes yearly, is not less than a Inc (10,0002), 
while le Suattes merchants had assured me that it 
Purely falls below 30,0001, or two-thirds our, entiro imports of 
this class, The amouut varies, no doubt, within Jarge limits 
Under favourable conditions, that is to say, when tranquillity 
prevails upon cur frontiers, it attains considerable dimensions, 
Mhile disturbances have an ¢qually powerful effvet in the oppo- 
site direction, 

Tt is extremely difficult to obtain anything like trustworthy 
statistics with reference to the primitive trade thus carried ox, 
the traders being apprehensive that if their profits were known 
ta the Government, they would be subjected to taxation. . ‘Tho 
piuinber of Shan residents, both in Rangoon and Moulmein, is 
very Jange, augmenting and decreasing in proportion to, the 
tmiquillity of the tines. ‘The-numbers stood for Moulmeiu as 
high ax 4859 in 1855. "Oning to tho tronbled state of the 

{jucent territory of Karennee, it fell shortly after to 968. 

Thinking it might be of interest, I have brought with mo 

silk and copper, which were bongh¢ into Monlmeln, som 
four years. ago, by a'party of twenty-eight men, who had jour 
zee thither for @ tees of ninety days, I sent some ol 
silk to Calcutta, and mentioned. the price at which it bad beet 
sold in the Movimein bazaar. ‘The quality was unknown in tho 
Galeutta market, but the price was said to be very low. I may 
mention as giving some key to the question of price, that the 
ieee of copper before you, which is I belioye of greatordntrinio 
‘value, was the exchange amoug these primitive people for an 
anna (134). The hardy habits of the party of traders I am 
speaking of, were such as, even in a country where great sim 

icity of life prevails, to excite surprise. ‘They slept durin 

ir stay with us in the open air, their i 

Daskets stacked round ina ettcle, after the style in whieh, 
they informed us, they biooacked nightly dating their ng 
wanderings, Ons of the officers of the British India Steamers, 
who accompanied me to visit them, said he felt confident from 
their general appearance that they wore natives of ‘Tonquin, 
ud this opinion was subsequently confirmed to me at home by 
Mr. Cooper, who suid he was familiar with the kind of silk they 
brought. As I was known to take much interest in such mat 
ters, the arrival of Shan traders that had come from extraor 
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inary distances was usually announced to me by the Burmese; 
when’ possible I paid the people a visit, and endeavoured to get 
What information T could from them as to their routes. On the 
occasion of the traders Iam speaking of coming in, I was called 
to seo “Chopstick Shans,” and found that half of them disposed 
Of thir fod ia this fashion, ani the other in the memnor poral 
with Burmese, On inquiry, it turned ont that the little come 
any was composed of two parties, who had come from different 
quarters, and met at abouts month's march distant from Moul- 
in. ‘Their rontes are shown on a map made by themsclves, 
Thave brought with me this evening. 
¥g of this and other similar maps, Tam reminded of « 
ty of the Shans which hasnot, L think, hitherto revefved 
atte It is their almost instinctive recognition of time, 
direction, and distance—the result, no doubt, of a wandering 
life. ‘The maps exhibited, andl which I have much pleasure in 
Presenting to this Society, have almost all been drawn by these 
Pedlars themselves, usually in the verandah of my own house, the 
ly assstanco they roccived being that of the interpreters and 
Jookers-on of their own parties. ‘Those on tracing-cloth are copies 
Kindly made for me by the Surveyor-General of India, Colenel 
‘Thuillier, in return for the originals, which, tomether with a est 
Gfxalaable and elabors maps which Mr. MacCull, of ald 
indlay’s, was good enough to wiv me soon after my arrival in 
Moulmein, Thad presonted to the Government of alin 
As an instance of the great distance traversed. by Shan 
traders I may mention the party of 54 men who wero visit 
Mouluein at the timo that the late Viceroy, Lord Mayo, wie 
making his tour of inspection in 1872. Htis Lordship spent 
early an hour before embarking in examining these mea, he 
Proved to be Punthays, who, starting: from Maingshai ia Chins, 
enched Moalnain afte a journey of 100 ayn, by way of 
Mhoi-neo, Tonge, and Mariah. ‘They had in ailk 
and gold-thread to Theinnee, where the Sought 100 horses, 
hich they brought on to dete be had, 
socording to their acoonnt passed through towns of orden ie 
Ge. _Oue great step will’ have been taken for the security of 
the traders, and the accommodation of the trade by this rete, 
hea we have bridged tho Attaran, Tho scheme has often 
Paen contemplated; ‘and the bridge proposed, ae you may see 
‘the accompanying map, is of very modest diaronsione 
‘Tho next route in order, as we move eastward, is that of the 
Menam. ‘This river is exceedingly difficult of navigation and 
Bangkok, tho capital of Siam, its port, has enough tn 
iy the conditions of a great oversea trade. I shall not tay, 
therefore, to consider the prospects of this rout, but content 
2 Fy 
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‘recording the fact that on the 4th January, 1873, 
aoe rita reorided between the Government of Sim and 

‘Government of India for the protection of life and propery 
wee State of the Chief of Zimmay, through which the 
traffic of Moulmein from China has to pass. The treaty 
Provides for the repression and punishment of robbers and 
Fiarauders, 


“The route next in onder castward—a very promising one, if 
we ji of it by the map—is that of the Lan San Kiang, or 

‘Whe merits of this route were recently tested by an 

ion, tho most memorable and instructive sn ae ' 

of exploration. ‘The exploris \ y the 
Gontander of a French gunbset Taft Saigon in Juno, 1806, 
fand after a visit to Pnom-peng, the new capital of Cambodia, 
Yogan thoir arduous journey towards China. On the second 
day after leaving Prom-peng tho navigation became imprac- 
ficable for the gunboat, and the party had to proceed in canoes. 
Had the object of thie expedi ion bean only to test the navi 
Uility of the river, it might have ended its labours here, for the 
river was fall of rocks, dangerous even for canoes, ‘They 
severed, however, with the greatest gallantry. Days and weeks 
went by, and they continued their slow and perilous . 
Provisions began tn fail. Several of the party wero ill. ‘The 
guards became mutinous, and, in addition to all this, the floods, 
against which they had to struggle, were at times so violent 
that the boatmen found no other means of progress possible 
except that of clinging to the bank and pulling themselves 
along by the trees and bushes. “Our hold on the bank ance 
lost,” says De Carné, “the boat would be swept away by the 
current like a straw.” 

‘he observations of the writer of the interesting narrative of 
this exploration ure so-valuable with roference to the very points 
‘30 bro oso of daterilatagy Guat T capret io Ws msl 
give even the shortest summary of them. ‘They include cae, 
jul notes of the degrees by which the language, character, ald 

political proclivities varied a2 thoy went on, until at Ham-ga 
they arrive at veritable Chins, find wellconstructed bridge 
and see women with erumpled. focs, Before they reached that 
spot they lad terrible sufferings to encounter, and at times 
inst have almost despaired of their undertaking, At Bassak 
M. de Carné compares the relations of the potentate of that dis- 
trict with Bangkok to those of the Shan States of Barmah with 
Mandalay, and comes to the conclusion that the real polities of 
“the King,” as heis called, is to profess allegiance to Siam, and 
do exactly as he pleases; ‘a description which would suit, more 
or less accurately, a vast number out of the innumerable tribes 
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scattered over this unknown country. ‘The work is written 
with patriotic fervour, and records the dismay that came over 
the party when, weatied with a long day's work, thoy heard 
near Vien-Chan that before them was another exploring purty, 
and thut an English one. ‘Tho next report announces the party 
as coming down the river, and the wearied Frenchmen prepare 
a hospitable welcome, When the “English flotilla” heaves in 
sight, they find that their laurels aro in no danger. Tt turns 
‘out to be the equipage of u Batavo-Dutehman, lund-surveyor 
and architoct to his Majesty the King of Siam, “Above Paklay, 
in 18° y, lat, tho party passed over the boundary of old Dutch 
explorations, and fousid themselves literally in lerra incognita. 
The river at this spot, ML de Oarné says, takes a bend for nearly 
200 miles duo west, « direction altogether contrary to that re 
resented on thebest maps. At Luang Prabang they discharged 
Bo pions offes of erotng a monumest aiee ree are 
famous ani much lamented traveller Henri Mouhot. 

Shortly afterleaving Loung Prabang the party had an oppor- 
ity of setiling a point on which geographers had di 
‘The Menam and the Mékong, namely, were known to approach 
each other very closely in this region, and it was supposed. that 
they actually coalesced. A point of observation “was soon 
tained frot which it was seen that where they wero nearest 

were i i 


a 
Stree 
guage had undergone a change, but the Laotian interpreter was 
sil able to perform his functions. At a later stage the party 
had to depend for their communicati with the authorities on 
the written character of the country, with which these Anmamnite 
attendants were familiar. ‘This iention of ‘written ehavsctee 
reminds me of a circumstance that oceurred when, in 1870, a 
ty of Pauthays wer paying a visit to ua at Mostacin 
ing asked to writo their names, some of them wrote then in 
Chinese and some in Burmese characters, using the latter not 
for tho sate sounds as they represent in in fot, with 
80 little resemblance to them as to ‘induce me to believe that 
‘they had adopted them arbitrarily. Besides and 
‘physical conformation, there were other than outward. by 
lh the party were ‘able 80 gaugo th extent of Barmis ite 

flusnes in these i AE Luang Prabang the travel 
notied the provalones of Sibi of ‘fom 
‘the waist ang, Practice which procared for ine 
the old Dutch geographers the 


peas ee rit 
title of *' lie 

At Paleo M. di “invited” from 
‘Tanna contin ie journey tat ae Nolet 
as 
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ing this invitation, which was intended as a command, M. de 
Taree ‘on to'Siemlap, in the Stato of Muang-Yu, and 
here ities thickened on him. The ay balay ee 
height, and carriage transport was not to be had except at me 
seetata rater The perty, however, gallantly. struzeled ony 
though euch member of it was wenkenod by fever, dizzy with 
copious doses of quinine, and faint by the constant bleeding by 
‘the leeches, which form so terrible « scourge in Indo-China. 
Shoeless and tagged, the party arrived at last, across muddy 
Plains and raging torrents, at Sicwlip, 

‘At Muang-yong ML. de Lagréo experienced the consequences 
Seberang OA ena of ie Bi daobe te an 
;. ‘The governor: -youg declared it impossible 

guilty of such. ill Heel ‘Syuld be allowed to ‘pass, and 
Aide Lingrée had to retraco his steps to Kiang-tang, leaving 
his party at Muang-yong. His reception by the ‘Tsaubwa was 
ie dad courteous. No further cbstaclea were interposed to 
continuance of his Pte and the whole party re-asictie 
ed at Moang-yong. Here they were provided with bouts, im 
which they coutinued their journey down the Namloi. Crossing 
4 range of hills into the valley of the Nam-ga, they then came 
next to the town of Muang-long, in th ‘Hong State, The 
party were congratulating themsely: fieir improved pros- 
3, when a letter arrived from Kiang Hung with orders that, 
if the Europeans arrived, they were to retum at once by the 
way, thay. ed. como. For. this unexpected: and oppareatly 
arbitrary interruption to their progress it turned out that they, 
‘wore indebted to an excess of zeal for their safety on the part of 
their own countryman, the Vicar Apostolic of Yunnan, ‘Thinking 
it highly dangerous for them to prosecute their journey, that 
funet ‘had addressed a letter to the Viceroy of Yunnan, and 
induced that official to send a similar letter to Kiang Hung, 
and had been construed by the latter as a prohibition to 
the Pek) enter China. The mistake having been explained, 
the eee erossed for the last time 1200 miles from its 
mouth; and the precipitous hills which separate the plains of 
‘Yunnan from the river having been surmounted, the 
themselves, on the 13th of Getober, 1867, sixteen mont 6 
they had let con, in sight of the Jong-looked-for Esmok in 
Yunnan, The suburbs were in ruins, the result af thecivil war 
then raging. From the accounts which he received here of the 
state of Upper Yunnan, M, de Lagrée judged further adyance in 
tho basin ‘of the Mekong (here called the Kitching Kiang, ot 
“River of the Nine Dragons”) impracticable, Tho condition 
of his party was now almost desperate. Their exchequer Was 
all but empty. They were shocless and in rags, and the health 
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ofall seriously impaired hy the privations they had undergone. 
‘They had nd interpreter, and had to communicate with the 
authorities through their Annamite attendants, who still under- 
stood the written characters though not the language of the 
country. On leaving the basin of the Mékong the expeition 
directed its steps towards the Sonkoi, which it struck at the 
town of Yueng-kiang. Here better days awaited them. Through 
Southern Yunnan the passport of Prince Kung insured for them 
cverywbero a hospitable Foception, and guards aud carriage 
ere placed without payinent at thelr disposal, ‘The country 
is described as fully meriting all the eulogies it has received, 
and the weary waylarers declared the scenery reminded them 
of Provence, ‘Tho cultivation was everywhere admirable: 
while pine-forests, and mines of salt, coal, ron, and othermetals, 
gave everywhere tokens of national wealth. 

For upwards of a month M. de Lagrée traversed the southern 
portion of Yunnan, visiting the large cities on his way to the 
provincial capital, Yonnan-Sen. The officials everywhere received 
the party courteously, and the worst they had to suffer was 
from the intense and inconvenient eariosity of the Popalace as 
to the habits and customs of the “foreign devils,” who wero 
now for the first time seen in Yunnan in their national costumes 
At Yunnan-Sen the party was sumptuonsly lodged and enter- 
tained, ad hero they had the pleasure of meeting with their 
own countrymen in the person of French Jesuit i 
of Yunnan, ‘The Governor violently IM. de Lagrée's 
project of visting Talfoo before embarking on the Yangtse for 

changbai. He could not believe that any one could wish to 
isit the head-quarters of rebellion without being in I 
With the rebela The nddress of MM. do Lagrés triumphed: at 
last over this opposition, and, fosised with a letter from the 
Grund Mufti of Yunnan-Sen to the Sultan of Tulifoo, the 
started once more on their adventurous journey. ‘The route it 
‘was thought best to adopt was a somewhat circuitous one through 
the sout of Szo-chuen. They would thus approach 
‘Talifoo through a tract which, by the common consent of the 
rebels and Imperialists, had been left neutral ground, in order 
that the commeree of the Yangtze-kiang should not ‘be inter 


‘The party ut length reached the valley of the Ys 
i ‘wore Noel ‘eeived at Tongchnen Bers 


Lagrie became s0 ill as to be unable to Lear 
ono of the doctors with im, the reat ofthe choos ri, Meas 


























Garnier, ‘Thorel, and De Carné, started on the 30th 
January, 1868, for Talifoo. ‘Their way was Hweli, 
from which town they advanced boldly into the rebel States 


under the guidance of a Chinese Catholic priest, Pare’ Ln, who 
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conversed them in Latin, but « Latin, as De Carné cannot: 
PV aey Moree ie make yous fash 
on, ‘of robbers against whom they had been 
were not tobe seen. At every place whoro Museulman 
at svailed the letter of the Grand Mufti of Yunnan-Sen_ 


a cordial reception. At Pien-ho, their py 

set Chines Oat pre = 
Latin is declared to have been * absolutely unintelligible.” In 
‘the sume neighbourhood, however, they found a third (a French) 
Catholic priest who was most useful to them, Father Leguil- 
cher had been living in completo retirement, concealing: his 
Wwhereaboots as minch'as possible from the Musgalman authori: 
fies, whom he described as sanguinary and eruel tyrants, who, 
during the last ton years, had reduced the population of Yunnan 
Ty onehall At the sight of his countrymen ho courngoouly 
resolved to emerge from his retreat and accompany them to 
‘Tali as their interpreter. ‘Tho party had now to lament the 
absence of their politic leader, whose admirable tact and savoir 
Jaire had carried them safely’ through so many perils, Ap un 
fortunate fracas in the streets of Talifoo brought their stay to an 
end, ‘They had to retrace their steps to Hweli-chowen without 
exploring the city or the magnificent valley on which it is 
situated. To the French, therefore, belong the honours of 
having beon the first to reach the goal we have all along been 
aiming at, 

‘The expedition returning to Tong-chnen found that their gal- 
Jnnt eader hed grceumbod to disor produoed by th tole and 
exposure lergone in the course of his long and painful 
joumey, and the party descending the Yangtae-ktang, arrived 
With his remains, after an absenes of two years, at Saigon. 

‘The merits of the Sonkoi, which forms the next route, had, 
1s wo have seen, attracted the attention of Do Lagrée an, his 
Joumey of exploration of the Mékong, and it is to this xiver 
that the French have since the date of that exploration been 
chietly directing their attention. M. de Carué speaks of the 
‘capabilities of this river-ronte in tho highest terms. ‘The Civil war 
in Yunnan, he says, “has in effect obstructed the ancient channel 
fhough wich the produets of Yunnan flowed into the valley oe 
the Irrawaddy, and opposes new obstacles to the ing 
thatzoad between Oltaa and India which is being Re, for by 
tho English with more obstinacy than good fortune. When 
‘one reflects that what is now required is to, direct towards @ 
French possession the products of that vast region, hich, 
without including northern Lacs, embraces four of the richest 
provinees of China, and to open’ out to us markets where the 
consumers are counted by millions, it must be admitted that a 
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‘war of conquest and the opening of Tonqnin is a necessary result 
of our establishing ourselves in the six provinces of Lower 
‘Cochin China.” F 

‘The remarks of M. de Carné are endorsed in ie hee 
em contributed Byala esl Herr apres 
to ‘The Geographical Magazine’ of January, 1874. In an 
admirably aie and lucid résumé of the whole question of 
trade-routes into South-Western China, that 
unhesitatingly in favour of the Sonkoi, with 
Gapbuciiita headwaters: zr 4 

‘On the 25th of October, 1872, the expedition of the Sonkoi 
started from Hong Kong under the command of M. Dupuis, a 
merchant of Hankow, and M. Millot, a merchant of Shanghai, 
It consisted of two French gunboats and a steam launch, freighted 
by the Titai Mah of Yunnan with the materials of war. The 
expedition arrived off the mouth of the Sonkoi on the 9th of 
November, and moved up the river to Kecho or Hannoi, the 
septal of Tonquin, where it arrived on the 22nd of December, 
i Tonquin was found to be in a stat litic 
fusion, for the settlement of which M. Dupuis’ good offices were 
pit requisition and piace eventually restore. M. Dupuis 
left Hannoi on the 18th of January, and reached Lao Kai, the 
ee! city in pong, on the 20th of Beanies The Hong 

0g, eee the progress of the ition, 
state that during: Uaeniotine thaleevedi ion was in Tonquin 
the Europeans experienced the best reception from the. popa- 
lation, “who have the greatest desire to see the foreigners 
arsine to gpen their country and relieve them fom the oppret 
sion” of the mandarins, who are regarded “with the bitterest 
contempt, and the deepest hatred.” 

Eastward again of ull these routes is that by the valley of the 
Sikiang, with its seaport of Canton. This, as asaving of time 
‘or avoidance of perilous navigation, wo need hardly consider, 

With Shanghai we close the list of the ports of South 
Eastern Asia in any way suited for the reception of the produce 
of South-Western China. From this centre of commerce 
the attempts have not been few to the Yang-tze in its 
‘upper branches, aud wld to our knowledge of the 

direction. I have time only to speak of two. Of 

that has done the most, who has actually performed the feat, 
while others were nerving’ themselves for the attempt or reco: 
‘Yering from ee iason sunetect ot Siluity Ln a eet ‘Mr. 
;, attended only by his servants, let Shanghai last 

ptember and reached Bhamé in January of the present year. 

[ will not attempt the ric or the lament of this accom- 
plished traveller, in whom tenacity of purpose seems to haye 
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happily blended with affubility of manners as to con 
eae notoriously suspicious and jealous population, and 
eater Sie (iwith excoptions that only gave the zest of 
‘variety ie ‘enjoyment—to use his own words)—a “triumphal 

"have read in the papers many eloquent tributes 
To the meniory of Mr. Margary but I hardly know whether 
amy lave impressed me as conveying the sentiment we: should. 
entertain on such an doasion as ioribly asthe simple roman 
‘of the Secretary of this Society, Mr. Major, when I informed 
hhim of the sad occurrence, “Ha has left us’ a noble legacy in 
‘his example.” 

‘Tho last traveller I shall mention is the gentleman whose 
exertions at the opposite point of the compass first engaged 
our attention, Mr. it 'T. Cooper. Leaving ighai in 1868, 
Mr. Cooper on arriving at Ching-ta, the capital of Sae-chuen, 
‘assumed the native dress for the purpose of avoiding observa- 
tion, and struck into the only route now in use out of the three 
formerly travelled from China into Mongolia, tersinating at 
Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, His course was by way of Tu- 
tsian-loo and Batang Atensee and Weeseefoo, At the latter 
place be was imprisoned, and on his release returned to Shanglii, 
whenes he started for Calentta on his tour I have already 
deseribed. 

While at Ta-tsian-loo, per, writing to the editor of 
the ows,” thus expressed himself as to the 

roject in which Bhamé is considered the natural outlet for trade 
from the districts of the Upper Yang-tae. ‘The present 
trade,” he observes, “ between Chunking and Yunnan and 
Keweichau is only temporary on account of the closure of the 
Bhamé and Tali route, anid as sure as this route is opened s0 
surely will Burmal take to rself, the trade of these two Be: 
vinees; and if, as is probable, British merchants 
themselves at Ava, a rivalship for the trade of Sze-chuen be- 
‘tween China and Burmah seems almost certain, the result 
telling probably in favour of the latter both in ex 
imports. Trade by this route has flourished before without 
European enterprise, and as soon as it is reopened the trade 
between Hankow and Chunking will be lessened one-third.” 

One can hardly conclude the subject withont noticing, in & 
few words, the grandest of all the schemes for a direct route, 
viz, railroads such as Sir Macdonald Stephenson and others have 
proposed, either directly across Yunnan by Talifoo, ot following 
the route proposed to himself by Captain Blakiston in his 
attempt to reach ‘Tibet in 1860, vin, by leaving the Yang 

tao at the point at which it ceases to be navigable, and taking 
course us nearly west as the nature of the country 
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admit of, by Liki in Northern Yunnan to Sudiya on the * 
Brubmaputra. Tho missionaries report a very superior coale 
formation os covering in litle disturbed pontions the northern 
half of Yunnan, and spreading probably through the extent of 
fhe plateau ofthat province to its southern descent on the 
Sonkoi, on which M. Dupuis has ro iscovery of coal, 

T have now stated, to the best of my ability, the nature of 
the various routes, the incidents connected with’ their explorue 
tion, and the various opinions entertained of their mer 
sll bo happy if tho observations T hace made havo simpli 
‘the aubjeot for thoso who are intorested in geographical inquiryy 
and happier still, if they should be the means of 
of influence to visit Buimaab, IP any ab 
disposed, I would recommend them to visit the provisces In 
November and koop a wateh on the Attaran, Tt will noéd 
only a morning's drive from Moulmein town to bring thom foo 
Mo Woco at tho ferry of Nyoung-ben-seik wiih troops of aKa 
Shan. podlary by whom. Kegon Shinning, King 
Moungting, and Tali, bavo in all probability boon visited within 
tho yeur. “Seeing them, it is dificult not to look forward hi 
fully to tho time when the petty rill of commerce now filtor 
Ahrough every obstacle that a dsoganised and lnwlos county 
can prosent, will by the restoration of order awell into a 
stream of in trade, 

‘As will be readily understood, the task of | 
the limita of a short paper subject #0 wide 
routes from Western China has beon no easy 01 
‘ask indulgence on this ground for the necessary 
of the paper I have written on it, 
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By Jony Fonnesr, v.na.s* - 


[Uead, Apel 12th ond June 28th, 1878.) =: 


> ee 
Barons commencing my Report I will give a briof account of 
‘the reasons that induced the Government of Western . 
to undertake this Expedition ; and with that view I fart the. 
: E 
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gy dette information of His 
ee Wal inter ake En Pooley’ Ul 
ninnte on my proposition. 
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— “Water Asati Perth Jay 14 1972. 
et have the bonoar to lay tefore you, for the consideratiog of His 
; ‘Brealey the Governor, a project I huve in view for the further exploration 
a ‘Expedition, to start early next year from 
Tay, llow the Murchison to its tours, ed then coniue ia an 
"fast abd x. direction tothe Telegraph Line, now nearly completed between 
—Raaiaide and Pore Darwin ; after this we would either proceed north to Pore 
“Darwin oF south to Adelaide, 
7 Stthe party would consist of four white and two black amen, with twenty 
~ hortes; well armed and provisioned for at least six months, ‘The total cost of 
‘the Expedition would bs boat GOO, of which mim T hope to be abo to raise 
liy subscriptions about 2002. ‘The orses will be faraiahed by the seta, 
hoy bavg alee ec promi me 
“The geographical results of such an Expedition would, necessarily be very 
goat; it would be the fixshing stroke of Australian discovery; would be um 
Pees ae county’, and, if we are to place any weight fa the 








feed okt Gey ele ae hee 
ony taken ola ec runing edn he etl at 
Sipe 
* Baring tthe np of Attala yo wil buco tht the prope ale 
Weaver igh tastiou and og boo bata eee eT 
Mapreet eatlens tc caf bese a ea 
real ope my tego sed 
“Sino ete areely once at ahald Ts Excl feae 
ably enteritis proeron Tl be sat Peale 
Father inrmation ae ihe abject’ Om tw el 
trong youl bese bo sno nun pb 
‘ “T have, &e., 


“ To the Hon. Matcoum Faasen, ee 
‘Conmiainre Grows Lia 








Memorandum of His Excellency the Governor. 


és = Jy 20 1872 
* Mi, J- Forest in a mot yi sted mame, propos to ember a 0 
sndelaing tho dangers o€ Phil, though nat by ay tenes ee ato, 
would be outweighed by the advantages which might aceme to this colony, 
Zod otek woul certainly reais ins great extesona tage 

knowledge; should he sococed in this journey, his name will Bily gordown (0 
‘osterity as that of the man who solved the’lat remaining peobion in te 
atrlian continent aod, whatever may roe afer han hee hove teen 
‘the last (and certainly, when the means at his disposal ad the difBenlties of 
the anderaking ae cubtlend By uo rota te leat) ofthe tt Astral 








1onour to be sxinel by bien, abd most of the advantages, will ulti 
which is bis birthplnce; and, for my own part, I 
‘hal be vory prom that such » design aloud be cared out dusiog ay 2 
Of office. 1 wish that the means of the calsay wer nafeient to war Cb 
Governent in proposing to deray the entire cot of the ayadton, abd I 
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{Bik i enlN wdigac tothe elon fH Gi nts ot afl ed 
from public funds. 

a ese papers will be Iaid before the Legislature, and tbe Government will 
support » vote in aid should the Lagislature eoueur. 


‘The subject. was brought before the Legislative Council 
His Exeellenoy, and vesultod in a sum of A00L being 
towards the Expedition, 

Soon after this, three Expeditions from South Australia left 
the Telegraph Line, with nearly the same object in view; and, 
as they were first in the field, it was decided to our 
Expedition till March, 1874, in order, as His Excellency 
Governor Weld wisely said, that we should not be runing a 
rasp with the South Australians, but rather wait and benefit by 
their discoveries. 

Only ong of th three Expoitions vis, shat commanded by 
Major Warburton, succeeded in reaching’ the West Coast, bit 
g0 far to the north as not in any way to interfero with’ our 
Intended exploration. T therefore Tost no time in equipping an 
Ecpedition and, before leaving Perth, received the following 
outline of instructions for my general guidance: 

4 Westen Antal Serveyor-Oeera’ Of, 
“Sun, ‘Pert Luh Mara 187 
“The arrangements conectad with the party organlaed for the 
of on an the north-eastern: 
fitter sa heen pois ann fected farce advisn 
‘yoo generally in the objects and the intention of the Government in regard 


"The chet object of the Expedition isto obtain information - 
mmmeus inet of gountey frag whith flow he Marshes, Onsane Ake 
Burton, De Grey, Fitaroy, td other river falling into the sea on the western 
‘and northern shores of this territory, aa there are many good and reuonable 
Begins cane te her resent rom dts neler aon ae 
hte AO. 5, cmng fom the northwards by Starts Cdl 
covered tho Denison Plaine; and it may be that from the Ia of the Mtar= 
hlsoa River, going northwards, there nre to bo found, nent the heads of the 
Tivers above alluded to, many sich gray cases; and, loking at the 
Which has already attended the stocking of the cotntry to the 
Chatopion Bay, wd between the beads of the 
chison, it will be most fortunate for cur shep-farroerx 
oosiderable addition to the present known 
fai by thie meant ng ube the mineral recurs of he 
it eventuaily to light ion af val 
‘heanbject tells coe that the head of the Murchison 
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‘other land of Ophir. Seua 
mE Eine op this river ori Mount Goal to Sts sore, ao in tracing 
ther rvs to a from ct beaters detours nt be wads, Ue te: 
fally, your course will be north-east antl you ae with the Tropes will 

ir swith you to deed on your ‘ere is 
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\m farther inspection of the good country you may have 


there eto chooso whethur you wil go westward nd fall tack on 
Nil Day the De Grey ve coe Noninst Gay 
ee ter you mht range ea 9 
fo tho wera of Gmegerys Track. 
by see wheter oF ok Jou will go eastward to tho South 
I ae nj 00 nd dain cet ao all 
pls as the telegraph sation, taking either Watson's Creek. ur Dal 
Dieter at ock mv ian 200 sire hos te rca ou a 
jas qapping you do hie acolyte ring ae dw 
Telegraph Line ta Port Darwin ina mero agatellg povided ah aera | 








an be me ith the Sonth Avia 
f provisions at Daly Waters. 
in tho eveu o your gg to Port Dar, the pan probably wl to 
tal your equfpment Sad Nore, rcurtng eth jour fry By none bt a 
‘and In other matters of detail there ia no desire to fetter you, oF to prevent the 
IWope wo of your juyonnt x Tara Tally avary tha yor sole eject tn 
fa ith tat tin Gonecmeat—e ery oh stay 
To tedone 
mT hope thas tele 00 Invitro sal tae th ene of 
‘welcoming Colonel Warburton, and 1 have no doubt will be able to obtain 
oa eel Bo ET ejecta of Ue 2 ‘fit 
ring ow del gril on th objects ofthe Expedition, wil > 
ee st 
* Your party wll const of your as lade, Mr. Alexandr Piet Sate 
reyor tnd econ commaad Tunes Swechy” (eer cna 
aines Keonedy, and two. ative, ‘Tommy: Wiadleh, acd Storey, Plots 
snaking wx ta nome, ahd twenty boven The pacty ei Renal Resoh, 
Tuy by evry stant tn'your poner yo 





Goverutient to! have s supp 


















bazar a gus ver you il eleva wlan Mi 
n fevndly relations wich all the aborigitos you my fall da Withy hid AYO 
Wpomible, any collision with them, NY 
‘Tbe providons nod other wapplies alvady arranged for are calculated to 
Saree party for eight moots. ‘The Expedition wil start from Champion 
you will at ovce despatch by nea tho stores to bo obtained he 
shoald proceed orerland without delay. "You will be 
Yrotably able to chaser ears or raya to take most of your tmipedmenta from 
aldton, to Mr, Burger furtbeat ont-station on tho Murchion ¢ this will 
ate you. 200 mailed of jacking, asd husbind the strength of your hers fo 


“ Having tho assistance of Mr. Alexander Forrost aa St to the. 
"L's tach rensteanee Wore ta tomeneer Tae 8 
area aye pus: an ly by aking ial Serva al 
convenient times, and by sketc the natoral features of the country Jou 
Tau over, ad teh (0 oar geoph knowlege Ak ea 




















aatural Mistory specimens you ean collet and ‘will bo mot valuable 
inpgeng Ketan oe tone Raeea 
You will be good enough to get the agreement forwarded with this sighed 
2y the whole of the party. 
“Tam, ke, { 
Mee Teal i 


‘Tho members of the Expedition left Perth on the 18th March 
(after being wished God-speod and every success by the Acting : 
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wornor, Célonel Harvest), ani reached Champion Bay on the 
ith, from which place we intended making a final start on 
Ist April. On the 20th, 20th, and Slst, we were busy pro 
pon, our stores, shoeing horses, and starting a team with 
ieaviest of our baggage to a spot about 150 miles inland. 

April 1et.—We made a start at about 12 o'clock ; and, after a 
great, deal of trouble, horses running anoy and kicking aud 
Jumping, got fairly on the road, and reached Knockbrack, the 
Tesidence of Mr. ‘Thomas Burges, where we remained on the 
2nd, and the next day, which was Good Friday. On the 180), 
we ‘left a place called Poondarrie, having eighteen packe 
Troms, and free riding, and on the 22nd, inp at a granite 
hill called Bia, with a flue spring on ite north side, Got a 
view of Mount Murchison, which bore x. 7° , (mag.) from 


an 

‘On the 24th, we reached the Murchison River, and followed 
along up it, ‘Fino grassy flats, good loamy soil, with whites 
gums in tho bed and on tho flats. ‘Travelled about 14 miles, 
nd camped. Rother brackish water in the pools, Shot sovent 
ducks and eight cockatoos, Saw several kangaroos and emus, 

On Sith, coutinned up river for about 9 miles, and camped at 
a fine spring in the of river of fresh water, which I named 
Biaabeth Songs it's surrounded by salt water, and is quite 
fresh,” Windich shot an emu, and gonne ducks wero also shot. 
lhe gray cotey along the river} whitegums in Mats largo 
salt pools, 

‘On 28h (Tweeday, stil following up the river, fine pools for 
the first 6 miles, with numbers of ducks ia them. After tra- 
‘volling about 20 miles we lost the river, keeping too far to the 
east, and following branches which we mistook for the main 
stream: in fuct, the river spreads out over beautifully grassed 
plains for many miles. Fearing we should be without water, I 
pushed abead, and, after following a flat for about 6 milos 
got into the main river, where there were large pools of 
Water, Returning in all haste, as it was getting late, 1 could 
tt nd the party hey having’ track westward, 7 Es on ae 
frscka Shee Gerke aod tee to lowing them 2 miles, had to 
itup and camp for the night, tying up my hore alongside of 
Slight whan iloned of otal Sad ok ta rt A 

light, wl ywed on a c art 
encamped on the main branch of the river, with abundanes 
rackish water in the pools. Shot several cockatoos, 

Moy li-—Conmensed keeping wate, lat r 
eacl ‘ollowing up river, a lit Ss 
{br about 16 mailen. We ped ob a splendid gras fat ith 
1 fine large pool of fresh 
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water, 
ond ).—Stoered straight for Mount Gould, ¥. 58° m, 
Peeeteanee ua Front fot ne an eros ‘ood tat 
‘wo had unknowingly crossed tho rivor this morning. After 
‘examining tho chart I stecred south-east towards Mount Hale, 
Auth esikfag tho river, wo followed along it a short distance 
‘and eampod at somo brackish water. 

Bnd (Sunday).—Went to tho summit of Mount Hale in come 

iy with Pierro, and after an hour's hard work reached it; 
Fevas yory rough and dieu to roan, "The racks mere very 
magnetic, Tho view wus very extensive. ‘The whole count 
‘was on oxtonded plain. To the east, plaing for at least 3 
miles, whon broken ranges wore visible. Mount Gould to tho 
Nx. showed vory remarkably. Mount Narryer range, waa 
Visible. ‘To tho south only ono hill or range could be seen, 
Whilo to the south-east broken ranges of granite woro soon 
abent 90 malls tant: Monn, Hale i very ey and gen 
and ts composed of micacoous ion ore with brown hematite: 
it ia very oaguotiy rendering w compass usolew Returned 
out 1 d'sloak. 

4th (Monday).—Started at 9 o'clock, 
cust for 3 miles eame to jun 
when we got some fresh wi 
ol coom pan 





nd travelling north= 
on of river from Mount Gould, 
F and also mot two natives, who 
dus on We took the south or 
main branch of river, and steering a little south of east for 
about 9 miles over spiondidly grassed country, wo camped of 
4 stoall pool of frosh water on ono of the courses of the 


river. 
5th (Twesday)—Wo travelled up easterly along the river, 
lh rads ooo ha avr aj pore Ae 
for miles. soparate joining again, "There wore mat 
fin foah pools for the fiat 4 miles after whieh thee one 
salt, and the river slivided into wo many channels that it was 
dificult to know the main river. After travelling about 16 
miles over fino grassy plains and flata we were joined by seven 
natives, who. had returned with the: two who had loft us this 
morning, and who told us that there was no fresh water on the 
branch “we were following, and we therofore followed them 
1. 80° & for 7 miles (leaving the river to the southward), whem 
they brought us to a small pool ina brook, where we eamped. 
Sih Wednenday)— Too of th natives accompanied i = 
day. We travelled east for 6 miles, when I ascended @ rise 
and could see a river to the north and south; the one to the 
north the natives say is fresh. As the natives say there is 
plenty of water ahead, ¥. 70° x, we continued om to a bill and 
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range, which I named Mount Maitland; and at about 20 miles 
wo reached it, but found the spring to be a bad one, and after 
gigi 1nd water ca ma fa snk ath ened for ons 
time before letting them go. Ascending tho hill close to tho 
camp I got a yery extensive view, and a fine round of angles, 
‘Tho compass is useless on these hills, as they are composed of 
micaceous iron ore, with brown hematite, wich is very mag- 
netic. To the east a line of high remarkable running 
to the east extended, which I have named the Rol 
after His Excellency Governor Robinson. The two highest 
parts I named Mount Fraser and Mount Padbury. The river 
could be traced for 30 miles by the line of whitegums, while to 
the south, also, long lines of whitegums could be seen, I am 
not sure which is the main branch, but I intend following 
eee ne mcm ee aks the henge 6a natives say 
‘itis le 

‘The Inst 35 miles has been over fino grassy plaing well 
adapted for shoop runs; and water could, T think, bo oaly 
procured by digging, as well as in the river. : 

“th (Thuralay)—'The thrvo natives mn away (or wt least Tole 
us without asking leave) this morning. We had to keep watch, 
all last night over the horses, to keep them from rambling, 
Got an earl; Bites apd steering, wy. 71 ie aoe a ae 
we cam) at a fres! len 
Wecend tab elcimaatnaae tea can sen, 29. Ph spend 
Ts ono of the latgest if ot the main branch. ‘Tho coun 
to-day was more undulating, and is rain grassed, and woule 
carry sheop well. ‘The wholo bed of the river, or at Jeast valley, 
is vry wall adapted for pastoral purposes an will no doubt et 

tocked. 
is (Friday)—Continoed up tho river for ubout 15 miles 
the river gradually getting spaller, many sinll creeks coming. 
fntait; wile bed and flat. ‘Fine iran country on endh 
‘and some permanent pools in river. Camped at a amall 
of freah water and role up to a low ridge to the 
fhe teres hltoring Pad woe Mi 
‘iver wo are m ; 
ee alone heer) ig . 
(Satwrday).—Continved along river, shies a 

Pook smaller, for about 13 miles over most 





= 





eae eee 
: 
Could see a long line of whit which I believe ds's river 
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‘to the south, and may be the salt branch of the Murchison. 
Returned to camp at 2 o'clock. The country is very dry 
indeed; in fact wo could not be more unfortunate in the season, 
ay be blessed with abundance of 
is all not beable fo moro at ll 

Tth (Monday)—Contisined up river, which is getting very 
eer beatiully gras coury, and at 7 miles eae 

& fing fist and splendid pool of permanent water. It is a 
delightfal spot, but I did not halt, as we bad come such a short 
istence, Hoge ‘we met six native women, who wore very 
frightened at first, but soon found sufficient confidence to talk, 
‘and to tell us there was plenty of water ahead; they always 
say this, so I do not put any faith in it. We continued on 
‘about east for 8 miles to a high flat-topped hill, when we got 
‘view of the country ahead, and turned about north-east towards 
some flats, and at about 8 miles camped on a grassy plain, with 
some sinall clay pans of water, Splendid feeding country all 
‘along, this valley—I may say for the last 100 miles, Heard a 
number of natives cooeying above our camp, but did not see 


them. 
12h (Tuesday) —Starting £.x.x. for 4 miles, then north $ miles 
to the range, where we searched for over an hour for water, 
without success, We then travelled south-east for 5 miles, and 
south 1} mile, to a waterhole in n brook, by digging out which 
ve got abundance of water. About a quarter of a tile further 
Toph the brook we found « lange pool of. water and SHOES 
docks, -A¥isoon ot we ssloed #eommenoed to rainy aA 
on till midnight. Tam leased to got a 
Tibet ot Birt on the ooutcy i very do PiSrenial open 
feeding country all to-day, and the camp o a beanilfully gamed 


‘Peth (Walneaday) —Continned gn, steering about south-<at 
1s the flat we have been following the last week is now nearly 
‘at au end; therefore determined to bear to the south, in order 
to see where the south branch of the river goes. For the first 
6 miles over most magnificent grassed country. a 
low range to get a view of the country. The pr ahead 
was not very cheering. Took round of bearings, A very cot 
spicuons range bore about south, while to the southsaet only 
cone solitary hill could be seen, distant about 20 miles. We, 
however, continued on for about 10 miles over most miserable 
country, thickets and spinifex, when we reached some granite 
rocks and a low rise of granite, on which we found suffci 
‘water to camp, 

Lith (Thursday).—Steered south-east for about 14 miles to 
a low stony range, thence #.¥.2. and east and south for 6 miles, 
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turning and twisting, 
in a gully, and we 









Windich found some 
inifex for the first 14 miles, and 


aheail not very promis 

ig lightly this morning; I did’ ot 
Proceed, but wave the horses rest. 

16th (Saturday).—Continued east for 5 miles, when we found 
three of the horses were missing ; returned with Windich, and 
found them near camp, having never started at all. See 
whitegums to the south-east, we followed down a fine brooke wit 
4 fine grassy country on each side (which I named Negi Crock, 
ater Commander Negri foundes Of the Geographical Socity 
of Italy), 5 miles, when it joined another and continued southe 
ast for about 3 miles, where it lost itself in open flats. Struck 
‘south for 2 miles to some large ‘whitegums, but found no water, 
After looking about a good dealt I found water in a gully aad 
camped. Distance travelled about 29 miles. Spinifes and 
gmssy openings the frst 5 miles to-day. 

17th (Sunday) —Tho hares ranbled. far away, and it was 
noon before they were all collected. Shifted 3} ‘miles north, 
‘whorothere was better fect and water, Went on tea low apn 
hill on the north of our last night's camp, and got a fino view 
of the country to the south and south-east. Two remark 
able. flat- hills bore south-east, which I named “Mount 
Bartle and Eneell (after the President and. Foreign 


ofp tl) rel ee al Sy eae 


the view was intercepted by low stony rises, tly covered. 
with Sale ae ee i oe ee ree 
very direction. Evlences of beary munfall at conde ape 

to be seen everywhere. = 
184 (Monday).—Steered sx. for 4 miles, then south-east 
erally towards the flat-topped hills seen yesterday, and which 
ee nap Gin), fm the spite i At 6 miles “ 
a low range covered inifex, after which we passed over 
pa bo Ea and some of it most benuti 

2 












and whitegums, studded . 
lane. At about 32 milesresched the ills and 





some ia ene ile rer et as 
Spoon en 
Pp ‘Tt was. eo when we camped. Ws ‘ee 
19h (Tuesday) finved in a north-easterly direction for 
liv, " } 
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‘about 8 miles over fine grisey plains, and camped at some water 
Siva asaall gully with fino food T camped carly in order to 
give the backs f the horses a good washing, and to re-it some 
Of the packsaddles, Passed several clay-pans with water. We 
ave not seen any permanent water for the last 80 miles, and T 
suuch wish to find some, as it is very risky going on without the 
smeans of falling back.’ The country seems very deficient of 
ant water, although I believe plenty could be procured 
ee 

200h (Wednesday)—Stocring north-east for 5 miles over fine 
grissy plains came to a low stony range, ascending which we 
av; Uitle to the south a line of (Golatyae) whttogw to which 
we proceeded, and following up a large brook for about 5 miles 
north-east, we camped at.a small water-hole in the brook, In 
the afternoon I went with Pierre about 1 mile north-east of 
camp to the summit of a rough range and watershed, which I 
Delieve is the casterly watershed of tho Murchison River. All 
the ereeks to the west of this rango (which I named Kimberley 
Range) trend towards the Murcison, ond finally empty int0 
the main river. From this range we could see a long way £0 
the eastward. ‘The country is very level, with low ranges; but 
‘no conspicuous hills; not very promising country for water, 
but still looks good feeding country. 

21st (Thursday) —Continued on north-east, and travelling 
over the watershed of the Murchison, we followed along a gully 
running northccat; and passing holes we contin 
‘on and ascended a sinall range, from Wl 
‘extensive lea pain just before us, ‘hia 
plain, we quickly descended, when, to our disgust, wo found it 
was spine that bad been burnt. Wo coutinned tll 3 cole 
with nothing but spinifex-plains in sight, I despatched Windi 
Towards a range in the distance, and fllowed after a8 sae 
x possible. When wo reached the range we hoard the 
coming. gunshot, and continuing on we met Toramy, who hail 
found abundance of water and feed on some grunite rocks. We 
soon unload, and wor ll ejoced to Le in anes the pros 

ct this afternoon was anything but cheering. “Distance tri 
Felled about 80 aulog oe “s 

28rd (Saturday), —Continued on north-east for about 12 
over spinifex-plains and sandy ridges. Went on ahead 
Windich, and came to a gorge and some granite rocks with 
abundance of water, and were soon joined by the party. 

25th (Monday)—Continued onwards about north 40° east 
for 8 miles, passing « low granite range at 6 miles, Came 
on to a fine brook trending a little south of east, which we 
followed downwards 7 miles, running nearly east, ‘This brook 
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‘was fall of water, some of the pools being 8 or 10 feet deep, 10 
yards wide, and 60 yards long; it flowed out into a large’ fat, 
and finally runs into a salt lake; I named this brook Smoeney 
Creek. g the flat, we struck x.x.t. for 4 miles, and came 
to a salt marsh about hal wide, which wo crossed and 
followed along and into some high ranges, which I named 
tho Frere Ranges after Sir Bartle Frere, Pound in sinall sock 
waterhole in a gully and camped. Water appears to be ver 
scare in these ranges. It is very remarkable that there shoul 
have been such heavy rain 12 miles back and none at all here. 
Rough feed for horses. Distance travelled about 27 miles: 
‘Theso ranges run cast and west, and are the highest we have 
‘seen. ‘The marsh appears to follow along the south side of the 
range, 

2th (uerday) —Asconded tho Frere Rangos and got a fine 
‘View to the north and east, Fine high hills and ranges to the 
north; a salt marsh and low ranges to the east and south-oast 
Continued on north-east for 4 miles, and then x.¥.w, for 3 miles, 
Passing plenty of water in clayholes and claypans in bed of 
Hears wo cape a «fine pol in largo boa that uns ino 

‘the marsh, which I called Kennedy Creek (after my companion 
James Kennedy), ‘The prospect ahead is vory cheoring, and I 
hope a tea iy ater and fo for tho next 100 le, 

2 inesday)—Vollowed up the Kennedy Creok, bearing 
seme and north for about 7 miles passing a of shallow 
‘Pools, when wo came to some splendid springs, which I named 
fhe Windieh, Springs (ater my old. and well-sied companion 
‘Tommy Windich, who has now been on three explorine expe- 
ditions with me). They aro the best springs I have’ ever secu 

the bed of the river and pools 12 feet deep and 20 
chains long; a splendid placo for water. We therefore 
Land Zona another placo oqually god « quarar of a 
mile west of camp in another branch, his is a host 
flcent place for water and feed, unlimited supply and permanente 
A fing ge of hls boro norti-wetfrom ut 
named Carnarvon e; they looked very remarkable, 
hot fy sgh ul ta de pa” ’ 
ive ducks and got as. 
ol as did come shoe g There isan immense clenp of whites) 
gums at head of 5: i re 
80h (Cinratay}Siering ¥, 80°. for 11 ila wo gue 
tow sesh hl, wi ascended and camped on i 
it, at a little water in a gully. ‘Tho viow was very extensive 
fi soterory promising pins tn every Given, A bald 


hill bore x. 31° x, (mag.) a 
which I named Meek? Sinedo ater Bhaog aee 
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Vietoria Plains). ‘The Carnarvon ranges looked very remark- 
able. To the east and north-east, spinifex and low ranges for 
15 miles, when the view was intercepted by spinifux rises. Alto- 
ther Yory unpromising, 
BeDolh UFFiday)—Stocred v.x.r. for 7 miles, when we came to 
some fine water in a gully, which (owing to my being ahead 
with Windich, and my broiler not seeing « note J eft telling 
him to camp there while I went on to get a view ahead) wo di 
not camp at, Passing this at 10 miles we reached a low 
spinifex hill eapped with rock, from which a remarkable ill 
‘Was visible, which I named Mount Davis (after my friend Mr. 
J. 8 Davis). Mount Salvado was also visible. “Spinifexe in 
every direction and the country very miserable and unpromis~ 
ing, I went ahead with W steering abont x. 15° % 
for ubont 8 miles over spinifex sand hills, we found a spring in 
small flat which I named Pierre Spring (after my companion 
Tommy Pierre); it was surrounded by the most miserable 
jinifex country, and is quite a diamond in the desort. We 
Cleared it out and got sufliont water for our horses, ‘o the 
north, south, and east, nothing hut spinifex sand hills in sight. 
80h (Saturday)—Stecring exe. over spinifex red sand 
hills for 9 miles we came to a valley and followed down 
gully manning Nov. for 2 miles, when it lost itself on the flat, 
which was wooded ‘and grassy. About a mile further on we 
found a clay-pan with water, and camped with yery good feed. 
‘The country fs very dry, and T should think there bas not bees 
any rain for several months. ‘The appearance of the cot 
hte is bottor than it looked yostorlay. I want abead. wi 
‘Windich to-day, and found the water. 
Juno 1st (Monday) —In collecting the horses we came on an 
old native camp, and found the skull of a native at it, much 
charred, evidently the remains of one they had eaten, Cati- 
tinued on about north-east along a grassy flat, and at 5 miles 
assed some clay-pons of water, after which wo entered spines; 
which continued for 15 miles, when we got to a range, rocky, 
but covered with spinifex. Myself and Windich were im 
advance, and after reaching the range we followed down & 
flat about north for 6 miles, when it joined another 
atereonne, both trending sau. aid! north-wert 
followed down this river, for about 7 miles, in hopes 
finding water, without success, Night was fast 9 
and I'strack north for 4 miles to a range, on reachit 
the prospect was very poor; it proved to be a succession of 
épiniox sand hills and nothing but spniex hills werovn view 
to the north-cast ond cast. It was just sundown when we 
reached the range; we then turned east for 2 miles, and south, 
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following along all tho gullies we came across, but could fina 
no water. It was fall moon, so that we could see clearly; we 
turned more to the westward and struck our outward track, and. 
following bok along them wo mot the party encamped at the 
junction ‘of the two branches mentioned before. We kept 
atch. grer tho horses to keep them from strying. Mine an 
Windieh’s horses were nearly knocked up, and Windich im 
ssolf was very ill all night. 
2nd (Tuesday) —Early this morning went with Pierre to 
ook for water, while my brother and Windich went on the 
same errand. ‘We followed up tho brook about south for 7 
aailes, when we left it and followed another branch about 88%, 
ascending which, Pierre drew my attention to swarms of birds, 
paroquets, &c., about halfa-milo ahead. We hastened on, 
ful fo our delight found on ofthe best springs in the elony 
Tt ran down the gully for 20 chains, and is as clear and 
‘a8 possible, while the supply is unlimited. Overjoyed at our 
good fortune, we hastened back, and finding that my brother 
‘and Windich had not returned, packed up and shifted over to 
the springs, leaving a note telling them the good news. After 
reaching the springs we were soon joined by them: they 
only found sufficient water to give their own horses « drink: 
fey. wore zupieed, alo, to fod it such nto spo 
famed springs the Weld Springs, after His Excellency 
Governor Weld, who has always taken euch great interest in 
gxploraton, and without whos influence and assitancs this 
ition would not havo been organized. ‘There is splendid 
feed all round. I intond giving the horses a week's rest here, 
4s they are much in want of it, and are getting very poor and 
tired, 


8th (Monday).—Startod with Tommy Pierre to explore the 
country 28.2. for water, leaving instructions for my, brother 
to follow aftér us to-morrow with the party, We trayelled 
generally #.x.. for 20 miles over spinifex’ undulating sand bills, 
without seeing any water. We turned east for 10 to 
Tange, which we found to be covered with spinifex; and 
where nothing else was to be seen; no foed at all, and 
‘of water; a fow small gullies ran out of the low range, 
were dry. Another range about 24 miles distant was th 
at os view, Pa we RAS ue miles, over : 
Zatatepcwo| came tou zartow akmphire NetyRIOP EE 
south for 2 miles, we camped without water and searoely any 
Pte elag socked Wis Rarity one 
vet heary ground, ‘tho whole of the country pasod over 
any i cOtered with spinifex, and’is a barren, worthless desert. 
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_ 9th (Tuesday) —At daybreak, continnéd east about + miles to- 
demeeneet F Which we found to be a low stony 
rise, covered inifex. ‘The view was extensive and v 


gloomy. Far to the north and east spinifex country, level, 
eeeesrance of hills or watercourses’ To the south were &fow 
wer low covorol also with spinifer; in fat, nothing 
Bat spinifex in sight, and no chance of water. ‘Therefore I was 
obliged to turn back, as our horses were done up; travelling 
for 5 miles, we then turned w.x.W, until we caught our 
Outward tracks, and following back we met the party at 8 
Slelock, coming on, about 20 miles from the Weld Springs. 
Gur horses were completely done up, and we had not had am 
water for 31 hours, We all turned’ back, retreating to 
the spring, and continued on till 10 o'clock, when we camped 
in the spinifex and tied up the horses. 
10th (Wanesday)—We travelled on to the spring, which 
‘was only abont 3miles from where we slept last night, and 
campo, I intend staying here for somo time, wntil I find 
slg shea or we get some rain, We arv very fotnnita i 
Having suc «good dep, asthe feed is very gond. | Wo found 
that about a dozen natives had been to the spring while we 
were away. They had collected some of the emu feathers, 
which were lying all about. Natives appear to be very 
bumerous, and I have no doubt but thero are springs im 
spinifex or valleys close to it. 
13th (Saturday). — About 1 o'clock Pierre saw a flock of 
ezaus coming to water, an went off to gota shot. Ronn 
followed with the rifle. T climbed up on a small tree to wi 
them, I was surprised to hear natives! voiees, and looking t0- 
‘wards the hill T saw from forty to sixty natives running towards 
ie compsell plomed ‘up aad aeniod with opeare and BI 
I told Sweeney to bring ont tho revolvers; descended from 
tho treo and got my gun and cocyed to Pierre and Kenney, 
‘who came running. By this time they were within 60 
and halted. One advanced to meet me and stood 20 yards 
off; 1 made friendly signs and he did not appear yet 3 
but all at once one from behind came rushing forward (probably 
went 





























‘a chief) and mado many feints to throw 

through many mancuvres, and gaye a signal, when the whole 
number made a rush towards us with their spears shipped, and 
yelling and shouting. When within 90 yards I gave the word 

to fire: we all fired as one man, and only one report was heard. 

T think one or two got « few shots, but they allan away up the 

hill and there stood, talking and haranguing and. appearing 
yery angry. We re-loaded our guns and got everything sot 

for a second attack, which T was sure they would make. We i 
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‘were not long left in suspense. ‘They all descended from the 
hill and came on slowly towards us. When they wore about 
150 yards from us I fired my rifle and we saw one of them fall, 
but fhe got up again and was assisted off. On examining the 
spot we found the ball had cut in two the two spears he was 
carrying ; he also dro his wommera, which was covered 
srith blood, and wo coud follow the blood drops for «long. w 
over the stones. Tam afraid he has got a severe wound. My 
brother and Windich being away we were shorthanded, They 
seem determined to tako our fives, and therefore I shall not 
hesitate to fire on them should they attack us again. I do this 
and write this in all humility, and consider it a necessity, as 
tho only way of saving our lives, I write this at 4 Par, just 
after the occurrence, so that should anything happen to us my 
brother will know how and when it occurred. 5 rat.—The 
natives appear to have made off, We intend sleeping. in the 
thicket eldse fo camp, and Keeping a strict watch, so. that wo 
will bo ready for them should they return to the attack this 
evening. At 7.30 my brother and Windich returned, and ware 
riged to hear of our advonture. They bad Ge ores 
les from camp x.8.x., and had passed over some i 

but hedl not found a. drop of waters they thee 

‘horées had been over 3) hours without water. 
dh Siendoy) Tho natives did not return, to the attack 





last night. Tn looking round camp we found the traces of 
pppoe ech 5 ela Sows his at 
have been the foremost man, who was ‘act of throwing 


his spear, and who urged tho others on. ‘Two therefore, at 
least, were wounded, and will havo causo to remember the time 
Shey made ther minlerous attack: upon os ‘Wo, worked all 
mtting up a stone bat, 10 feet, ar t high, 
thc Agughs. Wa fs ‘ian wil ake as 
safe at night; it is a very fair hut, and wil a great source 
Stidafencs,  Hopo to have raio, as without it we eaMnot prom 
160h (Twesday).—Left the Weld Springs with Windich and & 
khorse carrying 14 gallons of water, “Steered 
nilos over spnife, ater which we got Into a gras 
which we followed along 3 miles, yy-holes 
which would hold plenty of riled i sig. st 
Ex. for 12 miles over miserable spini a 
fo 12 lls ree ee i ae 
Tung 13th, We followed along them south-east for 4 miles, 
and then south-east to a Inf ningo about 18 milay, whic, wo 
reached at sundown. inifex ra grassy 
& sea etspe! 











intervening, on which were num! 
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close to the bluffimd gave the horses one gallon of water each 
out of the cans. k 
“ith (Wednesday). —The horses did vot ramble far, and we got 
a evel and followed along and through the ranges in a general 
“E52. course for about 18 miles—passed some splendid clay: 
pans quite dry. ‘The flats around the ranges aro yery grasty 
‘and Iook promising eastwards, but we eannot find any water. 
‘Kangaroos and binis are numerons, too. Boing about 70 miles 
frou camp we cannot go any further or our horses will not 
earry us back, Wo turied, therefore, keeping to the south of 
‘our outward track, and at about 11. miles fomd some water in 
some clay-holes, and camped at about 3 o'clock in the after: 
noon, ‘There is sufficient water to last the party about a week, ; 
but not more. 
18th (Thurstay)—Rained lightly last night, and we had a 
nice shower this morning. We did not get very wet, as we had 
our waterproofs. Fearing that the rain would obliterate the 
tracks and the party would be unable to follow them, Idecided - 
to return tomunds Weld Springs, and theroforo followed along. 
our outward track, finding, to our sorrow, that there had boen 
‘no rain west of ont, last night's ‘We pushed along and 
got within 18 miles of Weld Springs and camped without 
water, having left the cans behind, thinking we would find 
plenty of rain water, 
‘19th (Frifay).—We had to go about two miles for our horses 
‘this morning ; after which, we made all haste towards Weld 
Springs, as I knew the party would be coming on along our 
tracks When we were within 6 miles of the spring we 
tet the party, and as we worw obliged to take our horse to 
‘water, I decided that all should rotnmn and make a fresh start 
to-morrow. ‘The natives had not returned to the attack durit 
our absence, 80 T conclude they do not intend to interfere wit 
us further, Ou our way to-day we passed some fine rock-holes, 
Wut all: were quite dry. 

20h (Saturday) —Started at 9.30 .2t, and marched south- 
cast towatds the water found on the 17th, for 24 miles; thence 
x. for 8 miles, and camped without water on a small 
of feed. The last 10 miles over clear spinifex country of the 
most wretched description. ‘The cotintry all the way, im ftct is 
most miserable and intolerable, 

2let (Sunday).—Got an early start, and continued on #82. 
At about 8 miles found a spring on a small patch of feed in the 
spinifox aud camped, but found, after digging it out, that 
searcely nay came in. I have no doubt but te it a 
fill up a good deal in the night, but our horses being thirsty 
re-suddled and pushed on to the water about 16 miles abewd, 
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which we reached at 4 rat. ‘There és not more than a woek’s 
supply here, therefore I intend going ahead with Pierre to- 
morrow in search of more, ‘The country ahead seems promising, 
but there is a great deal of spinifex nearly everywhere, . From 
Weld Springs to our present camp is all spinifex, with the 
epee of a few fate slong short gullies, a rf 
(Monday) —Loft camp, in company with Tommy Pierre, 
with a srepatle carrying 18 gallonsot water.  Steord soutle 
east for +4 miles, then east for about 8 miles over fine grissy 
‘country, then south-east towards « high range, about 20 miles 
distant.’ After going about 8 miles struck a flat trending s.6., 
which we followed down about 4 miles, passing two small elay- 
lioles with water in them; after this we strack south-east for 
4 miles and came to a large brook trending south-cast, which 
we followed along until it fost itself on the plain about 6 miles, 
Fine grassy country all the way, and game abundant. ‘Ther 
were a fow gallons of water here and there in the brook, bat 
none largo enough to camp at. I then turned east, and at about 
7 miles reached the high hill seen this morning, which E named 
Mount Moore (after Mr. W. D. Moore, of Fremintle), ascending 
which we had a fine and extensive view to the south-west, 
south, and sonth-cast. Fine grassy country all round and ver 
little spinifex. To the south, about 9 miles, we saw a lake, an 
further off « remarkable med-faced range, which 1 ae 
“Range (after my friend, Mr. W. H. Timperley), Are 
Taareable penks with a reddit top bore sae. whieh sama 
Mount Hosken (after Mr. M. Hosken, of Geradton).. Lmao 
south towards the lake, and at 14 mile eame on to gully in 
the grassy plain, in which we found abundance of water, suf 
Scent last for months. We thereforo enmped for the ight 
with beautifal feed for the horses. I was vory thankful to 
find so much water and such fine grassy counts if we had 
not fonnd any this trip, we would have boen obliged to retreat 
towards Weld Springs, the water where I left the party being 
only sulficient to lasta fow days. ‘The country passed aver 
nY was very grassy and very little spinifex, and it looks 
promising ahoad. Distance from camp about 25 miles. ae 
25rd (Talay) Steering south for about Smiles were 
‘the lake, which I named Lake Augusta. ‘The water is alt andl 
about § miles in cireamference ; it appeared deep, and & 
‘with ducks and swans ; grassy country in the flat, red sand 
along theshore, Pierre shot two ducks, after which we 
on northeast for abont 12 miles to low rocky bi whieh w@ 
ascended and got a view of the country ahead; rough broken 
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natives a jing nearer we heard 
oon after we came within 

down looking intently and 

‘signs, but he nan off shouting, 

aeretgently much sini. Wo and cover others ran Op 

find jamed those on the cliff summit, and they all made 

We yumned, and steered Ex. for 6 miles and then east, for 












wi 
‘A ‘of grassy country the frst part 
Kangaroos. very numerous, and emus also. Evidences of the 





‘mined to tur our faces westwanl towards tl 3 it 
a little south of west for Smiles, westruck a lange brook trending 
forth-east into the lake, and following it up a mile found a fine 

of fresh water with splendid is is very fortunate, 
Ts it is a fine place to bring the party to, Elated with our 
fmiccess we contizted on westerly, passing some fine rock water 
holes, half fall of water, and at 20 miles om Si pool we found 
fa springy hole, with plenty of water in it, within a few hi 
rards of our outward track. We had mised it going out: 
in the centre of a very fine grassy plain. Kangaroos and emus 
numerous, and natives too. Giving the horses water we pushed 
on for 12 miles and camped on some fine grassy flats. Every 
appearance of rain. . 

‘25th (Thursday)—Having finished all our rations Jast night, 1 
shot two kangaroos while out for the horses, and it the 
hind-quarters with us. Continuing w Yor about 10 1miles 
‘we reached the water, our bivonse on the 22nd. I awaited the 
arrival of the party, which shoald reach here this morning. At 
two o'clock heard gun-sbots and saw my brother end. 
walking towards us. Found that ‘they. had ‘missed our tracks 
and were camped about amile higher up the gully at some! 
clay-boles; we got our horses and accompanied them back. 
Rained this evening more than we have lad before, 
had gone on well during my absence. 

26th (Friday) — Did ‘not travel to-day,as there was, feed. 
and water at this camp. My brother, Windi 
ver to Lake Augusta to get some abooting, and. returned in the 
‘afternoon with a swan and two ducks. ‘their way out they 


saw a native and gave him chase. He climbed up a small tre 
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ended all his knowledge of the Ian- 
guages of Australia to get him to talk, he would not open his 
fips, but remained silent; they therefore left him to get down 
from the tree at his leisure. 

Ith (Saturday).—Ereeted a cairn of stones on south-east point 
of Mount Moore, after which continued on and reached the 
spring found by mo on the @4th, distance 15 miles; the, last 

miles finifex country. Fine and grassy round spring, 
20th Giondp\ hci he ol found by oon the 24th; 
distance 17 miles. Splendid foot ronnd camp. About 2 miles 
west of camp I ascended a remarkable hill and took round of 
bearings, naming it Mount Bates (after the Secretary of the 


Royal huical Society). 
uh (Tweskay).—Loft camp £ in company. with Tommy 
Windich (taking one pack-horse) to find water ahead, eastw 
Stocred s:N.r. over salt marshes and spinifex sand hills, and af 
thont 11 miles found water iu some clay-pens, and left a note 
telling my brother to camp hore to-morrow night, Continned 
‘on and found several more fine water-pans and fine grassy 
Hatches. “Asconded range to got a view ahead. In every 
lirection spinifex, more especially to the north; to the east some 
ow ranges worn visible, about 20 miles distant, towards which 
we On our way we surprisod an emu on its mest and 
found several eggs; we buried four, with a note stuck over ther, 
for the party to get when they came along, and took three with 
us, Soon after this the horso Windich was riding (Mission 
gave in, and we had great difficulty in getting him along, 
an vory surprsod at This, for Looasidered him the bese amo 
we had. We reached the range and found water in some of the. 
gorges, ‘but no feed; spinifex everywhere. We continued on 
ill dark, passing some natives’ fire, which we did not 9 
when we camped with scarcely any feed, T hope to have hettet 
luck to-morrow. We have found plenty of water, but no feel: 
‘this is better than having no water and plenty of feed. "We bad 
‘one wurrung, fonr chockalocks, and three emu eggs, besides bread 
and bacon, for tea tonight, ao we fared sumptuonaly on 
Jody Aad (Wetnesay)-—Got of arly and continned cadtnly 
toa low stony miles off, over spnifex sandy county. 
Fonnd a rook water-hole, and gave our horses a drink. Cone 
about east to other ranges, whi followed along and 
‘and from range to. range, spinifex 
where and no feed, « few little drops of water in the but 
‘not sulicient for the party to camp at. When we had travelled 
about 15 miles we turned north for 3 miles, and again enst 
‘through and over some ranges. No feed, and scarcely any Water. — 


and although Windi 














Saw a range about 25 miles farther east; spinifex all the way 
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tot. Mission being again Imocked np, although carrying onl 
+ pounds, we boat threo stloek ot a nll ol ot 
‘Water in a gully, large enough, however, to serve the party one 
Ait—the first seen to-day that would do that. ‘The last forty 
4s the most wretched country I have ever seen—not a bit 
“of grass aud no water, except after rain; spinifex everywhere, 
Wosare ery forfaato to have a little rain-water, or we could not 
a 
Bond (Thursday) —Steered towards therange seen potctaye 
Tittle south of cast, and after going 12 miles my horse com- 
pletely gave in, Mission doing the same also. I had hard work 
to get them along, and at last they would not walk, T gave 
them a rest and then drove them both before me, following 
Windich till we reached the range, Found a little water ina 
gully, but no feed.  Spinifex all the way to-day; most wretched 
Country. We ascended the range, and the country shead looks 
first-rato; high ranges to tho northeast und apparently not 
#0 much spinifex, We continued north-east, and after going 
4 miles camped on a patch of feed, the first seen for the last 
60 miles. Iwas very tired, having walked nearly 20 miles, and 
Inaving to drive two Ktocktd-up Homes, Ihave good hopes of 
both feed and water to-morrow, for, it we do not, we will 
jn & very awkward position. 

Srd (Friday).—Soon after starting fonnd a little water in & 
gully and gave our horses a drink. Ascended a spur of the 
range and had a good view ahead, and was very pleased with 
‘the prospect. Steering north-east towards a lange range, about 
25 miles off, we found a great deal of spinifox, although the 
country generally was thickly wooded, a rode Mission, who 
vent along pretty well for about 12 miles, when Wiliams gare 
inp Bier a ci Sipe Sete next Ome 
0 the rango we had awful work, but managed, what with 
driving, &e,, to get to the range; spinifex all the way to 
up on top of it. Iwas very nearly knocked up myself, but 
ascended the range and had a very extensive view. Far to the 
‘north and east the horizon was as level and uniform as that of 
the sea, apparently spinifex everywhere ; no hills or ranges 
could be seen for a distance of quite 30 miles. ‘The prospect 
was very cheerless and disheartening. Windich wont on the 
only horse that was not knocked up to find water for our horeos 
Lfollowed after his tracks, leading the two poor done-up horses 
With difficulty I could get thom to walk; over and through 
the rough range I managed to pull them along and found 
sufficient water to give them a good drink, and camped on # 
small patch of rough grass in one of the gorges. Spinifex everY- 
where: it isa most fearful country. We eaunot proceed further 
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in this direction, and must return and meet the party, which T 
hope to do to-morrow night. We can only crawl slong, having 
to walk and lead the horses, or at least drag them... ‘The party 
have been following us and only getting a little water from 
Fillies and there is very little to fall back on for over 50 miles. 
will leave what I intend doing until I meet them, 
4th (Saturday)—We travelled back towards the party, keep- 
ing a lite tothe west of our outward tracks; and alter going 5 
miles found some water in clay-holes, sufiicient to Tast the party 
about one night. Two of our horses being knocked up, I made 
up my mind to let the party moet us here, although 1 scarcely 
Know what to do when they arrive. ‘To go forwanl looks 
Yery unpromising, and to retreat we have quite 70 miles with 
scarcely any water and no feed at all. ‘The prospect is very 
cheerless, and it all depends on the state of the horses when 
they reach here what I shall do. It is very discouraging to 
have to retreat, as Mr. 's furthest point west is only 200 
miles from us. "We finished all our rations this morning, and 
we have been hunting for game ever since 12 o'clock, and 
managed to got a wurrang and an opossum, the only living 
treaties soot, and which Windich was fortanste to eapeare. 
5th (Sunday) —Karly this moing Windich and I went in 
search of more water. "Having nothing to eat, it did not take us 
Jong to have a little drink of water for our breakfast. Went a 
few miles to the north-west, and looked all round, but only fomnd 
small rock water-hole. Windich got an opossim out of a tree. 
Wo returned at abont 12 o'clock and ate the opossum. At 
abont 1 o'clock we saddled up and made back towards the party, 
which I thought should have arrived by this time, 
about 2 miles we met them coming on; they had been obliged 
to leave two horses on the way, knocked up, one named Fame 
About 24 mules away, and Lilo Pulbury about 8 miles backs 
the others were in pretty good trim, although very hungry 
tnd tired, We rotarned to tho ttle water, and. they 4008 
it, Twas glad to meet the party again, although we 


Tange loft by the party this morning, where there is 
halkawday and séarch that range more th 
‘The horses will hays a good night’s feed, and have every eon 
if the worst comes, we will be able to retreat to a 
Place of safety. Found my brothor in, goo ‘and soon 
felt quite happy and the fatare as sory 
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Necaag ee rats to the water left by the party 
‘tho range, 14 miles south-west. At 1 mile we gavo the 
(a sal water ws they required from some rock-holes. 
‘reaching the water and having dinner, Pierro and myself, 
my brother and Windich started off on foot to examine 
for water, but could find only afew gallons. I think 
‘there will be sufficient water to last us here to-morrow, and we 
will give the country a good searching, If we fail wo will 
have to retreat westwards at Jeast 70 miles. 
© th (Tuesday)—Farly this morning Pierre and I, and my 
Another and Windich started off in search of water, as there was 
scarcely any left at camp; and unless we are fortunate enough 
to find some, retreat is inevitable. Pierre and myself searched 
the runge we were camped in, while Windich and my brother 
‘went further south towards another range, We searched all 
round and over the rongh ranges without success, and reached 
camp at Lo'clock, To our relief and joy learnt that my brother 
and Windich had found water about 5 miles &.s.x,, sufficient 
to last two or threo weeks. ‘This was good ne 
dinner we packed up and went over to the water. ‘The feed 
was not , but I am very thankful to have found it, as 
‘a retreat of 70 miles over most wretched country was anything 
‘Vat cheering. 
‘9th (Thursday)—Very cloudy this morning, although the 
for is rising. My brother and Pierre started on a flying 
intend following in their tracks on Saturday. 
th (Saturday).—Vollowed on the tracks of my brother and 
Pierre, south 7 miles, to a tough broken Spinifox and 
rough grass all the way. Thence we south-east for 3 
miles; then north-oast and east over most wretched spinifex 
Pisin Be ils, ve vs it on to a narrow grassy flat, and 
following it along about 4 miles eame to some water in a clay- 
‘pan, sufficient for the night, and camped. With the exception 
‘of this narrow flat the country passed over today is most miser- 
able and worthless, and very dusty. Very hot day. { 
12th (Sunday)—Our horses finished all the water. We got 
‘off early, and stoored east, following my brother's and Pierre's 
tracks for 8 miles, when wo reached a low rise, and a fine rock + 
water-hole holding over « hundred gallons of water. While we 
were watering our horses we heard gun shots, and soon bebeld 
my brother and Pierre returning. ‘They had good news for us; 
iaving found some springs about 25 miles to the eastw 
‘They had seen many natives. 
‘3th (Monday) —Bteering straight for the water found 
Drother, about £.8.x. for 25 miles, over most miserable spinifes 
country without a break, Just before we got to the water 
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Windich shot an emu. We saw two natives, who made off. 
Many fires in every direction, Fine water at this place; I 
have no doubt water is always hers, I named it the Alexander 
Spring, after my brother, who discovered it, Abundance of 
water Also in rockholes, 

14th (Tuesday) —Rested nt Alexander Spring. 

15th (Wednesday) —Went for » walk to a fat-topped bill 
about sr, 50 chains from camp, which I have since named 
Mount Allott, and placed a cairn on it; another hill close by I 
named Mount Worsnop, after respectively the Mayor and ‘Town 
Clerk of Adelaide. Found two natives’ graves close to camp; 
they were apparently about two feet deep and covered with 
bonghs and wood; they aro the first I have ever seen in all my 
travels to the eastward in Australia, and Windich says he has 
never come across one bofore, either. We also found about a 
dozen pieces of wood, some 6 fect long and 3 to 7 inches wide, 
and carved and trimmed up. All around were stones put up, 
in the forked trees. I believe it is the place where the rite of 
ciroumeision is performed, 

beh ( iy).—Left Alexander Spring in company with 
Windich to look for water ahead. Steered east for 12 miles, 
over spinifex sand bills with some salt marsh flats intervening, 
We then tamed south-east for 7 miles to some eliffs, and foe 
Towed them along east about 14 mile, when we saw a clear patch 
alittle to on reaching which we found a fine wok 
vwater-hole holding over 100 gallons of water. We had a pannilcin 
of tea, and gave our horees 13-hour rest. Left a note for my 
brother, advising him to camp here the first night. We con- 
tinned on alittle to the south of east for about 15; miles over 
azinifox plains, when we eamped on a small patoh of feed, 

W a fire about three-quarters of a anile south of our eamp, and 
cy it to be natives camped, 








have been somo spiniiex burning). We eouliaued about, east 
for 2 miles; foond'a tock waterholo holding some 50 gallons, 
‘and had breakiust, After this, continued on a littlo seuth. of 
‘ast for 12 miles, when we turned more to the north, 
very spinifox rive that had a rocky fuoo, first nortl 
rest and west, all over tho countsy, but not 
‘Slat sy lores (ck) was Saved pA 
found enough to give our horses 
tea ourselves. “We saw somo low elif to the 
Feeding towards them we saw ahead, about 3. 
high clit; T therefor decided to make for ie "T had 10 
Arive my horse before ime, and before we reached the 


He 
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we him torwalk. When we got close we 
wecabbeeaite soe dat ant ‘without end, and descend- 
ing the first hollow found a fine rock-hole containing at least 
290 gallons. Wo therefore camped, as it waz just sundown. 
Tam very sanguine of finding more water to-morrow, as our 
horses will soon finish this hole. There is very little feed about 


the water. 
18h (Saturday).—This morning wo begun searching the 
2 Seotegd erin tried woe an searched some fe 
ep fy horse soon gave 
iy in, and I him on a patch of feed and continued-our 
search on foot. I had not walked a quarter of a mile before I 
fonnd abont 200 gallons in a gully, and following down the 
gully we found a fine pool in a sandy bed, enough to last. 
month. We were rejoiced at our good fortune, and returning 
to where we left the horse, camped for the remainder of the 
day. There is not much feed anywhere about these cliffs and. 
{Gllies, but aslongas there is plenty of water the horses will do 
Very well. To-morrow I intend going back to mect the party, 
bs tho way wo came is very crooked, and we will save *hem 
many miles. It is certainly « wretched country we have been 
travelling through for the'last 2 months, and, what makes it 
‘worse, the season is an exceptionally dry one; it is quite 
summer weather, However, we are now within 100 miles of 
‘Mr, Gosse’s furthest west, and I hope soon to see a change for 
the better. We have been most fortunate in finding water, and 
I seca pay Seah Sn “4s 
l back to meet the party, leaving 
Brick hobbled, and my saddle, rag, &c., hidden in a tree. After 
travelling about 20 miles met them coning onall right." Eror 
thing hod gone on well daring my absence, They ad slept 
i 


us 
liad. sufficient water for the horses Inst night out of it, The 





and Windich’s for several mi had 
seen any of them. They were rejoiced to hear 
bead, and we steered for it, keeping to the west of our return 
route to search some cliffs on our way for “After 
travelling 9 miles we camped without water, on a 

fat loss to some cies mi maera opniie eomney all 
day 5 this isthe int gram seen. Walled to-day. 
myself. 

‘20ch (Monday)—Steered north-east. strai water 
+ found on the 18th for 14 miles; reched it and Found 
the horse (Brick) I left bebind, and saddle, rng, &e, as wo left 
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thom. Horses were very thirsty, but there ix plenty of water 
for them. Feed is rat! ree, I named this creek and pool 
after tho Honourable Arthur Blyth, Chief Secretary of South 
‘Australia, 

‘22nd (Wednesday)—Started in company with Pierre to look 
for wator ahead, steered a little north of east for about 12 miles 
to the point of the cliffs, and ascended a peak to get a view 
ahead. ‘The line of cliff country ran north-east, and to the 
ost, spinifex undulating country ; nevertheless, as I wished to 

a view of some of the hills shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, I 

ro east and BE. for over 30 miles, but could not find’ a 
drop of water all day, and we had come nearly 50 miles, 
Camped on a small patch of feed. Very undulating spinifex 
country, and no place that would hold water, even after rain, 
for more than a day or two. 

23rd (Thursday). —Decided not to go any further, although I 
niuch wished to get a view further to the east, but our horses 
‘would have enough to do to carry us back. Stcered north for 
few miles, and then north-west for 20 miles, thence W.s.W. to 
-eamp, which we reuched after dark, not having had any water for 
‘ourselves or horses sinco we left it yesterday morning. ‘The 
‘weather was yery warm, and our horses were done up when we 
reached camp. “On our return wo got a fine view to the north- 
‘ne which loka mare promising 
op Pray) My and Windich started in search 

ter 


‘water, 
28th (Sunday\-—Rested nt camp, My brother and Windich 
returned late this evening, having been over 60 miles to the 
xx, and having found only one small rock watorhole with 
water in it. Many rock-holes had been seen; but all dry: and 
‘they had met several natives. One woman and a. child th 
had caught and talked to. She did not seem frightened, aa 
ato readily the damper and sugar givon hor. country 
seems even! moro parched than it hs been, which I nd thought 
“parcly pose," A range and at-igppod. ill ‘mero seen 
about miles to the east ieir fur int, but 
‘were unable to reach it poh be, 
28h (Tuesday)—Left camp in company with Windich 
ook for water ahead, taking a pnck-horse and 
Ses clap at trsanre a eae 
east ma 's tracks for 20 miles, and 
the water in hs kholo seen by hin, and’ hat 
the afternoon continued on a little south of east for about 7 
miles. Camped without water for the hoes on a small patch 
of old food. ‘The weather is dark aud cloudy, and there is 
moc thunder about, 
YOL, XLV. ‘ T 
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2000 a y Auring®the night; my 

ee ‘Thfeking we oul ase ‘plenty of wator alead, 
Tul he drams and water, ao the horses wool not drink. We 
steered aboat east over miserable spinifex country and cut my 
prother's return tracks. Passed a rock-hole eceit by him, and 
foxind only a few pints of water init, proving to us that very little 
ain had fallen. We sighted the range and hill seen by mg 
Hrother and reached it at sundown, have named it the 
Range, and the highest hill, which is table-topped, T have 
famed Mount Charles (after Mr. C, "Todd, C.MLG., Postmaster- 
General of South Anstraliy, “No sign of, water and 
ently very little rain has fallen here last night. Found au old 
ative eupment and two spend rockholes quite drys if 
fall they would hold 700 or 800 gallons. Was very disap- 

~ pointe t this, ond i being now after dark we eamped without 
Water for the horses, having travelled over 40 miles. Before 
‘we reached the range we had most miserable spinifex sand hills 
Scarcely any feed in the range, and spinifex everywhere. 
What grass there is must bo over two years’ old. 

3010 (Thursday)—Very thick fog this morning, We bore 
north for or 5 miles, and then south-east far about 5 miles, 
‘when we got'a fine view to the east, and could see some hills, 
which are no doubt near Mr. Gosse’s furthest west, ‘They bore 
south-east about 18 miles distant. T could not go on to them 
‘as I was afraid tho party would be following us, om the 
Of the little rin we lad the night before last. Reluctantly, 
therefore, we turned westward, and soon after came to an 
ative oheampment with « rock-hole quite dry, which ‘would 
hold 1000 if full. Te must be a long while since there 
hhas been uy rain, or it would not have been dry. We con- 
finued on, gerching up and down and. through the Todd 
‘Ranges, finding enough for our horses from the rain. Late in 
the afteruoon ‘we found unother camping place with 4 rock 
files quite empty, which if full would’ Hold 2000 or 4000 
gallons at least, ‘This was very disheartening, and we folt it 
Fery much, Tt appeared to us that there was no water im this § 
country at this season, and we felt it was useless looking for i. 

We now decided to make back towards the party, and not 
being certain that my brother would not follow, on the 

of the rain, determined to bear south-west until we struck our 
outward tracks, After going 6 miles camped without water, 
fund nothing but some old coarse serub for the horses: One 
{good shower of rain would enble us to move over this country 
fasily ; but in'this season, without rain, it is quite impossible 10 
move & number of horses. 


Slt (Friday)—Steering about. south-east towards our ott 
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Ward tracks, came across a native with his wife and two 
hhildren, the youngest about two years old. As soon as they 

us the man, who had a hand full of spears, began talking 
at us and then ran off (the oldest child following him), leaving 
his wife and the youngest child to take caro of themsclyes, 
The child was carried on its mother's back, and hung on 
without any assistance. ‘Thus encumbered, the woman could 
not get away. Sho cvidently preferred facing any danger to 
parting with her child. Windich spoke to her, and she talked 
away quietly, and did not seem very afraid. We could not 
understand anything she said, and allowed her to follow her 
husband, who certainly did not come up to our standard of 
gallantry. We continued on until we reached our outward 
tracks, and Twas much relieved to find that the party had not 
gone on. We found a little water in a small rock-hole, and 
Tested two hours, as our pack-horse (Little Brown) was knocked 
up. We continued on about 5 miles, and camped on a patch 
of feed ina range, without water. Little Brown wie Bo 
Knocked up that we had great difficulty in getting him to 


August 1st (Saturday).—Steering westerly for about 8 miles, 
ose ot eaperieteen dgteceioe 
from the drams. Continued on, making straight for camp : 
Bea fe ee fo zo tic horses a zest, and when within 15 
of camp foul » zookchole with about 100 of 
water in it, Little Brown completely gave in, and’ we wero 
obliged to leave him. Pushed on and reached the party @ 
little after dark, and found all well, haying been absent five 
days, in which timo we bad travelled about 200 milion 
2nd (Sunday)—My brother and Pierre went on a flyi 
tip to the south-east in search of water. Kennedy and myself 
went and brought Little Brown ani pack-nddle, &, to camp. 
Miiadick shot an jana aa about 20, 
now to much troubled about our siti 
although I did not communicate my fears to any but my 
brother. We felt confident we could return if the worst. 
although we were over 1000 miles from tho settled districts of 
Western Austrilia, The water at our camp was fast drying 
‘up, and would not jast more than a fartnight "The next water 
vas 60 miles back, and there seemed no probability of gett 
eastward. I knew I was now in the ve ‘iat had 




















drivan Mr, Gos buck (L have since found that it di the same 
for Mr. Giles). No time was to be lost. I was determined to 
make the best use of the time that the water would last, and to 
keep os ‘Even now, months after the timo, sitting 
down 


writing this journal, I cannot but recall my feelings of 
t 
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anxiety’ ‘campy -Tust when the goal of my ambition and 
ny fel oats within’ my reach, it 


‘ay that Pimight not even now be able to grasp it. ‘The 

t of having to retnm, however, brought every feeling of 
energy and determination to my rescue, and I felt that with 
God's help I would even now succeed, I gave instructions to 
allgmaneo the party, to make our stores last at Teast onthe 
nd made every preparation for an almost desperate le. 

fh (Texday, 2A light shower of rain this omiag Tasted 
at camp. My brother and Pierre returned this evening, havin 
found a few small rock water-holes, but not sufficient to 
‘on; they had been about 50 miles xsr., and had passed over 
tuost miserable spnifex country tho wholo may. ‘They hal ot 
hhad any rain, not even the light shower we had this morning. 
They had sepa four ‘tives but did not get near onoughh to 
talkto them.’ T intend going with Windich ahead to-morrow, 
in the hope that rain may have fallen last night to the Bax.t, 
‘he weather, which had looked threatening all day, cleared of 
this evening. 

Sih Wedneloy)-—Thinksing that rain mish havo fallen tthe 
north-east, I left camp with Windich to ascertain, instructing 
my brother“to follow on the 7th, and before leaving to bury 
some flour and everything that eould be dispensed with, and to 
carry ull the drams full of water. He has since informed me 
that he buried on left bank of brook, 7 yards north of « small 
tree with a tin plate nailed on it, on which is written: * DIG 
T yds.N7 two pack-bazs, containing 195 Ibs. flor, six leather 
water bottles, two tomaliawks, one pick, one water canteen, one 
broken telescope, three emn oggs, some girths snd straps, one 
shoeing hammer, 1 Ib. candles (and one lantern hanging on 
tree). A bottle was also buried, with a letter in it, giving the 
latitude and longitude of the camp, and a brief outline of our 
former and future intended movements. We reached the Toek- 
holes about north-east 20 miles, and were delighted to see them 
full, besides plenty on the rocks. ‘This was very encoumging, 
and after resting two hours we pushed on g.Ack, 10 @ FADES 
Visited by my brother on his last flying trip, and whieh E 
named the Baker Range, and the highest point Mount Samuel 
(after Sir Samuel Baker, the Great African Explorer), and 
could see that some rain had fallen, although much more in 
some places than in others. ‘Travelled till after dark throt 
and over spinifex plains, wooded with acacia and eae 
and camped without water and only a little scrub for the 
horses, having travelled nearly 40 miles, : : 

tth (Thursday).—Our horses strayed during the night. 

"Baker Range and | 


























After we had found them we proceeded to the 
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found water ina gully on some rocks, and also the rock-holes 
seen by my brother and Windich on their former trip hind a 
good deal in them. I was greatly delighted at this; thors 
must have been a good shower or two here. Before reaching 
tho water Windich shot a turkey, which we roasted and ate for 
breakfast, not having had any ten last night. We rested here 
about two hours. Continuing on Exe for about 165 miles, 
fame to the four large rock-holes seen by Windich and myself 
on ont former trip. ‘They wore quite dry, but, as we suspocted, 
there yas a good deal of water in a rocky gully close by: 
About 2 miles before wo reached here we passed a rock-hole 
fall of water, about 60 gallons. I left & note telling my 
brother to camp here on Sunday night, and to follow on onr 
tracks on Monday. We continued on about 5 miles, and 
camped not far from Mount Charles, without water for the 
horses; they were not thirsty. So far we have been most 
fortunate, although there is very little to Tull back on should 
wwe be tunable to proceed ; in fact, as soon as the surface water 
ies up it will be impossibla, We are, however, three days in 
adyanes of the party, and if we can got enough for our two 
riding horses wo will be able to stop them before there is any 
‘great danger, although wo may lose some of-the horses. 

Uh (Friday)—Steored s.s.8. for about 4 miles to two large 
aes Winch and myself on our former tp bt 
found. them r,a8 before, Continued on 
towards ‘the hills seen’ by us frmesly, and afer tr 
stout 10 miles got a fine view of tho eountry, which 10 
splendid. High hills and ranges as fur as cond be seen to the 
south and east, and we thought all our troubles were over. We 
pushed on about re. to a high hill about 10 miles off over 
ted sand hills covered with spinifex, Country of the most 
niserablo description, We reached the bill, mbich I named 
Mount Harvest (after Colonel Harvest, the Acting Governor of 
‘Wester Australia at the time of our departure), and ascended it, 
when more ranges and hills were seen,—in fact, the whole 
country was one mass of hill and ranges to the south, south-east, 
and east, We followed down gullies ant over hills, passing 
two rock-holes dry, until after dark, but could not find any water 
‘Tho country is most beautiflly grassed, and isa great rele after 
tearing re a unde otal oes eae 
‘season is so dry, gullies are dry. We catny 
fho night without water for ourselves Scant Ba since 

learnt ‘that these ranges were seen by Mr. Giles, and were 

named the Warbrtn angen hi . 
8th ( ).—Eanly this morning Windich and I went on 

foot toscarch the hills and gullies close around, as our horses 
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‘were knocked up for want of water. “We returned unsuccessful 
bont 8 o'clock. Close to where we found our horses we found 
tree with the bark cut off one side of it with an axe which 
‘wus sharp. We wore sure it was done by white an, 8 te 

‘even if possessed by a native (which is very improbable), 
MeL We usacr ore ccotntry traversed by: Me 
Gosse, although Tam unuble to recognize any of the features 
of Bho country, not having his map with me, and uot knowing 
‘the latitude. “Should we find water, and the party reach here, 
there will no doubt be little diffcalty in distinguishing the 
hills. ‘Tho country certainly does not answer the description 
given of his furthest westward. However I will leave our 
Position geographically for the present, and treat of what is of 
ditich more Importance to us, viz,, the finding of water. We 
‘saddled our horses and continued our search about south-east, 
over hills and along valleys; the distance or dirdction I am 
Unable to give; our horses scarcely moving, and ourselves 
Pareled with thirst, ‘The sun was very lit. At abont noon 
we found some water in a gully by scratching a Hole, but it 
Pras quite salt Onr horses would not drink it, so it can be 
imagined how salt it was. We drank about a pint of it, and 
Windich said it was the first timo he had ever had to drink 
aalt water. I washed myself in it, which refreshed me a little 
Oar horses could not go much farther without water, but ¥6 
¢rawled along about north and shortly after found a small rocks 
hole in the side of a large rough granite hill, with about 5 








Domes coming from the westwarl.” Windich took some of the 
old dung with him to convince our companions that we had 
seen them. We followed westward along the tracks for halla 
mile, when we found two or three small rock-holes with water 
in them, which our horses drank. Still bearing to thenorth we 
kept finding little drops in the granite rocks: (our old friend the 
granite rock has rotuned to us again, not having soem it for 
several hundred miles), and after satisfying our horses, rested a 
short time to have something to eat, not having had any- 
thing for forty-eight hours. “We boro northwest; and sod 
after found a fino rock-hole of water in granite rocks, suficient 
to last the rae day. Plenty of water on rocks, also, from 
recent min here. We were rejoiced, us we now had u place to 
bring the party to. But our fortune did not end here: 
continuing on westerly or a little north of it, we came on & 





j 
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summer encampment of the natives, and found a native well or 
spring, which I beli ‘a good spring if dug ont. This 
may make a good depit if we require to stay long in this 
neighbourhood. We were overjoyed; and I need not add I 
was very thankful for this good fortune. When everything 
looked at its worst, then all seemed to change for good: We 
canny 2 miles from the water. 

9th (Sunday)—Took our horses back to the water, and on 
‘our way found a clay-pan with a few hundred gallons of water 
init, Started back to met the party, intending to await their 
arrival at the first range wo came to on our outward track. 
Steering o little north of west for 14 miles we camped on west 
side of Mount Harvest, not having seen a drop of water on our 
way, Lackily we brought nearly half a gallon. with ws, 0 we 
will be able to manage until the’ party overtake us to-morrow, 
Our horses will be very thirsty, but I will give them 5 gallons 
each ont of the drums. Shot a warrang on the way, which we 
had for dinner, Found two fine rock-holes quite empty. ‘There 
‘appears to haye been no rain here, although 15 miles east there 
has been a good deal. I hope the change of moon on the 11th 
wil ring us some min, fr we will then bo able to travel along 
easily. 

10th (Monday) —Wo resto at our last night's bivouac until 
12 flock when wo saddled up and followed back along our out- 
ward. to meet the party, whom we expected to meet t 
afternoon. About 3 o'clock met them coming on, all well. 
‘They. were all rejoiced to hear of tho water alow,” We gu 
our horses water out of the dams, and turned eastward with 

















them. We reached Mount Harvest by sundown, the party 
having travelled 30 miles, and camped on grassy flat without 
‘water for the horses. 

Llth (Tuesday) —Continued on to the water found abead, and 
‘on our way found some clay-holes with water, and satisfied our 
horses. When near the spring saw natives’ tracks, and shortly 
‘afterwards a fire with a whole kangaroo roasting in it, The 
natives had made off when they saw us, leaving their game 
cooking. Continuing on, and pasting thenative wel, we reached 
the granite-rocks,2 miles from the spring, and camped, While 
having dinner we saw the two natives about a quarter of a mile 
from ts watching us; wo bockoned to them, and Windisb and I 

them, As we neared 


Sapa nh ray oe eae. 
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be Mr. Giles!, os Ticannot think Mr. Gosso could bo out in his 


latitude, 

“Left camp with Tommy Windich to find 
vate ed tring my The Oe 
We bore 2.8, for a few miles over zr Hats towards somo 

is but seeing what we supposed a good hill for wal 
sient ‘east towards it, over migratie spite ‘sand hills, and 
found some splendid granite rocks and holes, but not. much 
seater—enough, however, to give the horses a drink. If there 
Jus tain thero would be cnough water here for a month or more. 
Near these rocks found tree resembling the fig-tree (Ileus 
Plaiypoa), with tipo fruit about the sizeof w bet, which tasted 
ery muuch ike og. Lote some of then aed they were very 
gooil. Fine hills and ranges to the eastward, and country very 
Promising and in many places beautifally grassed, After resting 
‘two hours we ‘on about east, and after going 5 miles over 
spinifex sand hills, camo to a granite range and Kent eos aoe 
ock-holes, suficient to satisfy the horses. Continuing on, me 
Samped close to a peaked granite-hill, which I named Mount 
Elvire, without waterfor the horses, Found the old horso-track 
just before we camped, coming from eastward. T cannot make 
thom ont to be Mr. Goses's; they most bo Mr, Giles hers 
‘Sppears to bea great number of horses’, but I am not certain if 
there aro any camel tracks, 
18th (Thursday).—Found a rock-hole with about 40 gallons of 
Mater in itclose to camp, After watering our horses we followed 
» slong the old tracks, going nearly north-east, and passed a crows 
Zest. from which eggs had apparently been taken. ' Shortly after 
wards found where the patty had camped without water, and 
cuntinned an to some high hills and ranges, shee ye ae 
to follow some emun-tracks, which, after following up a galsgat 


and after waiting about four hours saw two coming, one of which 
Windieh shot. “Fine grass, although old and ‘icy, down, this 
gully, "Ranges in every direction, ‘The eounsey, contrasts 
strikingly with what we have been travelling for the 
Jast three months, ‘The party whose tracks wo followed. this 
morning have not been to this spring, so they must have missed 
it, All my troubles were now over, innsmuich ua I fol sure We 
would ey ish our journey and reach the settled districts of 
South Australia; although, a8 it afterwards proved, we had many 
days of hard work and some privation yet to enue, Still the 
country was much improved and was not altogether unknown 
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and in all human probability in five or six weeks would reach the 
Telegraph Line. I need not add how pleased we all were at 
having at last bridged over that awful desolate spinifex desert. 
deh (Friday)—About one o'clock the party arrived all safe. 
They reported having seen throe natives the day we left, and 
hhad induced them to come to eamp and hd given them damper 
and sugar and a red handkerchief each; they did not remain 
Tong. “Each bad two spears, very long and thick, and made ont 
of thre pieces sliced fogether, vith lange baron them, he 
ty had finished all the water on theit way, the horses yester- 
iy having drank over 10 gallons each. A remarkable hill 
bore saw, from spring, which T named Mount Palgrave. 
15th (Saturday) —Lett comp with Windich to look for water 
ahead, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. Stecred 
east along the south side of range for 10 miles, when we 
ascended a hill to get a view ahead. About 30 miles to east 
fine bold ranges were visible, also broken ranges from north-east 
and round to south-east; ‘they are no doubt the Cavanagh 
Ranges of Mr. Gosse. About 5 miles ahead we saw some 
granite rocks, to which we proceeded, avd found a tremendons 
Tock-hole full of water; it was in between two large rocks, and 
completely shated from the sun. As the country east to the 
ranges appeared to be all spinifex and red sand hills, T deck 
to remain here to-night and continue on jn the morning. ‘Tho 
country passed over to-day was along and_througl 
Which are no doubt the Barrow Ranges of Mr-Gosse.” ‘The Hate 
aro vory grassy, but the hills are covered with spinifex. ‘The = 
Ficus platypoda was also found here, loaded with ripe fruit. 
16th (Sunday) —Steoring about’ x.x.x. towards the ranges, 
We passed over Very miserable spinifex plains and red sand hills 
the whole way, about 30 miles. When we reached the ranges 
wo followed up a fine wide flat, splendidly al 
old; and on it were innumerable’ horse-tracl 
evidence of horses being camped for months in this nei 
hood. Kept on up the gully and flat for about 14 mile, whon 
Windich found » gumtree marked %2'H'3. My former sue 
Picions that Mr. Giles must have been in’ this neighbourhood 
‘were now confirmed. Soon after wo eame ona eart-track which 
tater astonished us, and soon found that it must have 
to Mr. Gosse, who a.so camped close here. A 
‘tmck went along up vhe gully, which lord Enon 
‘Was the daily truck of the horses to the water, and soon 
found their old camp at a beautifal spring running down the 
gully'a quarter of a mile. A stockyand ‘had bees built and 


‘made, i 
Heo are ann, eon a lee he pay ome 
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that they must have had rain. I should say Mr. Giles 

a balesals dows tho Pay toe aetna 
e Mr. 

Giles Tithin «fom miles of cock ether ab 

and did not meet. 

|—Went for a walk: {o examine the eart-tracks; 
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going cst and west convinced me that 


the cart to Mz. Gosse, who I knew had returned. 
Wont to the top of a high hill to take angles, while Windich 
Yent to try and shoot a Kangaroo. After a hard climb I reached 
‘the summit, and bad just commenced taking angles when I heard 
‘three shots, and shortly after Windich eooeying. Looking around 
Taw a native , about 306 yards from me. Ho 
disap; in a hollow. ing that’ Windich had. been 

hy the natives, I descended towards lim as quickly us 
Poble bat could not se him. T looked ing a sharp 

and to be attacked, but could not find him. 
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'y 
horses, and after findit them, one and started back to 
look for Windich. "Found hia with a 
‘on his back, haying shot three and not having wen any natives 
‘he had been waitit 
back to get my 
of the hip f 





angles. The rock is very magnetic, and the is quite 
useless, Could see the dost fom, the party conte aa 
inifex sand hills, and descending, met them just before siti- 


Te pred ha had an encounter with the natives 
so eel had boen followed by s number of womsiaatves 
thi 


ing found, and continuing on reached it about halt-past sit 

oe _citisatng is Fort Moeller Me Glas whare ho mat 
fora loug wl water. 

tee the et westerly permanent 


for about 35 miles (with the exception of a fo at first, 
along grassy fat) over most ‘sandy hills and plains 
ex, 


find water early to-morrow, as our horses aro too poor 
Without it. Was obliged to abandon police-home Brick t 

as he was completely done up. Nothing but downright poverty. 
is the cause of his giving in; and the same in the case of 
Fame and Little Padbury, which we abandoned oyer a month 
ago. They were poor when they left, and haye only had very 
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er since, It is a wonder to me they all do not give 
e mere skeletons, Poor old Brick held ‘up as 
ong as he could, but was forced to give in, and we hud to leave 
him to his solitaty fito; he will probably go back to the spring 
(Fort Mueller), 

20th (Thursday)—Got. a vory early start and continued on, 
At one mile found a sandy soak in gully, and by digging i 
‘out got sufficient water for all our horses; and still proceeding 
and following down a gully for 2 miles came to Mr. Gosse’s: depot, 
No. 13, at Skirmish Hill. A bullock had been killed here and 
the flesh jerked. Found a large whitewum tree marked 2 ut 
camp. “All the water was gono; I howover camped, and took 
our horses to a place a mile west, where, by digging in the sand, 
we got enough for them. Went with Pierre to the summit of 
Skirmish Hill, and took angles. To the south nothing bat 
sand hills and spinifex; to. tho northeast. the "Tomlinson 
Ranges showed up and looked very remarkable and promis 

lst (Friday) —Left camp at Skirmish Hill in company wit 
Windich, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. ‘Found 
fine rock-hole 2 miles from eamp, and followed. along Mr 
‘Gosse’s track for 20 miles to the Tomkinson Ranges, over most 
saiserable sandy ridges covered with spinifex. Fine grassy flats 
filong and through the ranges. We left the track to searing 
gully.to the north, bat could not find any water. Got on the 
Without water for otir homes on a fine flat of vory old gress; 
Windich’s horse completely knocked up, and we had to walk: 
and drive him before us this afternoon. The day was excessively 
hoot, and our horses are very thirty. We havo only about 
ai of water hr ore 

22nd (Saturday).—Early this morning we continued om 
Windich's horse Macey able to walk. "Keer about 10 miles 
found a rock-hols with three gallons of water in it, which we 
ave to our horses." Followed Mr. Gosse's tack to oe fe hie 
Was any water about his depot, No. 12, but we either missed it 
or had not reached it. About pore Windioh’s acy coals 

"The 




















no further, and mine was not much better. 
done? We nearly finished vee ai had with ] 
were cor on and were nding on us to 
Be mel ti ek ig tt 
wat ives, s were | 

we therefore decided to leave them and go for a search on foot. 
Windich said he had seen emu tracks, Palani den 
making south ; we therefore started on sun’ 

was excessive. About three ofelock: returned unsuccessful, and 
finished what water we had with us. What next to do was the 
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question ; no time was to be:lost. -Mr.Gosso's map showeil some 
eee agence cet wamsang ates a oe war 
i ‘he states “nearly all the waters discovered in the 
and Tomlinson Ranges were running when left, and from 
acousiderable height.” It must have been a good season, and 
not like this. We decided to goon foot towgully about. 2 miles 
north, which had whitegums in it. We started off and saw mor 
emit tracks going and coming, also natives’ tracks, Windieh 
shot awurrung, which he said had lately drank water. When 
we reached the gully many tracks wero seen ascending it, and 
‘we felt sure we should find water, and surely enough we 800m 
reached a most splendid spring running down the gully hala 
mile; we were Aner very thankful. Windich got a shot 
at an emu, but missed it. After having a good drink we went 
back and got our horses, reaching the spring with them after 
dark; they were very thirsty and completely done. up. ME 
Gosse missed this spring: probably there was water on the flats 
when he was here, and he did not look much. Although it 
tmicke is easily followed we had nearly got into serious difficulty 
by following it. Had we not fonnd this spring our position 
would be very critical, not having any water for ourselves or 
horses, and the party in the same predicament, I will be carefal 
‘ot to follow it too far in future, but to trust to our own resources. 
and look for it ourselves, We feel sure we passod water this 
morning, a8 in one place we saw emu trucks and pigeons. ‘The 
Party will reach here to-morrow, and I feel very ‘thankfal and 
relieved to have such a tine spring to bring them to. ‘The feed 
is good a mile down from the spring, although it is very old and 
dry. ‘There has not heen any Fain to speale of winen Str. Gossé 
was hers nearly twelve months ago, ax ean be seen by the carte 
icks crossing the gullies, I named this spring the Elder 
Springs after my friend, the Honourable Thombs Eider, 
28rd (Sunday) —Avaited the arrival of the party. Shot an 
emu, and while skinning it heard a gunshot and soon after saw 
‘Kennedy coming on wa 
halfa-mile off. They bad been very di for water, 
had left 120 Ibs, of flour and a pack-suddle 5 miles buck, Taylor's 
mare about 8 miles, and the horse Burges and his enddle 2miles 
bok, | When they saw my nots dreeting them to the water, 
they had gone back to bring up Burges, and with great difficulty 
ot him close to camp, when he lay down and they left bim. 
Windich and I started back on foot at once with two buckets of 
water, and met Burges within a quarter of a mile of camp, 
gruwhing alongs we guve him the water and he then went on £0 
the spring. We returmed and found Taylor's mare and 
her slowly to camp. We are now safe again, and I must give 
























: 5. Found that the party were ay 
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the horses a few days’ rest. ‘The weather has been hot, and if 

‘we had not found this spring not more five horses would 

have lasted out the day. I will send bach 1d get the flour, as 

it is only 5 miles off, ‘The party were all very glad to see such 

a fine spring, as their position was very dangerous, having only 
llons of water with them altogether. 

‘26h (BWednesday).—Went with Pierre to a high peak, which 
named Mount Jane,* about 4 miles sz. from eamp, and got 
ju round of ungles, and a fine view of the country. ‘To the east, 
high ranges and grassy flats; but to the south, and from south- 
cast to west, nothing but level country, with a few low rises 
here and there, apparently sand hills ‘covered with spinifex; 
‘most miserable country. 

21th (Thursday).—Left camp with ‘Tommy Windich to look 
for water ahedd; instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. 
Steered east for 4 miles, when we struck Mr. Gosse’s cart-track, 
Followed along it a few miles, when we bore more to the north, 
following the diteotion of emu tracks, and passed along a fine 
grassy flat with hundrods of kangaroos in every direction; 
many emu tracks also. We were sure we wore getting close 
to water. A little further on saw about twenty-five emus, and 
‘soon reached a spring in the brook, and camped for dinner. 
Concluded to remain here the remainder of the day. Went 
for a walk higher up the brook and found another spring, 
‘about 1 mile from the first. Returned and took our horses up 
twit, as there was better feed there, Left a note, tolling the 
porto camp there also. In a good season these fats must 

ole magnificent; at this time they are very dry, but there is 
a good des 


al of old grass on them. 

28th (Friday)—Continnied on eastward, and soon struck Mr. 
Gosse's cart-track. Followed it along about 7 miles, i 
Mount Davis, when we bore more to the south, Following the 
direction of some natives’ tracks, and afier going about 2 miles, 
found a native well in a gully, where water could be procured 
by digging. Left a note telling my brother to dig it out and 
ste if he could get enough for thé horses. Wo continued on 
bout tx:e, an soon after abot n kangaroo, and rested an 
hour for dinner; after which we bore about north-east towards 
8 gully and whitegums, and found it to be Nilens Gully. of 
‘Mr. Gosse. Found his camp and a whitegum marked. 
‘roa arrow, but no water.” We followed lng. nd ioagh 
the ranges, twisting and turning about, and at last found a 
number of natives! tracks, making towards a gap, and following, 


"This snot to be eonfounded with the Mount. 
py ‘ Jane of Giles about 25 miles 
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whitegum. gully, 
eating mich ya lene mtenee Tidy ‘At 
‘watering our horses we returned towards the party 3 iniles, and 
int to bring the party to tho spring to-morrow, 
(Satwrday)—Retarned about 5 miles and met the party 
Might. ‘They reported having met about twenty 
natives yesterday, who were friendly, and who camo up to 
Mepetge it sl layicg. down. these fours ‘They had giyem 
them er and a randkerobiet, ierre gave them two 
Aylies,. They had three kangaroos roastin; weir fire, When 
We wore passing Nilens Gully T saw a native running, ad 
calling Windich, we went over and saw five natives sitting on 
some rocks watching us, I went towards them, and at first 
they appeared hostile, but after talking at them’ and making 
i Ay teem to be friendly, and came down close to us. 
ey wero all armed with spears. One of them gaye me his 
‘spear, which was very blunt, and I sharpened it for him. He 
made signs for me to give him the knife, but I could not, as we 
were short of knives. They were afraid at first when 1 
Sec hoatraenyeny gallop, but soon were 
pleased and laughed heartily. Windich ‘shot a chooksloe ea 
gave it to thom. They were amazed at sccing the bird drop, 
find were very pleased when it was given to them, as they 
auch prize the feathers of these birds. After this we Jeft them 
find coutinned on to the spring food yesterday, and eamped, 
Got plenty of water by digzing a few holes in tho springy places. 
30th (Sunday).—In the afternoon Windich found a fine spring 
in a gully about half-a-mile north of camp, at which he shot an 
emu. Inamed these springs the Crowther Springs (after my 
frioud. Mr. Charles Crowther, of Geraldton). Wiese (ad kane 
‘gurvos very numerous in these ranges, 

Blot Bioaea Bot an early start and took the horses to 
tho water found by Windich estenlay, where they could help 
themselves. | Steorod x.x.x, about, aver level country; spinifex 
generally, studded with desert oaks, with limestone coe 
shells on surface for about 20 miles: reached the Mann Ranges. 

jefore we reached the ranges we struck Mr. Gosse’s track, and 
followed it along, and. shortly camo to a very lange and aecent 
encampment of the natives; there must have been a hundred 
camped here about a week ago. Found two. ‘small springs not 
far off, but not strong enough a water all our horses; nt ws 
‘soon found some fine springy Is in a gully about half-a-mil 
further on, where Mr, Gosse also had boas ee and marked. 
@ tree with a broad arrow. Mr. Gosse’s return track leaves 
his outward track at this spot. I intend following his return 
track and make in to the Telegraph Line, down’ e Alberga, 
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and on to the Peake. There is abundance of water at this 
place, and I have no doubt it is permanent, as there are four 
springs within halfa-mile of one another, but threo are very 
small. ‘Took bearings from a very Sigh range clo! Mout 
Davis, Mount Edwin, and Mount Hardy being visible. ‘The 
Mann’ Ranges are very high and rough, and are composed of 
red nite. They are the highest ranges mot, with sinee 
Mount Hale and Mount Gould, on the Murchison. 
fember Ist (Ceeuday) — Continuing about east_along the 
foot of the Mann Ranges for about 15 miles, came to Mr. Gosse’s 
bivonac of October 11th, but could find no water; a well that 
ind been dug in the sand was dry. Followed up the gully 
about a mile, and found a small spring, and camped. After 
draining it out found there was no supply, but were fortunate 
enough to find some lange rock-holes with water,—no doubt 
soakages from the rocks; but they were in an almost inacees- 
sible spot, and it was with great difficulty we managed to 
water the horses, One horse fell and nearly lost his life, 
Country passed over to-day was poorly grassed, and spinifex 
Patehes here and there, Large and recent ‘native eneamp- 
ments seen in two places to-day. 
2nd ( Wednesday).—Followed along south side of Mann Ran; 
over count sity well grassed for about 16 miles, and reached 
eorete pate cli Ociobex ae Found filer ia s 
‘andy Va sinall spring about halfarmile higher up 
gully. We had to earry the water from the sprig in dame, 
which was slow and hard work. When we had watered half  ~ 
of the horses Windich came, having found large pools of water 
in a large rocky gully about a mile west; we therefore 
up again and went over to the water. It was a very rough and 
tocky gully, and the horses had hard work in getting up to 
it; but there was abundance when they reached it. ‘Pools of 
eed Su ree aoe rock reservoirs, and fed by sprit 
It was nearly night when we had finished watering, 
Sr, fc 
(Thursday)—Got « late start, owing to tho 
guuntiaeronrek med ‘on easterly and ied Day's Gully. 
Mr. Gosse's No. 15 dept. The water was all gone, and we hind 
to mo enna ae ao 2 miles, when Windich 
went in ‘water, the y waiting our return. 
‘Mise-starching «gully to the’ west wanot 
cast to n bare granite hill, and passing through 
into a small flat, and saw about 100 natives, ‘sitting: 
us 
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‘eating kan ‘As econ ‘as they'eaw us they all-roe (and 
Shouted at meay ran towards’ thee One 
spear eatme close to me, and etek fast in the Windich 


‘twenty being on one rock. They were friendly now, 
-about thirty came to us and talked away and seem very pleased. 
‘They were much afraid of the horses, and would not come neat 
them. We made them understand we wanted water, and about 
forty conducted us to a rock-hole with about 50 gallons in it, 
which we gave the horses. They laughed heartily when they 
av is watering the horses, but miueh more when we hit thet 
todrive them away. ‘They were delighted to see Windich and 
Pierre were black, and marked about the body, and also at 
Pierre having his ‘nose bored. They would not come with us 
farther, and pointed towards water westwanl, but we would not 
follow ‘their direction, and continuing on’ easterly, camped 
Without wate, and only very old dried gras fr our haves, 

i the mare supplied by Mr. Jon 










er, but we cannot help it. We have more flour ‘thin 
ire, so (I decided to leave 150 Ibs, as our horses are 


est 





able to carry it easily. We have over 3 ewt. still, which 
be quite sufficient. ‘To-morrow I intend pushit on $9 ge 
‘the spring in the Musgrave ‘shown on Mr. 3 | 
vebart. It is 40 miles from here, and I have no doubt 
the horses will go there, although they are very weak. ‘The 
natives met to-day were all spe a lng Se ; 
beards, which were all clotted and in’ strands, strands 
were covered with grease for 6 inches from the end, 
and looked like greased was as hard as rope, and 
dangled about their necks, 1 most disgustingly filthy. 
‘They were generally fine-loo 5 and natives are very 


were very friendly 


surprise at seeing us, onl ‘were hostile. They were much 
amused at my watch tic all wanted to put their ear 
to hear it. i 
Ath (Frit feed last night, 
ieee and collected them, and 
got under weigh by half-past following on towards the 
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Musgrave Ranges. ‘The morning was cool, and the horses went 
along very well. After travelling about 30 miles Padbury and 
Butcher began to show signs of giving in. We still pushed on, 
in hope of finding water in Lungley's Gully; the sun shone 
out very hot in the afternoon, Passed a remarkable high peak, 
which? named Mount Mary,” Aly brother, Sweeney, and Berns 
wore behind with the knocked-tip horses, trying to get them 
along. Windich went on Hosken, the only horso that was 
strong enough, to the north to seonr some valleys, Kennedy 
and T pnshed along slowly with the main lot of liorses. If we 
halted a minute many of the horses Iaid down, and se 
great difficulty in getting them up again. After trayelli 
out 31 miles we reached a gully which 1 suppored. wat 
and Left Kennedy with the horses while I ascended 
T soon saw many ern tracks ascending it, aud was 
positive water was a little higher up, Found Windich was 
‘about 100 yards in advance of me, having crossed over into the 
samo gully. Toon heard him shout that there was abundance 
of water, and fired the welcome gun-shots to acquaint the party. 
Returned, and after lifting up somo of the horses that had laid 
down, and met my brother with the knocked-up ones, we all 
proceeded up to the water, which we found to be a beautiful 
spring running down the gully about 80 chains. We were ull 
rejoiced at this good fortune, as we never wanted water moro 
‘than we did at the present time. Mr. Gosso had eamped here, 
his depot No, 16,and T wouder he does not show such a fine 
spring on his map. We are now in perfect safety, and 1 will 
give tho horses two days’ rest. 

6th (Sunday)—Took bearings from a hill about a mile east 
of camp, from which there was a very extensive view. Far as 
the eye could reach to the south, level plains extended, with 
ow hills rising abraptly ont of them here and there; to the 
west the Deering Hills and the Mann Ranges; while to the 
east the high Musgrave Ranges soon stopped the view. ‘The 
Whole country is level, and tho ranges rise abruptly ont of 
the plains and is not like the hilly country in the settled 

i Cen ates oN 
fonday).—Left spring, and steering about east for 
7 miles along foot of Tee hee rehired turned NNR, 
for 4 miles, and east ono mile to Mr. Gosse's depét No. 17, a. 
Soe pring in brook, large whiteguss 4 gully rory soe 
spring, but not running; any quantity of water. First 
fod in gully and on fae” Weather cloady. 

‘Sth /)—Finished all our meat; wo have now: onl 
flour to do tho remainder of our journey with. As my friend 
Mr. Gome did ‘not name this splendid place, Ttake the lberty 

‘You. XLV. v 
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isthe. name we always 


horses rambled away last night, and 
Tate. Hyg nol lok whan wo 
We travelled abont 14 miles over tne grasy count 
> SE 

3 good feed, although chiefly old, 

pee sh toy hos el os a 
Shee It rained a nice shower last 








Oh (Thursay).—Stered x. for 5 miles, and then nth 
‘east and east to Bearo's Creek, cs Coane 





Which nee is one ofthe pols, and two warrang, whit 
were very ace eta ee 


Sue taiwan ae wheels 

Potro wits then We however started, and steeria 

through dense acacia thickets without grass for about 

wo reached the ereek, and found plenty of ‘water by di 

the snd Rosgh low granite Till all along our ros but 

Tittle feed. Pased suatyclay-pane with water in theta 
country as sandy and sony, and i thickly wooded. 

—Continned ony 


which we eamped. It is at the 2 
very rough to reach, and no feed within 1g mile 
was plenty of water in the hole, which i 
‘A whiitegum tree close to the poo! ix <s, 
under it, on same tree, Z, being 90th eamp from. Geraldton. 
‘This being such a rough place, attd no feed near, T will move om. 
ies towards or to Fig-tree Gully. ‘eather dark and 
coud 

134s (Sunday)—Continned on towards Fig-zee Gully, baring 
to goa long way north in order to get rovad and 
ranges. Most ly grassed country all the: 
the best grassed country we have seen for months. 


H 
fF 
i 
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and camped on a very fine grassy flat, Windich shot a large 
kangaroo, which wa 

14th (Monday). 
the horses and ly about 4 miles, 
our horses first finishing-all the water on the granite rocks, 
Wo got enongh at Wigtree, Gully to\satefy ther, although 
there is not.a great supply. ‘There is'a small soukage from the 
rocks; we filled the i 
for them in the morning, as the water does not come in qnic iy 
Tho viow to the east isnot vory interusting | A.few low i 
and generally level country—apparently thickly-wooded with 
Mnlga and Acacia, 

15th (Tuesday)—Got an early start, and steering about east 
for 6 miles crossed the Gum Creek and followed it along about 
14 mile, when we steered more to the cast until we strack the 
head of the Marryatt, which wo followed down north-east and 
¢ast, until we reached the Salt Native well marked on Mr. Gosse’s 
map. We eamped hero and dug out the well, which was very 
brackish, but the horses drank it, Th yas & very poor 
supply of water, and we kept baling it ont into the drams all 
night and managed to get out about 60 gallons, We travelled 
about 30 miles to-day, and our horses wore very Ahietys it 
being very hot. 1 found a small rock water-hole, with about 
20 gallons in it, about,1 mile north, to which we will take our 


to-morrow: 

TOih (Weneag) Went over to the rsicholo wed We our 
horses the water—about one bucket apiece, after which we 
struck south-east to the river, and found two rock-holes with 
suficiont water in them to satisfy all onr horses. Continued on 
sand reached Mz. Gosse's camp, where he marks on his map 
“ Water-hole dug.” Found it quite dry; but after going a few 
Iinndred yards we found a nice clay-pan with water in at, and 
cunped. "There has been a little rain here a fow wecks ago, 
ful thas oof ll dried up ot if it was not fo tho rane 
water wo would have much difficuity in gottinge down this ri 
“ER oe wells dg én thy wae aro lege pe 

(7th (Thursday) — down the Marryatt, and at @miles 
Passod a native well, which was quite dry. We eontinned on, 
and ot about, 8 miles found a number of rock water-holes, all 
nearly full of water, about a quarter of a mile south of the 
river, and camped, 'Shod some of the horses ey 

_ 18th (Friday.)—Two of the horses rambled away during the 
night and delayed our start. At 8 dolock wo got under weigh 
followed along the river. ‘The day was excessively. hot, ~ 
and we had to wall in tums At 2 o'clock erossed the gut 
creek shown on Mz. Gosse's Taup, and searched for the 
v 
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woheees [ere we were ol eee! ‘t0 abandon police horse 
Chater Nolan Semapletety socked up: Toba bal wt 
‘bad back for a oer time, and has been runing loose without 
say Joad.” We pated on. and I sent Wi indich to. Took for 
fe travelled until § o'clock, when we camped for the 
ae without water, Shortly after we had camped, Windich 
overtook us and repos ported ving: and i ltroara ae ‘ 
6 miles back. After having something to eat 
rutum to the clay-pans, and therefore packed up three of the 
Horses and let the others zo loose, leaving the packs until our 
return. Reached the water by midaizht, aad the horses finished! 
itall and were not half satisfied. I jong there was mont, oe 
would not have come back for it. We hobbled them out and 
aaa ae iad 
19% (Saturday)—Early this morning we searched the 
for water, und found a rock waterhole wih about 30 gallons fn 
it, but could not find any more clay-pans. We therefore gave 
tthe horses the 50 gallons and pushed on towards “ Water near 
Table Land,” shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, about 21 miles distant. 
‘The day was excessively hot again, and walking was most 
fatiguing. Men and horses aorta tit slowly, bat did mot 
give in. Towards noon a hot wind began to blow. Onwards 
still we pressed, and crossed the large creek coming into the 
Alberga about 2 miles from the water. I told the pe 
yore wow Reena ee aie 





i 


gai ala a ‘the river. I 

Dace we ota Talia Ea 
oa was also done uj tg ey we 
about the head. ‘The was most hanissing, for besides 


“Sle ({fondoy)—Contiaed down the Alberga about south-east 
for aloe 20 mil orersaniy country thickly wooded ae 
and acacia, to Mr. Gosse’s bivouac of December lat, 

‘was scarocly any water by digging; we therefore Poi on Ege 
a a native well, from which, by digging out about 5 fest, 

rocured abundance of water. ‘Sweeney still very unwell, 
‘able to walk; others walking is turns aicami96 

‘22nd (Tuesday)—The horses rambled back on 
about 3 miles, and it was S o'clock before we 


oan 
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followed down the Alberga over stony plains, poorly grassed 
‘and ‘wooded, for about cx. Wound susiciout wate! 
hy digging in the sind; there was only a very poor supply, and 
it took us a good while to water all the horses. ‘The xiver-bed 
is more than n quarter of a mile wide and very shallow, and 
spreads out over the plains for miles in heavy winters. 
23rd (Wednesday).—Watering the horses delayed us a little 
this moming, as there was a very poor supply coming into the 
well, We felloved down tho ricer and after travelling about 
9 miles heard a native shouting, and soon saw him. raoning 
after us; ho was quite friendly, but could not speak any 
English; he eame slong with tis, and shortly afterwards we 
fonnd a native well with sufficient water by digging, and 
amped, as our horses were very weak and required a rest. 
We finished all onr tea and sugur to-day, and have now only 
flour left; we will therefore have bread aud water for the noxt 
week, until we reach the Peake, ‘The uative ate hear 
iper we gave him, and remained all day and slept 


Bars Distance 10 miles. 
24th (Thursday) —Travelled on down river, the native still 
Accompanying 1s, and at abot G, miles met a very old 
native, and a woman and little girl, ‘They were quite friendly, 
and showal us Srater: and the woman and. gil ‘cane with 
us to Appatin r- Gosse’s depot, where we camped at a 
fine pool of water under right Danke of river, Windsch shot 
ems that were coming to the water, and wo all had 
Plenty of them to eat. ‘The natives were very pleased, and 
Went back and brought up the old man and another woman and 
gid. There were now six with us, They have seon the 
Telegraph Line, as ean be seen by signs they make, but they 
‘eannot speak English. 

25th (Friday)—The horses rambled off miles, and it was, 
nearly 10 o'clock before we got under weigh. ‘There was no feed 
t all for them, We followed down the Albenga for about 
15 miles-about cast genorally, and camped, with very little old. 
‘lvied-up grass for our horses.’ About half an hour alter we left 
Aupntions this morning wo hid a very heavy shower of rn, 
and although it only lasted about a quarter of an hont, i 
literally flooded the whole country and made it Tt was 
‘the heaviest thunderstorm I have ever seen, We will haye 
a procuring water now all the way to the 
ine, which is not more than 40 miles from here, ‘The natives 
stayed at Appatinna, as they had too much emu to Jeave, We 
did not want them, and were just as well pleased they did not 
come on. Mr. Gosse's track went 2%. to the Hamilton River” 
rom Appatinns, 
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226i (8 PoUOWed down river 
about 2 miles, when it took a bend to the north, and as it was 
rather boggy near it we left it and steered about cast and 1.8.E. 
for 20 miles over most miserable country without any grass, and 
amped on a stall gully with a little water in it, and some old 
dry grass in a flat, ‘The horses wero very tired, not having had 
anything to eat for the last two or three days, and some showed 
Signs of giving in ; they are all very weak and knocked-u 
‘wo have to handle thei very carefully. For the first 18 miles 
Wwe passed many clay-pans full of water, infact water everywhere; 
after which there was very little; and the rain does not 
to have been heavy to the east. ‘The river is about 14 mile 
‘north of us, and we have not seen it for some miles. Hope to 
reach the Telegraph Lino to-morrow. 
th (Sunday).—Continuing £.x.x. for 2 miles, eame to the 
Alberga, and following along its right bank over many olay-pans 
with water, about east for 12 miles, and then £.N.r. for 3 miles, 
ul reached the Telogrpht Line between Adelaide and Port 
Darwi, and camper. Long and evatinued cheers came fos 
our little band as they beheld at last the goal to which we hiave 
been travelling for so long. felt very iad and relieved from 
anxiety; and on reflecting on the long line’ of travel we had 
performed through nn uncivilised and unknown country, felt 
very thankful to that good Providence tliat had guarded and 
guided us so safely through it. 

‘The Telegraph Line is very substantially put up,and well wired, 
and is very creditable at this spot; large poles of bush timber, 
Rapes yery Stes, sen dood, salt: one bes mal ee iis 

ve up keeping watch here, having kept it regularly for 

six months Marked a tree apes 10dth ae from 
Geraldton. We had not much to refresh the inner man with, 
only damper and water, but we have been used to it now for 
jonth, and do not feel it so much. ‘The horses are all 
very tired, and many of them have sore bucks. I hope to revel 
the Peake on Wednesiay night, where we will be able to. get 
something to eat. We find making the damper with boiling 
water makes it much lighter and softer, and is a great improve- 
ment. 

28th (Monday)—We travelled down the Tel Tine for 
about 21 miles ‘and camped on a branch of the Neales River, 
with a little grass. Level plains and small ‘rises all the 
way; very stony country. Many clay, ith water. 4 
‘well-beaten road goes along neat the Tolageaplt Line. We did 
not get on it till we had travelled along the Line about 15 miles 
Tt crosses tho Alberga east of the line. 

20th (Twesday).—When we were nearly ready to start, police f 
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horse Butcher laid down and died in a few seconds; he appeared. 
all right when we brought him in, and was saddled as usual. 
Old age and continued hard work and continually going, is no 
doubt the cause of his death; we took off his shoes, and left 
hhim where he died, Iwas sorry for the poor old horse he had 
eon rathor weak for a good while, but had borne up well to the 
very lust. We only had four horses to ride to-day, and Sweeney 
being still lame only left us three horses between five of wé 
We travelled down the road for about 98 miles over stony 
plains ; many clay-pans with water, in them, but no feed, 
Camped on a gully with some old feed in the flat, in lat. 27° 49. 
Miserable country for feed all day, but plenty'of water from 
recent rains everywhere. Hope to roach the Peake by mid-day 
tomorrow. Damper and water as usual. 

00h (Wednesday),—Got off early as usual, all in high gles at 
the prospect of meeting civilised habitations again, “Travelled 
long the road and saw cattle, and shortly afterwards reached 

Yeuke, and rather. surprised the people. Mr. Bagot, the 

owner of the cattle station, was the first I mot; and after telling 
him who we were, ho said ho had surmised it was so, He soon 
told us that Mr. Giles had returned, and also Mr. Ross (who 
hud been despatched by the Honourable ‘Thomas Elder. with 
camels nd a good equipment to find an orerland route to 
Bort), being nable to get over to Western Anstralin, ‘Tole- 
‘graphed to Governor Musgrave, informing him 
Of our arrival, and received congratulatory telegrams from him, 
fag well us from the Chief Secretary, the Honourable Arthur 
Blyth, Mr. Todd (Superintendent of Telegraph), Baron yon 
Meller, the editors of the “ Register " and Advertiser,” Mx. 
Emest Giles the explorer, and several other gentlemen, Felt 
yery thankful and relieved from anxiety, and during my stay at 
‘the Peake enjoyed myself very much. 








‘It would be quite out of place, in « report of this nature, 
to give any lengoned scant of all the honour that were 
bestowed upon us in vustralia, in this colony on'onr 
otara Lei avebore evens steer ta cae een 
our journey from the Peake to Adclaide, and our voyage 
Welle the Peake on the Ath October, bing ait with 
fig Boros and evenything we rogoicod by tha Seat dvanealaee 
Government; reached Beltana on the 18th, and tho Barza on 
the 20th having boon mest hospitably aod Kindly treated by 
every ono wo met, At Jamostowa we Were chlecained and an 
dies and also at the Burm, Gawler, and 4 
‘We were conveyed from the Burra, with all our equipment 
by train to Salisbury, and on November 3rd made our entry 


he 
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“into Adelaide; and were” honoured with-mpablic reception, over 
20,000. people joining in the procession, In the evening we 
Gee itertcietiar a publio banquct at which. abot 600 
persons were present. 

“All our expenses from the Burm to Adelaide were paid by 
the South Australian Government, and during our stsy we 
received every kindness and attention; and I never shall forget 
the magnificent reception and kind weleome we received in 
South Australia, wi 

Erom the 17th to 30th myself and brother were on a visit 
to Melbourne, where also we received much attention and 
‘kindness. 


‘On the 5th December we bude farewell to the hospitable 
shores of South Australia. in the steamship Nubia, and reached 
King George's Sound on the 10th, where we received a. hemty 
‘welcome and were presented with’ an address. Again in Bun« 
lary we were lioueured by a public reception, and reached 
Fremantle and Perth on the 1th (at which placo we were 
further honoured with public receptions and_were welcomed 
with much enthusiasm), having been absent 270 days. From 
almost every town and district in the colony we have received 
congratulatory addresses, and Iam sure I feel very much the 
honours and kindness that we have received. 


Coxcrupmna REMamns, 


I now beg to make a few remarks with reference to the 
character aud capability of the country traversed. 

‘The whole of the: country, from the setil districts seat 
Champion Bay to the head of the Murchison, is admirably suited 
for pastoral settlement, and in a very short’ time will be taken 
up and stocked (scme already has been taken up). 

‘From the head of the Murchison to the 129th meridian, the 
boundary of onr colony, I do not think will over be settled. 
OF course there are many grassy patches, such as at Windich 

ings, the Weld Springs, all round Mount Moore, and other 
places; but they are so isolated, and of such sinalhextent, that 
it would uever pay to stock them, From the 129th meridian 
to tho Telegraph Line is = muel beter conntry. Many mings 
well grassed for most of the way: made travelling much easier. 
‘The general character of this immense tract is # undue 
lating spinifex desert—Festuea (Triodia) irritans, the spinifies 
af tie dosort explorers, bus aot the epiniiec of eciemse (AEM! 
lightly wooded with acacia and other small trees, and, except 
in a few creeks, there is a great absence of any ordinury large 
timber. 7 
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‘The prevailing rock, which crops out on the ri n 
forms low cliffs in which are receptacles for holding water, is 
light red sandstone (desert sandstone, tertiary). The aol game 
found in the spinifex is a kangaroo rat, commonly called the 
wirrap;” but in the grassy openings there are many kangaroos, 
and often emus, also-a rat known as the “ wurrung ;" these 
animals are very good eating, and formed a yaluable addition 
to our store department. At the permanent waters there were 
always myriads of bronze-winged pigeons, and also. the white 
cockatoo with seatlet crest, called the “chockalott;” also the 
“ beaceoo,” orslate-coloured parrot. Generally, however, with the 
exception of the crow and hawk, birds were not very numerous 
except round water, Whenever a sheet of water was found we 
found ducks, and in Lake Augusta swans and ducks were 
innumerable. 











this report to a close I need not, 1 think, refer 
reasons that induced me to keep more to the south 
wlly intended. It will readily be seen, after 
‘pernsing this journal, that it was a necessity, and that we could 
not.get farther north. It is a marvel to me how we ever got 
through at all: the season was an. exceptionally dry one—in 
fact, m dronght; our horses were of a very ordinary kind, and 
the country most wretched. 

‘Whien it is remembered that « horse in poor condition and in 
warn weather cannot go much over a day without water, and 
when the sterility of the country is considered, it will be readily 
séen what a disulrantaze one Inbours under without camels, 
which can go ten days without water, Well can I sympathise 
with Mr. Giles when he states in his journal, “All T coveted 
from my brother explorers was their camels, for what is a horse 
in such a region as this,—he is not physically eapable of en- 
aring the terrore of this country,” Au 90. lay, hogaon an 








c 


the noblest. and most useful animals in the world, but they 


mst have food and water regularly. ‘The camel, on the other 

Aandi physically formed to tral over. these detlute regions, — 
sand in Aust been known to,go 12 and 14 days without 
water, carrying 300 Ibs, and sometimes 400 Ibs, weight, & 

‘From theso fow remarks it will bo seen whut a great disadvan- 
fage Mr Giles and myself laboured under compared with Major 

farburton and Mr, Gosse; and what in similar cireumstances 
aight have easily boon performed by them was quits impossible 

ts. 

Tn reading this journal it may be wondered why we followed 
so mutch along Mr. Gosse's track, when we might have chosen 
anew route for ourselves more to the south, ‘The renson is, 
Thad intended, as soon as I reached the 120th meridian (the 
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locality; but on’ reaoli- 

‘prevented, for the following reasons:—The 

‘weather was excessively warm ; the country to the south soemed 
mu 











the meut and tea and sugar boing nearly gone; water was 
Bete al Toate clarinet ahh A Gono 
travelled the roate last year, it did not follow that we should 
De ale to doit cally this as all the water ths far where we 
hud camped was gone. I felt we were altogether on our o¥n 
Farnese water, und Fpeoneloted to posh on towards the 
Tel Line os quickly as possible. As it turned ont, 
although we had considerable difeulty, wo reashed tho Lane 
soouer than T could have anticipated, : 
There the vory plessant daty orocod my thorough appre: 
tion of the services of my companions. ‘To my brother, Mr. 
Aloxander Forrest, I am especially indebted for his assistance 
fund advice on many occasions, and for his indomitable energy 
und perseverance. “Every service entrusted to him was always 
carried ont: he never disappointed me: when absent for a week 
‘know to a few minutes when I would meet him. Whether horses 
or loads had to be abandoned, it mattered not to him, he always 
carried out the servic ind I attribute much of our snecess 1 
being supported by sich an able and hopeful second in come 
mand, In addition to this he bestowed great caso on the stores 
of the Expedition, and collected all the botanical specimens, 
Desides talking observations for laying down our rouite on 
occasions during my-absence, "Ty ‘fomay Windich (native) 
‘am tuich indebted for his services as a bushman, and his 
rience generally. econ ing me on many occasions, of 
in cireumstances of difficulty and privation, I ever found him & 
good honest companion. ‘To James. Kennedy, James Sweeney, 
Sud Tommy Pierre, Tam thankful for the ready obedience and 
+ entire confidence they placed in me. ‘They ever conducted 
themselves in a proper manner, and on no oceasion a 
Single murmur. 




















take this opportunity of thanking all those gentlemen who 
to 


so kindly subsor we Expedition Fund. _ 
In conelnsion, I have to express my sincere thanks to His 
Excellency Governor Weld for the kindness and suj he has 
given me in this arduous enterprise. I ean ly say, if it 
‘had not been for his zeal and assistance, I would, not have been 
able to undertake and acconfplish this Exploration. 1 have 


alo to thank the Honourable ¥. P. Barlee, Colonial Seo 


tary, and the Hon. M. Fraser, Commissioner of Crown Lands 


io somth, nearly 


sand hills as far as could be seen covered with 
fs ourlhtree were very poor: our rations wero raining 1 
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for thor kind ‘nttentiow nnd-consideration, anit their desire that 
Tehould have everything that was necessary to bring the Expe- 
dition to « succesful termination, 
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X—Travels in Great Tibet, and Trade detween Tibet and 
Bengal. By CR, Mancuaar, c., Pars, Seeretary RO 
[Wend Apt 260, 1870), 


Or all the regions which remain to be explored, and fully 
Bronght to the knowledge of geographers, that of Great Tibet 
fe among the least known and the most important, Until to; 
Bight no account of this region, dorived from the personal 
‘observation of an_actual traveller, has been submitted to a 
meeting of this Society, with the single exception of that of 
the Pundit who was sent by Colonel Montgomerie to Lhase 
Jn1805, Its indeed to that distinguished ofcer that we one 
tll our recent knowledge of Great ‘Tibet ; and one of the main 
bjects of the present paper is to furnish some account. of two 
fnaro recent journeys which bave been made in bet ly 
Colonel Montgomerie’s emissaries. But I am also able 
bring to your notice tho work of two Englishmen who explored 
tons of Great Tibet many years ago ‘he results of their 
tours have remained hidden in forgotten manuscripts until 
now, and as no European has since followed exaetly in their 
and they are consequently, still the most recent 


Earopean explorers ‘of this region, their narratives continue to 


bo agvuluable and as interesting as if they nd been written 
this year, The first of these forgotten-explorers is Mr. 

iy who was sent by Warren Hastings to the Court of 

Lama just a century ago. ‘The second is Mr. ‘Thomas 
Manning, a private traveller, who reached ‘Tibet in 1812, and 
je the only Englishman who has ever visited its eapital—Lhasn. 
Bogle and Manning aro tho only two Englishmen who have 
‘exer crossed the Teampu. a] 

Tt is eoesary that I should first define the limits of the 
region to which the namo of Great or Central Tibet 9 
Segment as ‘of that countey is still derived 

“of Du Halide and from the old maps of D' 
80. years ago, and base upon the famous surrey of 
Ghinése ‘Empire undertaken in the reign of Bangi, 
‘commenced. fa 1708, Tibet was surveyed by two Lamas, who|- 
Spies Se! ioctl is and oth 
4 int Peking. Theit mop extended from to tho 
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ered into the hands 
it was found 
them to construct 
Ne compiled 
dclineations of 


But h the survey of Tibet was exoented by native 
‘Lomas, Pistiey Vue ited by Joentt iocona ioe ta Ue 
seventeenth and eighteenth eonturies, In 1661 Fathers Gruc- 
Her und Dorville set out from Peking, and roachod Lhasa after 
4 perilous journey of six months, and they eventually crossed a 
formidable pass into Nepal, and arrived ‘safely at Agra. It is 
said lh, that two other missionaries, named Hippolito Desidert 
and Manool Freyre, set out from Goa in 17M, and reached 
‘two yours afterwards, But their narrative, after leavin 
Taduk, breiles off abruptly. Father Horazio do fa Penna, wit 
eleven companions, has, however, stronger claim to. bo 
sumombered. Hoe wont from Peking to Lisa in about 1717, 
sit the vory time when the Lama surveyors wore at work: and, 
aftor remining 30 years in Tibet, bo died at Patan in Nepal: 
in TAT. ‘Pho results of his labonts, including much historical 
information, wor abled at Rome by Father Goong fa 
1762, including « Tibetan grammar; and this is tho only sonroo 
from which we derive some knowledge of the succession of the 
early Kings of Tibet, 
It is from those, and lees accossible Chinese sources, that 
proth, Cyoma do Kérds, Hodgson, and Henry Strachoy, wore 
‘enmbled to divide the limits and political divisions, andl to give 
eral iden of the topography of Tibet. 
,_ Tits most interesting region consists of the eloyated plateatt 
in rear of the frst great chain of the Himalayas, which over 
bang the Gangetic Valloy; and Central or Great ‘Dibst is that 
portion which is watered by the ‘Teampu, or the Brahmupittrs 
tn its upper course, and its tributaries. "Tibet is divided into 
four great provinces ; namely, Kam, or Eastern 'Tibot, of which 
we wa ido or nothing, ut which is baioted to be eut = 
into ges by the upper courses of the Yung-tée, the 
Canto ‘te Salwén, aud Teuvadi; Ar, or Westar ‘bet, 
which has been pretty thoroughly explored by our surreyi 
Patti; and tho two provinesy of Utod Tan, ‘ated Ulsan, 
which form Great Tibet. ‘The latter region is bounded om 
west by the Marianla, and the mighty Kailas or Gangdisth 
Mountain overlooking the sources of the Ganges and the 
Sutlej; on the south ty the outer range of the Himalayas 
facing ‘the Gangetic Valley, and containing the loftiest 


in the world; and on the north by another lofty range, called 
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by Hodgson the Nyenchhen-thingli chain, which separates the 
country of villages and cultivation from the nomadic hordes 
still loftier plateau of lacustrine drainage between that 
in and the Ruen-lun. ‘he eastern boundary of Utsang, or 
at Tibet, is not so clear, It can be ascertained by 
iny of the lists of towns given by Klaproth and D'Anville 
as situated in the provinces of Tsang and U, and of Kam or 
Kastern Tibet respectively, and by drawing a line of separation 
hetween them, Such a line places the eastern boundary of Great 
‘Tibet along the River Kenpu or Dihong, and includes the 
whole course of the Tsampu or Brahmaputra above the outer 
Himalayas within it. Great Tibet, or the two provinces of U 
il Taang, thas has an extent of about 750 by 250 miles, and 
is 4 region the inhabited parts of which aro from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet above the sea, bounded by lofty ranges to th 
and south, with an iuner range traversing it, and separating the 
watershed of the Ganges from that of tho 'Tsampu. It hay thus 
two systems of drainage. ‘The ‘'sunpu, or Brahmaputra, trie 
‘Yorses the whole region from west to east, and receives tribur 
tarles from the Nyenchhen-thduglé Range on the north, and 
the northern slopes of tho Himalayan outer and inner chaise on. 
‘the oath, ‘I'he rivers which rise between the inner and outer 
ranges of tho Himalayas either flaw, i 7" 
the Teprecuahu of D/A, trough gong in tho ooter 
chain to Bongal into the ‘Tjanpy, or into lakes bet 
two chins, : ‘ 

‘his grad platen may in somo rexpets bo Tien to the 
Cotlao of Pera lying between the maritime and eastern condile 
Joras of the Andes. “Both sustain great flocks and herds; and 
in both o similar ruminant is wed as the beasts of burden, the 
Hama in Porn ond the shoep iu Tibet. In Poru the Lake iti 
‘caca, at 12,000 feot above the sea, is used as 4 means of com= 
munication by « line of steamers ‘Tibet the Ts ino 
fluvial highway for merchants and th ods, also at a height 
of 12,000 feot above the se t and the Collao of j 
alike abound in the precious metals, in sult and borax, but 
MTibot is moro difficult of access. On one side the Collao hae 
tho maritime. cordillors with pauses leading to. tho: Pacifle 
cout, on the other the auriferous range of the Eastern. Andes 
overlooking the rich alluvial plains of the Amazon. Great 
‘Tibet is more isolated. To the south the mighty range of the 
ouler Himalaya can only be traversed by pas weston 
Aiffculty, nnd’ which are closed by snow’ dhring part of 
‘Year; while to the north a still more' formidable joumney over 


* Sbuibuoshi, is Asan, 
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snow-clad plateaux ani through fearful mountain gorges, which 
eeupies several months, avaits the traveller who would p 
from Tibet to China. aR 

‘Tho people of Great Tibet, and their priestly rulers, have @ 
strong claim upon the attention of European inquirer It if 
to Chinese exclusive policy, and not to the ‘Tibetans, that our 
ignoranee of their country is due, In former days the intercourse 
between Bengal and Tibet was frequent and unchecked. The 
‘Tibetans are of Chineso raco, and. their language is allied to 
Burmese; but their Buddhist religion, their extensive litem= 
ture, their written character, and their prevailing modes Of 
thought, aro all dorived from India, and prove that for conturies 
there must have been sn uninterrupted ebb and flow of com 
meree through the now closed passes of the outer Himalayan 
range. The monasteries in every part of Tibet, even the most 
inaccessible, with their armies of monks, the innumerable. bane 
ners and monuments on every. pass, all point to. ideas whielt 
4a their origin and Jong prevailed i the valloy of the Can 
‘Tho belie which forms tho basis of ‘Tibotan policy is of Tal 
origin too, and the Dalai Lama himself is an incarnation, in 
certain sense, of a Hindn prince, the holy and sinless Saya 
muni. More strictly he is the incarnate Bodhisattva: Pade 
amapani, or Avalokitesvara, the heavenly representative of Sake 
yamuni, ‘The Dalai Lama is the ruler of the provinea!of Up 
with his capital ot Lhasa; but an equally sacred Hearts 
rules oer the Province of Tsang, namely, the ‘Teshm 
whose capital is at Shigatze, and who resides in, the adj 
palace of Teshu-lumpo. The Teshu Lama is an incarnation of 
the great Tibetan roformer 'Tsonhhapa, who flourished in tho 
fourteenth century. ‘The Tsampu River has been described: at 
the boundary between the two provinces of the Dalai and tho 
‘Tesh Lamas, U being to the north and Tsang to the southe 
But this is not exactly correct. Bogle mentions Chant 
Ying and other towns north of the Tsampn as part of ‘Ts 
while an examination of the lists of towns given by K 
and D'Anville shows that several towna reckoned os b 
within the provineo-of U aro sonth-of the great river. 

‘The Lamas say that the intercourse between Bengal and 
‘Tibet fell off after the Muhammedan conquests in Indin; audit 
was still farther i by Chinese interference, and by tho 
turbulent chiofships of Nepal and Bhutan on the outer 0 
of the Himalayas. But there was nothing in the state of 
fo povent a renewal of the old intercourse between 
‘Tibet, and the establishment of friendly commercial 
and this was pereeived by the great statesman who 
tnd consolidated our Indian Empire, Warren 
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first. Governor-General, and. the only one_ whose ame 
household word amon; natives of India, lost no opportuni - 
of extending the i ‘of the East India Company, an 
improving the condition of the people under his rule, Not the 
least important of his measures was the reestallishinent of 
direct intereourse with Tibet, on oecasion of the mediation of 
‘Teshu Lama after the Bhutan War. Ho resolved to despatch 
an envoy across the Himalayas, one on whoce abilities and 
diserotion he could rely. Tho great statesman had trained 
School of rising administrators. such as Kynynmoni Elliot, 
‘hove early death in Orisw he so deeply moumad; Clevland of 
Bagulpar, the first to tame the wild. Gonthala andl whose name 
is still remembered among them; Georze Bogle, and ethers of 
equal mark. The choice of Warren Hastings fall upon the 
Joung socretary of the Baur of Ieveaue, George Boglen who 
Ret out for Tibet in company with Dr. Hamiltos an tecteate 
surgeon on the establishment, and an oficr of the Tesh Lam 
tamed Puima; and after some detention in Bhutan, the, trae 
vellors reached Purijong. This is at tho pase at the head of 
the: Chambi Valley, which divides Bhutan’ from ‘Tibet, mepac 
Tating the deep and wild gorges, well wooded and fertile, winch 
slope down to the Bengal’ plains from the bleak plateat of tho 
‘peti ictaaickesteeciwee the gry plan pats with 











entered Tibet on the 24th of October, 1774. This mission was = 
politically important, and its results were of great eat 
alae thinks therefore, that bri referees toe Bags a 
ralue. 1 jh ae . 
Will ot allow of more), cou sonreely fil toe intresting to dag 


game as afier leaving Pati, Mir. Bogle discovered two lange 
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between Mr. Bogle 









sight of the sacre m 
ol jo shooting, insisting that it was a great crime, that it 
ive much scandal to the natives, and that it was par 
ticularly unlawful within the liberties of Chumulari. Mr. Bogle 
had many long discussions with him on the subject, and tells ns 
that “they were supported on the sido of the Buddhist by plain 
drawn from his religion and customs; on 
ish Envoy by those fine-spun European 
ts which serve rather to perplex than to convince! 
‘Whe latter gained nothing in argument; but at length a 
Compromise wis arranged: Me. Bogle agreed. not to. shoot 
i they were fairly out of sight of the holy mountain, and 
Paina consented. to suspend his prohibition in solitary and 


tered places. 
“ho march dowa tho Valley of the Penanang-chu and across 
the inner chain of the: Himalayas to the Tibetan towns. of 
Giangtze and Puinom bas been described by Tumer, who 
followed along the same road a fow years afterwards. But 
‘Turner never went beyond Teshu-lumpo, while Mr. Bogle 
crossed the great river Tsampu, near Shigatze, at a point where 
it is about the width of the Thames at Putney. Having drunk 
some of its water, washed his hands and. feet, and thrown @ 
rapes into it, he ‘embarked in the ferry-boat, of which there 
Were several at this placo—vell-built, flat-bottomed ba 
about 25 feot long, consisting of a flooring of thick planks, 
cular sides, about 4 fect high, with an opening at 
cithor end, ext down t0 2 feet, tho whole bound together with 
bars of iron, and painted white. There was a large oar on each 
side, pulled hy two men, and by another facing them, 
hile woman, he by hax on line made fast to the ' 
end of le. steering is managed by « large oar from 4 
the sem. The boat carne Sror twenty thoes coon caves 
horses and fourteen: asses, besides “The river ig not 
rapid at this place, and great herds of Fullocks and flocks of 
sheep were waiting on each sie for & passage, In the summer 
lighter kind of boat is used for transporting goods, made of 
hides, with ribs of willow-poles, about 8 feet be by 4 broad. 
Afr, Bogle saw many of them on the bank, keel up, and s01e, 
an end raised, serving as habitations for the boatman, 
‘The flocks of sheep are used as beasts of bunden, Some were 
coming from the wild and desolate country to the north, laden 
‘with salt; others were returning from Giangtze with cargoes of 
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barley. Mr. Bogle dosoribes them as large animals, with 
horns extending horizontally. He met flocks of 1200 al 

each carrying two bags of grain weighing from tbs, 
‘They were vety obedieut to the shephent’s call, and if any of 
thera happened to stray they were easily brought back by the 


shepherd's dog 

After crossing the ‘Tsampn, Mr. Bogle marched up the 
valley of the Shiang-chu to Namling, and went thence to 
® swall palace, called Desheripgay, in a gorge a fow miles 
beyond Namling, where the ‘Tesh Lama had resided for two 
years, owing to the prevalence of emall-pox at Shigatze, 

‘The Envoy deseribes the palace, the retinue, ind the cere 
monies and receptions with graphie minuteness;” and he formed 
a deep and Insting friendship for the sacred person of the Tesh 
Lama himself which had a temporarily important influence on 
British interests, and, if the two men had lived, might have led 
to permanently good results. ‘The Lama was then about forty 
years of age. “Althongh endowed with a portion of omniscience 
ind many other divine attributes, his Holiness accommodated 
himself to the weakness of mortals, and endeavoured to make 
himself loved rather than feared. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was smiling and_good-hnmottred, his disposition open, 

sod generous Ho was extremely merry and entar 
taining in conversation, a ith much 
humour and appropriate action, Peery Bote ithe 
ceremonies of blowing the people, the religions service, 
the grand procession ripen across the Tenup to 
‘Teshu-lumpo, when the Lama zetnrned to his capital. He was 
‘on most intimate terms of friendship, not only with his Holi- 
ness, but with his young nephews, the Pyn Kushus, and his 
nieces, the, nnne, with whom he had a gece deal of la 
and merriment. During a week in March Mr. Bogle a 
Hamilton went to a country seat of the Pyn Kushus, on the 
ortho bank of the Tsampy, whence they obtained « magn: 
fivent view of the windings of the river and adjacent mountains, 
and where their hosts exerted themselves to amuse them 



































unting-excursions, and to them by the most. cordial 
hospitality ; for the Pyn Kushns made no scruple about shoot 
ing: when by themselves, and showed Mr. some good 
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tells us that he took “his 
enh of A TE nk 
itching man~ 
‘ners, ‘ami eter nahip of & 
fle kind. A correspondence was kept up between the 
es baa roturacd and ves appsiniel Collector 
of Rangpur. The letters from the Teshn Lama (one of which 
is on the table) wore written in the curious Tibetan character, 
fu paper made from 1 species of Dapine, which grove in Ne 
special 














Nor was 











fimtan. At Rangpur Mr. Bogle established a fair, with 
immunities and advantages for the Tibetan and. Bhn=- 

fanese merchants, and encouraged the intercourse between 
Tibet and Bengal by cvery means that his off postion 
gave him, and with the warm asec of the Governor-General. 
Unfortunately the good Teshu Lama was induced by the 


Emperor of China to visit Peking, where he died of small-pox; 
2, Mi Bogle died at Rangpur. There 















sand iu the same year, 1 
ean be no doubt ‘that the way had been paved for opening the 
[asses into Tibet for trafic and free intercourse, But the pre- 
Fosto lac of the negotiators mas a doath-bow to the bight 
hhopes that wore justified by their friendship. Besides his 
journal and letters, Mr. Bogle drew up valuable reports on the 
trade of ‘Tibet, on its religion and polities, and on the people. 
On his death ‘all his papers were packed up and sent to, his 
friends i ind, and they have rennined untouched aid 
i na house in Ayrshire, until the present year. Tt 
is truo that Warren Hastings did’ not lose sight of it plans 
tespeeting Tibet; he sent a second: embuasy under Captain 
‘Tamer in 1783, which reached Teshu-lumpo, following Mx- 
Bogle route exit. ot not going beyond that point. ‘The 
‘Lama was then dead, his successor was an infant, and the 
only result of the mission was the publication of Captain 
Turnee’s interesting narrative in 1800. 
Tho death of the Teshn Lana and of Mr, Bogle, und the 
retirement of the great and enlightoned statesman who 
them in communication with each other, were the unfortunate 
events which put on end to the friendly, commercin}, and diplo- 
rmatic intercourse between the two countries. And’ there were 
influences of another kind at work. In Mr, Bogle's eon 
versations with the Teshu Lama there is frequent allusion to the 
turbulent and aggressive policy of the Gorkha Raja of Nepal, 
and to the hindrances he was placing in the way of commercial 
transactions between India and Tibot At last the Nepalese 
army invaded the province of Tsang, and plundered the monas- 
tery of Teshu-lumpo. This led to intervention on the part of 
China, and in 1792-8 great Chinese army marched iuto Tibet, 
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utterly defeated the Nepalese at Dingri Maidan, drove them 
across the Himalaya, aud dictated a humiliating peace within 

20 miles of Katmandu, From that time the political influence 

of China in Great Tibet has been paramount; and although 

the internal administration is not interfered with, Chinese 

troops remain in ocenpation, and the exclusion of foreigners is 
enforeed by officially watching the Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, und 
‘Ladak pasées, 

It hus been said’ that the wateh is so strict as to render it 
impossible for any Englishman to have passed into Tibet since 
1792, But this is not the case, as is proved by the fact, 
that in 1811 Thomas Manning actually reached the city of 
Lhasa, althongh it is true that he is the only Englishman who 
ever succeeded. 

‘Tho journey of this adventuroas traveller has never been 
deseribed, and his manuse ive has remained unused 
in the hands of his family ever since. This is the second 
English traveller to whose Jabours I desire to call the attention 
of the Meeting. 

‘Thomas Manning was-a mathematical tutor at Cambridge, 
Who, after leaving the University, brooded over the mysterious 
‘pire of Ching ntl at last he resolve to undertake voyage 
to Canton to study the language, and then to attempt the ex- 
ploration of the unknown interior. was the friend and 
07 of Charles Lamb, who, 1808, frequet 

‘is friend to give up the intended visit to Tnlepen 
"artary, us he called it. "The reading of Chancer has amisled 
ou," writes Lamb. “Do not: etedit his foolish stories about 
IGpestasosn ot the ting, od tho, oro of brass Balan 
there are no such things. "Tis all the poet's invention. A 
ors of re never fle and kings danghter never talked 
with birds. These aro all tales. Pray try and cure yourself, 
fake hillebore. Pray to avoid the fiend. Read no books of 
‘voyages, they are nothing but lies, aud O, do not go to Inde 
Pendent ‘Tartnry!” Bat all remouatrancte were ik wats; abd 
armed with « lettor of introduction from Sir Joseph Banks, lie 
salad for Canton in 1806, “After remaining. there foe some) 
years, the language, he proceeded to Calentta, wherice 
in ‘Snmber ial, he set out on his adventurous to 
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‘Tibet. Tt would appear that he applied to be employed offi: 

ally as an Envoy, for when tho ; 
‘hinted at overtures for commerce between Tibet ar 

India, he exclaims, “I cannot belp feeling what fools the Com 

‘are to give ime no comtaission, no authority, no iusteuc- 


pany Wo 
‘tion. Fools to neglect an opportunity they may never have 
again,” Manag wlio to goo dot on Signs, 
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ange of the Himalaya, 
‘the famous ring-shaped lake of Palti or Yamdok- 


SManning’s journal is a personal narrative, containing many 
Tackdenta of the roud, and fs eepecilly valuable for ite account 
of Uham and of the Dalai Lama; but it contains little geo- 
graphical information ; and if it bad not been for the uceounts 
of ‘Turner, and the Pundit of 1865, it would not be 
fo make out his ronte. He skirted along the’ Yamdok 

FaRE bor cAl dare, ani git the ‘Chiowe tame for 364 
Haitw (little sea). But he does not appear to have: known the 
tapi D'Aaville, or the pecalar fro of the lake with is 
Jarge islaud as there delineated. He merely says, * from the 
opposite margin of the lake Tose diminutive mountain 
continued chain.” He further says that the water of the lake 
is said to be very unwholesome, and that it is not used for 
drinking. “Manning crossed the Tsampu in a large and’ good 
ferry-boat, and reached Lhasa withont further adventures.” The 
Dalai Lama was thea about seven years old; and) the traveller 
wus muck impressed by the refined beauty of his Holiness: He 
hd the simple and ‘unaff 
princely child. His face was poetically, even affectingly, beat 
tiful, and he was of a gay and cheerfil disposition ; his mouth 
Perteteallyunbending ita a smile, which iHaminated 

is whole countenance> Mr. Manning's narrative of his stay at 
‘Lhasa is full of interest. He intended to have pressed on to 
China by way either of Sining or.Bhatang, but eventually ho 
Was obliged to retarn to India by the road he came, finally 
Jeaying Lhasa on the 19th of April, 181 

‘Thomas Manning was the lat Englishman who ever entered 
Great Tibet: fro Enroprans have since been at 
Lhass, namely the Abbé Hne ‘nd in 1846, aa 
jouruey shows that, even after the Chinese campaign of 

‘uropeans could pass from Bengal, through Bhutan, to 
and that the difficulty of recovering the ground gai 
Warren Hastings and Bogle is not insuperable. Bat 
the work has been confined to enquiries and to viaeig tbe 
heads of far as Englisumen are concerned. 
de Kords did much valuable serrice in this way. Mz. Hodgson, 
during his long residence st Kathmandn, collected a mass of 
information respecting the geography, ethnology, trades, lan- 
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guages, and literature of Tibet. Cuptain Pemberton, during 
his mision to Bhutan in 1838, and Mr. Eden, in 1864, made 
farther additions to our knowledge, which has ‘lt more 
recently extended by the investigations of Mr. Edgar. But 
the list of those who have uctoally reached the head of the 
passes leading to that forbidden Naas which was formerly 
‘explored by Bogle, ‘Turner, and Manning, is very brief, First 
aunong them are Dr. Hooker, the President of the, Royal 
Society, and the late Dr. Campbell, who reached the Donk 
and Kongra-lama passes (18,500 feet above the sea), Leone 
from the head of the Tista Valley in Sikkim, to Tibet, in 1849, 
Dr. Hooker also vi ing from Nepal. In 
1870 Captain Chamor went as far as the Donkin Pass; and in 
1871, our associate, Mz. W.J. Blanford, accompanied by Captain 
Elwes, explored the passes leading, from Sikkim to the Chumbi 
Valley, and visited those of Donkia and Kongra-lama, leadi 
to Tibet. But no one, since the return of Macnee in 131s 
igs ever reached Pari-jong, at the head of the Chumbi Valley, 
the pass most used and most practicable, and by which all 
throes English explorers entered Tibet. 

This. total cessation of intercourse, either diplomatic or 
through English travellers, gives the arrangements of Colonel 
Montgomerie for exploring ‘Tibet, by the agency of natives, 
an importance, which can scurcely be orarcstimated.. Three 
“ ag, be arenes 
been completed, and the results worked out; and one, that of 
the Pundit of 1860, has already been een at one of on 
Mectings. ‘This explorer traversed the Nepal pass of Kitong, 
first sighted the Tsampa at Tadumn Gumpa, and travelled down 
its valley to Lhasa, At Talla Lobrong the Pundit found the 
height of the Tsampu Valley to be 14,187 feet above the seas 
at Shigatze, 11,822, so that there is a rapid descerit, From 
Tanglache, an important place on the Tsampa (or Narichn) 
mentioned by Bogle, to Shigatzo, » distance of 89 miles, mer- 
chants and their goods are conveyed down the river in boats. 
‘Whe. Pundit also. describes the Yamdok-cho (Pulti) Lake, 
Visited by Manning, as being 40 miles round, but only 2or 
wide, because it encircles a large island with hills rising 2000 
or 000 font above its surface as delineated on TY Anvil’ map. 
Put the Pundit, in contradiction to Manning, says that 
“Water is sweet.” The Pandit was at Lhasa from January to 
‘April, 1866, and fixed its height at 11,500 feet above the sea. 
On his return be traversed the whole length of the valley of 
the T'sampu from Chusaljong(11,300 feet) to Tadura (14,187 fe 
tnd thenbe 110 miles higher up to tho. Marianla Pas, 
separates Tsang from Ari, or Great Tibet from Little Tibet. 
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ibetan explorer sot out in 

eC plonel Montgomerie's sgcond Ti inne 
Wi i ‘Hooker in 

' 5, ¥ river, a tributary of the Kosi, and 
wwersing’ two other discovered a large lake 20 

by 16, called Chomtodong, 14,700 fect above the 
mentions as part of the’ boundary’ botween 
Pibet. He then crossed the Laguslang Vass (16,200 


“testy aver the inuer Himalayan range, and reached. Shigatge, 







et 






All this was new work; but the most interesting part cf the 
joumey was that from SI pd hon he 
Grosse the great plain. of Dingrin feet), where 
the Nepaless were defented. byt in 1702, 





‘Thence he followed a trade-route down the Bho foi, throng 
‘4 fearful gorge. Tho road croaes tho river no lece than 4G 
fines, & by ston, suspension-bridges, and. 11 by wooden bnidges 
3110.80 paces Jong. At one. place the sides of the gugsatie 
Slim wore so close that a bridge of 34 paces would span fe 
Along the perpendicular wall of rock a Path is supported on 
iron pegs let into the face of the rock, ‘The path of stove 
slabs covered with earth, only 18 inches wide, wthind of neato 
Tong, and 1500 fect: above the roaring torrent, Seek are the 
stupendous difficulties whi pvervomne in establishing. 
communications between 

The third explorer, a young Tibotan, who had been thoroughly 


trained. for the work, wis dispatched. by Colonel a 
in 1871, to explore the ake Totions north of the tibetay 
Sitershed of the upper Brakimaputra or Teampu,,. He reaghed 
aber, and having purchased 50 sheep to earry 
% he crossed the ‘Tsampu at the. point wher Me 
ut been ferried over in 1774, and dullewed. MM 
ie inten ertg on the right bank of the Shiang-chu riven 
Feteaesting to find that, on mere than one poish the long. 
AP Eteaed wratof Ms. ogo, furiehes evidence ofthe aceurney 
of Colouel Montgomerio's explorer. Thus, the Chom gos, 
whens, wcsording to the exploror, there ary 100 nuns 
rery ppt whiero Bogle stopped with the ‘Teshm Laine, and wes 
visited by nuns, ae 
‘The explorer advanoed north from Namling with the iatene> 
tion of crossing the range, called by, Hodgson. the 
thanglé, and of exploring the great Namcho 
nor of D'Anville and the Chinese range 
crossed by the Khalamba-la Pass, 17,200 feet abora the tos, 
the Sth of January, 1872. In this mountainrange there are 
numerous hot-springs and two Geysers, which throw ap jeta of 
water to heights exceeding 0 feet, The water, in falling again, 
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‘reezes and forms pillars of ice up to the fall height of the jet. 





‘These pillars ure 30 feot in cireurnference, and the water within 
them, which is thrown up with great noise and violence, sto 
at a temperature of 189°, the boiling-poiut at that elevation 
being only 183757. 

‘The great lake to the north of the mountain-range is called 
Nacho, or the “shy lake” (Tengri-nor of our map), and was 





found to be 50 miles in I from 16 to 35 miles broad. 
‘To the south it is bound ‘the Ninjin-thanglé Range, 
consisting of snowy peaks by large glaciers, and culmi- 








nating in the magnificent peak of Jing Nivjinthanglé, which 
ib yrobably more than 25000 foot shove tho lorel of tie 
sea. The range was traced for moro than 150 miles, running 
in a north-easterly direction. To the no the lake the 
mountains are not so high. Between the Ninjin-thanglé aud 
the Kuen-lun Ranges the lofty plateaux are inhabited by no 
matic tribes‘und bands of robbers; there is no cultivation, and 
the monasteries are the only fixed habitations The drai 
is into the salt lakes at the lowest levels of this region, the chief 
of which is the Namcho or Tengri-nor. 

‘The Namebo Lake is considered sacred ; and although at 
such a very great distance from inhabited districts, and ‘at $0 

an elevation above the sea, there are soveral 
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Lhasa, where they wore likely to get into 






mee, after a Tong and difficult journey, he 

geturned to the head-quarters of the Great ‘Trigonomettical 

Survey. His route-survey extends over 320 miles of a hitherto 

entirely unknown country; tho chief discoveries. being the 

ce ‘izo, and clevation of the great Namcho Lake, and the 
aight 








snd direction of the Ninjin-thanglé Range. ere 
through the labours of these three brave and intelli- 

Gent native explorers, Colonel Montgomerie has furnished us 
with exact geoeraphical knowledge respecting three of the 
between Nepal and Tibet—of Kirong, the Nilaro-ta, and. 
Wiperla; respecting the whens valley of the Tsampu from the 
Mariam-la Puss to Chusul-jong; the famous lake! of Palti or 
Yamudok-cho; the position of Linen; the great chain forming the 
Rorthern boundary of the basin of the Upper Brakmaputra ; 
fhe Namcho Lake, and tho interior drainage of Northern 

‘ibet. 

This information, combined with the investigations of Hodg- 
son and others, and the personal observations of Bogle, ‘Turnet, 
and Manning enable us to form a sufficiently accurate iden, of 
the trade-routes lending from India to Great ‘Tibet, up the 
gorges of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal; and of the physical 
features of the great plateau in rear of the Himalayan 
ranges. 

Commencing from the cast, the frst trade-ronte is through 
‘the country of the Towang Bhuteas, who are directly subject to: 

iawn to Udalgort in Assam. Next we are told by 











from Tibet into the valley of the Mannss, the traders finding 
their way to Dewangiri at ‘the foot of the hills, and afterwards 
pairing to a great’ annual fair at Huzu, opposite Gowhatty in 
Assam." ‘Then comes the fis of Rarijong. by which Bogle, 
Manning foond their way from Bintan into Tibet, 
and whence Tibetan traders, proceeded by Pao and the Baxa 
Dicar to the fair established. by Me Ieee. Rangpur At 
Rangpur duties were abolished, and Iuildings were erected for 
the convenience of the merchants, as well ie of their animals 
s foots the annual ft to Government being only 70 
hutan caravans arrived in February and March at Range 

pur, returning in May and Juno; merchonts were thus attracted 
to ur in great numbers, and the excellent arrangements 
for the benefit of trade, which were made by Me. Bogle, cone 
tinned for half a century after his untimely death. But Bogle’s 
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‘arrangements wore neglected ; and since 1834, when the Govern- 
ment aid was disconti d, the Ran trade has almost: 
‘entirely ceased. At the Assam fairs, gold-dust, salt, musk, 
cow-tails woollens, and horses, are exchanged for lac, made, 
silk, cloth, and dried fish 

The eastern Sikkim Passes leading into the Chumbi Valley, 
called Jelep-la, Guatin-la, Yak-la, and Chola, have recently 
boen examined by Mr. Blanford and Mr. Edgar. ‘They are 
ely interrupted’ by snow for many days, and form an alter- 

route to that through Bhutan, up the Chumbi Valley to 

Farther north is the Tankrala Pass, 16,083 feet 
sea, which is the most snowy pass in Sikkim, and the 
most difficult, of access, The Donkia-la, at the head of the 
eastern branch of the Tista, is 18,466 feet above the sea, and 
the Kongra-lama Pass, at the head of western branch, is 
lower (15,745 feet). ‘They are used by Tibetan herdsmen, who 
bring their cattle to graze in Sikkim, and by the people in 
the upper valley of the Tista branches, the Lachin and Lachung, 
who twice a year carry wood into Tibet, and bring back loads of 
salt in return. 

‘The passes from Nepal into Great Tibet follow the triba- 
fusion ofthe Kis River, The two csteramost war vse By 
De Hooker, ‘and one, the ‘Tiptals, was sine by a 

merie's second explorer. ‘The more westerly pass, 
Butin’ Koei, weg med by he same explorer This retain to 
India through Nepal. Its appalling difficulties havo alrondy 
been alluded to; and this is not the route adopted by the 
Chineso Army in 1792, when it advanced upon Katmandu, 
‘The easier military pass to the westward is closed to com- 
nereo by the Chineso oficial It lends by Jongh-tcjng. to 
rong. 

‘Once the intercourse between Bengal and Tibet by means of 
these ‘was frequent, and it should certainly be the aim of 
Tour slots to Testore #., Tbe Tibetiog have always shown them 
selves desirous to promote sch intercourse, and there is cer- 
tainly no reason why the policy of permitting the passes to be 
closed through the jealous and selfish exelusiveness of the 
Chinese Government’ should be continued. Bogle enumerated 
the products of Groat Tibet as consisting of gold, musk, con= 
tails; woo!, and salt. He said that the geuins of the ‘Tibetan 
Government was fowoursbl to, commeroe, and that no. dater 
were levied on goods, so thut, in his time, many foreign mer- 
chants hal settled in ‘Tibet. Cashmirian traders bind establish~ 
ments at Lhasa and all the principal towns of the country, and 
the Gosains, or trading pilgrims of India, resorted to Tibet in 
large numbers. ‘Their trade was confined to articles of great 
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alu and small tuk, anid thoy travelled. without, ostontation 
u by ratte chants, ‘The 
‘the Lamas, 





adon with the furs and hides of Siberia. The 
i dit the products of Bengal and Assam ; while the 
‘@hinose had established themselves in great numbers at Lhasa, 
and earried on o Incrative trade in the teas, porcelains, and 
Brocades of their native country. ‘Tho muerehants of Bengal an 
Bahar cont their goods by the passes of Nepal and Bhutan. 
~ Phey consisted of broadcloth, indigo, pearls, coral, chank, spices, 
tobacco, sugar, white cloths, satins; and the returns were in. gold, 
eontails, and musk. It was this trade which Warren Hastings 
id a0 much to foster, and which Bogle, as eollector of Rangpnr, 
‘encoumged by the establishment of a fair, and the grant of 
Re a aidaeroaities. 
Bat all the ground gained hy these able administrators in the 
Just century hus since been lost. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Darjiling, tells us a very different story in 1874. 
‘Owing to the insecurity of the roads, the trade between China 
aud ‘Tibet is now much less considerable than was formerly the 
case. The chief article is ten of a coarse description, and un- 
pleasant fayonr, which sells at Lhasa for eight annas the pound; 
and so totally havo the English neglected the ‘Tibetan markets, 
that actually Chinese tea is imported through Nibet into the 
British district of Sikkim for the use of the inhabitants, although, 
tea is grown on the spot. European and Indian goods mait 
feedh Tibet through Nopal ant Lada, andl eoasat of broads 
loth, cottons,.corals, pearls, tobaceo, opium, and some rich 
stall ‘The exports fiom Tibet by these channel ar blankets 
musk, cov-tails, borax, ponies, gold and silver, but no wool 
‘There is also some local trade with Sikkim and Bhutan. ‘The 
-great-wealth of Tibet lies in its flocks and herds; and enormous 
juantities of wool and ghee might be imported into Bengal at 
cheap mites, if gud practicable passes were once opened. ‘he 
route proposed by Mr. Edgar is by a bridge across the Tista in 
Sikkim, and a oud thence to the Chola Range. 
in the present paper T have endeavoured to bring to the 
notice of the Society the valonble roslta of the oncooys of Mr, 
Bogle and Mz. Manning, which have only now been brought to 
light, and to give a brief account of the recent labours and dis- 
covories of Colonel Montgomerio’s explorers in Great, Tibet. 
‘These accounts embrace part of a very important subject, namely 
that of the re-establishment of friendly commereial intercourse 
between Tibet and Bengal, a subject which will most assuredly 
receive attention in the near future. One thing is certains 
that any stops that may be taken to open diplomatic intencours? 
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with the Teshu and Dalai Lamas, or to promote trade through 
tho Himalayan Passes, cannot fail to add to our stock of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 





XL—Narvative of an Bzploration of the Nameho, or Tengri Nir 
Laks, in Great Tibet, made by a Native Explorer, during 1871-2. 
Drawn up by LicutColonel T, . Moxtooxtent®, ne., PRs, 
‘Ge, Deputy-Saperintendent G.I. Survey of India.* 








Dorrxe 1871 a party was organised with a view to exploring 
some portion of the unknown regions north of the ‘Tibetan 
watershed of the upper Brahmaputra. ‘Tho party consisted of 
A semiTibetin, « young man who had been thorovghly trained 
for the work, with four reliable assistants engaged from border 
districts; one of these latter ud been employed on a former 
exploration in a subordinate capacity, and his experiones, ns 
far'as travelling in such countries was concerned, would. have 
een exesedingly useful, but unfortunately he was unable to get 
Taare than a age beyond the frontior, be i 
the other sie of the Hitalagas vere saa to arrest him 
if he proceeded further, thou ostensive object was trade. 
‘This being the case, there for it but to arrange for 
his retarn, and to substitute another man in his place. "This 
‘was managed satisfactorily after some delay. 
The exploring party then passed from Kumaon into the 
Tibetan province of Hundes or Nati-khorsum. At first they 
| got on very well, but towards the end of July, when im the 
Heighbourhood of tho Mansarowar lake, their progress was for 
some time interrupted by a band of mounted robbers, who liad 
made an incursion from the east ; they succeeded in evading 
the robbers, but had to take a circnitons route by Pirung, 
instead of going direct to Shigatze from Ménsarawar, as first 
trranged, ‘The party reached Shigatze on the 2th of Novente 
ber, and remained there twelve days, making inquiries as to 
the’ best route to go to the Tengri Niir Lake, and proparing for 
tho journey. “Shoop were the only animals Iikely to tal the 
journey, as the roads were too stony for yaks, and the 
‘too cold for donkeys ; the explorers consequently, 
‘shoop, and put all the baggage on their backs. ‘The party: 
Bhigutze on the Oth of December, marching as fur as the 
**yillage ; on the 7th they ervssed the great Brabma- 


= Vidde Map, p. 200. 
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patra or Teampa) River by scang of rafts an eneam 
Pet 
they put up at Chun village. 
Hore the explorer exchanged the silver rupees he had with him 
for gold-which ie pat into hollow walking-etcks prepared far 
the ~. On the 1th af December they reached Don, 
Jo, a on the right bank of the Shiang Chu, « northern 


tributary of the Brabmaputra; here they found an official from 
Shigatze, who rules over Dongdot-lo and the surrounding 
illoges which are munerous.” On the 18th of December they 
ied Chom, a village of fifty houses, with a Buddhist 
monastery (Gonpa) on its west. This monastery, or rather 
unuers, is occupied by women only, of whom there were about 
100, On the 14th they reached Namling, on the right bank 
of the Shiang Chu River here there is'a large monastery 
with about 800 Liman all mens the monastery. is on a. hig 
Bill, if isa place of some importance, boasting of an ion 
bridge aver the river, and commanded by a strongly situated 
fort, which is the residence of the Jongpon, or Governor, with 
about 500 ‘Tibetan eoldiers; Namling itself has about 200 
houses, mrronnded by gardens, with « small bazaar in the 
centre. ‘The Sokpo Gidyi tribe, who bring salt, trade 1 
produces all ordinary provisions, ‘The 
4s derived from the two Tibetan words 
“nam,” sky, and “ ling,” garden, the monastery being on w hi 
Lull with gamdens at ite foot. On the 17th of December the 
irty reached Kholam village, on the left bank of the Shiang 
Ea iver, which was erased by moase of the ren bridges 
Kholam has about ‘ity’ houses, the land round. about 58. very 
productive. On the 1th they’ reached Gonkidng, a village 
sper Seeortatr a well built monastery on rising rir 

a this re are about. 100 Lamas, ruled by a Lama 
of high mak, ealed Charingtodh, whois very much reepodtad 
by the people round about. 

On the 20th of December the halted at another 
monasiry, called Rabon, Chuling Gonpa, bale about cighty 
Years ago; it is the residence of another high Lima, 
Shaptung Ringboehe, said to be 100 years of age, who was 
both the founder and builder of this miobastery. ‘The people of 
the country say that whilst out hunting he heard a voice which 
told him to put down his gun and go toa certain where 
he would find unlimited: riches buried in the ‘this 
he was Roper to build a monastery; he had tered the 
inspiration, and had ever since passed his life in religious duties. 
* Rabdan” means honse, “chu” wisdom, and “lg” garden. 
The Lima, when the explorer saw him, was evidently a very 
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‘old man, his body so small and! shrunk that, when sitting, his 
Knees projected a great deal above his head. 

From the time the explorer left Namling, on the 14th of 
Docent waxssoleclstiab the mercury of his thermometar 
did not rise out of the bulb till afternine or ten in the morning. 
‘The streams were all hand frozen. . ‘Whe wind, moreover, blew 
so urd that their tent was torn by it, and they bad, con 
sequently, to make a halt of five days in order to repair the 
damage, ‘On. the 26th of December they marched on and 
reached Ganje; the people of this village said. white boars, 
called *Tik-Damba,” were very common from. thence. to 
Nameho Lake, and) committed “great havoc amongst their 
cattle, 

On the 27th of December he reached Naikor, which has about 
thirty houses,-and. some cultivation ; beyond. Naikor there’ was 
no more cultivation, und. the only inhabitants are nomadic, 
guing by tho name’ of Dogpé; they graz> sheep, goats, und 


On the 28th of December the explorer encamped at; Chu- 
fang Chiké, where there are some fifteen hot springs, whose 
water was found tobe at a temperature of 106? Fabrenbeit, 
oiling-water at tho same place only rising to 186° Fahrenheit, 
‘Theroaro eight baths supplied by these springs ; the baths were 
ot at some distance from the springs,» ast allow the water 
to cool sufficiently for bathing. The water has a ° 
sulphur. There were a uumber of Dogpd tents at a short! 
distance from the springs. 

From the Brahmaputra River near Shigatze up to these 
springs the country is called Shiang Lungla, and that to the 
On the Sh of December the Chapt ing. ground 

the 20th 0 r the Chapting encamping 
Peed a pachctdibecoisbecor ive. tora’ Dogpartouiopalaleail 
was 50 slippery with ice that one of the men fell and broke a 
thermometer. On the 80th of December they arrived at 
Peting Chuje, near which, on the right bank of the Labi 
Chu ‘River, Where is a large stony about 120 paves in 
length, from which about a dozen colamns of hot water issues 
these rise to 1 height of forty or fifty feet, and produce so much 








i oh the same temperate 4s 
hay nrginced clouds of tear ad tho river was feo from 
sforaPquarterctasmile below them, though everywhere als, 
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‘shove sand belox, the Jéwar Gonpa 
beth iebiibese sreinge 
the found had a 
number of highly ornamented front of which were 
arranged a number of petrified stones called Naidhowas; these 
fre in various shapes, such as hands, shells, &e., and are objects 
fof worship as well us the idols.” Jdwvar. is the name. the 
Tibetans have for Soket-Mandi, in tho Panjdb hilly north by 
west of Simla. This, according to a tradition, was given. in 
Tonour of a daughisr of 0 Héja of Suket-Mandi, who wat 
su] to have married “ Laban,” one of the idols. 

in the BIst of December the encampment of Sulung Sumdo 
‘yas reached ; here they found some forty tents, On the Ist of 
Tannary they: halted at Sulung, which ‘boosts of fifty Dogpé 
tents. ‘The Dogpés said there wore no regular encampment« 
beyond Sulung, the only people about being thieves on the look- 
oe for plane, against whom it would. be necessary to be on 
their gna 

On the Qnd of January the explorer reached Naisum Chuja. 
Chnja, oF chusa, means source of hot-water springs. The name 
Js given to the place from the great number of hot springs 
which there are here on both sides of the Lali Chw River. 
‘The water from these springs is so hot that the river is not 
frozen for about three miles below them, though everywhane 
else it was frozen ove On the right bank of the river there 
are two very remarkable hot. springs, which throw up a jet of 
water over sixty fect in height: the ‘water in falling: wean 
freezes and forms pillars of ice, which are nearly up to the full 
height of the jet. ‘These pillars are about thirty foet in circum 
ference, and look like towers, with holes at the sides just as if 
they hail been made artificially. ‘The water is thrown up with 
great violence and noise. The ther rs when ae an. the 
Water insido the pillars stood. at 185° Fahrenheit, the boiling 
point there being only 183°%5, 

The party was delayed at Naisum Chuja for three days, 
owing to one of the mon getting sick; it is eaid to be a great 
place of worship or pilgrimage. Owing to cloudy weather the 
explorer was unable to take any astronomical observations. 

the 6th of Jannary they reached Dung Chiiké, 15,700 feot 
above sea level, where there are more hot springs, but not of 
such high temperature as the last, their water showing, salt 
130° Fahrenbeit, while the boiling-point was 183°; about 1 
miles to the east there is a lofty snowy peak called Jhomo 
Gangar, somewhat of the sume shape as the Kailés Peak, neat 
the Aomrowar jit ia a noted objeot of worship, being eon 
sidered as n female divinity, On the 7th of January they 
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‘encamped at the foot of the Khélamba L6, crossing over on the 
Sth, the highest part of tho pass being 17,200 fect above the 
sea, and water Lotling at 180°, ‘The crossing wos very difficult, 
owing toa heavy fall of snow, which male the descent on the 
opposite side very dangerons. ‘The only fire that they eould 
auake after crossing was from gout’s dung, with which they 
thanaged to warm tp a brew of tea, ‘The next day the explore 
returned to the pass, in onder to re-obsorve the boiling-point, 
not being quite sntisiied that the water was properly boiling the 
first day that they erossed over. Ho was again troubled with 
snow, and when he got back to catnp was half dead with the 
intense cold, and did not recover till he had drank a bowl of 
ot tea. ‘The encamping place is called Dung Nagu Chika; 
‘there were several hot springs round about, the water in them 
raising tho thermometer to 180°, while boiling-water only raised 
it two dogrees higher. 

On the 10th of Juntuary they reached Kiang Dé, and on the 
Lith Dokmar encampment, where the Dogpis generally keep 
their sheep, goats, &e., during the summer. On the 12th they. 
encamped on a plain, and on the 13th reached the Ghdikt 
camping plice, from whence they got a view of a very large 
lake, which they found was called by the Tibetans Jing 
Namcho Chidmo, anid supposed to be called Tengri Niir in the 
‘Tartar _A camp of several tents was seen to the east, 
ut a place called Asa roail was seen to branch off 
from this camp, two of the men were sent in disguise as beggars 
in order to inquire about the road, and as to why a camp was 
Kopt there; they found the eamp all bnt deserted, the only 
occupants being an old man and a woman, who were seated in 
fone of the tents; the man said the tents belonged to 
Who ad concealed all their property, women, childres, 
while the men themselves had armed and gone out to meet 
band of robbers, who they had heard intended to plunder 
oad As a the road, oy ‘said i a8 to Lhasi, by s 

injinthanglé, to Jang Hisn, ian Goupa (monastery) 
se shee by the Talung Chubu Gonpa (monastery) to 


One mile north of Ghdiké the road crosses the Gliilkd Chu, a 
‘Hrom which coming from the weet flows into the Jme 
Namcho Chidmo it 12 miles east of the road. he 
iver, though very wide, was completely frozen over? ia the 
summer it is said to rise very much. te 
On the 16th of Sunnary, : Ch 
River, the explorer place Chika, whieh is 
surrounded bya ten feot high wall, enclosing a space 
200 paces square. ‘There were several houses 
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te sete thay ered at Sinjvn, whey they found boat 
‘arrived at Simjain, where they found al 
ents; as robbers were known to be in the 
‘every tent was guanled by an armed man. Tho 
‘were said to come from a district called Jimaita De, 
which lies to the north. Jémaita De is said not to be under 
Lhisé, and the inhabitants consequently plunder the Lhisi 
Wistricts whenever they are in want, as they often are, in con- 
sequence of the severity of the climate, which kills off their 
‘aile whenever there # an extra ary fallof suow. Simm 
Being one of tho nearest places to these freebooters, has very 
Dee en dctained two days at Si h 
yparty were detained two days at Simjam owing to heavy 
Gad did not start again till the 2st of Jam , when, 
marched to Tri on the shores of the great Namcho 
‘which was completely frozea over, and soemed to extend 
to a great distance eastward. The next day they continued 
their march aloog. the, shores of the great ake, and reached 
‘the monastery called Dorkié Lign Dong, situated on a small 
Kill overlooking the lake. “Dor” means a rock, “liga,” a 
sheep, “dong,” a face; the monastery looking something like 





; 


a sheep's head. 

‘A chief dina lives here with some forty ordinary 
‘The monastery commands a splendid view of the lake and sur 
rounding sno ins, whi ial 
petite eory cena, ‘were more especially grand 

‘The lake is a magnificent sheet of water, and near Dorkié it 








or Tengri Nite Lake, in Great Tibet, san 
stage and found that one of them was open in the centre. 
The people say that they were originally all closed, and that 
When a certain very devout Lama, who used to worship under 
one ofthese mounds died, he as iaken up into heaven throng 
the opening, ‘The Jédor ‘Gonpa has about fifty Limas. Near 
the monastery there are a groat many fossil stones which are 
held in veneration; they are called “Naidhows.” The explorer 
‘aw a giguntio doorway cut in a rock through which the Léwas 
say the god Ninjathanglé passes; its height is about 25 feet, 
Owing to heary snow the explorer was dotained two days at 
lor. 

On the 20th they reached Néngbé Do, which is also on the 
shore of the lake close to some small hills, which are considered 
to be sacred, ‘Tho next day they halted at Lingdang; here 
they found the Shukpé bush very abundant. Ona fow hill 
there is a temple of a god called Chogo La. On the 30th they 

to Dakmar, and passing Thuigo Stmna shrine they reached 
Nai Chu Sumna on the dist. On their way they crossed the 
Nai Chu, which isa yery Inrge stream, being the largest that 
flows into the:-lake; it comes from tho east. At the time the 
explorer crossod it was 40 paces in width, and completely frozen 
over. 

On the Ist February the explorer reached the Tashi Doohe 
Gonpa, & monastery which is on a low bill near the lake; it has 
thirty-tive Lima monks. ‘To the south-west of this 














there aro a number of. magnificent snowy peaks which are 

‘called the Ninjinthangla ‘Tho Lénas say the highest 

peak is a god, and that he is surrounded by 360 smaller snowy 
which act as rvants, 





To the east of Tashi Doche there is another mass of high 
peaks called Nuchin Gé:6, which appeared to. the explorer to 
tise higher above the Namicho Lake than the Kailés peak does 
allore the Miossrowar Lake. The whoo of then peaks wre 

‘imposing as seen from the monastery, whic com 
aude oll vow of the whole of the lake. ‘Though tho water 
‘of the lake is so salt as to be unfit for:drinking, it is neverthe= 
Tess quite frozen over in November, the lake being. about 
15,200 fect above the sea; when the explorer saw it the suriace 
Tooked as if it was made of glass; it is said to remain in that 
State till May, when the ice breaks up with great noise. ‘The 
Jake contains fish, and quantities of small shells are found on 
‘the banks, ‘The lake itself isa great resort 
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‘the snow and lie on the any fire; they thought 
‘the to survive 






with, 
Cha River; it was snowing all the time, and they 
to camp ont again without any fuel or covering, and passed 
‘another very miserable night. On the Gth they saw the sun 
‘in, and were able to._get some fuel and to make themselves 
‘erably comfortable, but whilst crossing at tho side of the 
Jake nea « small stream (the Simjam Chu), one of the men 
fell through the ice, which was covered with snow, and would 
Iuaso hoon drowned had he not got hold of another man who pulled 
Tim ont again. The man’s clothes froze hard directly he got 
out, and he was only brought round by means of a fire which 


heya once lighted 
‘the 7th of Febroary they reached the Dorkié monastery 
from which they originally started, having been fifteen days it. 
making the cirouit of tho lake. ‘They haltod three days at the 
monastery, and started off on the Lith, getting that day a= 
faras Ringa Do; on the 18th they reached the Jédor Gon} 
before mentioned, and on the 14th Nangbd Do. Here the 
explorer heant there was a lake called Bal Cho, about six or 
‘en miles to the north; he accordingly climbed 1 peak in that 
ion and saw the lake. Ho estimated it to, bo about si 
A kind of borax is found by and in the lake: it 
and hence the name. ‘This borax is used by 
the inhabitants of Lhisi and Shigatee as a spice for meat, for 
tea, and for washing clothes, bathing, &e. It is earried away 
by the traders in great quan 

‘Ou the 16th they reached Lingdang, on the 16th Dakmar, 
on the 17th the plain of Ching Phing Chujé, where there are 
several hot springs in which the thermometer rose to 180". 
On the 18th as they were about to start, some sixty armed men. 

re on Horatack and begun plundering their property snd 
spite of their entreaties took away everything excopt the 
instruments, which they said they did not care to keop in ease 
the authorities should find them on them, and ask how they 
came into their possession. ogbel sresneted ing the 
robbers gare them back a pieco of lath coc, wih to Sep 
‘and two bags of food, 1 cooking vessel and a wooden eup to 
man; with these they had to be contented, the robbers saying 
if they troabled them any more they would kill them. 

Tho explorer had intended to make his way from the Nameho 
Lake to the north as far as the city of Sinning, but after the 
robbery there was no possibility of doing that, and indeed they 
‘were #0 fur from habitations that it was a question whether they: 
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sould exist, and there was nothing for it but to march as quickly 
as they could to the south in the direction of Lhisd, where they 
were likely to get into inhabited ground soonest, ‘The day after 
the robbery they halted in onfer to consult as to the best course 
to follow. “On the 20th of February they went as fur as the 
banks of the Nai Chu River; here one of the men got sick, 
and they were obliged to remain there all the 21st, their food 
consisted of one pound of four and hot water, they had more= 
over nothing to cover themselves with, the robbers. havin 
taken the tent, anid they were exposed t the snow aud wind, 
which blew very hard, 

On the 22nd'they reached Dam Niirgan Lé The explorer 
‘ays that he had got so weak that he took much shorter 
then he had ‘hitherto done. ‘On the 28rd they ascended the 
Dam Nifrgan Lé Pass, After crossing they decided to kill one 
af the two sheep, as they had exhausted all their flour; at the 
same tine seeing tents in the neighbourhood all the men went 
out to beg, and after a long roumd came back with six pounds 
of floar, and began to feel more hopeful, On the 25th another 
man got ill and they were obliged to halt again, 

From Dam Niirgan Lé there is said to be a road to Lob 
Nair, and to Jilling or Sinning. From Dam Nidrgan it ix 
about ten days’ journey to Nékehukhé, a place that has a bad 
fhm thence tis about hty ep tape core Soe 

m._ thence it it to 
Which is quite a barren country, infested, however, bestia 
after passing Sokpohuil the inhabitants are more civilized, and 
are said to be very Ikind to travellers, 

‘The Lob Nair (? Koko Niiz) Lake isin the Sokpohuil territory, 
nd close to it is the town of Khurké. It is about fifteen dayst 
Journey from Sokpoluil to Sinning city, where a Chinese 

iban, a man of considerable authority, resides. Sinning is 
described as being very superior to Lhisd, good. horses, sh 
da, are promnable, andthe shope ure well ‘supplied with silky 
Woollen articles, carpets, &o, 

On the 26th they halted under the Chiné Lé Pass; the 
country up to this point was called Dam Nidrgan. On the 27th 
they halted at Angehusa, where they noticed six Dogpé tents, 
On ‘the 28th they reached Lichu Sama, the extremity of the 
Bidam district which begins at Chand La. * 

The Uritong district extends from Lackn Sumpa to 
Lé On the 20th they reached Siwalngi Rita 
(monastery), which has some sixty Ldma monks.  Hece 
height was observed by boiling- point, but owing to the loss 
quicksilver, when robbed at Ching Phing, the explorer 
‘Was unable to take latitude observations; he —— 

Y 
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Uhisé: he would be able to borrow suflicient 
‘to this. same place 






to 

March he erosed the Dhog 1 Pass, encamping 
; the district of Jing ‘Talung extends from 
the Chak La Pass. On the 2nd they reached 
‘large monastery called Jing Télung, which has two 
With about a thousand monks, Here they halted 
3rd in onder to reat and. examine the monastery 

found a large number of images carved in the w 
of these were adorned with gold. The road from 
Liss to Lob Ni @ and Gilling, (Sinving) passes about one 
‘mile south of the m The Sinni las x 
Thissooto with their eamels ladon with ‘merchandise. On the 
ih of March be crossed the Chak Ls Pas, and penny 
foot on the opposite (south) side, near the village of Lingmo, 
There they ast the fist signs of ‘cultivation that they had met 
With since the 20th of December. On the Sth they reached 
‘Thokér Churtan; on the Gth Naimér village, which as about 
twenty houses, surrounded by a number of smaller clusters of 
houses. On the 7th they reached the monastery of Neblin 
Dik; on the 8th, after crossing the Phembu Gong Li Pass, 
they balted at Lingbu Jong. 'The Phembu district ceases at the 
piss pf that mame, On the 9th of March the party reached 
hhésé ; they wero excessively glad to get back to # civilised 
ace again, where they ‘would at_any rate have no chance of 

starved as they were at one time likely to he. 

the Lhasé people were hospitable enough, the 
rer found there was no chunce of his being uble to borrow 
ent money to enable him to march to Sinning as he 
had intended; with the greatest difficulty he managed to 
borrow 150 rupees from a trader who was going to Gartok, but 
‘he insisted upon the explorer accompanying him, and in addition 
took his aneroid barometer and compass as a pledge for the 
money ; the aneroid, which was a large one, he apparently took 
for a magnificent watch, and at the end of the journey the 
explorer’s messenger who was sent with money to redeem the 
jnstruments had some difficulty in recovering them. Having 
tho command of so little money the explorer decided mpon 
returning to India, and after a long and difficult journey 
reached the headquarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
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Memorandum by Lieut,-Colone| T. G. MostaoMene, 12, FRE, 
&e,, on the Resulis of the above Exploration. 


Amongst other attempts to explore the various countties 
beyond the borders of British India, I have always borne in 
si th neces to explore tho vast regions which Hi abe 
north of the Himalayan Range, from x, long. 83° to ». long. 98°, 

id I have consequently, from time to time, tried to get more 
information as to this terra incognita ; but since the Pundit 
made his way from Kumaon to Lhésé, I had not till 
cceeded in getting much advance made to the north of his 
Tine of explorations, though a good deal was done to the north 
of the Mansarowar Lake. Ono explorer made his way from 
Rndok, on the Pangkong Lake, to Thok-Jalung, and thence - 
buck-to the Mavsarowar, passing quite to the east of the great 
ails peaks ‘The sume explorer subsequently made is map 
to Shiguize, but bo was unable to penetrate to. then 
of the main coun of the upper Bakmapate. ‘Though di 
Eppointed with, this 1 contineed to try and get an explorer to 
Pehetrate into thoso regions, and after many failures I have 
At last the gatisfaction to be able to report that some progress 
Bg heen mao’ in exploring to tho north of Shige aad 

‘The preceding narrative gives the details that I was able to 
gather from the explorer. 

"As usual the party was troubled at the frontier; but once 
fairly in Tibetan territory they had no difficulty in making 
thei way down the upper Brakmaputm to Shigatzo, at least 
ho difficulty that would not equally have affected’ ordinary 
fubsbitants-of the country, ‘They found no good opportunity 
of penetrating to the north till they reached Shigatze ; there 
they, as directed, made inquiries about the Tengrt Nie Lake. 
‘They found that there was a regular route to ‘this lake fre 

wented by traders in borax, salt, &c., and also by pilgrims; 
they consequently seiset he? aoe peli nny S 
the charactor of pilgrims, taking with them a small supply 
sect viento mocting thete wants on the road by Barer 
the ordinary custom of such pilgrims. . 

"hey were told that seep wero the only means of carriage 

feat Ta ee cel aerate 
purchasing sone 

tend fags for loading. “They marched down to the Brahma- 

pitta, crossing that great ziver by means of raft: this point was 

Shout 11,200 font aboro tho wea, Ascunding the Shing Chu 

tributary’of the river, tho party day by day got into still bighoe 
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reached the Khilamba Li Pass, 17,200 fect 
Eee nat ie basin of the 
‘Tengri Nir 
Take, wl ‘about 15,200 feet above the sea, 
3 ‘after leaving the Bralmaputra the explorer 
ee to village, passing many Buddhist mona 
j-and some nunneries, with numbers of small yi 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation. Naikor was the 
with caltivation; northward they were informed they 
find nothing except the camps of  Dozpés,” as the 
nomadic of that part of the country are called and they 
‘were warned to be on their guard against the white bears, 
which were said to commit havoc amongst the cattle, sheep, &¢. 
‘The explorer was well acquainted with the brown bear of the 
Cis-Himalayan districts, and he believed this white bear to be a 
different animal, and not the brown bear in its winter coat, 
Daring the great part of his journey to the Namcho Lake the 
explorer the streams all hard frozen, and he was cou 








coming: from them, his thermometer showing it to vary from 
191 te 18S Fabreohett, being generally over 150%, and 
Within a few degrees of the boiling-point, being in one case 183° 
when the Loiling-point was 183°. The water generally had 
sulphurons smell, and in many’ cases was ejected with 
noise and violence; in one place the force was sufficient to 








owing to intense cold, it freezes readily, and ‘at the time the 


explorer saw it, it was one continuous sheet of i 
othe south the lake is bounded by a eplendid range of 
li, 


snowy peaks, flanked wit 
miognificent peak, Jing Ninjis 
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‘than 25,000 feet ubove the sea. ‘The range was treed for 
nearly 150 miles, running in a north-easterly direction. To the 
north of the lake the mountains were not, comparatively speak 
ing, high, nor were there any high peal visible farther worth, 
Tar as the explorer could see from a commanding point 
which he climbed up to. He only saw a succession of rounded 
hills with moderately flat ground in between them. — Im 
iately north he saw a Jake of about six miles in te 
Which he was told vas called Bul Cho from the borax (bl) 
is produced there in quantities, supplying 
‘Lhésé and Shigatze with most of the borax that they requi 
The Namcho Lake is considered to be a sacred place like 
the Ménsarowar Lake, and although at such a very great 
distance from habitations, and so high above the sea, it boasts 
of several permanent monasteries, and is visited by large num 
hers of pilgrims. There are several islands in the lake, two of 
‘them large enough for monasteries. At tho time the explorer 
ives there the Biman ca tho ‘alan kept up their communica 
tion with the shore by means of-the ice, but he did not hear as 
to what was done in ‘summer. Fish are said to be abundant, 
and modern lake shells were found on the shore, as well as 
fossil shells, which were very numerous, and of all sizes a fow 
of the smaller ones havo been examined by Ms, Oldham, the 
el siie th ccaous malar pally mma aon 
not un ct are “none 
dak and Pane net 























‘of them aatually agree with the iti 
fei yot desert, but hey como near them; there ea sal 
Furus, two. specimens of the upper whorls of a. Viearya ot 
Gerithium, with a east of probably the exine species leo & cast 
oF internal taould of a Zupen.” ” ‘Tho epecimens sont to Mr. 
Oldham were, however, too few and badly proserved to enable 
Him to givo n decided opinion about thems { had unfortunately 
started for England before 1 knew this, otherwiso T should have 
Sent him lager specimens. Tho first opportunity will be 
dnken to haw the moro toronghy exalt 
fnodern shells that eashed me. ‘The Chiet Pundit on his fist 
onmey remarked on the stone, hones, shes, fc, that he saw 
‘othe Led bezaar, whore they are sold in great quantities for 
tmoticine, chars, &e. ‘The explorer had also noticed thom ia 
other parts; and there is little doubt but that Tibet will 
o'be very Heh in fos, and will amply repay the Hist 
hat us the Tuck to penetrate into the exoutry. 
Tho exploree was only able to bring buck some ofthe smaller 
specimens. 
“iu most places the margin of the lake was uttorly desolate, 
bit ee Edngtang ther Shkps bush was abundant. In 
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another place there was a little vegetation near some hot’ 
‘Pith explorers examination of the Take wax unfortunately 
¢ht to 9 sudden close by a band of robbers from Jimaéta 
district north of the lake. ‘Theso robbers stripped the 
‘completely that they were forced to make their way to 
‘as fast as they could. ‘They were very nearly starved to 
eath, ond underwont very great hardships before they got 
‘there. 


In Lhisé they managed to raise a little money by pawning 
‘their instruments; tho ancroid, which was a lange oue, proving 

sorviceable, a5 it was mistaken for gigantic wateh, and 
‘valued accordingly, 

‘The prof of tho existence of « great, ugmy range to the 
north of the Brakmaputra is interesting, the Himalayan system, 
even at that distance, say 160 miles from its baso in the plains 
of India, showing no signs of getting lower, ‘The Liwas of the 
‘Namcho Loke described the conntry to the north as being very 
much the same as that round the lake, and that it was only 
after advancing some 60 marches farther north-east that thero 
‘wore any signs of a mote civilized country. Jimaita De (Do 
means district), immediately north of the Lake, is not under the 
Lhésé Government. It must be even more elevated than the 
country about Namcho, as the inhabitants are suid to have great 
difficulty in keeping cattle, losing numbers every fev years 
owing to heavy and continuous falls of show. ‘The Jémaits 

cople are a laivless set, and alyaystry to make up for anystclt 
losses by robbing their neighbours about Namcho, Simjam, &¢., 
and where cattle thrive better. Lob Nur was said to be 2h to 
8 months journey north of Namoho. Tt was not clear from the 
explora’ account whether this was tho Koko Nir Lake or sme 
other lake more to the west. ‘The route ran north from the 
east end of the Namcho, leaving at a eamping-place ealled Dam 
Niirgan. From this. point Nakchakhd ie distant, 10. days? 
Journey, and has a very bad reputation as to robbers, From 
Nikelinkbé it is 14 month's journey to Sokpobuil, over a most 
barren country, infested by robbers, but owning no regular in- 
habitants of any-kind. Sokpohuil district is said to be not 
very far frowt Lob Nar, near which is the town of Kharké, the 
residence of a great Lima called Jipehun Ringboche, who rules 
over the Sokpobuil country. Kharké is said to be above 15- 
days’ journey from Jilling or Sinning-fa, the largo city, near 
the north-western end of the great wall of China. Jilling w 
ellknows to the people about Namebo, who adit that it 
larger even than Lhésé itself. 

‘The great northern road called the Janglam, which runs fir 
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north of the course of the Upper Brahmaputra River, by 
the Namcho or Tengri Nir Lake, and from thence by Geli 

‘Lake.to Rudok on the Pangkong Lake, east of Leh, the eapital 
of Ladik. ‘The route followed by the explorer from 
Nidrgan to Lhieé is the route by which Messrs, Huo and Gabet 
must have approached that city. ‘The explorer thought he 
would have been able to make his way along it by the Koko 
Nir, and thence through Sinning-fu, to China if he had the 
necesary funds. Another attempt will, if possible, be made to 
do this, as even tho slight amount of information gained 
respecting it is encouraging, and it would be a great thing to 
get a route survey between Lhésé and Sinning-fu, 40 a8 to con 
nect our Indian ‘Trans-Himalayan Explorations with « place 
‘that has been fixed bythe regular survey operations of the 
French Jesuit Missionaries, 

‘The route survey extends over $20 miles of what has hitherto 
beon veritable terra incognita, Latitude observations were 
taken at 10 places, and heights, by observations of the boiling- 
point and of the aneroid, at 24 places. ‘The geography of an 
area of about 12,000 square miles has been elucidated, and 
one northern tributary of the Upper Brahmapatra has been 
thoroughly explored) thus giving ux some idea as to how far 
back the northern watershed of this great river lies. 

a ene “Healer ete went rand aed 
t ir. went it 
foand that it had no outlet, thongh fed by two large and m 
‘cnumbet of minor streams. 

‘Tho length of the explorer’s pace has as usual been cor 
by means of the differences of observed latitude, &c4 and was 
found to be very fairly accordant on different sections. 

"The difference of longitude between Shigatze and Lhéshy ws 
determined by this route survey, is nine minutes less than that 
deduced from the Chief Pandit’s survey. ‘The latter was, how- 
ever, a much more direct line, and the valuo therefore hus been 
Fetafaed. The difference being say 9 miles in 320 miles, or 
fabont 3 per cent, isa satisfuctory proof of general accurucy. 

‘The heights, by observations of the boiling-point, were sutis- 
factory, but those by the anetoid show that the index must have 
shifted very much; for although agreeing closely with an 
ordinary merouril barometer np f0 7000 oF feet above the 
‘ea, yet in the neighbourhood (at whieh was 
previously known to be about 11,000 fect abore the soa, the 
fneroid observation indicated an altitade of sy "foot 

figher. ‘The aneroid observations, on the average, 
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in i found to 
‘sto. under an aiump of Kaw when it wae 
gh rey dosha Daemon 


A similar difference was given by another aneroid that was 
sent up to the ThokJalung gold-fields ; this was sapposedto 
‘have arisen from some accidental fault. 

Basevi, when ‘in'the elevated ground in the 
‘and north-oast of ;, was supplied with a similar 
faneroid, and noted in his memoranda that the observations 
faken with it wore quite unreliable at great altitudes, as he 
found that even by gentle tapping on the caso tho index varied 
its reading, and was always movable in that way no matter how 
‘he remained at a point. 
‘only. conclusion that can be come to, from the three 
‘rials roforred to, is that in their presont sbape ancroid. bare 
motors cannot be relied on alone at great elevations until they 
havo actually been tested; and they should always be supple 
snontod with either occasional observations of an ordinary 
motourial barometor or of a boiling thormometer, at any rate 
‘until somo satisfactory proof of their reliability has been give 
tho orrora apparently not showing when tho aneroid. was at rest, 
and kopt at much tho same temperature. 
It will bo noticed that the explorer actually went along & 
Il portion of the great Brabmaputra river’ below Shiga 
thus adding to our knowledgo of its actual course; m0 ian 
suspension bridgo was howover soon there, such as ‘Turner 
supposed to exist near Shigatze. The explorer was much 
struck with the magnificent glaciers to the south of the Nameho, 
oe Tongei Nix Lake, and they will no doubt, prove to be vs 
extensive, as the man is a good judge of their size, being wel 
acquainted with Himalayan glaciers near India. 4 
Hogethor the explorer as dove very good service and it 


























this first alt er it expedition has shown 4 largy 
amount of observation, and determination. I trust here- 
after he will still farthor distinguish himself. 





XIL—Journey lo Shigatie, in’ Tibel, and Return by Dingri- 
Maidan into Nepaui, in. 1871, by the Native Explorer No, % 
By Lieut.Colonel T. G. Mowtcomenre, ne, ris, &y 
Deputy-Superintendent G. 'T. Survey of India.” 

‘Tne native explorer whom I designate as No. 9, for ane porti 

of his work, made his way from Diérjiling, passing 


+ Fide Map, p. 290, 
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‘kim into Great Tibet; it is not, however, necessary to refer to 
his journey in, detail woe got ‘beyond what Dr. Hooker 
called the Wallangchoon Pass, as up to that point, Dr. Hooker 
has already given us an admirable description of the country. 

‘The explorer, on trying to pass into Tibet, was, a 
stopped, and told that he would not be allowed to provewd 
farther, a8 he was not known to any one, nor able to give any 
satisfactory evidence as to his being what he stated. "He was 
consequently rather in despair, but was fortanate enough to 
{nngratiato himself with the chiof official of a largo Sikkim die 
trict whose wife happened to be very ill. Ihave always sade 
my explorers take a supply of medicines with them, mostly of 
native kinds, with only a few ordinary European sorts to pro 
sont to people on their journeys. In'the present instance, the 
explorer hud also provided himself with a Hindi translation 
of @ treatise ax to using these drugs, and, when he heard of 
tho woman's illness, he offered to give her somo medicine if he 
was allowed to see her and hear as to her sufferings, Wes his 
Dffer was at once accepted, and the explorer having xeon her 
Searched his book until he came across some disoaso with the 
fame symptoms as sho had, and he then boldly propared the 
medicines directed and gavo them to the woman aeconding: to 
the instructions, and awaited the result in not a little tro 
tion, a a a eae 

‘oventually cure was! ‘very much to tho astoniah- 
mont of the amateur practitioner, ‘fie plorot was troated sR 
rarkod kindness ancl hospitality from the day the woman bog 
tg improve: he then again urged his request to be allowed t» 
pass into Tibet. ‘The headan, said he would be glad to give 
Kim permission, but that it would bo of 0 use, as he would, be 
again stopped by another official before he advanced wory tin, 
‘tuloss he had. somo one to answer for him. ‘The explorer, how= 
Gver, continued to urge his point, and at last tho official suid he 
would himself be his pont ago he oon went one of his 
Sin mon with the explorer, who passed him through the places 

Tore aa likely to be stopped: 

‘Tho explorer consoquently marched on without any further 
interruption, except the ordinary ones at custom-houses, where 
‘his baggage was strictly searched ; fortunately his 

‘were so well concealed that then ‘were never 


From tho Tipta-La—the We 
probably so named from ‘tke village south of it, which the ex- 


Wi his way 
Pucks. ‘he road was a dificult one, ‘he grou north of 
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i it is on the watershed 
cence -La was covered, eine ae 


Tashivak is a large standing Bhotia encampment on a feeder 
of the Arun River, which nes in o glacior to te west, and not 
on ‘stream of that river, as was formerly supposed ; it 
is feet above the sea, Marching north, the: explorer 

Nila-La Pass, and, passing a large Léma monastery, 
Teached the Shara village of some 50 houses, which is under’ 
Whénahdér of the Tinki or Tinka district, eee, known 9s 
Taking after its fort Gone). Here his baggage was very 

ly searched, and it was only by means of the man sent by 

the Sikiim official that he was able to advance farther. After 

ries were made, he got a pass to travel to Shigutze, 

being fairly in Tibet, he was never stopped aguin. He 

male his way first to Limidong, a village of 90 or 60 houses, 

arriving there on the 4th September.’ Before reaching this 
place the 








explorer had latterly seen no cultivation except that 
of Indian-corn in small quantities, but at Lamédong itself there 
tens o good deal of wheat and peas, and round about several 
other villages could be econ equally well cultivated; all these 
villages were on or near the banks of the great eastern branch. 
of the Aron River, ealled tho Khantongiri River, which comes 
from the east ; 
the next day he arrived at another small village with plenty 
of cultivation, all tending to show that be had again reached & 
warmer climate, Limédong being 13,100 feet above the sea. 
On the 6th September he crowed the Tinki-La Pass, and 
aftera trying march reached tho village of Tashichirang on the 
bank oft to Dong Lake, which is a fine sheet of water 
about 20 miles in length by 16 miles in breadth, at an elevation 
of 14,700 feet above the sea. This lake has never been shown. 
in any map that T am aware of, but we have notice of its exist 
ence in itineraries collected by Mz. Hodgson, Dr. Campbell, &e- 
‘Tho explorer found the water very clear and pure, and very 
good to drink: he and his party used it, and wore told that 
the inbubitants took it in preference to that of the two ot 
three streams which were seen to run into the lake, ‘The ex- 
plorer was unable to. go completely round it, but he could see 
it fully as he passed along its northern shore, and yet could 
discover no signs of an outlet; the inhabitants declare that 
‘hus none: the sweetness of the water, however, is against there 
being no outlet, and if so it must be somewhere to the south 
east. ‘The lake forms portion of the boundary between 
Sikkim and the Ll es the Sikkim territory. ling 
to the east, and that of Lhésn to the west of the lake. 


rs 
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ery high mow-ponks wero visblo from the lke tothe cst aud 
south, 
On the 7th September he arrived at Nangji, a Silckim village, 
which, though it has but 50 honses, boasts of a wonderful number 
of dogs, the explorer declaring he himself saw at least: 200, and 
twas gertain that he never met with such a large proportion ina 
Tibetan village, where they are proverbially, numerous. 

‘On the Sth September he reached Chajong (utépini) hot 
springs whero ho tok Iattuda and thermometer observations, 

fe latter making it 19,000 feet above the sea. Four reservoirs; 
each abont 30 fect in circumference and 3 feet deep, have. been 
built to catch the water of these springs, which appeared to be 
sulphurons, and have a high reputation for their curative pro= 
petties, being visited by numbersof people. ‘The place swarmed 
with Tibetan (Hodgsonian) antelope, which are quite tame, 
being never disturbed, as they are considered to be dedicated 
to the deity of the hot Cage "The next day the party en- 
camped in & ravine, and the day after crossed the Lagulung-La 
Pass, which has quantities of glacier-ice close down to it, being 
jtselt 16,200 feet above the sea. This pass forms the boundary 
betyeon Sikkim and Lhésa; the march terminated at the village 
of Thak. On the 15th September he passed the village and. 
Post of SaiJong, which is surrounded by cultivation, and has 
‘numerous other villages round about; encamped at Chota-Tépa 
or Darcha village on. the bunks of the Sai-Jong stream, which 
‘comes from a great distance, rising in Sikkim, ‘The next day 
he oroaed the Gyaling Mountains by 9 pase covered with sogy 
and reached the Balu Koti village of 20 houses ; this.place has 
‘a good deal of cultivation, and numerous other villages are 
Visible round about it. Passing thence througlt a level and 
Well-cultivated country, the explorer reached Shigatze on the 


17th of oe 
‘The explorer paid the usual homage to the Lima of Tashi 
‘Lumbo, making an offering of two rupees. ‘He found the city 
of Shigatze in tauch the same state as described by the ebiet 
ae he, cate Nasi of the seri saben vt 
ait in he it Lama of visa in I, 
$eehog which Randreds of people were Killed. 
‘The ores. semaines in. Sblxalas il ths 200. aa 
teen 























SS a eae 

uc i route survey on 

a ish be Nel ear ‘By evening hs reached the 
Pires which was 65 In) anh lg a 


into the ira); numbers of 
aaa bens The hastee was belog 2 
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¢ Shakin monastery: 
On the 2nd Ostober ho. realcd the great Sbakia monestery 


it Shakin to examine 
‘place fo says the Sh jonastery is on a 
low spur; itis inbabited by about 2500 monk Lamés, raled bya 
it called Shalkia-Gangma (king, or above all others) = 
yer as adeity. His Limas are the only ones in 
Sia pastter Tibet that are allowed to marry? they ave called 
other Lamis who are not allowed to marry being 
galled Gilupix. The town of Shakia lies at the foot of the 
and is about half the size of the city of Shigutae, 
About fifty of the shops in the town are kept by Niwars from 
Nepal; all the othor shops ate Kept by Biotiea. ‘There is a 
amount of cultivation around Shakia, though it is about 

fost ubovo the sea, 

On the Srl of October the explorer crossed the Dongo-La, 
anil again’ got iuto ground drained by the Arun River, and on 
the Bil Octnber feached tho Choluny village; on the Toft back 
ofthe Phungta or Dingei-Chu River, the great western branch 
of the Arun River, 

Continuing westwards along the Dingri-Chu River, the ex- 
Plover reached the SakarChu Rives, o branch of the: Dingri- 

ww. The Sakar-jong (fort) is about 8 miles north of the june 
tion, and is the residence of a Lhésa magistrate. The Ghurkas 
i, 1854 advanced as far as this point when they favaded 
‘Tibet. 

Os. the 8th of October the explorer reached th town of 
Dingri, which is generally known as Dingri Maidén, from the 
liege open plain in whieh it stands; tis alo sometioes called 
Dingei ‘The town has but 250° houses, supplemented 
with tents on occasions of fairs, &e, ; it is 13,900 feet ubove the 


se, 

Fivo miles above the junction of the Shakur-Chu River, the 
explores erosed the Dingy-Chu River by a wooden 
seventy-five paces in \—showing that even at that point 
this grént eastern branch ef the Arcata veer ae ae 
night be expected from its draining tho great Dingst table 

North, and quite close to the Dingri town, stands the Dingri 
Khar (for), of low isolated Mile A high Chinese officer, 
called a Daipon, who is the chief military and civil officer, 
resides in the fort; he has a small garrison of Bhotia soldiers, 
with but one gun, 

‘From Dingri there isa very good road which rans north-west 
to Jong-ka-Jong, and thenee ‘by Kirong town to Katménda. 
Officials are, however, the only persons who are allowed to 
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travel by this route, traders and all others taking the one 
followed by the explorer to Nilam, &c. 

‘The explorer did not make any stay in Dingri, being afraill 
that he might be cut off from India by:an early fail of snow: he 
accordingly pushed on as fast as he could. At first he 
through a wide all bot level tract, and then getting into 
rongher ground reached tho Thung-lung-La on ihe 10th of 
October; he found the pass covered with old ice and snow, it 
being 18,460 feet above the sea, 

On the Mth of October he reached the town of Nilam, 13,900 
Teet above the sea, which has about 250 houses. It is ruled by 
a couple of Jongpons, the Lhésa Government sending two 
there s0 as to be w check on one another. Nila being the fmt 
‘Tibetan town on the roud from Nepal, is considered to demand 
extra vigilimce, and consequently the explorer and his party 
were very closely examined and their baggage was carefully 
searched Uetors they wers allowed to go on 

‘From Shigatzs to the Thung-lung-La the explorer ad 
passed throngh a moderately level tract, though at a very great 
elevation, but from the Thung-lung-La, where he crossed the 
Himalayan watershed, he again entered on very rugged ground, 
inch more difficult than even that south of the TiptacLa (or 
Wallungswn Pass). 

Between Nilam and Listi Bhansir he followed the general 
course of the. Bhotia-Kosi River, and though it is but some 
twenty-five miles direct distance between the two places, the 
explorer had to cross the Bhotia-Kosi River fifteen times, 
means of three iron suspension, and eleven wooden bridges, ea 
of from twenty-four to sixty paces in k At one place the 
river min in a gigantic chasm, the sides of which were 80 close to 
‘one another, that a bridge of twenty-four paces was sufficient to 
span it. ‘This was just below or south of the village of Choksum, 

fear this bridge the preeipices were so impracticable, that the 
path hail of necessity to ted on iron pegs let into 
the face of the rock—the path being formed by bars of iron 
and slabs of stone stretching from peg to peg, and covered with 
carth, This extraordinary path is in no place more than 
¢ighteen inches, and often’not more than nine inches in a 
‘nd is earried for more than one-third of a milo (775 paces) 

‘the face of the cliff, at some 1,500 fect above the river, 

‘which could be seen roaring below in its narrow bed... The ex- 

plorer, who has seen much dificult groond in the Himalayas, 

says he never in his life met with any thing to equal this bit of 

th, It sof course, quite impassable for ponies ory, and 
Bit vory fow abeep and oats even go by if though it i 
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re are, several other smaller pieces of puths between 





tthe explorer's route docs not call for any 
special notice, hero being much the samo as that in any other 
{art of tlie mountains south of the Himalayan watershed, being 
Figwed in the extromo for a considemble distance, and then 

fing: easy in the valleys or Dsus. It may, however, be 
‘noted that the explorer crossed the Indrawati feeder of the 
Kosi, which has five small tars near its source, called Panch 
Pokri.. The source is in the snowy mountains to the west, as 
shown on the map. 

The lower ground, though not at all noteworthy in itself, hail 
‘never been surveyed in any way previously, the only Jand marks 

dng the few great peaks in its neighbourhood, that have been 

‘from a distance by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, avd 
Tennsequently consider the survey of it and other portions of 
the lower ground a very valuable addition to the geography of 
that part of the mountains. 

On reference to the snap, it will be seen that by this explor- 
tion the position of the great Himalayan watershed has been 
determined in three different places. In each case it, proves to 
be far behind or north of the lofty peaks that are visible from 
Hindustan, such as Mount Everest, Kanchinjinga, &c. 

T lorer, it will be scon, went completely round Mount 
Everest, but his route was so hemmed in by great mountains 
that he never got a view of Monnt Everest itself; it soems to 
hhaye been invariably hidden by the subordinate peaks which are 
tolerably close to it. Possibly it may have been seen, but never 
continuously s0 as to be ablo to recognise it again, and to fx it 
ty hearings with a moderately long base, ‘The Kanchinjings 
and Junnt peaks were, however, seen from tho west of Taplang: 
Jong, but only-a short base could be secured. ‘The explorer 

eas much inn by Kanchinjinga; it is known to the 
natives near Taplang as Kunth Karan Langiir. ‘The people 
a ae in Nepal, call all mowy mountains 

engin, by. ‘mean the highest points, ‘They 
the “hat lave no snow Danjung, and the low grouod 
under the said Banjung they ell Phedi. ‘The term Himalayas 
is not used by ted people, who only talk: of the snowy 
mountains as“ Barftini Langiir.” 

‘Neither the Bhotias nor the Ghurkas seem to have specific 
ruins for remarkable peaks; the, explorer asked all srt of 

le, but with the exception of the case of jing, 
Pee ie alee naire ay ace eee 
a few cases they gure that of the nearest village 
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Soveral of the other peaks fixed by the explorer were very 
lofty ones, covered with perpetual snow to a great distunce 
below their summits; those north of Mount Everest and Kan- 
chinjinga aro perhaps the most interesting, as being beyond the 
Himalayan watershed. One to the north of the road, between 
Shakia and Dingri, the exploter thought was very much loftier 
than any others. 

‘The explorer’s route survey may be said in @ rough way to 
give us a general idea as to how the mountain di 
hetween the Himalayan watershed, north-west of Kirong, and 
tho point where Turner crossed it near Chumaléri, up to the 
Bréhmdputra, or Sang-po River on the north from west of 
Tanglache to Shixatye,” ‘Tho route. between ‘Kirong, Jougekxe 
Song, and Dingri Maiddn is till a desideratum, as we are in the 
dark as to the size of the Palgu Cho Lake, which, however, it now 
‘appears will lie somewhat to the south of the approximate 
position which I gave it in my map showing the chief Pundit's 
route to Lhiéisa. 

‘A glance at the map at once shows what « large river the 
Aran must be, the area it drains being so very great, Tt is one 
of the few Himalayan rivers which has its source beyond the 
Himalayan range as seen from Hindustén, the others being the 
Today, Butlej, and Kemdl Tho length of the coatont and 
ester upper souroes is very remarkable, extending onthe one 











Tn tho route survey mnade by explorer No. 9, from Dérjiling 
to Shigatse, and. foe Stigatze. Wy Shake Dingri Maidin, 
Nilam, &c., to Katméndn, the valuo of his pace has in the first 
jnstante been derived from the differences of latitude between 
‘the various places at which star observations for latitude were 
taken. A mean value of pace, viz.: 245 feet, derived from a 
mean of the values of each section, was adopted, and this mean 
vyalne was applied to the number of paces, showing the differences 
of it for each section, and the value of the same in 
‘and minutes was deduced therefrom in the usual way. 


ping the Jongitude of Dixjiling. at 89° 18' 41’, as determined 
by the triangulation of the Great ‘Trigonometrical Survey, and 
a tira Op tata Chote ie he ca 
rtp, Chota ‘map, 
‘he mont Sect oui, would be 5°46 Ait 
cing the longitude of Katménda at 85° 17 45°, and ap- 
lying the differences of longitude as above, between it and 
te, by Nilam, Ding, ‘&e, the longitude of Shigatze 
On examining the map, however, itis at ouee apparent that 
ot. XBY. % 
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tude of Shigntze, as determined by a route survey 

fu i os alle than that dorived 
ia, ta, betwen 

s ‘Shigatze, is mt 0° 21', while the difference 
Iotween dons ‘and Shigatze, is 3°11’, or in other words 
this longitude of Shigatze would bo very much more affected by 
‘an error in the value of the lee the Intter case than in the 
former. I have consequently decided upon using only the 

‘yale as determined from Dirjiling. 

in my report on tho chief Pundit’s exploration to Lhés, 
Teesplained that the longitu of Shigatao was determined by 
the ronte survey which Mr, Turner made during his joumey 
to Shigatze, combined, with the route of the Pundit, Shigatze 
‘wns computed to be in longitude $8" 48, a very close agrec- 
ment with the value as determined above independently by 
explorer No. 9,viz, 88°47’. It may consequently be coneladed 
‘that the longitudes of Shigatze and of Lhésa, which depends on 
Shigatze, as given in my first map, are very close approxima 
tions, and it ls gratifying to find that my reliance on Tomer’s 
route gurvey was not misplaced. 

"The explorer’s work has stood all the usual tests satisfactorily, 
the average value of his pace, 2-45 feet as determined from the 
differences in latitude, is about what might. be expected from & 
man of his stature. His latitude observations agree very well 
ner se, cousidering that he used but a small pocket sextant, 
His observations at Shigatee give much the same latitude 1s 
that derived from the chief Pundit’s observations with a large 























sextant at that and other places, 
His heights are tho weakest part of his work, as, owing to 
the larger thermometers originally sent with him having been 








Inoken, ho was reduced to fake his boiling-point observations 
wth every sual thermometer, The herghts, however, ore 
probably fair approximations, and give a good general idea of 
the great elevation of the upper part of his 

is bearings to peaks on either side of his road were more 
aumorous than usual, and on the whole he was fairly: successfel 
in fsing the more concn, 

exploration with its bearings, &e,, opens out the 

raphy of nearly 30,000 square miles of what has hitherto 
in many portions ferra incognita and in othors nearly #03 the 
‘ndicatiooy on our, mnpe having een. of cours oily oon 
Jeotur 1¢ exploration more especially elucidates the geo- 
Rariy of the basin of the Aran or Arunckost River, the gest 
fastern feeder, if not the main source of the great Kosi or 
Kosiki River, which drains the whole of eastern Nepal. ‘The 
‘egurses of the upper feeders of the Arun have hitherto been # 


8 
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puzzle to geographers, ‘The explorer's work also defines the 
course of the great western tributary of the Kosi River, vin, 
the Bhotia Kosi, of which we had previously no survey 

His route survey is 844 miles in length, of which 550 miles 
may be suid to be over entirely new ground, and the remainder 
(hough close to line along whieh on European has travelled) 

\d never been regularly surveyed before. 

‘The explorer took Intitude observations at 11 points upan 
which the work depends, and determined the height. of 31 
Places, His work, I think, will prove a valuable aidition to 
the Trans-Frontier geography of India, 








‘ast of Posrrroxs of tho Oummy Paces as dotormined from the Rovre 
Suuvxy of Exrrouse No, 9 in Nuva. and Gusar Timer, 
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Fuom Kancixng (Asan Tol) 10 Tartaxa Joxa—continuel. 
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Faow Kanmnt Duanasata (Station No, 14 of Route from Dirjiling 
to Bhigatuo) vo Nauta Bazan (Kotwili). 
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(ommuniaed by Leal Geena 7-0. Morroanpma, nt, 74, Dope 
‘Ow the Ist July, 1878, 1 started with my survey from Piton- 
ath, and on the third da reached Askot. At Askot there 1 


ae ese named Sing Rajwar, whose people ae 
ify posing into Nepal, aa I vont to convll ta 
TUBER woudl bo the beet plac to cron tho Hivor Kili, tell 


him I was a physician on my way to Jumla. I learnt from him 

het ns the rains a so in, the ropes which the river is ropa 

‘wero put away, to keep them from , bat that if L 

Bake which irae higher up tho river, might 

hanes of cron ingly did #0, 
iA ny a op by whe river is 6 

alan: spend themselves by their handy ani fot and boat 





tel Toads a ae to be ‘over on their chests, I had no 

ep eet gel ge Mf, and was draw 
eros in it aud "a the: ‘Don pat, fn 
opal, on the 7th. houses, and is about tho 


Innget sie village in the ‘te 
in tho 8th T travelled through a tract but little inhabited 
and along a difficult road, and bs alted for the night, without 
provisions, at a deserted sheep-fold. 
aoe ous reteset: ‘more difficult journey, I arrived 
"On the Job I reached Shipti village (thirty hou), having 
zone tho Kotidbar Pas, £709 foc above Toe seu and the 


River Ts 
ee are 


villages in its neighbourhood Fai i cafe aftr 
On the i ete Ns a 


of this patti are all in the 










villagers in 
eaten by 





re. © 
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site side was so difficult, that it took me half the day to go over 
it. lalted at Mat formerly a road from Doti to Tugla- 
Khar led along the Chamlia through this patti and by 
aieross the Marin snowy mnge, Tt was piven up along the 
acts owing. to. a. dispute, with tho ‘Taglakbar peoplo, ‘he 
snowy range is not more than 14 or 15 miles north-east of the 
oon 

‘On the 13th I marched to Karilé, in tho Bingnang patti. 
‘This march consists of a difficult ascent to the Machaunia-lekh 
‘Pass, daring which no water is to be had, and of ‘adescent. Attho 
summit of the pasa the birch and juniper grow, and lower down 
fake and“ ringal” (bill bamboo) and * pangar  (horse-cbesntt). 
The lands of the villages in patti aro well cultivated. i 
halted at Kardlé, 5326 fect. above the soa-level, on tho Mth, 
owing to rain, On the 15th I started, crossing and rocronsing 
the: liga till it joins the Sangér, a larger river which comer 
from the snow, but which is ‘alle Karéligar below the junction. 
Tcrossed the Sangir stream by a wooden bridge and continued 
‘long the loft till 1 came opposite to Batushori, which is on the 
Fight bank of the Karélégér at its junction with. the Nabliagir 
A-rond from these parts to Bias goes slog the left bank of the 
Sang and erosses the nowy range by 0 high pass, 

Tiprocured «pass 0 Dajangayd tom, tho Thanada of Datu 

and deraiaies ‘on the 1hth I got. to the Kiligir River, 
‘What jlne he Kardlagae and: is crowed hy, the. pooplo of the 
Country by ropes; but slings were at hand for thowp who, Ike 
myoold, had no nerves for the ordinary way’ of crossing. I 
topped for the night at Bipur, on the other side of the river, 
Feeenscardlk tho road lies through villages ond cultivated 
Jand, but no forests, 

On the 17th I crossed the Karha Puss and reached Jakhora 
village. On tho ascont to the pass thero are, two. villages, 
Ranlekh and Kalékénd. 

On fare 1 seme deo Ei eg nd the 

ight at Sain vil » in YT itt we was 
a ae fee it ery foartor ween. re 

‘On the onward journey and & little short of a mile from Sain, 

‘is temple of masonry, on o well-cultivated and irrigated spot 


at the junction of th tod. Khatiyargée, both 
api Section el he Sale, a ela 
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5890 fect aboye sea-level, and on a level with 


tbout } of a mile 
in circumference. Tt consists of dry stone walls about 10 fect 
high with two brick and mud threestoried houses with sloping 
roots formerly tho residence of tho Rjé and members of 
family, built within tho enclomre, ‘There aro about sixteen 
Houses, with mud walls and. thatched roofs, built on the outside 
‘of the walls, inhabited by the Kéj@’s slaves; a small spring to 
south and east of fort, about 500 feet below, and another to west 
ut a short distance, supply drinking water. 

Slavery existe here and throughout Nepil, all castes being 
sold into slavery, the father having powor to sell his childrens 
but on being sold, individuals loso their caste, It is reported, 
however, that Jung Babadur has intentions of suppressing this 
practice. On the 22nd Fett Bhajangayé, and at midday eatne 
tip to tho Bargnjél ght on the Seti iver, and nbont 4 mais 
from the former place. ‘The road from Taglakhiar to Sil-Garhi 
and Doti, which follows the course of the Seti, crosses at this 
ylsce tom the rit tothe’ lft bank Ly a rope-bridge, 180 feet 

long and about 20 foet nbovo water. ‘The river comes winding 
from a northerly direction to this place, and from the sno) 
‘mountains distant-about threo days’ march, —Betwoon this 

tho sows is Humla patti, from which hawks, black mings, and 
musk-pods aro brought for sale to Beramdeo Mandi and Gol 
Ghat Mandi, 

From tho ghit my road lay along the left bank for about 
2} miles, and to whero the Chanakhola, a river formed by sprit 
water, joins it, and then followed up tho latter, crossi 
recrossing it occasionally, Thalted for the night at Majh, ane 
of the five vi of Chana patti, which includes the valley 
drained by the hola. 

On the 23rd, about midday, I left the Chanakhola, where it 
in met by the Jhalamgir, crossed a pass over the Than ridge, 
which was covered with ‘oak: and chesnut, and entered Bijra 
patti and remained at Dogra. Bajra Fort, where tho Réjé lives, 
ison the summit of « hill, about 5 miles from this in a south- 
custeriy direction, and on the mano sd of tho Ttis 
smaller than Bhajangayé Fort, being 500 pucos in ciroumforonee, 
‘nd contains one howe ond is susrounted. by oak-treea; 
cultivation was to be seen about it, ‘There was a good deal of 
citement in this place, enue by an order of Jung Babar 
for raising troops. laces which fmerly uppliod 100 eolditex 
‘were now required to give 150, and such as were not formerly 
required to furnish them were now to raise men according to 

the revenue paid in by them to the Government. Four ht 
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‘men used to be quartered 
Sil-Garhi, and Dailekh ; 11 
that is half as many again, a 
manufactured, 

On the 24th T crossed a ridge coming from the Than ies 
Before leaving its summit I came upon a deop round hol 
filled with water, about $a milo in eireumforence. ‘The water 
is blue and is said to contain fish, thongh I did not seo any 
there is no visible supply of wator to the tank. "To the east and 
at the edge of tho water isa small temple of masonry, culled 
‘Thibur Debi. Inthe month of August, at the time of full moon, 
the temple is visited by people of the neighbourhood. ‘Cho hill 
about here are covered with oak and tholodendron, —Abont 
midday, having descended to the Kunragér, passed through the 
Villago of Maitoli, about 4 miles from the tomple and tank, and 
following the stream, Lxighted Kunragarhi on the wooded summit 

idgo to tho wouth of the Kunmgir: although called 
“garhi,” thero is no fort, and wll that ‘soon miro two ston 
wallod thatahed-roof houses, where the Haji resi ‘Pho bill 
is roggod, and covered with oak and rhododendron trees, and 
about 1200 foot above the stream. ‘The so-called Raja in rather 
© ram{ndir who collects tho revenue of the Kunrw patth 1 
stopped for the night at Sudap, in the Kunra patti, tho road 
kept to the loft bauk of tho Kunragér to this place, ‘Tia path 
has « fow villages far romévod from each thore | 
os oe ‘on the road between Mditoli and this, ‘The road wow 
difiioult. 

On tho 25th Loft the Kunragds, which flows oastwarls into 
the Buri Ganga, also callod Bhaunorn, about 8 miles, and oromed 
the Pinalekh ridge, the boundary betwoon tho Kunra and Ji 
pattis, and camo into the village of that name in the latter 

ti (25 honses), 5781 feot above sea-level. T loft this on the 
Hrd Anguet and’ descondod. to the Ivor Dhunnera, ox Bag 
Ganga, about 24 miles below. ‘This comes from the 
mountains which are seen to the north-east, about 16 miles 
distant, ‘The river at this time of tho year is about 150 feet 
will and 8 or 10 foot deep, with a rapid enrrent, —1t ix crostoll 
‘at this place by means of a ‘rope; a rond following the courge of 
‘the Bhaanera goes to Sinpia ghit on tho river lower down, ‘To 
Aho south of the place where rome abe river is w hi 
nia mowy ridge, under which, at Fey gt i 
Malka Delt toropo, well Known’ and vised byes 








of threo places, Dana 
are now G00) mon at each 
at Sil-Garhi arms are now being 



























































umaun and Gari, as well as from Nepét, daring the tine 

of fall moon in August. ‘There are lies. to le 

from all sides. From the river I » about 1000 feet 

High, und entountered th Martorigh, a tibutary of the Bhaa- 
VO. XL 2a 
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ch not containing 
water, and is 


‘miles further 
up the 
ci 







streaad honses, where 
for the night. ‘The village whieh gives its name to 
the stream consists of 100 honses, and is about w mile from the 
‘stream on the opposite side, at the place where I descended into 
thevalley, On th 4th I followed up the Martorigae and bolted 

HH: thore wore novillagos on the way. Iajtoll, consisting 
Of 10 or 12 houses, is situatod at tho junction of two. strowms 
‘which make up the MArtorigér; one of thom is called tho 
Rajtoligdr and tho othor the Parkhingdr, which takes its riso nt 
‘the Purkhin-lokh hill, Onthe Lith I followed up the Parkhiagie 
to itesouree and erossod the Parkhiarlokh (about 8005 fost above 
the sea), which is on the boundary botwoon the Tiijru ailla on 
one sido‘and Junla on the other, and halted for the night at 
Kilipord linge (60 or 0 hous), in the Kunrakola pa 
‘On the 6th 1 followed tho Kanrakhola to its janction with tho 
Balarigit, about 8 miles from Kélépors, about 6071 foot above 
‘goa, nnd crowed tho lattor, a river which door not take ity risa 
in tho mows, but ix during tho rains too deop and mpid to bo 
forded. ‘Tho bridge by which Tcromed is wooden, and botwoon 
40 and 60 tho depth of the water ix about. 5 foot 
ion with Knnrakhola, is called by 
‘Tho slopos on eithor side of the stroamnt 
ted, and thoro aro several villages, 1 kopt to thes Taft 
bank to itt junotion with the Karnéli Rivor, “Horwabouta there 
re more villages and cultivation on tho loft bank of the Karudli 
than on tho right bank. Higher up the river, about 14 mile 
aboro Banda village, 1 crowed. tho Ka ‘Fira ghit by a 
ropebridgo, about 200 foot, in. length and 0 foot above water. 
On tho 7th, after coing north along tho river for a short distano’, 
1 tarmed up the Khétiarkbolag ot ta junction withthe Ka 
‘nili-and kept along the stream, cx und recrossing by 
ssinall wooden. bridges occasionally, and halted for the night at i 
deserted cow-shed (Gaht-ka-got}. About 28 miles above this 
a small stream, the Kany ilagiir, coming from a south-east 
direction, joins the Khitiarkbola; my road Iny along the formers 
‘Thora iv aso a road along tho later; which comes from a noth 
ast direction to this junction, leading to Miingé Bhot. Left 
the Kanwakhola about 244 miles above the junction, and ascended 
the hill to tho village of Kaldkhaté (60 or 60 honsoa), abot 
14 mile above the stream, where I remained for the night: it is 
12,484 fect above the sea. On the 9th T eroased the 
ridge—vory high (about 14,523 feet)—on which the 
juniper grow, aud entering ‘a raving, arrived at Larkon 
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‘om the Sinjokhola or Himawati, a river coming from the snows, 
distant about 13 miles, and entering the Tila Ri Thalted 
fat Lurkonon the 10th, The Sinjakhola patti is considered the 
ost productive in these parts. Rico is the only erop, raisad 
‘by means of irrigation. Ponies are bred in great numbers it 
this patti, On ‘11th I crossed the Sinjakhola, a little les 
{hun'n milo above the village of Lurkoss, by a wooden bridge, 
2 feet wide, 200 fect in length, and 15 or 20 feet above water, 
‘ho current is very rapid and 7 or 8 feet deop, The road then: 
‘ascend by a rayind a high ridge (about 13,000 feot), with Wiroh 
and Te growing on its summit, which it crosses, Ow 
‘the 12th Tdesconded into a ravine which joins the Tila River 
below areey ‘and along which the road rang, and arrived at 
Changhan (Jumia), sitaatod on the banks of the ‘Tila River al 
about 8016 feet above sea-level. Chaughan consists of a collec 
tion of mud houses, forming a street oocupiod by five or ax bue 
inks, two oF threo cloth-morchants from Doti, and forty or fifty 
pros of the Chandan Nath Mabadoo tomplo a fow paces £0 
Tio east of tho atrvct aro located tho custom-house people, 
‘300 sepoy threo subliadars, and a captain, Debi MGusing Basae 
niath, who is also boad man in the Jamia Zillah, ‘Lo the south 
Weat-of the strest are tho stores of gans, ammunition, apd 
Irving within on enc wal, 0 dnt ct al na 
and 400 feet with a to. 
sud 400 foe th a ivuue ina pate seg ed 
‘cast and south-west about 3 or 4 milos, and about Uy ‘mile in 
breadth, surrounded by high mountains about 12,000 feet above: 
tho sca. ‘The whole valley ia cultivated, and there are numbers 
Of ullgyascattred vor iA ra fom Tuga pasos 
‘through Changhan and Dailokh, and goes on to Lueb 
‘Having got » pass and letter of introduction tothe Loh Mantang 
ie Tiste asain (Jumla) on the 18th. 

in the 20th 1 left the ‘Lila River and crossed tho ridge to the 
south by m pass, the Morpéni Lekh, about 12,458 feet nbow 
‘the sea, deaconded into the Kailchola valley in the ‘Dbrikot 
gillah, passed through Bhotia (7 ot 8 bouses), and halted for 
the night at a temple between 2 and 3 miles further on and & 
smile from the Kaikhola River. A road gor from tee 
fo Ling Bhot, distant 8 or 10 marchos, by. the 























Next day I crossed the ‘Li Pass, lowor than the 
‘Morpini 14, on whieh oak and 

‘Tibekot.. ‘ibrikot is situated on the right ‘River 
Bhori, where it is joined ‘by a small stream from the snows to 
the orth, aud abiat 7226 fect abore the sea-level. Tv the 
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four honses. I was here shown the Civil and Cini 
cedure. It 





ir loso Tan Having obtained another pass from 
the thasdlar at i pace Tie tabi os sh 
From Tibrikot I followed the course of the Bho 
renched Charka on the 4th September, having some 
is on the ron. One of them, called Berphang Gonpiy 
ani 
ee 





contains 40 or 60 Lamas, Near another, named 
Gonpa, the river hs high perpendicular, rocky banks, an 

Me aro made n tonsa Od paces iu Iongih through thawoke 
Tin was originally enevioa/and tho soak on sites ado ati 
‘wus cut avay sufficiently to allow of a man with a load to pase 
through with n squocaing, the height of the tunndl not boing 
sufiioient in all parts to- admit of his oing throngh standing 
Charka is tho last village on tho River Bhori, On. the opposite 
side of tho rivor is a Gonpa (Laizaverai) to which the first-born, 
male of ovory family in. tho village, as is the prnetice among 
the Buddhists gonorally, is dedicutod ns « Lima. 1 loft Charkn 
on the 5th, and ascewied the Digi 14, about 10,879 foot above 
sonlovel, called by Goorkbax Bitali-Pitan, by a gontle Jocingy 

















On either wide of tho pass there aro snow-covered ridges. ‘The 
pass ix broad, and thoro inn cairn on it at tho watersheds Brom 
i La T doscended to tho junction of two streams, one com 
n a northerly and the other from a westerly direction, whit 








together tako an easterly dircction and form the Kingi Chit 
On tho 7th I reached Ki crossing the Kali Ganda by 
wooden bridge, | Kizbent is situated nt the junction of a alroam 
coming from Muktinéth, with the Kali, Gindak, and is about 
‘855 feet above wou-lovel. It consists of about 100 houses, auc 
is inhabited by Bhots. 

From Charka there is also a direct road to Labrang Koj 
near Tadum, from which aftor crossing a high oom-covered POR 
distant about 20 or 25 miles from Charka, another 
branches off to Loh Mantang. Laden sheep, goats and horses 
fre akon aver than roads pe 

From Kégbeni I made a trip to Muktinith, about 11, 

above the sea, for a day, to oo te temple and the country about 
it, About a hundred feet to east of the temple ig a spring with 
 sulphurous sinell, which enters a eistern from whieh the watee 
Tans out from 108 spouts, under each of which every devotee 
passes. The water collecting in a trough below ‘out in 
‘two streams, which flowing to north and south of the tom] 

meet to the west, thus encircling the temple with water 
About 600 or 700 feet frum the temple, to the south, is 
@ small mound with a little still water at its base, having 
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a sulphurous smell, From a crevice in this mound, at the 
water's edge, rises a flame about a span above the surfice, 
‘ho people of the placa told me that tho water sometimos 
fncrenor in qauntity’ sufficiently to flow into the erevice ; the 
flames then desappesr for a while, and thre is « gurgting noise 
‘report, and the flames burst up aad slow again. ‘This spot ie 
willed Chume Giarsa by the Bhe ‘To the north-west of the 
temple, about 350 yards, is a Gonpa with about 30 or 40 
gesident Lamas, To tho east and south-cast of Muktinath, 
‘about 2 miles, are lofty snowy mountains extending in a north 
‘east and south-west direction, from which the stroam takes ity 
ise, which flows by Muktindth to the north, takes in the templo 
rater, and joina the Kali Gi iver at Kaigboni, 

‘On the Sth T returned to Kiig! ‘the 10th started 
with my purty, following up tho river Kali Gandak, About 0 
wiles from Kiigbeni T crossed a small stream coming from 
Darmudarkund, alo; Mantang boundary rans to 
‘the cast, and from the jun h the Kati ‘Ganda foll 
ei ‘tho latter in a northerly direction, T here left the river 
Which above this flows throngh n very confined valley. To th 
Weat about 2 milo ian snowy range, ‘Choro are forests of cedar 
below tho snow: 6 other treos ure to be found, On the 11th 
T went to Khamba Sambha village, ‘Tho road, which kee} 
tothe ad a i ‘inal of tate 


tho 12th T wont to Changrang’ village crowing the 
Ohungi LA Pass, ubout 11,000 Shae oats ‘the sea, on on 
from tho snows. Changrang consists of 30 houses and a fort, 
Ghovwinter residence of the Loh Mantang Raji, A. rond, cially 
ierins, from Muktindth by Daxmudarkund, rose 
i Gandak by a ford about 2 miles eaxt of this, and joing 
the other from Kagbeni to Loh Mantang here. Tr can be 
ridden over on borsel ‘the ground over which it passes ix 
Bot mgged tor bigh, but there isa scarcity of water, and 10 
Jubitation: met with. 
hb, after u march of 7} tiles, T reached Lob 
Mantag, Lol’ Mantang is situated in the contre of a plain, 
about: T1908 feet above sea-level, between two small streams 
whieh: eh ‘a little before enterin, pie Ma Res distant 
about 2 miles; the plain is irri annels. 
sattdosed by andl of whit earth od all i 
feet thick and 14 fect high, forming x square with a side of 
ul intent, and vg ctr Dy means of a gato to 
ae te nthe centre is the Réjt’s palace, consisting of four 
stories, about 40 feet in height, a ‘the only building to be seen 
from the outside. Tu the ¥.x, comer of the enclosure isa Gonpa 
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contain Lémns, ‘There are about 
ype ilsSeacien an 250, foot. in height, ; 
mronght = by means 
anal, and this overflowing mak: terior slushy 
Beta diuatrys seecisicn of ah te uelle very 
offers ‘no census is taken, T cannot say how many 
people thero are in tho place, but they appeared to. bo 
MEER, { 
esidos tho permanent residents thore ara always smmbers of 
traders from Mhibet and Nepdl, who cithor eschauge thle 
gods horn or take thom to dispose of wt Lhdak or Np. ‘he 
in mlt and grain does not extend very far north, Trade 
in chiofly earviod on by *'Thatlis,” a eluss of tradors of mixeil 
origin, who havo the prvi of going to Les, and Shy even 

to Calenttn for tho purchase af goods, "Tho Raji, who ian 
IEA llects'n pevean fom all rena or woe 10,000 
13,000 rapecs.« year, out of which he paye abont 2000 or 000 
yearly to Nopél from tho land rovenuo, and 10 por eent, of the 
‘axes lovied on goods brought from across the northern frontier, 
to tho Lhisé Government. 

Tho Raja was vory much averse to my proceeding furthor, 
tho onlors of Jung Bahadur that no ou should crow. the 
frontier being vory stringent; however, I was determined 
to procood af all Hinzundd, and snoecedod ‘at Inst: inproomring: 
pass, 

L may hore montion a custom which prevails th thi of 
Nopal, "On a death ooosrring, tho hoad Tama at the on is 
oonmulted as to the dixposal of ho corpse. On boing informed 
of the day on which tho death occurred he consults his weitings, 
and gives onlers according to the ditvctions therein contained. 
‘Tho corpse either must bo buried as it died, or bo cut 
thrown to the birds; oF tho arms and legs ‘being ent o 
thrown ont of the town, to north, south, east, and west, the: body 
must bo buried; or lavtly, the body must be burnt in w sitting 
posture, 

Leaving Loh Mantang on the 19th, I crossed the pass Phot 
14 on the 2005, the boundary batwoon Delete ie, Liked 
(hibet) and tho Nepal possessions. The about 15.080 
foot above the som, is a descent of about 250 fect from 
the puss on fo tho plain below, T passed thousands of wil 
horses grazing on the plain; they were in herds of about 100 
each, and aro not at all shy, On the 21st I at 
ara pen a sheepfold ‘on tho stream which flows oa 
west of the plain, Leaving my things at Chumikgiakdo 
went to Labrang Koja, an canarapnt distant 9 miles, "the 
river is here ahont 250 feot wide and has'a very gentle current. — 
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sed by boats made of yak’s hides which are sewn at the 
nds and are attached to sticks at th ; they are kept dry 
nd thas retain their shapes, After two or three crossings 
thoy are drawn ou shore to dry. ‘They are propelled by two OF 
fons oats, and two or three men, can cross in ach, Noxt 
jworaing, tho 2rd, I started for Loh Mantang, and crossed the 
Chichd Singpo 2' miles above its junction with, the: Brahmae 
patra, This stream is about 3 feet in dopth and 0 feot wide, 
hud comes froma suowy ridge abont 14 or 16 miles north of 
Mantang 5X forded ty an! going ¢ ‘mile farther on arrived at 

‘alum, 

"Tadum consists of twelyo houses ani a Limaserai (Gonpa) 
situated at tho foot of spurs coming from tho suows to the north. 
Tho former ara occupied by men whoso duty it is to forward 
proporty or lettors for tho Tish Governments or wel as they 
Inay receive orders to forward. For tl 

ig, yaks, gonts, and shoop, and their 
oithor’ way. 
trouble, bat. 
*Taxjuts,” only receiving 
‘Tho “Gonpa” ouly conte 
lowing. my arsival tho 


a i o to Lbdei, and showod. hi 
iid Rover tt alow m0 ‘wit would at 
tho poril of his own lifo, 1 yne then locked wp for the ai 
NJuxt morning I ynade an inollictual attempt to seo the Gon, 
‘nd my mossenger returned with « sowde who had orders to 
foo mo across tho frontior, On tho second day aflor my 
erival:I began, -with great reluvtance, and under throats of 
porsonal violonee, may retuen journey, und reached Loh Mantang 
‘on the 28th, 

T reached Kigboni on the 1st of October and on the 2ud 
startod south, following the course of tho Kéli Gandak, ‘Tho 
Ton fit Koeps along the bank of tho river for about 7 miles 
tnd. then. crosses by a, wooden bridge 59 foot long and 10 feot 
Move water, depth of water 4 fost, and goes (0 the vil 
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Of Marméli (100 houses) about 34 miles further om, whore 
romnainod for the night. z 
On the 3rd, following, the right, bauk of the river, I pa 
‘Hirough the villago of 


‘which there is a custom-house, and hav iver | 

t wooden bridge about seventy fect long, I re-crossed the river 
to Lidi village, where I remained for the night, ‘On advancing 
Trom the first crossing of the river about 2 miles, I came 
Opposite 9 large village situated on’ tho right bank of the river, 





‘On the 4th, 


about from Lidi, 1 passed another ago o the ame 
nd atm 


name, consisting of about twenty-five houses 
Teectel| Oba Bhanat,yhoreiborsiet onstns hos an 
at Dan Bhansér, which also owns a custom-house. 

On the Sth no villages were mot with daring the march, end 
the rond passed through junglo the whole distance, eros 
several small streams running into the Kéli Gandak, 1 
the night in the jungle. 

On the morning of tho GthT crossed tho river about 1 mile 
below the last haltingsplace. ‘Two and a half miles fuethor dows 
on the right bank ‘is.the Réni Powa Dhurmsila (rost-honde) 
above which on the hillside and to tho west ix a largo village, 
A farther walk of 14 mile brought ane to the Rangér River, 
Which comes from a westerly diteotion, from. the suows, amd 
Joins the Kali Ganduk. -Lerossod it at the funtion by ion 
‘euspension-bridge, constructed at the expense of tho Rauf, who 
built the toxt-house. ‘Tho bridge is about 175 feot long, abott 
15 oF, 16 foot above the water. Tho. bridge consists. of 460 
thick chains, to which tho roadway of planks in. suspended 
but as these aro of equal length the roadway has 
urve as the chain curly 2 milos further, on the 
same vido of the Kéli Gandak, is Ber ar, a village of about 
200 hours. ‘There is another. yi with shops, on 
gRtesite sido of th Kali Gandak, called by the amo nouits 
‘Thora is communication between the two villugos by a. 10 
bridao, and a road, not fit for horses, goos to Pokhirn, 0 th 
west of tho village, on the hill-side, ism eoppor-mine, which is 
worked, and the copper is eithor sold and taken to Pokhra oF 
it is converted into vessels in tho village, or coined. 

On the 7th Lcrossod the River Maidi by an iton bridge similar 
to the one over the Ranaar, and marched to the village of Dike 
hing, situated in tho Bakhing Putt, Tt consists of itty or si8ty 
houses und fifteen or sixteen shops, ‘There are coppermines on 
the hill-sides. A captain is stationed here to lone after tho 
coining of pice at this place and at Beni, and the revenues from 

sotirees. * 

On the 8th T crossed the River Kili Gandak, } mile to the 
cast of this, by boat, the current being so. gentle as to admitiof 
it without risk, ‘The riveris about 250 feet wide; the water Wt 
this time of the year is not clear, and fills the channel, 1 
remained the night at the Rijé's residence at Panglang, which 
is 1 mile from the river. I halted on the 9th, and on the 10th 
started, and arrived at Kusamelaor bazar, at the junction of 
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the Moti Naddi with the Kéli Gandak. ‘This village, which 
gives its name to tl atti to the north of the Moti and east of 
the Kéli Gandak, consists of ubout 100 houses, scattered over 
plain about 2 miles long and about Z mile broad. ‘There are 
Copper-mines along the hills on the opposite side, but nono 
‘on this side, Moti Nadi rises in the snows to the north-caat, 
‘and flows in a south-westerly direction, earrying: into the Kali 
Gandak about one-third thé quantity of water the latter eon~ 
tains above the junction, It is crossed 1} mile above the 
junction by’ an iron suspension-bridge, 135 foot long, anil about 
12 of 1d foot above the water, which ix nbout 7 or 8 feat 
doop, similar to those over tho Itangér and Maidli. A rou to 
Pokhra fit to vide over starts along the left bank of the Moti 
from the bridiro; horses have to ford the river. 































On the Mth T parsed throngh « largo village, Dimar, welll 
cultivated, containtuge about 100 honsow on the left bank 

‘On the 12th Te wont to Paethi Ghat, on the river 
abont 2036 fect wbove awin-lovel. Parthi Ghit contains about 
fifty house and ‘lfteen shops and is in tho Galmi Patti Lo 
tho weat of this; nbout 2 miler on tho hillside, are copper 
mines, which ars boing worked in fifty places, and it ix sad 
there is abumdance of the ore ur the hillw to right of the 





Kali Gandak botweon Bakling and this. 1 remained at Parti 


Ghét fourtoon . pion of the winter 
there, and near alia for! tbe north carry out 
tho onlors [received but changed my mind and detormined ot 


zoing to Dohrn, in ordor to mubmit what T hod sioceoded in 
Hloing, ax my time would thue be employed, and 1 should 
bealdes avoid tho risk of losing my woter in case of discovory 
to which suspicion on tho part of the authorities might lead: 
Parti Ghat on tho 26th, and reached Liinthigion that 
ight. “Next day 1 yassed Aslowh Phedi, or Aslew6 ‘Tar 
consisting of twenty-five houses, in the Galmi Pati, 
taated on o plain, and about + milo from the Kili Ganda 
erossed the Riidar at Badidr Ghét, where the river is about 
125 feot wide, ant five or six feet deep, and stayed for the 
night at Riri bazar, ubout 1085 feet above seaclevel, at the 
junction of tho Riri’ Khola with the Kéti Gandak, Riri baxwr 
Zontuins Afty shops, kept by Niwars, a tint whers pico ary 
coined, and a custom-louse, ‘The pic, callal Goraly 
Sire forwarded from this for elrenlation: Ta 
iste ‘the people, though not 
‘The only eopper coin 
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Indian here, on 

goto. the Tyo great ons, cass ns 00 

Asntang 

north to Gorakhpur in the south; there aro posta 
Reece esanloee: Gases rosin ne shoes bay ee 

fuion ho i 








havo ths work mo over, to Uhm in consiertion 

f thicit ensto, no other calls for work being made. on theme 

‘Thoro are tations along tho ronds at tho dsiguoo of 8 koe, ord 
British. miles. 

On tho 20th T halted wt, ‘Tinsen, which is about 4668 fook 
above soa-lovel, and. givos its namo to tho Patil, At Cénwon 
there is a fort, w gun-foundry aul manufactory of small arm 
forty or fifty sliops, and 1 ‘of huts, in which tho sqpoys 
quartered hore live. ‘Lhe fort is a square building, abont } 
aruilo in oironit; tho walls aro abont twelve foot 
of brick and mortar, with an entrance on tho 2 Innide 
Aro two-storied houses of briok-ond mortar, which aro. uscd 
‘a4 tho saagnsing, court-honse, und treasuey, and to tho wont je 
tho residence of Genoral Badri Narsing, governor of the district, 
with an exit fom tho fort Uy w nual door on tho west through 
which -tho members of the household go. to the templo, abont 
thirty fect from tho fort, Formerly 1100) men» ured. to be 
stationed here, but now there ara. 1600, who aro drilled daily 
by two discharged subhailirs of tho Native Indian Army? the 
aro no barmeks or lines nd they are aecommodal 
in huts Guns, ox ‘aro manufactured i 
small brie! ‘mortar building to the south of the fort. To 
tho south-wost is the parado-ground. Daring wintor the. place 
in desert the goneral-and troops golng io Batol, datant 
16 Anilow, tho other inbabitants nlo moving to warimor quarters 

On tho Lith of November I-came to Pillwa tillage; hla 
gives its name to tho patts, and tho noxt night to Retamati 
village, in tho Rimpiie Patti, ‘Cho valley hero opens out for 
some distance to the west, and thoro aro numbers of villages of 
average size on eithor nide-of tho river: on tho hillsides are 
forests of bipal, el, ba, another tropical forest-trees. On. tho 
Lith I followed the course of tho Gundak on the right 
Junk, and 24 miles from Ratamati came upon the roads from 
Batoli and Veoniagarh, which join here, eross the Kali 
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at Kilri Ghét, and go onward to Katmandu, joining, the row 
from Pokhra Katminda at Chorkatiatneys ore Gorkhn 
Dar 





from which another brauches off, and following wp the 
Gandak communicates by Nubri’ with ‘Thibet. 1 re 
mained for the night at Thalitér. On the 16th, still keeping {0 

the right bank, E arrived at Kéimalgéon, or Ghums 

of twenty-five houses, inhabited entirely by Kimbirs, who, 
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Desides cultivating the Iund, make baked earthen pots 
they dispose of in tho surrounding villages, On the 1 
remained for the night at Tarigdon, which is distant from the 
river abont 1000 feet. on the slope, and about 600 or 700 feet 
hove it, Ou the 18th T reached Naoakot by a gradual asgent 
of nearly a milo along tho hillside. From Naoakot the rond 
goes to Arkh village, distant about & mile, containing aboat 
fineen houses, and thenco to Bishartar village (thirty-six houses), 
where L remained for the night, ‘The Kili Gandakc is about 
1 milo distant, and about 7 miles lower down: is joined by the 
nnited waters of the Tursuli Gandak and Burin Gandak rivers. 











‘The junction is called Deb Ghit, and is hell in veneration by 
tho Hindoos, « temple being built there. Below the janetion 
tho river is enlled the Naraini, and haa a south-costorly ditwc= 


tion. On tho 19th L romained the night at the village of 
Miknndpar, Nono of the villages I puised through on the 
march hud any cultivation in. their neighbourhood, but were 
merely summer residences of tho people, who during the winter 
montis take all thelr belongings to tho plains to the south, 
Whore they have: their rico-tolds, My noxt halting-placo wos 
Kanjoli, To tho we injoli, about 6 miler, ix ‘Kawalpii, 


whore there is a Thuin captain and twenty-five bah 
whose: diuty in to look ins . See down 
Granule: oF Narain. st TL woot war 
Garetting. 100 howon distant 10f mailen, whore ‘nae oy 
the night. On the 22nd I intended crossing: ‘tho river at 


Krilliid Ghét, 64 miles lower down, but finding no boatmens TE 
nod at Kilthss village for tho night, and crowed tho next 
morning. 


remained for tho ight atthe janetin of the Narain and 
‘ amall stroam called the Panchpérva and Saonmukhi, whore 
theto is a brick-and-mortar tomple and-rest house (Dharm 

find four or five. hints belonging to the customs offcials 
‘crossed tho river by boat next morning, the 2ith. Tho river at 
the placo of crossing is about 800 toet at the ferry on the 
right ure some liits, to which tho eaptain and twenty-live sopay 
employed in the Mloating-timber business come during winter. 
Tene on to Gidbogéon, distant about 9) miles inn south= 
Yestery drvetion, ‘Alon 3 mies fram thi ithe sue dete 
tion, I eano upon Bhojégéon, a frontior vil ‘wliere 
He teehee a 

examined, A little beyond Bhojézion I erossed the 4 
sd thous disappointed at ‘want of success in Thibet, I 
thankfal that 1 had been able to return to British territory with 
sch information as I had got together. 
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4 i River. : 
bos in WULLVAN, IL. ’ 


[Communicated by the Louns Cosnsioxens of tho Anwinaney,) 

MAES, Zann, Zar, Apel Oy 178, 
Taye the honour horowith to enclose, for the information of the 
Hydcogopher of the Admimalty, aul also (vith thee Lordship 
Fermimion) of tho Royal Gengraphical Society, a chart of a 
running survey T have been enabled to obtain’ of the Ruti 
River as far a8 Mpojozal, beyond the Kieu District, and about 
8 miles above Fugulia, the point reached by Dr. Kirk aul 
Commissioner Wharton of Ws. Shearwater, in 1873. 

On the ovening of the 2rd of February last, L arrived off 
‘tho river with throo bouts belovging to tho London, and nt 
‘ono oclook the following morning, acoompanied by Sub-Liot= 
tonant I Je Gromsio, ¥.X., by whom Twas ably and zealously 
sisted, procoodod to scent it, with a viow to nscertaining ik 
Airootion beyond Fugulia, nnd’ whothor or not it is navigable 
Alwo-as to tho probal f We-tracks crossing it below 
that at Mponbono, iscovered and traversed by 









































Captain Elton nnd Li in 1874; and if 50, 
whother by stationing the river (as has boon suggested) 
it wonld bo pructioablo to out off tho transit of, aid thum up 
press tho traftio in, slaves, 

About 2 milos “ugulia, and on the Left and opposite 








Yank of tho river, i a mall vil 
Wo wero ablo to obtain obarevat 
tude,” (Lat. by doublo alt, 7° 53 ng. by chronometer, 
30° 22°80" m) Krom Fugulin which,’ according to the chart 
‘nado by Captain Filton and Lieutenant Palo ae Tee 
south of tho Simba Range, and from this to beyond the Kiat 
Distelet, I found that tho river winds to southeweat, and in he 
Mpenbono, the position of which plneo is aot 
rately Inid down by obsorvations obtained by Liotonant Pullen 
in 1873, and towanis tho Matumbwi Mountains, the notthern 
extrome of which ix about wowt by south of Fugulia, aud. not 
‘owards tho Mtoti Range, which lies north-west of the riven 
‘Thore aro no montane due west of it. 2 
‘Tho position of Mpenbeno, as given by the bafore-mentionel 
‘officers, is about 22 miles south, and 18 miles west, of the Simba 
‘and it was also discovered by them that it was the pluce 
ich the great slave-track from Kilwa to Dur-os-Sal 
the Rutiji, I shall presently bo able to show tit to 
cast or west of Mpenbeno would not only be most 
inconvenient for the trader, but impracticable. 





0 called Mirango, at Which 
ns for Intitude and lougi= 
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I shall, however, first confine myself to the question of the 
navigability of the river; and, to begin with, [ may as well say 
that Ifully concur in the opinion of Dr. Kirk and Commis- 

wer Wharton that the Rufiji is noé naviguble, unless the 
possibility of a small vessel at some seasons of tho year being 
lable to ascend it for 8 or 10 miles is sufficient to. justify its 
being called so, ‘The river, at the time of my entering. it, had. 
the adyantage of being considerably deepened ubove the tidal 
portion of it by the rains which had set in three weeks pre- 

i Great allowance must, therefore, be made for this fact 
in estimating the true depth. No deduction on this account 
has been made in the Seanpiaes given in the chart, as it would 
be almost ible to be accurate, but from 4 to 6 feet would 
not, Lthink, be too much to allow for the rise thus caused. 
‘The current alzo, against which wo had to steam, had increased 
in proportion, and continued to do so the farther we ascended. 
the river; but, as the speed of this was ascertained, due allow= 
ance hus been made for it in the chart, At Mpojozab, beyond 
the western boundary of the Kizu District, the specd of the 
rent becarne nearly as great us thot of our boat ; and it bel 
jnadyieable to detain the men in the river after night at this 
season of the year, I was reluctantly compelled to post 
further research until after the rains. "In the mean time I have 
to, that neither the main slavo-track nor any other 
or west of _ 


‘beeause thut place, und the truck which passes through it, are 
fanked by the Matumbwi Hills south of the river, and’ the 
Moti range north of it; whilst eastward the numerous branches 
fand feeders which form the deltas at the mouth of the river 
offer an almost insuperable obstacle to its passage on that 
side. Were it not for these natural obstructions, the high road 
through Mpenbeno would not be chosen either for the 

of slaves of for the conveyauce of the “ Copal” from those rich 
fields which lie at tho base of the range of mountains befare 
alluded to, much of which now finds its way into Kilwa, and the 
Various towns of the Samanga District, whero it is purchased by 
the Indiun merchants and conveyed north. ‘This, it is evident, 
would sot be the ease were tho road eastward practicable, at 
‘the distance thus saved in reaching the northern markets would 
be very considerable. 

‘To these conclusions and convictions T have been guided, not 
only by the configuration of the eountry, which in itself would 
Le ‘suflicient, but from information which I collected in the 
fiver, aud also from our pilot, whom we obtained at the en- 
trance, and who told us that he knew every part of the river; a 
statement which we proved to be correct. He also, lest any 
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to convince us'of the extent of his 
intwo different 
‘perienced 
im getting him to leave one e accompany 
tus further bore ample testimony to te fact. Further, the 
comparatively happy. security in which the natives in the 
immediate neighbourhood appeared to live, the absen any 
‘yessol larger than the ordinary small river-eanoe, anc 


be want 

























that no dhow was seen, nor, as we were told, had © «1 
seen, above the entrance to the different mouths of ver, 
all pointed to tho same eonelusion. 

No Indian or Amb traders aro to be found in the viintys 


“the slavesdealers, thorefore, would experienee great difficulty in 
erossing tho river liclow Mpenbeuo, as they would be tunable to 
obtain from the natives the necessary assistance and co-operi- 
‘tion. The simple natives of the Rufiji, living so near the sea, 
are protected to some extent by their knowledge of, and inter 
‘course with, the outer world, and the somi-civilized condition 
they have acquired from it. ‘This would, in some measure, 
help them to assert their freedom, or recover it sooner or later 
4f Tost, but they would have only too much eause to fear for 
their children were they to risk communication with any passin 
slave-gang, aud they would, therefore, on the first approach i 
the slave-tealer with his caravan, take refuge in their ean 
and flee with their families to tho opposite bank of the xivers 
‘thus eutting off the only means by welche slaves could be 
takon across the river in safety. Further, itis contrary to all 
‘ence that any caravan (still Jess such a valuable one a 


sand diffealt delta, more especially one subject to such sud. 
angerous inundations as that through which the Tulji flows, 
ee ee of the rains on the adjacent high Inuda, 

» “Tehas been. suggested that steamboat, shonld be rmpayed 
to intercept the imagi slave-tracks across the Bali at 
even if such tracks existed and were known, tho utter upossi- 
bility of such a scheme is evident. ‘The river above i 
nowhere more than 500 yards wide, and in some places is less 
thin 200. Sapposing, therefore, a dozen stonbonts wore 
stationed in the river, say ot intervals of a mile or so, their 
position would be well known, they would constantly be in 
‘view, and nothing could be easier than to shoulder the canoes, 
and, marching with them to any point, latinch them agai 
‘between any two boats or ahead of all, and cross the river unseen 
atnight. A game of blind-man’s-buff might thus be played to 

~ the dead-march tone, and a hundred Europeans sacrificed for 
covery slave liberated, 
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‘The scenery in the Rui tas ltl orn Farety. The level 
country which forms the delta is coyered with now ripening 
‘nitinn corn and millebseed right down fo the banks of theriver, 
without « break for the whole distance we ascended, excepting 
that here and there a eoco-nut grove towered above the corn, in- 
dicating the locality of a village, or n fw mango, pomegranate, 
‘and banana-trees, sdattered sparingly about, broke the monotony 
of the scene, We saw but two hippopotami and one crocodile 
during the time we were in the river, but were informed that, 
although the former are scarce, the later aro very numerous. 

In conclusion, I wonld observe with what caution reports 
(however interesting they may be), founded neither on scien 
tific basis, nor having, pretensions to any, nor on any reasonable 
or practical grounds, should be received, more especially when 
mae reports are professedly at variance with the opinions and 
expericnces of scientific und practical men, or other competent, 
authorities, 





XV.—Nolet on the Lower Ami-darya, Syr-darye aud Lake 
Aral, in 1874. By Major Hennenr Woop, rx. 


on Mouths 0) Higa Tae, Ami-darya, Jihoon, or ancient 
as, takes: elevated Pamir platean, and after 
‘Sadi a ee MDE aa eae a ae 
by three mouths into Lake Aral, ‘Commencing on the east 
ahd passing to the west, the names of these these branchice of 
the river are, the ig pe the Ulkun, gnd the Taldyk; the 
magnitudes, however, of the threo difforent volumes of water 
geutibutl to the lio are i tho onde, Ulkin, Yeny-S and 
‘aldyk, 
tiral Boutakoff, in his early explorations of the lower 
courses of the Amd, specified the Loudon Canal, which 
some water into the Abougir Gulf, as a fourth discl arm 
of the river, This canal was subsequently closéd at its Wj 
end, and whatever water may have entered Abougir from it 
sow pases by the othe thee arms but chiely by the Yany-Su 
and the Ulkun. It may be doubted whether Loudon was ever 
mote than a large irrigation canal, which pussed ita superfans 
Water into Abonwir during high floods of tho, Amy though 
it might now have had, had it not beon closed, the In 
dlischarginge mouth, since it actually ran to the lowest paint 
from where it left the main stream along the shortest line.* 
‘Taldyk is probably the arm by which the Atufedaryn first 
- remarks do not. to what Loudon hove buen im the tenth 
: vty may =e 
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reachod Lake Aral since the river Tast coused to flow to the 
Caspian Se. Tn TBAB the ofcers of the Ara fille foun a 

water passing in it 1 it flowing at the 
wee ecarcely ouefourth of the sup. 





is iy 

by the Amé to Laky An. ‘The dininntion 

be due to an extonsion of irrigntion in its neigh= 
Soak. chiefly to tho fact that tho Khivans erected 
foveral dams across it to prevent its ascont by the Russian 
aeamors. ‘Taldyk, coming from the south-east, tums in n 
norther! Alreetion, and flows fifty miles past the town of 
oe tots moath in an almost straight ling, from which 
ircumstanco if takes ite nasae (Taldyk = Might)” At Kungrad 
it throws off « branch to the north-east, which joins tho Ulkun 
or central arm of the Ami; this branch is called the Kuldan 
in the sketch illustrating Boutakoff’s paper in the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society’ (vol. xxi), though I believe it 
is not now distinguished by that name. 

‘The Ulkun-darya, or central branch of the Anni, receives a 
Portion ofits waters from the stream just notioe, but is chiefly 

by the remarkable mass of Inkes and marshes which are 
situated on the lower courses of the river. Soon after issuin 
from these, the Ulkua is joined by the stream from Kunprady 
an Bows due north a distance of 25 miles Tuming then 
westwards, and running parallel to, and at ashort distance from, 
the south shore of Lake Aral, it discharges its waters by the 
Uiknn, snd 6 or 7 miles further by two or three months, of 
which the Kichkiog isthe largest. ‘Tho form of thisdelta sooms 
to be due to the intermittent volume discharged by this arm, 
acting in combination with sand-ridges or dunes occurring 
along the shore of the lake. During two-thirds of tho year th 
volume and velocity of the stream is insufficient to pass its 
Sere with cae over th bar th moot, and some, port 
of them consequently find their way along the valley line 
Vohind a noightuoring mnd-ridge, "AL the epoch of esl, this 
subsidiary dirvation of the stream would be enlarged and’ con= 
tinued; “and a new mouth into the Lake would be broken 
throngh the ridge at any eligible situation, A succession of 
similar phenomena sews traceable along a line croming tho 
Aosicated country which extonds from Fert Perofteky to Lake 
Konktchatongis, nenr the south-east comer of Lako Aral. 

‘Tho eastern atm by which the Aw ‘into Lake 
An is the Yany-Sa, or New Waler : and 8 its 
name implies, it has the most recestly-formed outlet, it will 
toon probably be the privepal of the tlie branches.” Whet 
‘ascending it in 1859, Bout (vide Diagram No. 6) reached 
4 point come 20 miles distant from the lake, where the further 
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progress of his steamer was arrested by a ridge of sandstone 
¢rosing the stream. ‘The depths of water over this rocky bar 
Hor wore found to vary from 14 to-24 foe, those the lower 
-course of the Yany-Sa having been from 5 10'S feet. Boutakof! 
left his steamer at the ride, and continuing his ascent in un 
open 12 horse-power:steam-launch, found the chanuel to be 
‘tony, while sharp rocks rose here and there to neatly the sur 
face of the water. In 1874 the same steamer, the Parofieky, 
commanded by Captain Brachoff, ascended the Yany-Su without 
finding a vestize of the obstruction described; and thus, sinee 
1859, the sandstone-ridge has been entirely swept away by the 
stream, ‘This arm of the Ami is consequently of very recent 
formation, and it has not yet, in all probability, reached its full 











dovelopment, though it passes fully three-eighths of the Ami 





supply into Lake Aral. Yany-Su flows in a Nac, direction 
along a distance of about 63 iniles, including meanders, out of 
Lake Dowkara, which in its turn is fed from the main stream 
of the Ami by the branch called Kwan Jerma. 

‘The point where Kuwan Jerma leaves the Ami is situated 
at about 80 miles in a direct line south of the shore of Lake 
Aral; and in its course downwards to Kungrad are detached 
from the Amd several streams. towards the north, which feed 
the lakes and marshes described above as draining in their 
turn by the Ulkun arm into Aral, Tt is thusseen that the river 
reaches the Lake by several branches, and forms in its lower 
course a triangular space, which presents at first sight a re 
markable similarity to the delta of other rivers, ‘The apex 
however, of this triangle is more then 60 feet above the level 
of Lake Aral, which is in itself a circumstance sufficient to 
dispel the notion that the country traversed by the lower 
courses of the river have been formed by alluvial deposits; and 
in the usual sense of the word, therefore, the Ami-darya cannot 
be said to have a * Delta.” 

‘The Eastern Arm of the Ami—The banks of the Kuwan 
Terma (Now Cui) Channel, by which, according to Jocal report, 
4 portion of the waters of ‘the Ami-larya have passed down to 
‘Lake Dowkara for abont one hundred years, are but little 
elevated. ‘Towards its commencement they are covered with 
tolerably thick growth of jidda (Kleagnus hortensis) and a scrubby 
GRouclk CaXmodindron}, Yo adtion to sonia! blsoke poplar ana 
44 few oriental planes of small size, which bave probably. been 

This vegetation is found only on the firmer 

Tor on land situated at a low level aud subject to inundation, it 
is generally replaced by a thick tamarisk jungle, The cour 
Of tho Ruwan Jerm (Section, Diagram No.2) ts somewhat tor- 
‘tuous, and the stream in many places eats through high sand 

Vou, XIV. 2B 
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which apparently bordered former river-beds, where water 
Thave flowed, at nearly right angles to the direction in 
it.runs at the ‘day... coking eastwards from the 
immit of these is seen an extensive tract of country, 

posed in long rolls of sand, in the hollows between which lines 
of gloomy-looking trees maintain a struggle for exist- 
‘ence. ‘This vegetation is periodically alimented by the moisture 
which, ng during the flood ‘season into these low levels, 
and sing near Kuwan Jerma in pools of water, supports a 
Texuriont aod verdant growth of aquatic plants, Dut ax the 
eye. from these green masses to the glowing eastern 
Torizon, the tract of country grows more and more sterile, until, 
the sight is blinded by the glare of the desert sands which 
stretch into the distance. 

Fifteen miles below the head of Kuwan Jerma, the irrigation 
canal ealled Kegeilee is detached irom the left bank, and 
waters the country on this side. It carries during high floods 
at least 150 cubic yards per second ; and it forms a convenient 
line of water communication between the Amu and the town 
of Chimbye, which is sitaated shout midway between Lake 
Dowkara and the central mass of lakes and marshes from which 
the Ulkun arm ines. 

Chimbye, a little town of some 1500 souls, is on a height of 
S14 feet ‘above the level of Lake Aral, and is surrounded by 
well-planted gardens and fickis, which are fertilised by: the 
water of Kegeilec. ‘The streets are mean and narrow, and 
Uorlered by low flat-roofed buildings of pisi, whose shelter 
scoms, however, less popular than that of numerous Hibithas 
which are about the town. ‘There appears to be a good 
deal of in the bazaars, and on market days, which take 

acweek, a number of the country popal: 
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‘The country falls eastwards from Chimbye to the shore of Lake 
‘Dowkara, whose surface is about 20 feet above the level of Aral. 
‘After the cultivation in the neighbourhood of the town is 

the country in this direction is boggy, and covered with 
4 thick tamarisk jungle. It is traversed by numerous channels, 
some of whieh (such as Pir Khan) are of considerable size} 
these inundate their low-lying banks in the flood season with 
the waters of Kuwan Jerma, from which branch they are de- 
fached at points lover down than the head of the Kegel 
Across this tract of isk jungl-covered ‘swamp are occa- 
onal lines of sandhills, between which are found zeed-coyered 


Sye-darya, on Lake Aral, in 1874. aa 


Iagoons, and on whose summits are seen « few kibithas, inhabited 
by some miserably-poor nomad Kirghiz 

‘Lake Dowkura, ‘fed by Kuwan Jerma, is a large shal- 
low sheet. of water and marshes, extending over an area of about 
5 5 Jh whose extent tnany channels, having. 
‘a greater depth, pass with tortuous courses. ‘Tho lake occupies 
aa depression lying at the foot of the Belitao Hills, the line of 
‘whose bold sandstone cliffs encircle it to a height of 200 or 300 
feet on the north and north-east sides, and trends away with 
diminished height to the east. By the closing of the London 
Ganal in 1857, which has already been alluded to, an increased 
body of water’ was thrown into the Kuwan Jerma Channel, 
and added to the sheet of water, known as Lake Dowkara 
Weed. Baotakoffdesried his s being aparated from Lake 
‘Tay wé on the west a narrow dey spit of 
tent teouch wich the watres communicated Uy a. etal 
stream ; and during floods these lakes also effected a junction 
‘over the low: Iying between them. At the present time 
they form permanently a single sheet of water, and the name 
of ‘Tampyné Ayazé has disappeared in that of the larger water- 
5| ‘which also includes the Jake of Kungrad on its east 
sile.* It is thus seen that since 1859 the level of the water- 
spread behind thy Belitao Hills hus beon raised by m fow fect ; 
andasin addition ‘Lake Aral has fallen probably about 
two feet, te sum of these additional falls bas been acquired Ly 
water flowing out of Lake Dowkara to the outlet of Yany-Su, 
‘and the disappearance of the natural dam of soft sandstone which, 
formerly existed on this arm, is thus easily explained. 

Tssaing from Lake Dowkara, Yany-Sa flows in a channel of 
boat 50) feet broad, through low sandhills, and passes the eut 
jt has made throogh an indurated clay-elevation. . Here the 
banks are from 40 to 50 feet in height, and are covered with the 
usual serub jangle, whic’ further down in the course of this arm, 
js placed with saksaul (Halarylon ammedendron) forests, as the 
south-tast corner of Lake Aral is approached. On the western 
Dank, near the Yany-So, marshes exten! in the direction of the 
Tower course of the Likun, from which an old arm, known as 
Kasaak-darya, formerly entered Aral. ‘The eastern discharging 
arm of the Ami forms an approximate boundary betwee, the 

‘to the west, and the nomad Kirghiz to the east, 

Tha Central Lakes of the Ami.—The Amt-darya below the 
head of Knwan Jorma sweeps round to the west, and turning 
‘again north-west, gives off its waters from the right bank by. 
Sane ere enrn tg 


* No to beconfoaie withthe town. Kanzrohon the wet Soak of Takiyk, 
22 
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‘he oldest and most westerly of these is the one known as the 

Taldyk brauch of the Ami; and » few Hemi losand se 

greater volume ‘this direction than does so. at. the 

time, Tally threw somo ofits superfluous floodwaters 

Ripiiis yor detied Gulf Aboogir, which formed an op- 
to Lake Aral at its south-west corner. 

‘Whe channels between Kuwan Jerma and Taldyk, which 

‘the Amn waters into the central lake and marsh district, 
‘owe either their existence or their enlargement to the closing 
‘of the Loudon Canal in 1857, by which cireumstance an 
increased volume of water was thrown into the lower courses 
of the Ami. ‘The largest of these channels is Chartambye 
(Section, Diagram No.2), which eommences about 12 miles 
low Khodjeili (situated at the apex of the lower arms of the 
Ami), and runs a distance of 25 miles before actually reaching 
‘the central lakes, near the Kashkanatao Hills, 

Though the right bank of Chartambye—more particularly 
in its upper course—is tolerably well defined, its lett bank and 
lower course are bordered by marshes, which in the flood 
season extend to the west, and joining on to the courses of the 
other chaunels lying between it and Taldyk, pass insensibly 
into the region of rush-coyered lakes below. 

The central lakes of the lower Amti-darya fill a ealdronclike 
dopression, shown 0 ain No. 4, which has 
been composed from ip annexed to General Ivanien’s 

amphlet on Khiva, is, the anthor states, was compiled 

m observations made by Mouravin, so far back as 1641, and 
from others of a more recent date; and it is interesting, since 
it shows that two hundred years ago the great depression which 
fs now filed up with water was, at that day. probubly dry. On 
‘the east more particnlarly, but also on the west and south of 
the lakes, there is rising gronnd, whose upheaval by a subter- 
ranean force may probably have formed tho depression now 
occupied by the lakes. Just at the northern outlet of the lakes 
is situated a curios physical phenomenon, which may also be, 
possibly, x trace of that system of subterranean disturbance 
stated to be recognisable along a line running from the east. of 
‘Asia, through Lake Aral and the Onspian, to: the conntries 
bordering the Black Sea. 

‘The annexed diagram (No. 5) shos the phenomenon in ques- 
tioay which ooctey oF Us SCNT aT chanel, draining 
the central lakes at a point near where the Kuldan stream, flow 
ing from Kungrad, joins the Dikun branch of the Amt. Here in 
the stiff clay soil are situated two deep, funnel-shaped cavities, 
where whirlpools are formed. Quantities of fish of a largo size 
sport and jump in the foaming waters, above whose surfuce 
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numerous gulls and other aquatic birds hover and circle, in 
searoh of their prey ‘Where is no reason for, opposing that 
‘this pair of inverted cones has been excavated by the action of 
ruuning water; and it seems say possible to class them ax 
‘craters of extinct mad-voleanoes, like those of the Lussbeyla 
district, near the mouths of the Indus, or like the circular. hol- 
lows left by the Culabrian earthquakes at the latter part of the 
ast century, of which a deseription will be found in Lyell’s 
“Principles of Geology.’ * 

‘To return, however, to the Chartambye Channel. I was 
informed on the spot (and the statement moets with confirma- 
tion by an inspection of the Diagram No, 6, compiled after 

jatakof’s sketch) thnt it had no existence a few years ago 
‘and it has probably been formed by tho effort mad by the Amit 
to got rid of tho ine discharge causott by the closing of 
London, While passing on n eaique immediately to the north 
‘of the Kashkanatao Hills, 1 was i ‘told by a Kirghia moolla, 
born and bred in the locali ta dozen’ years proviously he 
had walked over cultivated flelds, which at that moment formed 
tho bod of the stroam on whoso surface our boat was floating. 
There is no doubt, also, that Boutukoff in ‘explorations of 
the lower Ami passed over dry ground, which was traversed by 
tho writer In « boat in 1874; but Boutakofl himself noted, in 
1850 the commencement of the flooding caused by the closing 
of tho Loudon Canal, sinco in somo places ho remarked the 
Timpidity of tho water (which wan consequently almost station- 
oft ‘and which allowed flelds and irrigation chaunels to beeen 
through it. Besides Chartambye, the central lakes are fed by 
two other vee pal water-conrses, called Karabailee and Ogue 
(Diagram No. 4, ‘of which the Inst mentioned is the most 
westerly, and has probably been in existence for at least a 
century and a half, since on its banks, it is said, the unfortunate 
Princo Bokovitch’ was murdered by the Khivan Khan. I 
‘noted that this channel was entirely insufficient to carry the 
‘volume of water poured into it; and its depth, as the diagram 
Shows, was out of proportion to ite small bread 

"The lakes into which the above channels di 
area in the flood season of about 700 square miles. 
they are sheets of water, varying iu size from a fow thousan: 
of square yards, to 10 or 15 square miles, with an average 
depth of 6 or 7 fect, and a maximum one, in oceasional places, 
Of 30 feet, ‘They are frequented by quantities of pelicans anil 
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er waterfowl, and are separated from each other by dense 
Get at raches (rund), which rise to « height of 19 fect or 
2. Throngh this aquatio growth winds u Inbyrinth of connect 
channels, where the water passes occasionally with a high 
Maocity, am earries avay the. semioating isinds on which 
the Karakalpak fishermen establish their temporary restins- 
Me beds of the lakes and channels are covered with a 
Thick growth of weeds, where tho delicate Miriophyllum 
‘ind from which the lotus of several eclours rises to the 
surface of the water. On the islands, where a footing is only 
‘afforded by the interlaced roots of the rushes and of 
Plants, may ocoasionally be found a fern, whos 0 
probably have been in tho high valleys of Badaksh 
Sources of the Ani, some fifteen hundred miles away. 
Tha Central Arm of the Ami—At their northern extremity 
the lakes which have been described, are drained by several 
Inrge channels into the Ulkun-larya (Diagram No. 8) elute to 
the point wher that arm receives the Kuldun stream, coming 
from the south-west, Immediately below the junction, the 
Ulkun flows in a channel, having a breadth of about 600 fect, 
witha maximum depth of 30 feot, and oarries in extreme floods 
a yolume of about 1200 e inds per seconl towards ake 
Aral. For about m of the Ami flows due north, 
itrongh an open cot he left bank is more elevated 
than the right, which ‘The western bank is ooenpied 
by pastoral Karakalpaks in considerable numbers down to the 
ral; and these pooplenlso occupy the strip of land between the 
Tiver and the Lake, when the Ulkin tams westwards at Alkalo, 
orthe White Fort. he firmer ground, on the bonks of the Ulkun, 
is crowded with cattle, grazi cellent. pasturages, which 
aro lntorspersed. with coasicnal patches. of Tow sexub jungle, 
where hares anil pheasants are plentiful, In the summer season, 
‘on the lower cours near Aral, are numerous eneampments of 
nomads, who during winter find sheltor for themselves and 
theie cattle in zamojfkas, or mud-vwalled enclosures, in which 
their scanty coreal ¢rops’ are also stored, ‘The cultivation ou 
the banks of the river in this part is of a poor and limited 
description, and includes n few patches of rice and wheat, 
besiles melon-grounds, watered by some small cuts from the 
stream. In addition to the samojkas. mentioned, there are on 
the lanks of the Ulkun « fow deserted mud forts, which, with 
Akkala, formerly belonged to the Khivan Khanate. 
The bar on the Kichkiné mouth of the Ulkun 
No, 9) is situated at about 200 yards without the opening, and 
has a depth of abont 6} feet of water upon it. The mouth itself 
thas a breadth of rather more than 150 yards, with a, depth of 
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water of about 9 feet: but a quarterof a mile inside the channel 
narrows somewhat, while the depth begins to increase greatly. 
From the Lake, the sonth shore shows a line of low sandbil 
‘and the edze of the water is occupied by broad masses of rushes, 
frequented ‘quantities of aquatic fowl. This growth of high 

jes extends into the river itself, a distance of a few miles, 
‘tnd then gives way to cleaner cut banks, which rise slightly 
above the surface of the stream. 

"The Kuldn—The Kaldan stream (Diagram No. 10), which 
joins the Ulkua, runs about 25 miles from Kungrad in a north- 
easterly direction, Tt skints om the right li 
thr 
ie eee oe aod high, and is ‘urally covered with & 

ish jungle, swarming wit ‘game. Onitsupper course 
near Ki {here is a good deal of cultivation, watered by the 
aid of Persian wheels worked by ponies. The Kuldan, was 
ascended by Boutakoff m his exploration of the Lower Amt, 
‘when it carried a much larger body of water to Lake Aral than 
it does at the nt time, which is probably not 100 cubic 
yeecen ia high flood. Rome atx or seven dams 

‘across it by the Khivans, and the remains of these 
de still visible at several points along the course of the stream. 
the Lower Auii—Near Ki ay aS 













teoth, an 
Plant, Circling round by the south from Tusmalaktao, there 
re a fow eminences bordering the central lakes 

“bout 20 miles due east of Tumalaktao are the Kashkanatao 
Hills, ‘They form an elevated plateau, whose x ir 

js north-east and southewest, along a distance of about 12 miles, 
ved whose average breadth is about two imiles, ‘The hills are 
Stan indurated clay formation of o baif colour, containing 
Sumerons fragments of selenife, and their are sttown, 
aver with sand and small fragments of ferraginous sandstone, 
‘On the southern edge of the platean are many detached hillocks 
of a regular form, ebcireled with several parallel and 
fociamal water-marks, and with occasional narrow beach-like 
tenmices, whose surfaces are of thin sedimentary layers, hardened 
With iron (?), aad bearing very distinet ripple-mazks, eviently 
Tue to vising and falling waters, The vegetation which ocours 
‘on the lower slopes of is confined to a fow prickly 
plants, such as Lgeium and Haliowachis, fit only for camels to 
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feed upon. ‘The greatest elevations of Keshkanatao an 
are. protably not more. than 100 fect, or a litte 

more, in, height. The clids of tho Belitao range, which shut 
in Dowkara on’ the north, appear, however, to be somewhat 
While their formation apparently contains more compact 
Sean Goan chee ot Gore eae tne nee bee 
been referred to. The summits of the elevations of the Lower 
Ami, as well as those on the banks of tho river generally, 
‘are all used as cempteri custom which has no doubt been 
moeessitated by the hydrological conditions of the eountry about 
the shores of Lake Aral, and the physical phenomena, which 
have attended the flow of the Auntdarya and other neigh- 
bouring rivers, sines times of great antiqu 

Past and Present Character of the Ami.—In adverting to the 
shanges which have taken place in tho direotion of the flow of 
the Oxus since the earliest historical dates, eminent: authorities 
have sen ng reason for supposing thet the great natural fea 
tures of the Aralo-Caspian region have so. altered as to provent 
decided conclusions being arrived at on the subject. Not is the 
statement made by Sir Henry Rawlinson. as to the recent 
entire desiccation of Lake Aral to be regurded as an exception 
to this proposition, for the emptying and filling up of the Lake 
are cireumstances merely dependent on the flow of rivers, the 
outlets of whose courses have been frequently, and are now, 
easily modified by the action of man, 

From the time of Herodotus (n.c, 458), who gives a short 
notices of the Araxe and the directions in which its two arms 
discharged, down to the tenth century of the Christian ern, 
information regurding the Oxns is scanty. ‘There is, however, 
sufficient to show that, at least as late as three-quarters of 
century beforo Christ, the traffic from India to Europe. passed 
down ‘the river into the Caspian. Subsequently to this, the 
river socms to have adopted one of the northern channels, and to- 
hhaye entered Lake Aral at its south-eastern corner* Previous 
tothe fourteenth century the Oxns, or Amii-darya, again changed 
its coure and owed to the Caspian ; and finally, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, it abandoned that onilet, and 
discharged into Lake Aral near its south-western extremity. 

‘Tho circumstances of this last change in the direction of the 
flow of the Aunidarya can be truced from the narrative of 
the English commercial agent, Anthony Jenkinson, which is to 
be found in Hakluyt ; and from the references mate by Abul- 
gazeo Khan of Khiva, in his “History of the Mongols and. ‘i 
% the old course of the river to the Caspian Sea, In this 










































* 16s, its nth was near the wruthowest corer. in the tenth century. 
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latter work, the country traversed by the Ami, south of Kunya 
Ungenj, is described as being, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, very fertile and very populous, In 1559 Jenkinson 
coming fromthe Caplan struck this old course, which then 
no water to its outlet ; and advanced up it, to a point to 
which water still flowed, Continuing his journey past Kunya- 
Urgenj to Bokhara, and still ascending the river, he came to 
where the Ami-darya bifureated ; one branch being the Kunya- 
daryalik, up which he had travelled, the other being Ardok, 
the present course of the Amii-darya. Jenkinson arrived at the 
bifurcation of the Knnya-daryalik and Andok in the first week 
of Decomber, ie, at the season of the year when the river 
carries little or no water, owing to its being ice-bound at its 
sources, Ho describes Ardok, however, as being “great and 
very swifle,” which under the circumstances can only indicate 
that the Arm, embarrassed in its flow down Kunya-daryal 
working to excavate a larger channel for itself in the’ direction 
taken by Ardok, ‘That it eventually effected this, is shown by 
the narrative of Abulgazee Khan, who states that in 1575 the 
‘waters permanently changed their flow into Ardok; and that 
some years subsequently they enlarged n small irrigation canal, 
assing ‘Tiik, sufficiontly to lind their way by this course into 
% Bet eres this tok poe, ae ren for 
thinking that Ai %. the Auvi-darya of to-day, flowed past 
Khodjil to tho cast by Kulcunsk (wide Dingrasn No, 4), and. 
flogted the country lying to tho south of the Hills. 
Some light may be thrown on the causes of the changes in 
the course of the Ami-darya, which have been briefly indicated, 
by a consideration of the use to which the waters of the river 
are put to, in the Khanate of Khiva at the present day. ‘This 
tract of country, which is situated on the left bank of the 
stream, and is watered by several canals flowing from 
measures some 200 miles long by 40 broad, and forms a fi 







































and highly cultivated oasis in the deserts of the Aralo-Caspian 


regions On the right baok of the Amit on Russian territory 
there is also small strip of gronnd, about 50 miles in length, 
fand 5 in breadth, which is cultivated in the sime way. In 
fabout the middle of the month of March the winter begins to 
break up in the high valleys, where the sources of the Ami- 
arya are situated, and the melting of snows and of glaciers 
commences to throw an increased stream of water into the 
channel. The volume of water continues to augment, until 
the epoch of maximum summer-heat, after which it gradually: 
decreases again ts the winter approaches. Tho annexed diagram 
(No. 11) shows the fluctuations in the level of the Amii-darya, 
‘hich took place between the 28rd of June and the 10th of Sep 
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tomber, 1874, and indieates the rd of August as the day on 

Which the maximum height during that year was attained 
‘The results of eight actual measurements of the Amid 

‘collated with the above record of its height during the pe 

oe have afforded data from which the following 
the 






‘approximate discharges of the river has been compiled, 
Tt shows these in cubic feet per second; Ist at Toyuboyin, a 
Point situated above the different positions of tho irrigation 
Eanals which divert the waters of the river, and 2ndly at Niilis, 
olow the sumo canals, Tho difference of tho yolumes passing, 
these two points, will therefore be an approximation to the 
‘quantity used in ‘the agriculture of the Khanate. 














1 results from the foregoing Tuble that during these 80 days 
of flood, about one-half of the whole volume of the Ami<larya 
won divorted by the irrigation cauals of Khiva, leaving tho 
‘other half to pass down towards Lake Aral 

Now tho nntural conditions of tho flow of the Amvdanya 
‘would ba, that tho volumo and velocity of ita waters are such. it 
fs ato suficiont to carry to the outlet of the river, the enormots 
rns of eatthy matter thrown into its channel, n¢ the melting of 
tho snows and glaciers in the spring of the year. It appears, 
however, that in tho Hhanate of Khiva, half of the yoluimo of 
tho river is diverted into the irrigation canals, and each separate 
stream which flows in these, as well as that of the reduced main 
Stream, passes ont with a'momentum proportionate to these 
diminished volumes, Some of theif power of transporting the 
earthy matter being thus lost by the several streams of waler, 

















© he loweat tovel was registered on 220d March, 1975, ab 207 eontindlrer 
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1 portion of this burden, which they carried in suspension, must 
‘at once be deposited upon, the beds of their channels 

General Ivanien states, that the earthy matter deposited in 
the irrigation canals of Khiva during a single flood souson 
amounts to a depth of 2h fects and if this deposit were allowed 
to romain, it is ovident the canals would soon ceaso to carry 
sufllcient ater for cultivating parposes, und would eventually: 
become filled up and cutirely. useless for their. parpose, At 
tho end consequently of eacti flood season, an earthen dant 
is built across the howd of each canal, to plovent the further 
‘entry of any water from the river, and’ the canal being in this 
tmannor run dry, tho deposited sand is removed. by manual 
labour from the channels,and heaped up along the banks. ‘Tie 
dimensions of the canals ure s0 preserved, uni at the advent of 
tho floods of tho succeeding year, tho dam ix rvmoved to allow 
of that water entering the several chaunels, which is requitwd 
for tho irrigation of the soil. 

Tt is to bo romemborod, that whilo the yoarly doposith are 
leaned out of tho irrigation canals, those in the redioed main 
fttoam of tho river aro left untouched and must aconmalate 
fand this ehatnel must consequently tend to bo tilled up, mud 
vo foe your after yar iucresing dilellcs to th five 

of the floods to an outlet. On the other hand, wineo 

In tho Khivan doseets no. crops can bo produced without water, 
‘and sinc a certain minimum quantity must bo diverted from 
tho river, to ensure tho production of snfloient food for the 
population of the Khanate, it results that the lovels of the 
Catal, at th, points hare they eave tho river aro, paced 
At such n hoight ax will ensure tho entry of an. adequate 
supply of water oven in a year of minimum flood. In all other 
‘Yenty, consequently, « larger yolurno of water entors these ennaly, 
than is required for the agriculture of the Khanutos and this 
foxcoss, which would otherwiso damage the irrigating works 
‘and destroy the erops, must be got rid of by the cultivators 
as speedily as possible. This is effected by Joule ‘or extond= 

ig the canals into natural drainage chaonels, whieh flow down 

nto the desorts westwards of the irrigated tract; and in 
very year excopt one of niiaimum flood, the. cauals thus drnin 
Gown towards the Uzboy channel of the old Amifadarya, which 
Hows southwards from near Lake Aral. ‘The continued action 
of these circumstances during a long course of years, would grax 
ually increase the volume of water passing by the irrigation 
fs, and add to tho dificulties of a flow in the lower main 
channél of the river. ‘This augmented tlow would deelare itself 
tore particularly by some one canal, whos outlet might be in 
more favourable pesition than those of tho others, and the 
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a highly pro- 
Dable, that the various past changes in the direction of the 
Amiidarya ave been caused. 

{2 the south of tha point whor the old chansel 
Kunyuedaryalik leaves the present course of the Ani, is another 
old-dry bed flowing off to the westward through the desert 
tomards Ushoy. "Its dimensions are raliooat ny justify the trae 
was the course in which the Amdarya waters 
Hlowed before they passed by the Kunya-daryalik into Usboy, 

on to the Caspian in the fifteemh and aixteonth von, 
turioss Considering the provious direction toward the south-east 
coraor of Lak Al bich an early Arab Eevgraphien scons to 
to the Ami- mito ption ix ted, tl 
Fr Sete propemelg ol speed d madoitsway ky 
into Lake Aral—Ardok, the Kunyndlaryalik, the Dowlon, 
thor former courses—Werv each of theia in thelr 
bat en irrigation canal, enlarged and extended in 
has been detailed. ‘The continued application of th 
ascending the course of the the pe would bring us to a 
point near Tchardjui, from where, the ‘Turkomans living about 
Mory stato that an ancient river-bed runs across. the desert 
Nestwards to the Caspian. ‘This apparently would bo that ons 
Ware coimmencoment was seen by Russian officers neue Tpdy 
‘Wells, somo 200 roiles east of the Caspian, in 1878; and might 
yell bo the ono also, by which Indian merchandise passed from 
Balkh into Europe before the Christian wna, since ie this dine: 
tion the watery of the Oxus would have run by the shortest live, 
to un outlot which is situated at the lowest posible point, 

The Broadth, Depth, Currents, and Capacity of the Aavi for 
Navigation—the iret sight of the Amidarya inthe tloed 
season is a striking one. "The great mass of water, coloured a 
yellowish-brown with its charge of earthy matter, flows on with 
scarcely sign of that human life, which is 2-4 

{o the courses of most great rivers.in moder times. 
‘The faculties of th 
pathy 
the mystery which has in 
Khiva may well be imagined as embodied behind the thick 
screen of planes and mulberries, following at no great distance 
the windings of the river on the western aide, 

On the bank opposite to the Khivan oasis, the sterility of 
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the Kizsilkoom desert is shut out from the river by the culti= 
vation in Russian territory, or by the elevations of Shaikj 
and Bishtubye. ‘The clay ridge of Bishtubye commences a Httle 
above and opposite to Khodjeili, and continuing some fifty miles 
along the right bank up the course of the Ami, into the 
Jower spurs, of the sombre brown mass of Shi hese 
elovations coutinue about 10 miles further wlong the Ami, and. 
then turn easterly to lose themselves 50 miles vay by a'long 
ridge in the Kizzilkoom, Their place on tho river bank is 
aneceeded by the cultivation in Russian territory, while this, 
in turn, is ‘encroached upon by the desert, which at about 
180 miles from Khodjeili touches the bank, and continues 
up tho river, Here alo tho cultivation of the Khivan onsia 
ceases, ond its place is taken by a high ridge of elay, passing, 
almost into an argillacoous schist, which has been cut away by 
the stream, into steop though not lofty precipice. ‘Ten or 
twelvo miles above whore cultivation ends, is eltunted Toyue 
Joyin, tho “Camel's neck”; where tho Ami-daryn, flowing for 
‘moment from the north, tums south-west, and rushes throvgh, 
narrow passage, which tho waters have cut through m bed of 
compact limestone. ‘Chis dyke of rock has been tilted to w 
height of moro than 20 foot direotly across the direction followed 
by the river; itsatrike is about north-west and sonth-enst, 
‘and the anglo of its dip is perhaps 26°, 

‘The broudth of the Ani, which in 1100 foot at this pass, 
increases along w distance of 20 miles downwards, to about 
500 foot. Hore the breadth expands rathor suddenly,and attains 
& maximum of perhaps 10,000 foot at Shurakhai, w distance 
of 40 miles below. It is along this portion, that the greatest 

juantity of water is diverted for tho irrigation of Khiva; and 
Aegrent watoraprond ofthe river is here ‘occupied by large allu- 
vial islands, which are covored towards tho ond i ter with 
high, golden-eared, waving grass (Laviagrostia aplondens), 

‘Usatisting down tho couse ote Fiver, the breadth then 
irrognlarly yet progressively, to about 1500 foot at 
anal lower dows ie eonteo to ‘Kungrad to about 





























1200 feet, 

‘he depth of the deep-water channel of the river in the flood 
Season varies from 15 to 90 foot in different localities; and ita 
‘course is nstally found either close to, ar in the neighbourhood of, 
the right bank. ‘The truth of thisstatoment is, however, greater 
in those portions where the stream is not diverted for irrigating 

poses. Tn ascending the Ami, the canals commence to be 
Setashed from the Tlt-bunk at x fow miler above Rhodes 
but they aro namerons and larger between the 0th and 100th 
tale aboye the sum place, In that portion, where the moai- 
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mum breadth is found, the deep-water channel not infrequently 
abandons the right bank, winds in and out between the 
Anrge alluvial ji Below Khodjeili, where the river in its 
foniae to Kungrad takes 0 dcided torn tothe wert, the. dee) 
water chanel passes from one bank to tho other; and this is 
sinlly noticeable 9 few miles down, at Shireen Kala, where 
the. ruined fort-wall on the Toft Lank deflects the stream back 
again to tho right bunt, which it had previously lot. Speaking, 
Hawover, in genoral terms, the Ami<larya flowing in a northorly 
Airootion in the hurthemn homispliore, displays its obedionco to 
the groat astronomical laws; and its stream’ acting in conjamc- 
tion with the earth's axial rotation, erodes its right bank in 
W very marked manner. Along this bank, consequently 
deop-water channel is uxially found, as is exemplified gen ly 
footeding diagrams, whieh roprescnt the cross-sections 
Bairivor 96 soveral points, 
BME H Noe 12 ond 15 uro_ ores sotions -y hich wero 
moamrod at a month's interval, ne bodjeili, a short distance 
below the branol ff of Kuwan Jorma. ‘heir general fori is 
approximately a right-angled triangle, with the part close 
to the right bank of the river, though in No, 12 the ravine-like 
portion is more marked than in No. 13; this reaults from No, 18 
being situated nearer than No. 12, to 4 part where the volume 
of the stream was commencing to. bo deflected to the opposite 
bank. ‘The pronounced form of N is that, which of neces 
followed from the cireumst der which this portion 
of the Ami imigtoeted it having been in the first instance 
nothing more than an irrigation canal derived from Ardok, 
‘hich the yearly floods gradvully extended past ‘Tk into Lake 
Aral, Ttlaa boon mentioned on n previows page, that before 
this ontlot into Aral was formed, the waters of Aniok probably 
flowed by the Kukuzak (vide Din; No. 4) into the low 
ground behind the Belitao, The closing of the Kukuzak at a 
fabsoquent date, and the basring of Lotion in 1857, wero both 
ciroumstances, which nt different. times threw an augmented 
stream into the Amu, and caused the deep ravine-like form of 
the Section No. 12; since with an inereased depth i" 
Yolune of water could pase olf 0 an one tre speutly 
than with an increased breadth. The same conditions have 
already been remarked upon, in reference to the form of the 
crosé-eotion of the Oguz Channel (vide Diagram No.7). Soc 
tion No. 13 was measured about one month after the epoch of 




































































highest flood, and the depth of its ravine-like portion is probably 
diminished Ly deposits; Section No, 12 is, however, entirely 
free from such deposits, having been measured a. few days ouly 





efore the maximum height of the river was reached. 
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Scotions Nos. 14 and 15 (vide Diagram), which wore also 
aueasured at « month's interval in the vicinity of Khodjeili, but 
above the heads of the Kukuzak and Kawan Jerma, show a 
similar contrast, which is probably due to the deposition of 
earthy matter by the stream, In these sections the pavinecilg 
parts previously noticed are mrich modified, owing to the 
camstanee that this portion of th channel is of older formation 
tan those shown in Nos, 12 and 18, In conformity with the 
wneral rule, the deepest part is, however, on the right bank, 

also is obserrable in the erose-soction No. 20, through the 
boyin, though with some modiffeution, since the 
iver is hore temporarily directed to the south-west, 

Section No, 10, which is situated 15 miles higher up the 
river than Nos. 14 and 15, conforms to the general rule, but 
shows a new modification of form caused by the detachment 
from its left bank of the irrigation eanal Survolee, n short dis- 
tanee below. The stream lias thus been divided into ‘vo 
distinct ones, leaving 1 ridge between them. ‘This section is of 
Interest as showing, in a restricted yot remarkable manner; that 
form which the bed of the Amdarya asmtmes when a great 
quantity of water is diverted from it by irrigation canals. An 
excessive erosesecticn, in. such 2 portion, wool are total 
breadth of 10,000 feet from bank to ido 
be cctmpled by sereal nities Sian een irons We 
botween them, and the deopest of these would in general be 
found in proximity to the right bauk of the river, 

Section No, 17 4s situated at about 17 miles above Kodi 
and immediately below Bend, at the head of the now closed 
London Canal, ‘The section is remarkable us showing two 
distinct portions; one of about 400 feet brond, which is almost 
certainly still in course of being excavated by tho stream, the 
other of about 50 feet in breadth, which probably represents 
the old channel while London was still open and carried water 
from the tier. From the circumstance that this section docs 
niot seem to have increased its depth notably, since the inereased 
body of water, duo to the closing of Loudon, has been poured 
into it, the inforence, perhaps, may bo drawn’ that tho channel 
Ihas excavated iteel down to a stratum (of rock) sufficiently hard 
to cause the stream to act in preference on the indurated clay 
bank. “In type it will be notived the sostion approaches tb 
No, 20, thougt it passes about one-half only of the water which 
rushes through this latter one. % 

Diagram 18 represents & section of the Am below Kipchak, 
and aboye where the eanal Basoo is detached from the river, In 
it ig noticed the increased broadth taken by the river where iri- 
gution canals occur, though perhaps this breadth is slightly 
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exaggerated here, in consequence of the stream being deflected 
directly on to the right bank Uy some rocks on the opposite 
Side, which act asa groyne. . 
(0. 19 is a cross-section, measm at a point on the Ami, 
about 90 miles above Khodjeili. It is Missle some distance 
irrigation canals, and the abnormal part of the section neat 
the right bank is suggestive of an increased supply of water 
having been at a previous date turned into the channel at some 
Point above it. Lt ie just posible that the larger part may 
represent an en] seetion of Jenkinson's Aniok, while the 
wrtion nearer to the right bank is that which still remains to 
excavated, in orler to pass the added Kut a-daryalik stream 
with sufficient ease. 

‘The velocity of the main stream of the Amé-daryu and of its 
lower branches, in the flood season, attains in some localities 
to as much as 6 miles an hour, and is very variable. ‘The 
variations of the current are due to the causes which will now be 
‘enumerated:—1. To the irregular slope of the channel, which 
varies from 11 inches to 3} inches per mile in its course from 
‘Toyuboyin to Lake Aral (Diagram )._ 2, To the diversion 
of'a large volume of the river by the irrigation canals of Khiva, 
and to the consequent variability of the cross-section. In flood 
the broader reaches of the Amd become reservoirs in which the 
water red up, and in which the velocity is diminished; 
while that in the narrow resches, connecting the reservoirs, is 
greatly increased. On the subsidence of the flood the general 
velocity of the stream becomes more equalised. To the above 
‘causes may be added the circumstance of the Amt ‘its 

‘to Lake Aral, passing through material of all of 
ardness, from the limestone-rock at Toyuboyin, to clay forma- 
tions more or less indurated, and interspersed with beds of sand- 
stone. ‘These materials, opposing as the'y do, different degrees of 
etanen fo the action of he stra, sly may the rte at 
wi enlargement channel is being effected, con= 
sequently affect the velocity of the cument. ‘These i 
conditions of flow suffice to establish the conclusion that, even 
at the present day, more than two and a half centuries since the 
“Ami-darya has passed by its present channel to Lake Aral, the 
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‘water-level bad fallen five feet. At the Jatter date, iu liew of a 
single shect of water, the broader parts of the river wore encum- 
bored with numerons exposed sand-banks, between which mean- 
dered the several channels, making up the total reduced volume 
of the Ami, Tn the narrower connecting reaches the river still 
flowed ina single unbroken stream, but with a diminished 
breadth and » moderate current, in place of that powerful body 
of wator against which the Aral flotilla steamer, Perofeky, in 
her ascent, could occasionally do no more than hold her own, 
‘This was more especially observable in the reach below the head 
of tho Loudon Canal, sinco the closing of which, the necessary 
time has not elapsod to allow of « snfliciont enlargement of the 
channel of the Ami below it, Tho inability of this part of the 
channel to carry the volume of water passing during Moods is 
consoquently very remarkable, and _revals the process. WI 
must have ‘been in operation in 1559 at the hend of Ai 
hen Jenkinson found tha rvor« grate and vory vif 
woason. of the year when the Amuti-darya was carrying its 
num discharge. 

The fore, ing brief description of the atrong and variable 
courront of tho: Atatlurya naturally sugyosta a Foterundo £6 ity 
cupacitios for steau-navigation by the veasols belonging to the 
Aral Sota By to i, thes el ‘entored tho Kiohking 
a rio Tanding-paee at 
‘tho wostorn foot of tho Kushlanatwo Hilla was roachod, Tn 1874 
an attompt was made to attain the main channel above, by 
pening from Knahkanatao up Chartanbyo, bit without wise. 
The Poreffiky thon, steam to Lake Aral and 
ascended tho Yany-8u ithont much, difl= 
ulty, Sho comminoed the ascent of 
‘Amit floods of 1874 wore reaching thei 
‘Yolocity of the stream and the numerous bends in the course of 
this arm of th river, made the ascent troublesome and slow. Ia 
the main channel above Khodjeili up to Shurakhan (which wan 
the limit attained by the Perofiky). w deticioney of engine 
power and of somo local knowledge of the stream are the sole 
ifticultios which stand in the way of stoam-navigation daring 
‘the flood season, With thes qualifications, there seems n0 
reason why. steamers should not ascend, with tolerable ews, 
as fie as Toyuboyin, 190 miles above Khodjeili ; though 
Whether the passage of the gap at the former-mentioned plaoe 
is feasible ot not is a question which a specialist only could 
answer decidedly, In any case, great address and powerful 

would be absolute’ requirements for the attempt; and 

even these being granted, a successful issue is doubtful, and I 
‘am inclined to the opinion, that some years will elapse 
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dofure a steamer Meams uy h the gap at Toyuboyin. In 
Ascoufing the Anrddarya towns the suaidence of the foods, 
Aateanor requires to uss hor engines ehicly im going astern 
iunt tho atream, since the rapi ition ol ith 
of shouls in tho channel at this epoch, rnder it in le to 
avoid running aground soveral times during oach howe, Besides 
this gravo inconvenience, the steam-navigation of the Ati his 
further difielty prowentod to if, by thn seatconess nd conse 
wont cost of firowoud,* which on this rivor ix throo times what 
ean be procured for ut Fort Poroffaky on tho Sysalarya, whore 
it is most plontiful, and. trom which place the storos of fuel for 
the youols of tho Aral flotilla are drawn, 
“Dh Ami and Country i traverses for 100 wiles aboee 
<On the right bank of tho Aucddarya, above the hend of 
Kayan Jorma, stands tho small ud-valedillge of NEE 
Where there is a ferry by which the scattered population 
converges on Khodjeili on market days; and two or three 
tiles to the north, on the bank of a channel detached from 
Kuwon Jorma, is situated the new Russian fort. ‘The surround- 
ing fat country has some little cultivation upon it, but is chiefly 
covered with tamarisk and other jungle peculiar to the banks 
of the river. This growth of Heagnus and scrub acacia is 












ey] ally thi a little tot ast, abont 
the old bed and cram 
No. 4); apes. 





from the river 

Tn the description of tho Ami-darya contained in M. Vim- 
bery's “Sketches of Central Asia,’ it is stated that m waterfall 
existed in the neighbourhood of Khodjeili, down which the stream 
rushed from a height of 8 fect with the swiftness of an arrow ; 
this, the ent traveller very naturally thought, would be 
4 great obstacle in the way of the navigation of the stream. It 
iy boyond doubt that in 1869, the dato M. Vimléry refers to, 






















tho at have been working to oulargn its channel 
sar Rhode in oror tps off convenionty tho increas 
volume which’ had been thrown into it by the barring of the 
Toudon Coy 1897. M. Vimbéry’s description, however, 
indicates 501 more than this; and fu another place he 
speaks of « ‘at Khodjeili, What the obstruction re= 


forrod to actually was it ia didioult to say, since I could howr 
nothing regarding it at the locality itself ; but it may be cot 
jectured to have bon inal pobublity an artical spur, whi 

at sone previous date ben thrown out from the bank in 
order to shut up the Kukuzuk. This channel was closed by the 











# Say HL 104, per ton. 
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ivan Khan to punish the Nomads living along its course, 
‘as Loudon was closed to punish the Turkomans under 






preci 
tho Chief Atta Murad Khan; and though Tam unable to state 
the date at which the ocourrence took place, this was 
sufficiently near to support the conjecture hazarded. It is 


certain the flow down Kukuzak has ceased in very recent times, 
sand the work necessary to close this arm would ‘probably have 
had the dimensions which M. Véubéey's description of tho dam 
‘at Khodjoili applies to it, Thany east the river has effectonlly 
‘svopt the obstruction away, whatever it may haye been, for no 
vestige of it remains at the present day. 

Round tho fortress lage of Niikiis, there i some culti- 

tion nd timber, but less than on tho Khivan side of the 
; Where continuous groves of trecs entively hide the build 
ings of Khodjeili. ‘To the south of this place, however, at a 
mile or two distant, « fow seattorod homosteads aro seen among: 
tho crops, which cover the open country to a point opposite to 
Syod Atta Auliya, and which thon give place to m vorub jungle 
for some niilos furthor up tho loft bank of the Amt 

Syed Atta Auliya, 6 milos above Nukiis, is the ill forming 
tho northern extromity of the Bishtubyo ridge, whieh moro 
or ow loay aie tng, bank of the river fr 60 mile 
‘lonovards from Shakil The similar to 
‘ovation of Keakention ad avnlaktan Whig Tinve alteudy 
boon decribed, and ix of a yollowish-brown indurated clay, 
‘sprinkled ovor with and and fragments of forrnginons aund-stono, 

h thin rata atill cup the isolated elevations occurring 
i fow placer along it. ‘Tho average height of Bishtubyo 
is los than 200 foot, and increases towards ite southorn ond, 
hero itis lout in the lower spurs of Shaikjaili. Like mont olovar 
tions on tho banks of the Ami, the suminit of Syed Atta Auliya 
Js crowned with a pixé mausoleum, surrounded ‘by a comote 
Which presents cnrious appearance from the nunieroux wooden 
Srvtcher (used i cureyng corpses to thee rtingphce) boing 
placed vortically in the ground round the graves, 

‘A little higher up the river than Syed Atta Aaliya, but 
opposite to it, the frst irrigation canal ix detached to water the: 
Innit round Khodjeili, At int the river is broader than 
in the reach below, and the mouth of the eanal is hidden among 
rroshes and scrub jungle, a thick growth of which latter vegetae 
tion also covers the opposite bank, at the foot of the slope of 
Syed Atta Auliyn. : 

pega soca esictaietaly bore, Ua ites memeoen eles 
in the floods, the rush of water down. this was ly 
powerful. A’ month subsequontly, the fall in the level of the 


‘ater expose a seton ia the perpuiula ight unk, of ne 
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feet of compact clay, which was on a stratum of 
Sedimentary rock of 20 great deptee offurdaees About hero the 
Bishtabyo ridge retires a little dstauoe from the river, and the 
flood-waters cover the intervening space with a marsh; which 
‘fore very long time elapses, wil be included im the chann 

of the Anti, his encroachment of the stream on the Bi 
tubye ridge is very observable al the way down fram Shaikjaili 

‘Almost 20 miles above Syed Atta vl on the Khivan 
bank, is Bond, fortress which was erected for the protection of 
the dam placed across the head of the Loulon Canal. Both 
fort and lam are hidden in the dens but moderately high 
ddeagnus jungle, which covers. tho low left bank from Stryoles 
tuposrs, ant has obliterated the seyeral old mouths of Landon, 
‘ave one; in which a sinallstroam still flows to fertile « limited 
trea of land lying to the north-west of Kunys Ungenj, Bend 
Situated atthe bottom of a broad reach of the river, and on 
he opporite bank, upon the Bishtubye ridge, here standing a 
al I leaton called Nogsy aay fon the ren 
‘tance of its having been occipiod by Nogay ‘Tartars, who fled 
hither after the taking of Kazan by-Ivan the Terrible. From 
its suramit the gistng ‘sandy, wastes of the Kizzilkoom are seen 
extending to the easter horizon; but the eve finds relict to 
the south where a beet of wid va seweon the bare 
clay slopes of Bishtubye and ¢ helt of jungle is 
novmore than a mile cr oo wide at its broadest part; iti of a 
swampy nature, and is scarcely worthy of the name of “forest,” 
whi i api tie in MV’ work Coping te 
fummit of Nogey Kala are virata of lerrugisons sandstone, 
Totwaen whose under edges, and the clay below, are ome eaves, 
Haunted by ovls of a vety large size. On th open ground nt 
the foot of the slope many foal shells aro to be found, eluding 
bivalves and ammonites of 18 oF 20 inches in diameter. "These 
gigantic remains are firmly embedded in the indurated clay soil, 
Which auopheri ation as worn avay aod them, and 36 
gives them the appearunce of being the Duses of ruined pillars: 
X circumstance possibly giving risé toa story current othe 
spot, that the locality was the site of an ancient city. 

‘From Bend the jangle continnes upwards along somo 8 miles 
toa rising geomnd'which the river has ut. away into a sto 
tsearpment, of about 0 fect high, on. whoso top ia a stall 
roined fort. Behind the fort the ground’ rise tora few graves 
surrounding the mausoleum of Miskan Atta, a small’ domed 
structure in pisé work. At this place, close to the head of the 
broad reach at whose lower end Bend iy situated, tho river com- 
tracts somewhat, and on the right bunk, a litle above, is 
seen the fortlike homestead of Nuzr Khan, on some open 
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swampy ground near the water's edge. It belongs ton Kinghin 
family, whose ancestors ee ea: 
Soe, comtury and a half zo, of the Kbanate of Kiva, an 
whose submission at that date ‘to, the Cau, is held wo have 
e isl fight of Russia to the protectorate of the terri- 
tory at the ed time, The hea of the family wow rss 
at Kaleechkala, the semi-sedentary Kinghiz established 
near Lake Dowkam. = ane 

Up othe fort of Near Kan the banks of the Am can 
scarcely be considered either interesting or picturesque, 
‘monotony of the sani-charged streaut ite i only very occa 
sionally relieved, by the small calque of 0 eoitary Usbek fsher- 
man. At the point named, however, a change for the better 
ects; for onthe horizan the Iroken outlines and sits of 

haikjaili range begin to declare themselves plainly, anc 
in the middle distance the masive “Tower of the Jinn” 
frowns over the river from the summit of a low conical hill 
forming the extremity of a spur running dowa from Bishtubye. 
As this is 0 wad, the Jungle ou the right bank of the 
river. grows 5 while on the opposite side the highly- 
cultivated and thickly-timbered environs of Kipchak give an 
cacnet of the chive cai which wo far hes ben Joke fo Jn 
vain. Herenbouts are the heads of 
the Jinn,” stand the madris, built by Hajoe Niazbye 

Kipohak, and the mausolex of his timily. “are 
of & superior stamp of architecture, and, being constructed of 
frumt Leck: ateat bere casts good Gealot money Ts dienes 
foro to be hoped some steps may be taken to prevent the low 
round they ae situated upon beiogewept avay bythe steams 
circumstance which threatens to ocear before very long. 

‘ho small town of Ripehak, with, its, fat-ofed eather 
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16 miles above Kipehuk 
ili range, and along: the 





tion of Prince Bekoviteh ; 
the second minar stands some 15 miles further up the river, on 
some high ground on the sume bank. . 
‘he country close to the Ard, om. the Khivan side, betwoen 
and point epposite to Shaikjul, ix uncultivated, but 
a little way back it is studded with limpet of tev and Homa 
stoads aru scattered among fields, covered with crops, On the 
Fight ban, above Kigtink, there is plantation of moderately 


timbor, and farther on some open ground, a part of which 
ik ‘by Lao Karakool, hie the river threatens vo 
‘abyorb lta its channel, and a sallaomed mosqule, with ite 


urronnding comotery, which aro situated close by, ntv likely to 
share the ‘amo fate, At thin point the Ani-darya. hus out 
away « Tow ridge, and has left m bank of about 10° foot. high, 
whoto erosion is assisted by the fact of the elay comporing it 
ing filled with isolated mason of sand. This the running 
water washes out and rnin are fi «l, whose falling in, 
from timo to time, hastens tho destruction of the bunk. © ‘The 
river acta with groat power aguinat its right bank about here, 
‘on acoouint of the momentum it hus acquired in the narrower 
reach above, which skirts the foot of the Shailkjailé ranges "ho 
commencement of these hills occurs at about 66 miles above 

‘on the right bank of the Ami, whiore w small mosque 
in situated closo to the edzo of the wate 

Cho Shaikjaili hills rising rather 
to the ent of the river, receive. th 
thoit lower ond northern spurs, and then 
height somhward, along a distance of 6 ty 
which at the foot of the slope has a breadth of less than 3006 
fect. Mo the west the hills present a massive group, perhaps 
2000 feot high, of a sombre brown colour, which “approuchye 
in some parts to deep neutral int, and has a greeny ting, 
as if produced by couldust,. ‘Theit formation is metamorpliiy 
fud the rock is sprinkled with glistening points, whilo Inrgor 
Pieces of the same nature crop out in itregular and tilted 
Pseudo-strata, more especially at: the rounded shoulders of the 
Tavines, which soparate the component buttrese-like portions of 
the contral mass, Here and there are light-coloured. patohes, 
whose fallen detritus forms heaps, at the base of the steep slopes 
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on the river's bank below. At the southem extremity of their 
Hiver-face the hills tur eastward again, aud streteh into the 
Kizilkoom desert by w long ridge, which gradually decreases 
in height to its termination in the east. A line of olay-levae 
tions, Which seetn to be the southiern prolongation of Bishtubye, 
and through which perhaps the Shaikjvili gronp was upheaved, 
continuos along the bank of tho Anni, for distance of 10 miles 
farthor, from wheto the hills tarn eastward, Over these clay 
ridges are avon the highor ones thrown ont from Shailgjaili: in 
4 southerly direction; and romurkable contrasts of colone ary 
aflonled by the intormingling of tho darker spurs with thoso 
of te. yellow lay, giving the idea of trees and. clumps of 
massive ‘timber. 1 mention this, ninee it shows how M. 

Iéty fall into tho error of describing thoso elovations as. being. 
thiokly covered with forest; and, 1 may add, some careful tao 
of a fiold-glans was necessary before I could divest mysolf of w 

lar erroneous notion, 

‘At the southorn ond of the riversfueo of Shaikjaili, and close to 
thowater’s edge, stand the picturesque ruins of an old fort, called 
Yampuk, and on the opposite bank 

eight, of gppareutly tho same fora 
morphic group, In «pnking of tho Amt nt this pointy M. Vine 
sae segrirres tia ceanteeee 


ou ‘boing 

rocks; and tho navigution in the reach bolow is dosaribed as 

boing dangerous from the forvo and rapidity of the current. It 

ig suliciont to note, that this dexoription ix by no means appli+ 

cable to the locality at tho prosent timo; its valuo, a 
at, ax it illnstrates in a forcible manner the work the Att 
executed in enlarging ite channel since 1863, 

Up to Yampuk both banks are capable of being examined 
from the deck of an ascending steamer; but along a distance of 
90 miles further to Tunukla the breadth of the Am ix too, 
to allow of thia boing done ; and the chanel winds in and out 
botwoon largo islands, 40 that cithor the one of the other bank 
oly is cecavoually seen.” Such plimpwes ur, however, ulcant 
to show the-striking change of physical aspect wl been 
oftvoted by the waters of the Ami, ia transforming tho sterile 
lay dosert into a smiling and highly-raltivated garden, Tn 
Kiva ierigation is generally empl ‘nd the country ix 
covered with cereal ‘crops, lucerne or cotton, which alternate with 
‘melon-grounds and fruit-orchards, Silk-culture is extensively 
practised, ond the mulberry abounds groves of other 
caltivated trees, shading the numerous neat ho whieh 
are seattered along tho banks of the irrigation canals. On 
the more elevated Russian bank irrigation is less extensively. F 
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emloyed, it being in the neighbourhood only of Shibisiawili 
nd Shorakbin, that the Khivan standard of festility is in any 
‘ay approached. However, this whole of the right bank of the 
tar be some sovety mle le edemd,y the tne 
ficent waters, state of utter sterility it! would. possess 
in the absenca of such no advantage. On tho lem oultrnted 
Portions and on the alluvial lands umerons leeks of a 
‘and eattlo are grazed and tended by shepherds who are 
by cropented, short-tailed, Huropain-looking 

On sceount of the agricultnral avocations of the Popule~ 
tion, the homesteads. are scattered over the surftoe ‘of, the 
conntty, and villages consequently are unkuown, while towns 
are few and gencrilly. undiscorniblo from the river. At Shih 
penal oo tho right bunk, thore is, however, a collection of 

ings moar a tall piaé thingy, of tho usual unmive Khivan 

form} and a little way off is u largoslomed mong, surrounded 
‘with suuller ones. ‘There, togother with the town of Ripehak 
and the madres opposite to that place, are really: the only 
Puildings of which n good viow is obtained on the Atti: a fw 
Komesteads and ruins boing, af course, excepted. trom thie 
statement, 

‘Tho Russian torritory ie situated on tho right bank, eome 
mencing from the mouth of Aral, and continuing: 
to Meahoke ljeili, Meshokli ix 


onthe for 40 miles, 
















tuler of the country. This narrow yallo low 
lay (2) hills. up to. which, on the right bunk, the Kiaaitkeon 
esort extencls, “Awonty miles below Meshekli je stunted Tore 
lovin, tho “Camel's neck,” where tho river, with w inecita 
21100 foot, laa been alrendy described as bursting. theowa 
bal of compact limestone, which i filled with small shells, fou 
Uilles below oyuboyin the. river ismues ou the open constry 
the ® Lion's mouth ;” and hore is situated tho fort of Tangle, 
Rares levation forming the noethern extromity of the high 
Sal Tide which the stream. has eut into a stoop ecarpmece, 
varying from 10 to 50 feet in height, on its left bank. Between 
Royuboyin, ond Tonuklu the Atutaarya spans in breath 
Generally im its desoent, and 2 or 3 niles below. the, fen 
Hie tho ‘contra of tho stream ie occupied by the pretty 
quluvial island of Arul-chec-bibi Auliya, whose area of’eee 
10 acre is thickly covered with willows and poplars, 

elon Toyuboyin, along the right bak, extends the line of 
low sand-covered.hils to a point neatly opposite to Tarlo 
and hero a rained inud-fort also oocure this down to 
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Shilibéawali the Ami expands in Lreadth enormously, and the 
islands along tho same distance increnso insize. Fromthe same 
point the great irrigation canals commenoo to be diverted from 
tho river on both sides; and the great fertility, whioh is the 
characteristic of the Khivan territory, is not without ite parallel 
on the right bank, whore a strip of country, some 50 miles long 
nd 5 miles broad, has been reclaimed by irrigation frum. the 
sandy desolation lying to its east. In addition to the half 
drowned lands traversed by the lower courses of the river, this 
cultivated area may be said to be the only habitable portion of 

the Russian poseasions onthe Asmara 
‘Dhe chief Russian position in the Aui-darya district is at 
walled garden, near the town of Shura- 
sn non the sumo latitude as 
‘is 








Potro-Alexundrotskiya, 
han. Petro-Alexaidrofskiy 
iva, and about 30 milo onst of it and the vertuee and 16 
nove of the place form a wonderful contrast with the ste 
whioh lios wt ite very portorn gates, ‘Tho country butwoen de 
and Shurakban ix a truct of desort, across which run what 
strongly resomblo old canala; and some way to the north, at 
the foot of tho slopes of the southern face of Shailjuili is an 
old tiver-bod of largo siza, which at some ancient date must also 
have carried Lvata tovarda tha wos. 

Notes on the Lower om , oF ancient 
ah ty oconsions 


Jnanrten, bins | r to 
nuke it unnecoamry in tho prosent note, todo more than allade 
in gonoral torms to the direotion of its flow and the country it 
jot in viow in what, is about to follow 
boing to ap) tho principles dedueible from the 
study of the Ami-darya, with tho intention oventually of 
passing on to a consideration of what the stato of Lake Aral, 
‘tho recipient of the waters of the two rivers, may have bean at 
different epochs in past times. 

‘Tho Syrdarya, flowing in a general direction from east to 
north-west through 17 degrees of longitude, takes its rise in Ras 
sian territory, amoug the high valleys of the Thian Shauy,which lie 
‘to the south and south-west of Lake Issik-kul, Nearly 400 milos 
below its sources it entors the Khanate of Koknnd, and crosses 
that country in a south-westerly direction along w distance of 
350 miles.” Hntariog Housian terstory again, anou snabe 
Femarkable tum and flows almost die north through six de- 
grees of latitade, alter which it changes direction once more, 
and flows westerly, with uorthing, in a mither meandering 
course, along a distance of more than 400 miles to its mouth in 
Lake Aral, 

‘The turn taken by the Syr-darya to the north below Khod- 
Jend, where it fairly emerges from the Jilly country into the 
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ins, is remarkable for the following reason. Fort Perotfsky 
‘aliout 289 feet above the-level of Like Ara, and 400 
niles distant from the mouth of the ri ‘the fall per mile in 
this part of its course is 74 inches, “Applying thetaume rate 
of fll to 880: mien of tis Baap tw @ point somewhere 
bolow Khodjond, we find the height of this potnt to be 580 feet 
above Lake Ai From here along a tine to the south-east 
cornor of the lake would be a distance of aboat 600. miles, and 
w river following this frou Khorljend diectly westwards, would 
have a fall por mile of 11) inches, ‘Tho actual course’ of the 
Syn, which has the lesser slope of 7} inches Por mle done 
quently suggosts very strongly that it has artificially 
BSTt isto bo noted. that ho fall of 114 inches per ane whieh 
hia beon indicated for this nnciont and nutural course of the 
Sys is almovt identical with that whioh the Ami possessed 
whoo it ran in its most anciont course westwarts, from some 
t near ‘Lehardjui to the Caspian Sea, ‘This identity of fall 
















what might have boon expected, from th conditions 
of the flow of tho Ami and of the Syr, whieh aro in flood, from 
the twolting of snows at thir sources, during the spring. and 


summer months, and who 


HH autumn streams aro still 


























smallor in The anal on the rivers might be 
purmed by ¢ doos not at tho present 

vo afinents the Zurafihan and the Murghab, 
which formerly while it ccoms certain that tans 
ffreains such as tho Dornus and Baskatis of Ptolemy, whe 





have now disappoated, formerly contributed their waters to the 
Syr. | ‘Tho changes which wo know to have taken plavo in 
the flow of the Amd, and tho identity of use to whieh, its 
wvaters and those of the Syr are applied in countriew having, 
4 similar geological formation, may: reasonably: permit us. te 
‘suppose that similar phenomena aro likely to have occurred in 
the flow of the Syr. 

A ‘consideration of tho incidents which opcurred during the 
Macedonian expedition on the banks of the ‘Tanai, or Jaxartes, 
as recounted by Arrian, point to the conclusion that Gyropoli, 
which was the extrome north-oust point reached by Aleaunder, 
Mas not stated on the bunk of the prosent Syrdurya me hoe 
Iitherto boen generally euppoved, ‘The position of this eity is 
sufisiently indicated by the cirounstente Wn Alexander re- 
turned from it by forved marches, both’ with infantry and 
cavalry, to the relief of Maracanda or Samareand ; and reached 
the neighbourhood of that city early in the morning of the 
fourth day after starting. The distance he made with Ie 


troops during those thres days of foreed marching. could cot 
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tainly have not been more than 100 miles, measured as the 
crow flies, even over the most favourable ground. Bat in 
passing from the valley of the ‘Tanais to that of Politymetos, 
in which Maracamda was situated, the Macedonian forces would 
have crossed either the Nonratintao or the Sanzartua Yango 
of hills which intervened ; and. supposing this to havo bean 
dlono at the casiost point, i. by te pass'immediasely to the 
south-west of Djizzak, it is clear that at least three days would. 
have been required to march the distanee between Cyropolis wl 
Maracanda, which could not have been equal to less than 120 
miles, over level ground. Now it is 140 miles, as the crow fliew, 
boimeen Marneanda and the nearest point of th eourws of the 
Syr-darya of to-day, by a Tine drawn straight acros tho Sane 
sartao Tango: and ‘thi¥ distance would bo something like 170 
miles through the pass which has been montioned, and which 
would have boon at the same time tho easiest and the shortest: 
line to follow. Nearly a week would have been absorbed in 
marehing iin distance, a circumstance which at once offers 
inapotublo objections to: the supponition that Gyropolis could 
Hav be iat pom tho praetor ote Syeda 
A farther reason indicat thit Cytol shoal. plead at 
Cs pare ce circ mt since which ezlaais 
history Ww WoATO it Spitamencs,, 

Ticantel rerterend rieweny by tie eller ia 

loxander, Was vi e + 
this cireumstance, however credible it might have. boon ‘aftae 
n foroed march of 120 miles in-theo days, would have boas 
ittorly impouible to exeoute nfter one of 170 miles in tho 
same space of time. All the considerations which have been: 
Aotailed afford good reason, consequently, for placing Oyropolia 
within « curve described from Maracanda as a contre with a 
radius of 100 miles, and the curve falls short of the present 
course of the Syr by 40 miles, 

‘Asan sats fh the iver on whic Crops wn ate 
usually ran through, it like a torrent, but that when Alexander 
took the place, this channol was dry.” The river might therfore 
have been either an aflluent of the Tanais, which was liable wo 
sudden floods from rains falling in the neighbouring hills, or on 
a bed of the Tanais, from whi no very ‘date 
Provionsly the flow had changed into another channel, Such a 
cave ‘it has been established from a stady of the Ami-darya, 
could result from the waters of the "Tabak havi been em- 
ployed for irrigation purposes; and xine Cy: ‘was the 
Zewitest and most populous city of those region, 
for assuming that cultivation, aided by-itrigation, was exten« 
sively practised in its neighbourhood. , We keow that the 
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waters of Polit in the adjacent valle 
‘utilised at that date in the samo way; and the ability of rising 
Jarge supplies of food was the necessary condition of the 
existence of massps of population, : 

Anrian further relates, that the European Scyths assembled in 
Tange numbers in the neighbourhood of Oyropolis, on ete 
site bank of the river, which ut this point had no great breath, 
and that they throw their javelins cross aud mule insulting 
speech to tio Macedonian’, Tho tomper of Alexander bei 
routed thereby, ho ordered the hides which covered the soldiers 
fonts to.bo prepared, and used them to ferry his troops ove the 
iver, which, though’ narrow enough to throw javelin, eros, 
wae doop enough fo bo unforlable, ‘ 

The presont Syr-darya, wt ite Cad into the plain west of 
Khodjond, has a minininm breadth of 00 yar which would 
‘bo a great deal at Sos for. Beale ta Be apra cir And 
this arrownoss which was porsensod by the ‘Tanais of Artian, 
{in conjunotion with tho fact that Tt-Was not fonlabey acne to 
indiento that {t was an artifical chanuel eatryiny w deepiah body 
of water, ‘The characteristic conditions of tho natural. main 
Clucnel, of the Syrdurya would be procialy. the opposite of 
thowo of t Whorwve the Sr of the pein night bo 
arrow enon, ‘of « javelin being thrown 
would bo it it was 
broad that javelins could not b 
considerations which have beon sp 
clusion. that Cyropolig was ot sittated’ on any. point of tho 
Provent course of the Syrdarya, but. that it was either on or in 
‘lose proximity to, a eourvo which must have passed. alaty the 
Tino L havo suggested us the ancient lino of the river te the 
south-east corer of Lake Aral, A roferenco to the map will 
show that the sioall affuents of the Syrdarya, flowing from the 
ills above ‘Tushkead, would have reached this uncient cours 
in a much more natural manner than by the acute angle whieh 
they make with the direction in which tho river flows to-day, 
‘Abd it moy be wentinned bole leaving this part of the Syr, 
that in the ond of 1874 the excavation of largo canal was 
Fommenced, in viow to, tho fortilition of the sappe, lying 
botwoen Chinwz and Djixzak; this canal ronst. hare ‘apraxic 

line which has been assigned 
may not improbably ine 
in an important manner. 
been described as governing 
he Ami apply in all their extent to that of the 
since this latter river also carries during the spring and 
‘uminer months @ valume of water which is very greatly in 
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excess of the quantity flowing in the autumn and winter of the 
your, During the latter period the river runs ins channel, by 
Which probably a volume four times greater has recently been 
passing : the stream is consequently embarrassed with shoals, 
while its velocity is low and its depth is small, During this 
epoch canals ean be excavated in such positions as would, on 
the advout of the floods of the succeeding year, ensure the pus- 
sage of « large body of water into thom, and the set of the 
stroam having been thus influenced, no long time would ela 
bofore tho catire volume of the river might be compelled, with 
no great difliculty, to take the new direction of flow, It is 
theso artificial means that the flow of the Syr, by the Janke 
darya and by the Kuwan-darya, as well as that by the Karauwal, 
hve. im all: probability been caused ; and the caso also with 
Whiel dam ean gonofally bo constructed across the Syr at low 
Yer, enables tha ow by mowt of such channels to bo wooed 
twill, In thin way, both the Janilaryn and the Kawan-darya 
have boon barred at thoir heads, thougl an attompe to clone the 
flow by Karanzak in the mannot usually resorted to, hws filed. 
od number of irrigation canals 


of utiooone in thin c¢ 
Tam not aware that the lim! b 
whioh exist_on tho lower coursn of the Syr have their heads 
dammed and their beds cleared of deposit, in the manner those 
poration ote annually carved ont in the Khivan Khanate, 
0 differ of treatment probably results from the oes 
‘on tho Towor) Syr boing on a yery much Lown extensive senfo and 
unmothodical ;"nnd is also perhaps duo to tho different ethnic 
charactors of ‘the respective populations, who haye inherited 
different traditions from their ancestors. If the laborious Piers 
in a had been in w the valleys of tho Talus, 






































u, it is probable that thows 
sstreama might flow to dofinito cutlets in the Syrdarya, inatoad 
of boing disporsed and terminating in the sand, ‘The Keudorlik, 
ivr win as ently dleppedred, though it a expr 
smontioned in Russian information of the 16th century, an 
many stroams from the northom slopes of the Karatao range 
hose waters are lost in the steppes, would also under diftoront 
conditions have swelled the volume of the Syrdarya. And, 
peaking roughly, it soems probable. thot in, ancieat tines 
wo drainigo of these regions might haye been double that 
‘fhe -volume of the prosent Syrdarya, "The water oo carried 
Westwards to Lake Aral sooms, according to the theory pro= 
Pounded in this note, to have passod by two rivers;* one of 
hich flowed from the present onrcee of the Ser past Khot~ 
ond, and which, in its pssage directly westwards below that 


* Eatly Amb yoorrmphery specify three rivers, sx toterinig Aral from the enst. 
1 
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place to the south-east corner of Lake Aral, would have received 
‘the waters of the Demus, the Baskatis, and other streams men- 
tioned by classical geogmphers. ‘The second river would bave 
Woon formed by the confluence of the Arys, the Tales, the 
‘Teh, and the Sury-Sn ; aud prolubly had it mouth somewhere 
about the Kuwan-darya, in a Lake Aral, whose height would 
have been higher than that of today. Such an increased water 
npreud as is hete montioned, would aye included in its pork 
‘Motor all the salt lakes, great and small, which ut the present 
time are seattored over the country north of Lake Aral, and 
hich aro fed by the Ines and namurous watercourse frm 
the eastern slopes of the Mougojar Hills, and by the Tourgal, 
‘od many other streams which run down the southern Saf 
south-western slopes of the low watershed at the sources of the: 
‘Tobol, of the Ubagan, and of the Isohim. Such supplies would 
avo moro than mot the ovuporation fiom so. laryoan extent of 
water-spread, ior csposlally. if it be considered that theso 
Aiflerent physical aspects would probably have boon accom, 
panied by a diminished drynown af climate, and an increased 
YYegotation upon theso now bar and desolate ions, 
At the prosent day the Syr Fort Peroftiky has a breadth 
About 300 yards hich 4 diminished to about 100 yun mt 
Hinsk ; and the depth, which is tnally 20 foot inthe 












1 botwoon Chinas anid Poroftiky, lowens to about 8 foot 
Ea maginwm af the mouth of the river in Lake Aral. Hera, 
ho breadth is much diminished, and. nn estuary. ie 
al by marshes, which have beon formed. hy the oulthy 





doponits. of the atroam and by the desiccation and consequent 
rotreat of tho limits of Aral, 

1 had no opportunity of measuring the discharge of tho Spr, 
but I estimate roughly, that iteontributos to Lake Atul n volue 
of about one-half that wuppliod by the Ami-darya, From Fort 
Poroflaky downward {en in adidion, 1 bese, upwards to 
Chinax) the banks of the Syrdarya are low, and the: river fee. 
unty inundaton larg stretches of the neighbouring country. 
‘The greatest quantity of water thus lost by the Syr, occurs fo 
the'marshes formed fier the division of the river: which takes 
placo at about 10 miles below Fort Perofisky. Here the Syr- 

rya forms two branches, the left of which, eceameci 
was formerly the main'stream; the other and right branch, 2 
Karauzak, was accidentally formed, some fifty years ago, from 
the enlargement of an irrigation canal by the food of the river, 
Bofore uniting again with the Jaman-daryn, at about 100 miles 

further westwards, the Karaumk forms extensive marshes; the 
evaporation from whose area, alone, probably alworby a volume 
of 200 cubic yards per second throughout the yer, Ata fow 
tiles below this division of the Syr the Jamanvdarya.gives off 
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the Kuwan-danya from the let bans and this old arm of the 
rivor runs parallel to and somo few miles south of the present 
course, towards Lake Aral, At this day the Ki 
carries little water, and. such as enters 

near its commencement and in a salt lage 
in the country east of Lake Aral. 

At 7 miles below Fort Peroffsky the old Jani-darya course 
Joaves the foft bank of the Sy, and rans south-west to the dey 
Lake Kouktchatengis along a distance of more than 200 miles. 
‘Towards ith commencement. its dimonsions aro not very much 
Jews than those of the present Syrdnrya; but near Kottke 
tohatengis it gives off one or more branches to the right towards 




























Tako Atal. Bast of tho moridian of Koultohatengis a largo dry 
ivor-bod can be traced, running towards Lake Dowkara, along 
the doprossod country situated to tho south of tho Bolitao range 
of hills; and this river-bed also throws oue or moro arms 






towards Lalo Aral, at its south-oast cor 
‘Tho Jani-darya from the Syr to the meridian of Konkteba- 


tongis lux a slope of alout 8} inchos por mile, and eastwards 
from this to Lake Dowkara of about 6 inohor per mile. At the 
prowont day little water, which passew probably by the ovvelow 


of the Syry is found in the uppor course of th jaz but 


no lwe discharge takes it, as ite head wax word 

cece a ye i 
‘antroam of water. F was probably nota parmanont 
tate of things, since Mouravin had soon no wator in tho Janie 
darya in 1740; and it i# generally stated that tho flow of the 
Syr by this bod consod about n contury and three-quarters ago, 
wt whieh time its head was ee situated some distance 
eastwards of Fort Poroffaky. It scoms indeed certain that, in 
tho fourteenth century, the Syr flowed: along this line from 
somewhere near Otrar, at the mouth of the Arys, the route 
from Kunya-Urgenj passod in a north-vast direction from the 
south shore of Lake Aral to that emporium of trade. 

At its uppor end the banks of the aesecare aro wlothed with 
# tolerable quantity of pasturages and scrubby jungle growths: 
and extensive stretches of country, liable to inundation, are 
thickly covered with rushes, Signs of desiccation, however, 
‘beeome rapidly more and more apparent, as the course of thy 
dry river is descended, until, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
‘Kouktchatengis, the large saksaul trees which cover extensive 
trnots of country, are all either dead or in a dying state. From 
about here the country eastwanis begins to the aspect 
of mererteme el low meron se heat 
distinguished, running in a general northerly direoti ween 
these, bare tracts of hard elay occur, ai aps formerly to 
have bgen covered by floods from the Jani-daryo, or are the dry. 
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bed of shallow basn and lagoous whieh appertained to Lake 
‘Aral at a high level of about 00 fect above that of to-day. ‘The 
‘ealocation of the country renchies a maximum near the meridian 
of Lake Koukichatougiy aud the country situated butween ti 
dey lnke and Aral prosents great dificulties to tho student of 
© pila group. Forde the try bei of Lake Ar 
Viinditntat pcecoprenda che grams ischvon by tiseteacals 
hrongh which the Oxns, the Jnaurtos, and ‘the Syr emptied 
thomsolven into their receiving baxin at. various epochs; aud 
from some uéighbonring point, probubly at the south end. of 
Tako Kouktchatengis, the Kizcildarys (il Dingraro, No. 22) 
must have passod across this country which is situated ow ie 
right bank of Kuyan Jorin,* and tho aspects of whieh aro 
ogribed in tho Notes on tho Arns-darya.” he Kizzikdarys 
course could not, howovar, have romaiaed long. in existence, 
sine owing to the small slopo of 24 inches a milo 
ould at the most have poxsesed betweun Kouktehatengis an 
KunyestUignh it would havo. beon toll choked pw 
fond, unless it wus lept open artieialy, ‘hin desiccation ot 
the izalsdarya cour wgoos, {t may ti remarked with, the 
statement in Babor's “Memoirs? that the Sy in big day, tormis 
nated in tho sata ofthe dost; anv the wall-dedind siverebal 
which traverses the country immediately to tho south of the 
Bolitao Hills is suggestive of tho idea Tht thie ts, the lust 
channel, which earriod tho waters of tho Syr wostwands, fom 
the north end of Konktehat ngis, before the river ha prosent 
outlet on tho north-east oust uf Faken Atal 
Pho waters sir wich alin the 120 ails ot 
nuntey sparating the meridian of tho dey Lako Kouktohatongis 
Laks Dowhity, on the lower cotta ofthe kona 
[rownt th extreme agro of delation. Te wtf is ft 
w moat part a bueo apd glazed clay pinia, which is evidently 
the dry bed of a former shullow sea; pver this therw nto goa 
sim tml as of ow tani an acres iran 
Ps largo dey riverbed, poresting woledefined Danke, which 
‘mut have earviod a body of water Heatly iuil to that of the 
holo volume of the Syf. ‘The northert limit of the stoppe te 
‘4 regular nd continnows ling of low hills, which form little goons 
than high bank of idurated clay at the oastorn end, but which, 
towards the west, become more variablo. in. divection and in 
‘appearance, and more elevated until, on tho north of Lake 
Dorekara, they prosont a sanstono elif of some bwo hnundeud fear 
in height on thie southern face, 
From Kalovehckala which i situated just on the xonth of Lake 
Dowhars, w channel, called Karakool, lows from Kavan Jenna 


* That i ifthe Syr water ever pasted into Ushoy. 
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ion and loses itself in the sand, after a 
‘Tho moisture carried by this channel 
feeds a certain limited amount of vegetation along this distance; 
but eustwards from its tormination, to whore the main, Janidarya 
bed is ‘met near Kouktchatengis, there are scarcely: enought 
(fattered prickly shrubs to support even the camels passing by 
this route, or the few gouts of the occasional Kitghiz who 
wander in these regions, 
Notes om Lake Aral—The annexed chart of Lake Aral which 
is a reduction of that compiled from the surveys made by 
Admiral Boutakof in 1848, has traced on it approximately, the 
several contour lines of 4, 8, and 12 fathoms below the suviues, 
By a careful transfer of the outline of the lake and of theas 
contour lines, from the Russian Admiralty Chart, I have ealos, 
Jated the yarious.quantities, which I shall give in this note, and 
Which I procured in the following manner. First cutti ig out 
all the tslands included by the water-spread of Lake Atal, L 
Weighed that. sheet of paper in a delicate balance, and went 
through a similar process for euch water-spread inclugled by the 
Contour Hines drawn ut the several depths. Comparing. these 
Woights with the known areas and weights of two Dende af 
ape out fom the whole waterapread of ho dake one from 
north to south, tho other from east to west, I found the nroa 
of Rake Aral tnoluded on tho ehart of 1848 to bo 24,596 aquare 
tuiles, ‘This quantity is in agreement with Colonel Venitkalt 
(whom M. Eade, Reclus has flowed) and aos ives 1207 
jerman geogray es, oF uae miles, as 
the waterspread of Lake Arals betta from that of Malto- 
Brun, who states, the area at’ 1280 leagues, ot 17,000 aquaso 
English miles. ‘The arens included by the 4 and 8 fathoe 
centour-Lines were found to be 18,304 and 13,297 square miles 
trite the watorspread below 12 fathoms of depth wus mad mp 
pf five portions, having a total area of 5010 sqnare miles; the 
largest Of these five portions being the band Iyiug immediately 
lr the clifis of the Ust-Urt plateau, and having an area ct 
2152 square miles. It is t0 be noted, however, that the mater 
spread of Lake Aral on the chart of 1848 does not include the 
area of the Abougir Gulf, for which 700 square miles must be 
added; and this will make the area of Aral in that yeas to be 


les, 
Lake Aral occupies the deepest part of that depression in the 
parce yh ale det vogue 
toa rupture and subsequent sinking down crust 
globe. ‘ts the recipient of the waters of the Amicdane set 
of the Syr-darya, whose united volumes afford to it an e 
supply of about 2000 yards per second Shroughout the yor 
x D 





























‘Its waters, though | salt to the taste, 
yotablo by the Seen (antelope) and 
yes and erty tl by se wh 
altace seems to ly odie by winds whi 
rive before them the streams delivered to the Lake by the 
months of the Amit and of the Syr. 

Mle deepest part of Lake Aral is found in the western band 
ying immediately ander tho lif of Ust-Ust, and in this the 
WiE Meu depth is 229 fect, while tho minimum is 84 fect 
From the western to the eastern shore the depth diminishes, 
ut uot very regularly, until the watersprend is Tost in sallow 

‘and Tush-covered lagoons, from which the waters retire 
during the prevalence of east winds. 

‘Whe perpendicular clifis bounding the western coast of Lake 
Aral ‘on their surumits the Ust-Urt plateau; their line 
ontinnes with diminished height to the north, and termi- 
fates in that direction; but they reappear in. lat. 47° 15, at 
bout 20 miles to the sonth of the Mougojar Hilly in asteep 

sy which continues wth neeasing height in a south 
wwesterly direction to the Caspian Sea. This escarpment, whic 
is locally called the Tohink, is also the continuation of the 
cliffs in ‘a sot direction from the south-west corner 
of Lake Ai and southern 
boundaries of’ the Ust-Urt p of the ‘To 
is not a regular one, but juts out into bold promantories over 
the Jomer groan’, and is broken by deep ravines which enter 
the, contra aus of tho platean, ant probaly communicate 
with ammerous deep bow-shaped depressions occurring: 
its surface. Upon the Ust-Urt, between lats 45° and 45°, 
‘the map shows 4 chain of sali-lakes ranning across it, besides 
soveral extensive tmets of sand; and at about lat. 43° 207 
cleft or depression on the edge of the ‘Tchink cooms to 
haye admitted an overflow from Lake Aral at a higher level, 
into a large low-lying tet of grounds hich is now osete 
pied by the qalt-tnict and sands of Barsakilinas, undor lot, 44°, 
On the south, the Tehink is continued into tho high ground 
which eneiteles the eastern shore of the Kamboogas’ Gulf of 
the Caspian, and which joins on to the mountains lying to the 
north of Krastiovodak avd the great Balkan. On the west, Ust- 
Urt is bounded by the Karasw inlet of the Caspian, the low 
peninsula of Buztchi, and by that of Mangishlnky with its 
Parallel ridges of Aktao. mmedistely to the south of this, 
Jignin, lies a depressed crescent-shaped tract, having its cone 
favity to the west, and bounded on that side by a small plateau 
Similar to Ust-Urt;. while to tho west and souih of this smallor 
pateau are the Caspiap and Karaboogas Gulf respectively, ‘The 
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lols of the lonclying sandy portions near the Caspian must 
have been covered at a former historical epoch by the waters of 
that sea when it had a higher level than that of to-day. 

‘Tho country round the northern edge of the Ust-Urt plateau 
is covered with salt-tracts, quagmires, and stretches of sand, 
which continue to characterise the region lying immediately to 
the north of Lake Aral. Colonel Veniukoif states, that a con 
parison of Gladychef's map of Aral, made more than 100 years 
ago, with that of Admiral Boutakoff; shows that the country 
pwr the Tehebase Gulf must have beou under water in the 
last century. The Inger and ‘Tourgai rivers and the various 
raider depressed region, are lost in 
salt-lakes and quagmires, of which a considerable number are 
doxte slong the surface of the steppe in northerly direction 
into the drainage valleys of the Ubagan and of the ‘Tobal, 
which flow into the Obi. ‘The south-east shores of the Lake 
Joaamble those on the east and tho country ow the south has 
been sufficiently deseribed in the Notes on the Ami-darya, 

Mho sand-dunes and tracts of hard clay occurring on the 
low shores of Lake Aral point to the conclusion, that exten- 
sive arens of country which aro now dry land were formerly 
sovered hy the watorepread of tho Lake. thas bee 
remarked. mou Syrdarya has become, in 

ars, fordable; and that the ‘of water between 

tho lind of Tolwak Alte oud the Pet disse anes 
Aral hat cinch Ti ans eee fot eae 
minaret, which grey-beards ‘inghiz state was former 
situated on the edge of the eastern shore, is now at some hours 
walk distant from it; and finally, since 1848, when it was & 
marshy swamp, Gulf Abougir, at the south-west comer of the 
lake, has been entirely dried up, and its bed is now under 
cultivation, ‘There is no doubt that the cause of this con 
tinuous shrinking in the area of Lake Aral is, that the eva 
tion from its surface is in excess of the supply received by. it 
from the Ami and from the Syr; and an attempt will now be 
made to approximate to the ‘rate of evaporation which takes 
place in the basin of Aral, from such measurements as are 
available for the 

Since in 1848 the area of the water-spread of Aral was 25,256 
‘square miles, and the area of its water-spread at a depth of 24 
foot is 18,304 square miles, it follows that the water-sproad 
diminishes by about $68 square miles for the Jos of euch yard 
of depth down to 24 feet. The ouly rough observation of the 
Sotoal decronso of depth in Lake Aval tint 1 ean fad, 
made by Boutakofl, who noted that at the entran 
Abougir Gulf the depth of water, Il deerensed 











to what this receipt might have been ; for the 
ISU Gee Uoosion Can on the lower Com of the Arnd ia 
S567 bax eben ‘to that date, eaused all that water to be 
Pound ite Lake Aral which formerly flowed to irrigate the 
of Atta Murad Khan, and to aliment the Lake Sarakamish 
the Uzboy course of the old Oxus. This quantity of water 
only be roughly estimated from the dimensions which 
Louidon is stated to have possessed, and from the flooding of the 
lower courses of the Amtidarya which has taken place since 
1857, and from these T am inclined to think that Loudon must 
have earried not less than 1500 cubic yards per second durin, 
‘high flood of the Ams, or say 450 cubie yards per secon 
during the whole year, ‘From the 2000 eubie Yard per second, 
therolore, which 1 have stated as being reccived by Aral af 
the present day, this quantity must be deducted, leaving 1560 
i ‘cand for the receipt of the lake between. 
1848 and 1858. The water-spread of Lake Aral would also be 
influenced by the rainfall it received, by the quantity of 
earthy matters carried into its besin by the waters of the ali- 
menting rivers. Since the earthy matter would be but <alpsth, 
roughly, of the water received by the Lake, into which but little 
is carried during high floods, since the arses act 0 etling 
grounds; this canse of variation of level may safely be neglec! 
ina calculation having for its object the rate of annual evapo- 
ration. No data exist from which the annual receipt of the 
Inke from rainfall can be stated with certainty, but we may, 
howover, with M. Elisée Reclus, assume it to be'33 centimétres, 
or 0-25 yards per annum, which is a mean of the amount of 
Togistered rainfall at the two nearest stations, Ashtrakhan aud 
Uralsk, ‘The rate of evaporation yearly from the surface of 
Lake Aral will then follow from tho following equation :— 
‘Volume evaporated=volume received, plus volume actually 
Jost, plas rainfall received. And for the period 1548 and 1858 
‘the rate of evaporation will be found to amount to 0006 yards 
per annum, say one aonum, allowing something for 
earthy deposit in the Tn bran . 
Tt is a curious coincidence, that, taking the barometric obser 
ations of the height of Lake Aral made in 1826 by Anjou 
and Duhamel, and by Strave in 1858, the rate of evaporation 
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obtained for the basin is almost precisely the same as that ford 
from Boutakoff's soundings, In 1826 the lavel was found to 
be 86-2 feet above mean sea-level, and in 1858, 24-9 feet; 
giring a fall of 11% feet, or a, in the thirty-two years, 

Yue area of Aral in 1826 wonld therofore havo een 6,405, 
square miles; and by using the sumo equation as before, the 
rate of evaporation will be found to be 0-05 yards per annum, 
We may honce assume, that the mate of evaporation of one 
yard per annum which has been found, approximates suliciently 
tothe tro rate, Ao allow of some sseaations Being banded 
regarding, tho physical aspects Lake Atal may have pro- 
sented under diferent conditions of supply fram the rivers 
feeding it. 

aking ist the cas that Lako Aral rosived no supply what- 
ever—a circumstance which may have oceusrod if both the Am 
‘and the Syr flowed to an outlet in the Caspian Sea—wo shall 
find that down 1072 fectin depth below tho present lovel, rentys 
four yoars ouly would be required to dry up Lako Aral into the 
five separato portions which have almady been mentioned, and 
of which the largest and deepest has an area of 21 
tiles, and contains 62,380,000,000 cubie y: 
the uon-receipt of water continued, less thin fifty years would 
laps forthe entre desiccation of this deepost zoniaiing part, 

voty much les times of course, for that of the othe four 
shallower portious; and Lake Aral ‘would consequently disap- 
‘Bear in ess than throo-quacters of a century from the present 
te, if the waters of the Ami and of the Syr were otherwise 
disposed of than at present, 
the level of 1848 Lake Aral contained 1,293,484,000,000 
eubic yards of water—a quantity which is equal to a supply of 
2000 cubic yan per aecnd (tho present contetbution of the 
‘Aumii and of' the Syr), taking place during 194 years; but sinca 
evaporation would be going on from the moment it is supposed 
such a supply to the dry basin of the Lake recommeneesy it is 
aanifest that to bring the water-spread again to its prosent aren 
Wonld require more time than that number of years, 

‘The time required for this operation ean be found from the 
following equation :— 

Content of lake equals supply during the time from Syr and 
Ami, plus supply from rainfall, minus evaporation during the 
time; und with the supply of 2000 cubie yards por ‘and 
4 rail of 2 yards yer annum, and an evaporation of one 
‘yard, it will be found 402 yours only would aired to 
estrw Tal Aral to the sine it had in 1818, Te than 
cent ‘a quarter only consequently red 
io dayap the Lake catirely and bring, # agnin to the level it 
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possessed in 1848, if it subsequently received, again, supply, 


to today. 
‘At the ‘time about one-half of the of 
eed 
‘the ifnot proportion, 

arya i diverted Jor the cultivation of the Khanate of Kokaad. 
‘Prom these two rivers alone, therefore, Lake Aral might, at 
‘some epoch, have received double the supply which 
it to-day; to say nothing roganng the probability, that 
‘up Rivers Tohny, Sury-Su, Talay Ingece, ingai, &e., which ne 
endiin the sand, and ‘that many other rivers, such as the Kin- 
‘Demns, Boskatis, Jastus, é&c., which have dissppeared 
ther, in the regions round Lake Aral, formerly contri- 
‘buted their waters to oliment its water-spread. Under such 
circumstances tho lacustrine basin of Aral. would have con- 
‘tinually filled up, until either. the surface assumed such dimen- 
sions thut the evaporation from it equalled the supply, aud so 
arrested its further increase; or until it reached some point, 
over which the waters could escape and flow away over the 
adjacent country’on a lower level. 

fow, since the Caspian level of 1875 was ascertained to bo 
243 foot below that of Aral, the description which has been given 
of the contry shows, that the waters of Lake Aral could have 
escaped at some particular point, and so have limited the water~ 
could not have 











spread toa determinate area, beyond whi 
increased. 





‘that when Aral attained to a level of about 51 feet higher than 
that of to-day, its waters would have flowed over a spur (which 
runs out from Ust-Urt in asouth-custerly direction) and into the 
Ushoy Channel, by which the Kunyadaryalikarm of the Oxns 
formerly flowed down to tho Caspian Ses. A reference also to 
‘the Notes on the Amti-darya, where a description is given of the 
watermarks sven upon the sides of the Kasukanates Hills, wil 
afford confirmation, if any is needed, of this additional depth 
which Lake Aral certainly possessed at a former and recent epoch. 
With this additional depth of 17 yards the water-spread of the 
Lake would have had an area of 39,253 square miles at a height 
of abont 208 feet above mean sea-level, and the ‘evaporation, 
taking place from this surface, would have absorbed a supply of 
about 3850 cubic yards persecond. Assuming the Lake to have 
‘teceived the same minfall us that which has been suj in 
- the previous cases discussed, the united yolumes contrilruted by 
the Amd and by the Syr, for the permanence of such a hi 
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Tevel Aral, would require to be about 3000 cubic. yards 
second, or half as much agsin as the quantity those rivers bring 
down into the Lake at the present time. 3 

Besides the point where the overflow of Lake Aral could ta 
place at the south-west comer, and in all probability did take 
place up to a very recent period, since Russian information 
of the sixteenth century states that from the Blue Sea (Aral) 
the River Arzass flowed to the Sea Khvalim (Caspian) ;* a depros- 
sion in the edge of the Tehink, in lat, 48°20, has’ been indi- 
tated, by which the waters of the Lake flowed to flood the sal 
truct’and sands of Barsakilmas. ‘The height of this cleft is 
Mated upon the Anstrian Stafimsp of Contral Asia to be 
244 fect, though future observation may make it lower. From 
Barsakilias, again, they would very probably have flowed to 
fill other depressions, situated at lower levels, on their progress 
westwards to the depressed basin of the Caspian, and the 
Ties of Unt-Ust weald have been s0 covered by & series of 
lagoons and connecting channels, and have presented the 
appearance of a sea fall of islands. 

‘As far as present information shows, there would not appear 
to exist any other depressed points in the high eliffs forming the 
western limit of Lake Aral by which a similar overflow 
have taken place; but it is not improbable that uch may yet 
be found Humboldt imagined that these cliffs above tat. 42° 
woul! have prevented any communication between the waters 
of the Aral and of the Caspian; sineo he supposed the line of 
their decivty to joia on tothe Mouzojer chain of hile on the 
notth, More aceiirato observation shows, however, that this is 
fan error, and that the line of the chink which forms the 
horthern limit of the Ust-Urt platean commences under lat. 474%, 
fabout 20 miles south of the Mongojars. ‘The ‘Catalogue of 
‘Prigonomettical and Astronomical Points in the Russian Einpire, 
compiled by the Goodesical Department of the Military 
States the ground about the head of the Tchagan stream, ia 
Int 47°77 2 aad Jong 58° 17 41° [Green to 257 above, 
mean sea-level. ‘The difference betweon this and the height of 
210 feet, at which Lake Aral overilowed at its south-west corner, 
is sufficiently small to suggest a probability that more aceurate 
Tevelling will correct the barometrical eight given for the 
agama orer hich an. ororiow fev za north-wost commer of 

ral wot require to have th to cams ‘physical 
Sapeate whioh ghamcterse the eoustry szetobing from there to 
the Caspian Sea. It is alsa to be noted, that the Ust-Urt spa, 
fat the south-west corner of Lake Aral, would have in all probe~ 
<* Sinoe writing this, Tam joclined to think that by Armaaa ‘was maut tho 
‘antl of the Sy Tens bea Ota along the Jundary al Uabey tobe Campin, 
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its surface somewhat worn aveay by the action of aver 
Bogie wien atta neath fret Ht by tho northerly gales 
which distinguish Lake Aral; and this circumstance would 
account for some feet of the existing differonce between 257 
anid 210 fect, which requires reconciliation,* If this should 
eventually be effected, Lake Aral would have overflowed both 
‘at the north-west and the south-west comers, as welll as by the 
eptession described as existing in tho Tchink; and the 
[presented by the country subjected to this inundation would. be 
‘similar to tat possessed at the present day by the central regions 
of the lower Ami, which have already lhoon described in detail 
in the Notes on that river. Escaping irom the higher busin, with 
Bomementum, ores thesmooth compact clay country, the waters 
‘would havo spread laterally, and. have alimented thoso, mahi- 
eavered marshes which were spoken of by the Chinese when 
they advanced to the Caspian as conquerors under Pantehao, at 
«the end of the first century of our era, and in which the nomad 
Kirghiz at the present day find shelter during the winter, though 
the ground'they cover is almost entirely dried up, Heroand there, 
‘at intervals, the waters would have formerly filled up depressions 
and swept sand into them, which at the present day remains on 
the tracts characterising these regions. It seems not impossible, 
besides, that they might evi per and flooded portions of 

op Tay 





the Ust-Urt plateau by the rines which break the line 






sscarpment, and have so entered into the central 
mass intervening between the Aral and the Caspian Seas. 

A remarkable confirmation of the state of things which has 
boon supposed to have existed, is afforded by the circumstance 
that not until the commencement of the fourteenth century 
does any European map of these regions hint at the separation 
of the of the Caspian and of the Aral. On the other 
hand, the Arabs who conquered Khwaresin were accnainted 
with the fet that Lake Am hed « distinct basin, and this 
knowledge, however much in contradiction. it may’ appear to 
bo with the igniorance which existed among Europeans on the 
subject, is, on consideration, entirely susceptible of reasonable 
‘explanation ; for these must have been prevented by the actual 
physical aspects from examining into. the swamp-laden inter 
‘ening tract, and from so becoming wequainted with the isolation 
of the upper reservoir, which was evident to those living along 
its shores. Still moro i ju 
formed by an intermit ntlow, which depended upon the 
quantity ‘of water used for irrigation and upon the ‘atyis 
Volumes of the alimenting rivers duting flocds, it is evilent 

* The required point 1 have i 7 Chaka, F 
BSH S57 we height eo ee ae 
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that the Arabs toust have bad precisely the sort of information 

rdinz the water-spread of Lake Aral, which was unattainable 

By the Europeans of he Carian and the mystery with which 

fis ignorance hus hitherto invested the state of this Sea since 
the earliest times is in this manner explained. 

Tt hus been stated that one European map hints at the 
isolation of Lake Aral, and it is remarkable that tho confused 
information which has hitherto been attributed to this, affords 
in itself some confirmation of those a ices which the Aralo- 

* Caspian region wool rotent when ou nigcted to the intermittent 
overflow which has been described. ‘The Inte Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his address to the Royal Geographical Society 
for 1867, in quoting from some notes drawn tip by Colonel 
Yale upon’ the modigval maps of these localities, stated that 
the map of the Venetian Marino Sanudo (which was submitted 
in the year 1825 to the Pope and to the King of France, with a 
‘project for the ‘destraction of the Muhammedan power) bears 
Tiong testimony to the existence of Lake Aml Tt clearly 
Shows Mare Freanum, Caspis, or de Sara, in the proper position 
of the Caspian, which is counceted by a river with another sea 
further oto ast oo full f ln This ea Qolonel Yule 
thought to be, in’a startling degree, suzgestive of i 
further to:the east of it, towards Sara, appears a third and smaller 
‘sea, sithont a name, into which Gyou (i.e. Jihoon or Oss) 
flows ‘ho map is engraved. in Bongancns, “Cesta ‘Dei per 
Francos’ vol. it, and there is a quasi facsimile of it in the 
‘second volume of Vineent ; butin this the third sea is scarcely to 
be recognised. Such a map as this would not very untruth fully 
represent the Aralo-Caspinn country, at a dato not long after the 
cessation of an overflow of the r suggested. 
‘The sea full of islands would be the surface of Ust-Urt, studded 
‘over with lagoons and lakes in a half dried-up state; while the 
amore pronounced lif of tho platean would distinety Solute 
the third sea into which the Jihoon flowed, and which would 


















‘tions on its probable past aspects; 

fourth side, there is still an obscurity, which can only be clean 

up by futare accurate levelling. In this direction there exists 
ige which divides the drainage: southwards 
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the Lake, along the water-¢ourse lines which have been 
Geeeceen ‘have formed a junction with the Frozen Ocean. 
Tn‘ Asie Centrale’ Humboldtexpresses himself very: Aecidely 
~ regarding the low elevation possessed by this dividing ridge, a 
ofthe it crosses as the great depression by which 
‘waters of Lake Aral formerly communicated with the Frozen 
Ocean, He states the height of Oorsk to be 52 toises, and that 
of the town of Tobolsk to be 18 toisos; but as the correct figure 
for the bauk of the Ural River at Oorsk is really 590 feet, that 
for is probably some few fet Tess than 200, and. the 
height of the dividing ridge ut the sources of the Ubagan might 
thus be about 210 feet, allowing a small slope for the wator- 
“course-line down to the lust town named, ‘This rough pores 
mation to the height of the ridge agrees pretty well with that 
At which Aral is shown to have overflowed both at the northi- 
‘west and south-west corners, and affonls some presumption that 
the ground about here hes undergone no change in historie 
On theother hand, the height of the church at Oorsk is 
90 feta he contr eat ofthat Paes th deserted in 
{The Kirghis Steppe of Oreuburg,’ by Liewtonant-Colonel of the 
Stal, 1. Moyer:—" From Oorsk.thero stretches, in au easterly 
direction, a flat elevation, with very gentle declivities, noticeable 
on the map only from the dine of th ums, but in nature 
sveming quite flat, ‘This elevation, thes e height of which 
is about 1100 English feet, es along its slopes, and. 
serves asa watershed for the rivers running north, and aguth, 
but in no way deserves the namo of mountains ; on the contrary, 
it belongs to one of the level places of the stoppes, and therefore 
has no special name,” 
On this I would remark, that if the ground east of Oorsk 
continued in that direction, with the very emall decrease of 
Leight which the above passage indicates, the southern slope of 
the dividing ridge towards the low ground north of Lake Aral 
would be a very steep one ; which is not actually the cate. But 
besides this, the height of 1100 feet, assigned by Colonel Meyer 
to this ground, is probably somewhat exaggerated. He descr 
the country as if it was either level or foll away gently ftom 
Oorsk eastwards, though it actually rises alone n distance of 
20 miles in this direction bya gentle slopes and if wo give this 
8 foot per mile the height of the grouul at the pometeohece 
‘actually commences to fall to the east again (i.e, in late ay, 
ong. 584°) would be 900 feet at the most. "From here the 
country continually falls to the east, along a distance of 180 
niles, to the sourves of the Tomrgai flowing south, and of the 
Ubagan flowing north ; and if Lake Aral ever did flow over the 
Tidge, the point where the waters passed should be 210 feet, about, 
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above mean sea-level. ‘Tho full, therefore, along the 180 miles 
would be 200 — 210 = 690 feet, or less than 4 feet per mil 

‘which is gentle enough to be in agreement with the general 
idea of the flatness of the country:as described by Colonel Meyer : 
‘but even if the maximum height was 1100, instead of 900 feet, 
Ae slop to the eu along the 130 miles wonld not bo 5 feet 
yer mile, and there is nothing, therefore, prima facie, against 
the probability of the overflow having taken place, as far us the 
‘actual ‘physical features of ground havo been described. 

‘That this overflow of Lake Aral actually di. take place over 
the dividing ridge on the north in yery recent times, there is 
a mass of indirect evidence to show. Baron de Herberstein, who 
‘was sent twice during the sixteenth century from the Court of 
Vienna on diplomatic missiovs into Russia, wrote an account of 
the country, entitled *Rernm Moseovitar. Commentarii, Russioe 
hruviss. Descriptio. 1549. In fo.’ "The imap attached to this, 
A. Vivien St. Martin describes as the first attempt at a graphic 
representation of the Muscovite Empire in its modern aspect, 
aud shows the River Obi running from the Lake of Kitay into 
the Frozen Ocean. In Bergeron's: work, * Voyages faite princi- 
palement on Asic dons le 12", 13% 14%, a 

150, 1785," there is a curious letter, whi 
written by Jean Balasch, of Araberg, to Gerard Mervstor 











in Oleves, under date 1581. ‘The writer, knowing that the ~ 


srcepher mes Sntoetted in the route to Cathay, sends his 
fetter by the hand of a Flemish traveller, a soldier by profes 
sion, who, having been some years a prisoner in Russia, had 
been sent to Antwerp to engage artisans for the purpose of 
constructing vessels for the navigation of the Dwina. ‘This 
Plomish soli is stated to have related, that when in northern 
Rassia he travelled to the River Obi, partly by land and by 
the country of the Samoiedes and Sibersns, and partly by: the 
River Potchora, ‘Tht he quipped, ship fll of merehandins 
‘whose draft was small, and took with him everything necessary 
for the voyage, besides several men of the country who could 
speak the language, and who knew the River Obi, where they 
Went every year. ‘That he started by the way of Uxoria, 
Petchora, Ge in surveying and examining the route. . «+ 
‘That when he arrived at the Obi, which was said by the 
Sampiades to have seventy mouths. . . he determined to 
examine three or four only of them, so as not to lose time 
‘Phat from there one can ascend the Obi. . «to 
a ‘oh he himselt had reached by land from the country 

Siberia, and which was only twelve days’ journey from tho 
mouth of the river... - + - + ani is called Jake 
Olgush, from the name of a’ secoud river which joins the Obi, 
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‘That whon one has arrived there the greatest dificultios aro 
‘past, for the people of the country say, that after three days of 
ich is a sufficiently raro thing for them to per- 

form, since several who had only proceeded one day’s distance 
‘there perished with their leather boats in a tempest), one finds 
on the watersproad of this great River Obi many vessels laden 

with precious merchandise, and manned by black people, co 
m @ great river called Ardok, which enters the Lake ol 
Jenkinson, travelling thro Khiva in 1559, states in his 
narrative, whicl: Sit teen Se a “the ut river 
Oxus fulleth into another great river called Ar which 
runneth toward the north, and consumeth himself in the 
ground, passing underground above 500 miles, and there 
fisuoth out azain and fulleth into the Lake of Kitay.” ‘The 
‘Swedish ambassador Olearius also states, and gives a miap which 
shows, the Obi to flow from the Kitay Lake, in 1636. The 
which have been given from Bergeron and Jeukinson, 
fs well as the maps from Herberstoin ais! from Oleaniuss all 
to show that in the sixteenth century Lake Aral overflowed 
Wettranrvems rage on the Goth oa ae ee 
from the drainage ‘ey “into the Obi. In the fifteenth 
century the Cardinal d'Ailly (Petras Alliacus) thought there 
were! two Caspian Si solated and surrounded by land 
on all sides, and the other communicating with the Northern 
Ocean, w belief which is strongly presumptive of the preseut 
Caspian and ok the sree of ce Aral to the north," 
Passing over tho Arabian geographers, in. whose writings it 
certainly might be expected. hat some mention of the overflow 
would haye it had been in operation at their 
day (a circamstance which, however, should not be taken for 
granted, since it was an intermittent overflow dopendent upon 
the supply of the rivers feeding Aral), wo find thut every 
geographer and writer up to the fifth century 1.0, with the 
exception of Ptolemy, Diodurus the Sicilian, Aristotle, and 
Herodotus, affirms the junction of Aral with the Frozen Ocean. 
Notwithstanding Ptolemy's reat authority in such matters, 
wo find Quintus Curtius and Agathemerus, who camo imme. 
diately alter him, contradicting his assertion regarding the 
isolation of the Caspian. Nor were the Greeks sutistied with 
the information given by Herodotus, since Alexander fitted 
out an expedition, whose researches on the oi expressly 
contradicted that state of isolation, which the Father of History 
assigned to it, in such terms as suggest tho iden of still mor 





























be that tho basin of Chelkartengie might ovetiow to tho 
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ancient discussion of the same question having. taken place, 
Tegarding perhaps the expedition of the Arzonauts. 

‘Among the deseriptions of the Aralo-Caspian Sea which have 
een handed down to us, those of Strabo, Fomponius Melo, and 
Pliny are especially remarkable, both from the similarity of the 
aspects described and. the light which the information afforded 
by one writer sheds upon what is obscure in another. The 
‘nearness of the date nt which these three ‘suthors wrote offers 
f strong prestmption against plagiariswy, and is good evidence 
that in their day Lake Aral overflowed to the south, to the west, 
and to the north; though they supposed. that the ocean made 
fan irruption into the land in « southerly direction, “Nar are the 
contrary assertions tuade by the four exceptional classical autho- 
fitios, nor is even the ailence of the Arab geographers, regarding 
this overflow of Aral, any evidence against the occurrence of the 
fuct for which there is such strong evidence at other epochs. 
‘The figures which I havo submitted in provious parts of this 
paper (making allowances for all posible incorrectness which 
Fady recut from deficient knowledge) afford very strong, grounds 
for userting that the level of Lake Aral might have fluctuated in 
a degree enormously greater, during short spaces of time, than 
that which has hitherto been generally supposed, and much 
oon atcenrity: which ha attached ‘to the aspect of the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea in past historical times, is cleared up by the very 
simple explanation submitted for consideration in these Notes: 
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‘Tho three or four hundna filions of eabic yarda which Abougir probably 
‘contained io 1848, are not included im the above figures. 
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XVI—Journey from the Pangani, vid Unambara, to Mombasa, 
‘By the Rey, Cranuus New.* 


[Bad Ayeit 120, 1975) 


return to East; Africa T have accomplished a 
ear IG Trt through Usambara onwu, 
er of the Wasogeju and Wadigo, to Mombuse, and t hove 
® fow notes thereon which I think it may bo worth while to 
unicate, 


Vugu has boon visited before by Keapf, Erhandt, and, more 
Tatoly, by Allington ; and Burton and Spoke mado their way Tn 
eompany to tho outskirts of the Usambara country. Most ot 
thew gentlomon haying writton someth ig upon the wabjot 
tay not have anything very now to say; but L think it may, 
novertholoa, bo worth while to remind yon, partictlarly at thee 
timo, that thero is such « country in oxistonde, If Bact Aftion 
is to become a free country, every feot of land, expcclally near 
the coast, will noquito a valuo hitherto unknown, bnt Usirabare 
Powsowoa wany oharictoriatios which will malo it particularly 
important, 

reachod Zanxibar 





















tho 2nd of Sune, 1874, Tn anothor 






fortnight T had organised « small party and was en route fir 
the mouth of the Pangani, or Ruva, as the rivor is called on, the 
mainland, T may ay, in pa y men worn 
some notables, such as’ Mabruki and inost of thom 


served on tho expodition which brought’ to. the cont the 
roinains of the lato De. Livingstone. My. cook, ‘Fania 
anno, it is ad by tho men hore, took a leading pare 
Preservation of tho great traveller's beady, 

Arrived at the Pangani, my plan was to aacond tho river as 
far a8 Chogwe or Tongwo, to climb the mountains on thee 
southern ot south-western sie, to visit Vugn, and then to tuke 
A jarthcasterly course townnls Mombasa To this plan Sayed 
Salele, Governor of Pang, most resolatuly objected, mngeosting 
tht it would be ealor and better for mo to go by way of Tange 
and Bondei. He knew—and, fortunately far mo, 1 know--tlot 
the acooptance of his ndvicw would most ffactually prevent my 
reaching Vaga, Tho sitnation was this:—Vnga ts'uow ia the, 
fosesion of Kimweri, who hus been placed thre as Kin by 
his fathor, Samboja. ‘This was dane, however, to the exelinicn 
of Sikuluara, the Inte chiof's son, who was placed in the heniy 
of his uncle oF half-uncle, Kanyagert with a view to his being 
rade king. Kanyazera was attacked’ by Satnboja, and 
to Bonidet (or the Valley) in. the East, where he is now post 


* Vide map, Joursal of tho Royal Geographical Society val xxvii p 180, 
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He has secured. the alliance of the Sultan of Zanzibar, whose 
Askari on the coast are acting in coucert with Kanyagera to 
restore Sikuluarn’s son to Vuga. Tho chief of the Sultan's 

ents is one of his own slaves, called Muariko—Coptain 
Mnariko—who has rather a strong body of men under his 
command at Jomri, on the Pangani, in the district of Tongwe, 
But Muariko was under the immediate anthority of the Governor 
of Pangani, ‘Tho former is « toll, fine-looking man, but ver 
black, and he has a droadfully cut-throat expression in his dar 
‘visge—at least, I thought #6, and it is likely I amt right, con- 
sidering the work in which he has for many years been engaged. 
Ho i helping Kanyager's project by largo amount of cunning, 
ruscality, robbery, slave-selling, and murder—the heads of as 
many aa'a georo of Samboja's " brothers having already fallon 
off before tho Koon edge of his knife, Ho ix bont upon oxtor= 
minating tho raco, Potty fighting is constantly taking place 
between tho allies nnd their foos, tho worst featiro of which f 
that a great many captures aro often mado on both sides aud. 
neh enriches itaeff by the sale into slavery of ite victims, 

Suich boing the stato of things, I could easily understand why 
Sayod Suloho should object to my going to Vuga, and why he 
should wit to placo ino in Kanyagra’s hand, Ho knew tt 














| not like mo to innke friends with Bambojas at 
{he sae Phen ol be able to tell the Balter that 
prevented my ing to 

Thal oy om acheter ag pint. Wo mado 
Chogwo by boat; and thoneo proceoded to Tongwo on foot. 

‘Tho Pangani is a largo body of wator. The banks are low, 
but, judging from tho abundant vegotation, very fertile, Tho 
‘Arabs and Wasuabili aro cultivating them on both sides, and, of 
course, by slayo-Iabonr, Upon thoso productive districts 1 fer 
tho Atabs, finding they cannot get slaves at Zanzibar, Pemba, 
‘Ke, will como an establish thennselves, Horo thers fa nothing: 
to provent them getting any number of slaves ; so that the effect 
of the Into treaty with the Saltan of Zanzibar will bo just to 
romove slavery from one place to anothor, from the islande 
to the mainland, Lcannot help thinking that if slavery iteolf 
bo not rooted out, the nbove result, with very dimstrows conse 
tuancen, will tke plac very largely. 

Phe Pangani cannot be uscenied above ‘Tongwe on account 
of fall, which are reported ns being very fine, and the roar of 
whose waters at the distance of a couple of miles, Iam tostity 
sounds like low thunder upon the ear, 

Two marches from Tonge brought 1s to the south-netern 
foot of the Usambara Hills; the Ruvu, as T must now call the 
river, being very near on the left. Beyond this the river splits 
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ap into many parts, forming i kind of irregular chain-work, a 
Buenber of cull ands beng the result. “Upon theao fants 
the Wasegua have built their villages, thus securing themselves 
‘against the attacks of tho Masai, who, bold ns they are, hesitate 
to their prey across deep water; and numerous as the 
ivlsions in the river are about here, they, novertheles, form 
deep monts, or rush by in broad, strong, and really dangerous 
tormonts, sotuotimes surrounding tho villages two and three-fold. 

‘The Ws ‘are a numerous, interesting, and wellstodo 
following both pastoral and agricultural pursuits, ‘Tho 
ivilization of tho eoast has had much more influence upon 

them than upon tho Waniks for instanco, and their orginal 
garb anil arms have been thrown aside for the dress and musket 

Of the Wasvabili, ‘The prosenee, too, of an abundant supply of 
‘water rooms to have suggested to them the propriety of washing 
themselves and clothes, o that, for East Africa, they aro a clean 

le. But vo must’ not be ‘hard upon the teas clean, for it 
juontly happens that in mich caste thor is a scarcity. of 
il the poople therefore uso ofl ax x substitute, 

Vasoxua occupy tho district lying botwoon the coast 
ple and the Ruyu on tho one hand, and tho Waxagara and 
Wo othe 



































es) from ‘Tongwo we 
). Hore we hi d, 
oja and Kimwori, a 





to 





wire to viet thom, 

On tho third day aftor we heard from Samboja, to the effoot 
that he would meet ux at Mombo, a village about midway be- 
fern Vig and bis own rience, for mann (paaver 

Conopying with this arangemént, we proceeded to Sombo, 
find found Samboja soated outside a poorly-stockaded village, 
Tenoath w large tamarinltree, and surrounded by about 300 ot 
the wildest-looking fellows I ever saw ; every man armed with a 
flint musket, and snost with a sword of some sort. 

T was surprised to find Samboja in appearance and dress an 
Arab: with white kanzu, black surtout braided over the shouldera 
with ‘awl, colocrd girdle and turban, sword and. dagger 
mounted in silver, an oblong case ofsilver like w lange snuftbex, 
and stuffed with charms, at his broast, be presented a great con- 
trast to his poorly-clud brigand-ike’ followers. T to 
have met a tall, fine, black, shaggy, fierce, lion-like sort of 
mau; yot here was a’ short, stooping, yellow, haggard, tame~ 
ooking fellow, not at all imposing oF impressive at frst sight, 
But 1 soon found that, with a high, nervous temperament, he 
was sharp, short, active, energetic, and resolute, I told him my 
errand, whereupon he said in substance :-—" Very well. But 
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you can't go to Vuga; you can't see Kimweri, my son; you may 
follow me'to Masinde. Give me any present you have, for tho 
King, and T will then see you safo ont of the eountry.” ‘This 
rwassaid with acool docision which Tconld not mistake. I saw ho 
‘yas afraid that, having come to him through one portion of his 
foes, L might have somo secret understanding with them, 1 
yielded to him for the time, and went to Misind, situate upon 
the north-west slopes of the mountains. ‘The end of this wax 
that T was enabled to disabuse Samboja of all suspicion, and ho 
coonsonted to do my utmost wish. 
‘Tho way to Vaga from Masini was in a backward conrss 8.8 
and tho march between tho two places tarned out to be a very 
vy botween the places wo fucod tho 
tho ascont. Te wa oxtromely sti? 
ith thoit Tonds it waa cruol worl. 
Ps Up, Up up, for threo hours, wo at length. 
appronched Vuga s ew of being led into the town, 
wore takon round to a small kraal on tho other sido of it, and 
told that that was to bo our place of abod 
Vuga is tilt upon tho very top of nr 
4700 foot, by anoroid barometer, abovn th 
TLeomprisos betwoon two and threo hundred small condabapod 


huts, ‘with mud within ond thatohed without, but 
Hee at ly ound by bowing ant lolz fm thesia 
fof the poak, ‘Tho town in entirely without dofences, except 
{how of n natural kind. Valleys drop to great depths on all 
sida of it, and it oan only bo reached by the steepest aoolivitier, 
‘Tho prospect it commands is very fit. Thore are mountain 
poaks, the loftiest of whieh cannot be loss than 7000 feet above 
tho sea-level : these present every variety of 
ridges ‘upon ridges, rising one above another ti 
clouds; thore aro rocks and crags and “ threatening, steops * 
‘ad inginitum ; there are enormons valleys, gloomy ravines, and 
glont a romantic as Glencoo; there are dark majestic forests, 
Eompact woods, wildernesses of brown jungle, expanses of tall, 
Moving gras, beautiful slopes of short, green turf, and every~ 
Whore patches of cultivated land frosh and verdant as an Elen 
Drooks and streams, and torrents trickle and murmur, tumble 
and splash and roir on all sides, The dayns aro oftea gloomy, 
ut ar sometimes very fine, particularly from the elovated 
spots when the lous and mists are below you, fit up by the 
hn, and rolled by the wind into all manner of fantastic ahapes 5 
‘the sinsets aro often gorgeons, and the 
and ado upon clon, moxntans, nd 5 
ould describo or brush depict. Such is the kind of scenery 
‘hich passes before the eye, as in a grand panorama, during the 
VOL."XLY. 2 22 
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course of a single day's ramblo among the mountains of Usam~ 
“bara. at ‘been done to this south-eastern Abyssinia, 
‘tnd T cannot hope to do more than just call attention to some 
Of its leading features and really remarkable beauty. 

Among the picturesque beauties of tho neighbourhood of 
‘Usambara perhaps C ought to mention the presonco of a lake 
at a al Branch north-wost of Musings. From the 
‘accounts of tho natives it is about nine miles in length and one 
thitd, or loss than ono-thin! of that in breadth, I saw it both 
from Masindo and from tho heights of Vuga, I had never 
hoard of this lako bofore. Tt is called Mangu, Tt derives ite 
‘Wators ftom tho north-western portion of Usambara Mountains, 
‘nd sends off its surplus by the Mkomaxi into the Ruvu, 











‘Tho sil in the neighbourhood of Vuga, and indeod almost 
very hor, i a deop eda tho rocks cropping out of the 
monntain sides, crovning the highest peaks, and lying in the 


of most torrents—are granitic and quartzose, But, tho 
stroam, taking its course round the north side of Vuga, lows 
‘over bods of mundstono. Coal is said to havo been sent from 








Wasuabil, did exist in their country. ‘The soil is evidently 
yory fertile, and from the constant ascumulation of cloude ant 
fiognont mins never suflers from drought. Almost anything 
might bo misod here, A basket of fine ginger was sent mo by 
tho king : it grows wild, and tho natives eultivato it*for thote 
own uso, At Nagle and Indian corn are the staple 
articlos cultivated and consumed by tho Wasambara, ‘he 
eoco-nut palm they will not cultivata, on wocount of a super. 
stitious belief that wherever that useful treo is planted ‘heise 
fugnaice will prevail” : 

‘Tho climate during my stay at Vuga, with the exception now 
and then of o few hours at midday, was delightfully cool, the 
temperaturo being below the malaria-zenerating point : wo that 
I should say the country presonty all tho advantages of a sanne 
hapa te a ates, aes East Africa, ‘Sovatines wo 

the bright, clear, cool, earl ‘ing weather of home; but 
sometimes it was more like our Soptamfon 

‘Tho population of Usuzubata is not large, and appears to,be 
Becoming less and les, "Tho country is 4 fur log dlouiehing 
stato in th t than it was at the timo of Dr. Krapfs 
visit. This is owing to the intestine feuds which have rent the 
‘People into factions ever since the death of Kimweri the Great. 
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Almost every son of the old! mman—and he had many—seoms to 
ive thought his elaim to moved his father equally good; exch 
managed to soonre some frie supporters, 80, throwin} 

themselves headlong at each other, thoy havo dashed themselves 
to pieces. Evidences of more flourishing days, Innger poptln- 
tion and considerable possessions in herds and flocks, meet yon 
everywhere—in vacant villages, in wildemesses that once wero 
plantations, and in broad, well-made paths, judiciously carried 
Tound instead of over the mountains, now wholly noglected and 
altogether impassable, ‘Tho people of former days, as com- 
pared with those of tho present time, were not only more 
numerous and well-to-do, but they were much more clever, 
entorprising. and energetic. War has had not a little to do in 
producing this result. But, to go further, the supposed nd» 
vantages of war have been its perpetuation. ' No doubt love of 
viotory and love of powor aro element. sin this caso ; but love 
of monoy—greed of gain—has not been a minor cousideration, 
Wall, in almost every battlo some will be taken prisoners, aid 
the oxistence of avery upon tho coast makes those a valuable 
acquisition. ‘They ean bo sold—turned into ready monoy— 
whatovor tho people care for most ; so that slavery as not m 
little to do, even from this standpoint, with tho continuance of 


ha quacoly which have > long torn tent paca, 
“ih rot ‘poople of Usaral compe 

th ot tibes or mioce. ‘Tho ‘Wakllindo, who: aro the 
ruling section; the Wambuga, who. look moro like naturalised 


‘subjects from other parts; and the Wasambara themeel vex, who 
are tho aborigines, Tho Wakilindo appear to to ty of 
Arab origin, their forofathers having obtalued aupremacy at an 
early period, ‘The Wambugu look not unlike degenerate 
Walknavi, who, driven to Usumbara for refuge by thoir foos, 
have, in tho cours of time, lost their language, and. become 
assimilated tothe peopl wit whom they aro living, in exary 
thing but an nualtorable physique and a fow incorrigible 
manners and customs, ‘Tho Wasambara sro just what’ you 
would expect to find tho aborigines of such a’ country to be. 
Kimveri claimed relationship with the people of Chaga, and 
this would rather support than militate against my thoory. 
‘The two peoples are in many respects very similar; for instance, 
in their love of hills, in their form of government, and in thoi 
physical conformation, ‘These, however, are only suggestions 
Tuthor than authoritative data upon tho rub 
After a stay of more than a week at Vaga, during which 
time I was treated with the most generous hospitality by tho 
“young king Kimwori, whose chief request in return was that 
‘roall obtain for hie’ about a soore of cannon and a number of 
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co gunpow leave of tho 
men tomake for him, T took eof. th place 


T struck across the mountains in a north-casterly 5 
‘up fine valleys more than 4000 feet above the lovel af 
Beek acai ee ant pools ese Gan O00 fet in 
‘ad descended to tho plain on tho northorn sido of tho 
We were vo dap ining thi ad hgh we di ot 
tray ‘was the soverity of tho task that my mon, 
Beerieee ie A‘Srer xl; anal thay. wack eter 











‘Our way now ran in a somewhat out-of-the-way course, at 
first Buit ‘the country of the Wasegeju, then in a 
direct line through the low. of the Wadigo to Mombasa, 
which wo reached in forty-five days aftor our doparture from 
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Tie Accompanying May of Central Ania, whioh the Coureil of the Soeity 
Tv ow tho sialon of flog: tothe Fellows, ithe one anzonnow at 
tho end of the Twhles of Contents in the Journals of 1808, 1869, and 1870, aa 
totng then in preparation, Tt was oiginaly intended 0 bo w Map of Western 
‘Tekan only, but the dovign was expandel afterwards by the compiler, 
After the death of Mr Atrownnith, the plate of tho map baeame the property 
Of Me, Stanford, from whom eoplos have been oblalned for Insertion in the 
resent Volo, 
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